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College  Methods  and  Administration 

L 
Some  Details  of  College  and  University  Administration 

FRSSIDKNT  GEORGE  S.   FELLOWS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE,   ORONO,   ME. 

|N  order  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  adminis- 
trative methods  of  a  university  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  a  college,  one  should  be  able  to  draw 
from  executive  experience  in  both  kinds  of  insti- 
tution. I  venture  to  offer  some  observations  on 
administrative  methods  of  a  university  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  a  college. 
As  yet  the  university  in  America  has,  in  all  save 
a  very  few  instances,  developed  from  a  college,  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  universities  still  maintain  the  full  college  course, 
and  hence  have  the  problems  of  college  and  university  com- 
bined. 

Several  universities  of  the  country  have  developed  so  rapidly 
as  universities  that  the  college  of  the  same  name  and  location 
has  suffered,  and  a  few  institutions  are  endeavoring  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  college  students,  so  that  the  immature 
may  not  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  guidance  as  are  the  more 
mature  students  in  the  university  proper. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be 
a  sharply  drawn  line  of  demarkation  between  college  and  uni- 
versity, even  though  they  are  combined  in  a  single  organization 
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and  under  a  single  adminstration.  Whether  this  line  will  be 
drawn  at  the  end  of  the  present  so-called  senior  year,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  junior  year,  or  possibly,  as  some  advocate,  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year,  cannot  be  prophesied.  Some  men, 
whose  opinions  should  be  of  value,  have  said  recently  that  the 
elective  system  in  the  college  has  been  overworked,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  return  toward  the  fixed  courses  for  under- 
graduates, such  as  were  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  in  certain  quarters  a  vigorous  pressure 
being  made  to  shorten  the  combined  college  and  professional 
courses  from  eight  to  seven,  or  six  years ;  President  Butler,  of 
Columbia,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  a  shortening  of 
the  college  course  to  two  years. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  administration  of  a  university?  To 
reply  to  this  in  detail  is,  of  course,  impossible.  To  reply  to  it 
even  in  a  general  way  one  must  know  the  particular  university 
or  the  particular  type  of  universitj'^  under  consideration.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  general  similarity  in  the  problems  for  the  presi- 
dents of  Harvard,  Cornell, .Princeton,  Yale,  Chicago,  and  possi- 
bly a  few  others.  But  even  here  the  origin,  location,  and  other 
conditions,  make  the  work  of  each  peculiar  to  itself. 

There  is  another  class  of  institutions  (state  universities)  in 
many  instances  comparable  to  the  ones  already  named,  in  size, 
in  income,  in  number  of  students,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  still 
others  of  this  latter  class  which  are  more  comparable  in 
size,  equipment,  and  educational  work  with  the  smaller  col- 
leges, of  which  Knox  in  Illinois,  Wabash  in  Indiana,  and  Bow- 
doin  in  Maine,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations.  Yet  all  of  these 
institutions,  larger  or  smaller,  named  state  universities,  are,  by 
virtue  of  being  state  institutions,  called  upon  to  solve  many 
problems  which  are  identical,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
state  institutions.  If  there  is  to  be  a  representative  body  of  lit- 
erature compiled  upon  the  subject  of  administration,  is  there  not 
more  likelihood  of  it  coming  from  state  universities,  which,  after 
all,  are  more  uniform  in  organization  than  an  equal  number  of 
any  other  kind  of  institution  ?  There  is  but  one  Harvard,  one 
Yale,  one  Cornell,  etc.,  but  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  state  uni- 
versities which  are  so  nearly  alike,  or  at  least  which  have  so 
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similar  an  organization,  similar  sources  of  revenue,  similar 
classes  of  students  in  attendance,  similar  problems  for  support, 
that  the  study  of  one  would  reveal  a  fair  knowledge  of  all. 
More  than  this,  there  are  forty  other  state  universities  that  in 
many  essentials  are  like  the  greater  state  universities — Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  etc.,  and  are  growing  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  not  improbable  a  decade  will  bring  them  into  the  same  class 
in  all  respects  with  those  that  are  now  recognized  as  leaders. 

Further,  the  tendency  of  the  age  and  of  the  nation  is  toward 
state  managed  institutions.  Not  that  others  will  cease  to  exist, 
but  probably  few  others  than  state  institutions  will  be  founded. 
Increased  strength  may  be,  and  should  be,  given  to  the  colleges 
already  established ;  but  just  as  the  tendency  all  through  the 
country  is  to  support  well  equipped,  well  managed  high  schools 
in  every  community,  even  though  there  be  already  private  or 
endowed  schools  in  the  vicinity,  just  so  in  every  state  there  is  a 
tendency,  already  realized  in  more  than  forty  states  and  terri- 
tories, to  have  a  university  open  to  the  public  for  all  creeds  and 
classes.  So  far,  Germany  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  nations 
which  has  universities  under  the  control  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  such  number  as  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  United  States  the  whole  tendency,  since  the  first  set- 
tlement by  the  English-speaking  race,  has  been  toward  provid- 
ing education,  and  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  toward 
providing  education  at  public  expense,  and  since  the  Land 
Grant  Act  of  1862  toward  providing  *' liberal  and  practical 
education  "  at  public  expense  for  all  the  people  of  every  class  in 
the  "  various  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  The  institutions 
last  referred  to  have  been  known  in  many  instances  as  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  because  often  their  origin  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  grant  of  land  made  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  by  Con- 
ress,  in  1862,  granting  land  to  the  various  states  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  **  at  least  one  college  in  each  state"  where,  after 
prescribing  in  detail  some  courses  which  must  be  given,  the  para- 
graph ends,  **  to  provide  a  liberal  and  practical  education  for 
die  industrial  classes." 

In  several  instances  this  Land  Grant  was  assigned  to  already 
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existing  state  universities,  but  where  it  was  not  so  done  a  sepa- 
rate institution  was  established  and  now  exists  in  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  United  States.  In  some  cases  it  is  in  addition  to  a 
state  university.     In  eighteen  instances  it  is  the  state  university. 

The  state  universities  had  their  earliest  and  most  vigorous 
growth  in  the  Northwest  territory,  as  a  result  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  In  the  newer  states,  such  as  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  others,  the  state  university  has  from  the  begin- 
ning had  the  united  and  interested  support  of  the  population. 

In  many  of  the  older  states  of  the  middle  West  the  religious 
zeal  of  individuals  and  denominations  had  established  in  the 
pioneer  days  colleges  of  the  same  kind  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  were  those  earliest  established  in  New  England.  Some 
of  these,  had  there  been  no  modifications  of  conditions,  might 
have  grown  into  large  universities  such  as  Harvard  and  Yale. 
But  conditions  which  we  have  not  time  to  name  were  different, 
and  in  the  Western  progress,  the  growth  of  the  Northwest  terri- 
tory and  the  mapping  out  of  new  states,  the  educational  system 
was  a  part  of  the  public's  business.  A  very  few  in  all  of  these 
privately  endowed  or  denominational  institutions  have  grown  to 
great  size.  Whether  this  is  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to 
the  institutions  themselves,  or  to  the  cause  of  education,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  discuss.  But  the  state  universities  have 
grown,  and  in  their  growth  they  have  seemed  to  some  to  be 
usurping  the  place  already  occupied  by  the  existing  colleges, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  the  state  university  has,  by  virtue  of 
its  legislative  support  and  its  variety  of  courses  offered,  seemed 
to  be  an  antagonist  to  these  smaller  and  older  colleges.  This, 
however,  has  in  every  instance  proved  to  be  only  seeming.  But 
so  alarmed  have  been  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  many 
states,  that  organizations  of  the  colleges  have  been  effected  to 
block  the  progress  of  the  state  institution.  They  had  an  un- 
reasoning terror.  In  several  states  where  this  situation  has 
existed  the  outcome  has  revealed  that  the  growth  and  usefulness 
of  the  smaller  colleges  has  not  only  not  been  injured  by  the 
progress  of  the  state  university,  but  there  are  many  evidences 
that  the  success  of  the  opposition  would  have  proven  fully  as 
great  a  clamity  to  the  colleges  as  to  the  university. 
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In  this  discussion  the  term  *'  college  "  will  refer  to  the  institu- 
tion established  originally  by  a  religious  denomination  or  by  an 
individual,  and  whose  work  is  to  offer  the  regular  four  years 
college  course  leading  to  the  degree  A.  B.,  and  perhaps  B.  S. 
also.  Some  of  these  have  added  a  single  professional  school, 
theology,  or  medicine,  or  law,  and  some  have  the  word  "  uni- 
versity **  as  part  of  their  title,  but  the  strength  and  importance  of 
the  institution  is  the  college.  Types  are  those  mentioned  above, 
and  Miami  University,  Oberlin  College,  Iowa  College,  Law- 
rence University,  Williams  College,  Amherst  College,  etc. 

The  term  ''university"  in  this  paper  will  indicate  the  state 
university  rather  than  the  privately  endowed,  such  as<Princeton, 
Yale,  Northwestern,  etc. 

The  administration  of  each'  has  to  do  with  its  constituency. 
The  constituency  of  the  college  is  its  body  of  students,  their 
parents,  and  if  it  be  denominational,  the  denomination  which 
protects  and  supports  it.  The  fact  that  all  classes  and  creeds 
may  be  admitted  as  students,  does  not  mean  that  the  general 
public  is  its  constituency.  Its  duty  is  to  the  students  who  come, 
not  to  the  public  outside.  The  constituency  of  the  state  univer- 
sity is  the  whole  population  of  the  state,  not  alone  the  students 
who  are  registered. 

A  clause  in  the  Act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Land  Grant 
colleges  outlines  completely  the  duty  of  the  state  university  '*  to 
offer  a  liberal  and  practical  education  to  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  various  pursuits  and  professions  of  life."  What  could  be 
broader,  more  comprehensive?  There  are  no  other  than  the 
industrial  classes  in  America.  Hence  the  provision  is  to  be  for 
everj'body.  ^^  Liberal  and  practical  education  in  the  various 
pursuits  and  frofessions  of  life. ^^ 

The  administration  of  a  university  must  have  as  its  task  the 
preparation  of  a  curriculum  for  the  students  in  attendance  on 
the  regular  courses  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  study  and 
all  that  is  connected  with  them — that  is,  the  regular  work  of  col- 
lege, technical  and  professional  schools ;  and  also  have  in  mind 
the  industrial  classes,  as  well  those  who  have  ordinarily  no 
direct  association  with  the  university  as  those  whose  sons  and 
daughters  are  in  residence  at  the  university.     University  exten- 
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sion  in  its  completest  sense  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  a 
state  university. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  task  of  the  administration 
(we  might  as  well  say  president)   of  a  university  is  the  search 
for,  and  selection  of,  suitable  men  for  the  widely  differing  lines 
of  work.     The  men  who  fill  the  chairs  of  instruction  in  a  college 
and  in  the  same  departments  in  a  university,  do  not  change  fre- 
quently.    That  is  on  the  whole,  professors   of  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  a  few   others, 
are  likely  to  spend  their  whole  active  life  in  one  institution.     Of 
course  this  statement  is  a  little  too  sweeping,  for  conspicuous 
success  may  bring  a  call  to  a  more  important  or  better  paid 
position.     But  in  comparison  with  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
various  engineering  departments,  agriculture,  and  the  sciences, 
few  positions  in  life  are  as  permanent  as  professorships  in  the 
first  named  list  of  subjects.     For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  at  least  for  the  next  like  period,  the  demand  has  been  and 
will  be  so  great  for  trained  men  in  practical  scientific,  and  tech- 
nical pursuits,  at  high  salaries,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
hold  these  men  for  any  great  length  of  time  to  teaching  work. 
The  maintaining  of  a  full  teaching  force,  then,  throws  a  vastly 
greater  burden  on  the  president  of   a  university  than  on  the 
president  of  a  college.     The  burden  is  still  heavier  if  the  uni- 
versity president  would  not  only  see  that  all  departments  are 
fully  manned  but  most  effectively  manned.     He  must  avoid  the 
serious  danger  of  inbreeding.     With  many  places  to  fill  and  fre- 
quent changes  it  is  easier  to  select  the  men  nearest  at  hand  and 
appoint  alumni.     Up  to  a  certain  point  alumni  should  be  ap- 
pointed, for  an  institution  needs  the  loyalty  and  acquaintance 
with  tradition  that  only  alumni   can  possess,  but  for  the  most 
eflfective  and  broadest  work  the  best  men  that  can  be  obtained 
from  widely  scattered  sources  should  be  chosen.     The  president 
in  selecting  such  men  will  undoubtedly  draw  upon  himself  con- 
siderable criticism,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  inbreeding  is 
looked  upon  by  the  constituency  of  many  universities  and  by 
that  of  all  colleges  as  a  most  precious  prerogative.     The  advent 
of  *'  outsiders"  is  viewed  with  the  suspicion  that  far  better  mate- 
rial could  have  been  found  at  home.     Possibly  this  might  be 
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true,  yet  the  fact  is  that  the  keen,  unprejudiced  brain  of  the 
**  outsider"  is  often  the  very  force  needed  to  revive  flagging 
ambitions  and  to  act  as  a  corrective  on  methods  unconsciously 
grown  perfunctory. 

The  university  president  can  afford  fewer  personal  prejudices 
than  can  the  head  of  a  college.     He  may  not  be  the  less  sensi- 
tive of  the  two,  but  he  cannot  take  time  to  measure  his  own 
emotions  nor  the  emotions  of  others.     In  a  way  his  forced  ex- 
emption from  the  smaller  details  of  his  institution  holds  him  aloof 
from  faculty  and  student  body.     The  personal  element  is  thereby 
lessened.     He  must  stand  away  from  the  machine  and  yet  allow 
no  part  of  it  to  slip  from  under  his  control.     If  an  engine  breaks 
down  or  a  janitor's  assistant  falls  out,  the  college  president  is 
frequently  obliged  to  supervise  the  repairs  of  the  one  and  enter 
into  an  active  personal  search  for  the  other.     The  very  intimacy 
brought  about  by  common  interest  engendered  by  thus  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  different  co-workers  of  his  institution  is 
frequently  of  incalculable  value  to  the  success  of  the  college. 
On  the  other  hand  the  university  president  does  not  waste  his 
strength  upon  these  minor  details  of  administration.     His  suc- 
cess as  well  as  the  success  of  his  institution — and  both  are  iden- 
tical— lies  in  his  ability  to  marshall  other  workers  into  line.    He 
must  learn  first  of  all  to  get  just  as  much  labor  done  by  forces 
outside  of  himself  as  he  possibly  can,  and  at  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  his  own  vital  powers.     He  must  keep  in  exquisite 
touch  with  his  faculty  as  a  body,  and  at  the  same  time  not  allow 
himself  to  be  unduly  swayed  by  the  opinions  or  prejudices  or 
personal  wishes  of  the  individual  members  thereof.     He  must 
study  his  working  force  collectively  and  individually.     He  must 
balance  the  relations  of  one  man  to  another.     He  must  learn  to 
see  everything  and  yet  judiciously  overlook  much.     He   must 
know  men,  and  in  his  selections  of  professors  he  must  make  as 
few  mistakes  as  possible.     When  he  finds  the  right  man  and 
appoints  him  to  his  place  he  must  learn  to  let  him  alone,  learn 
to  give  all  the  individual  liberty  compatible  with  the  obtaining 
of  his  most  concentrated  work,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  in 
mind  the  exact  value  of  this  man's  labor  in  all  its  relations  to 
that    of   his  brother   workers.      This   sense  of  **  value"  is    a 
most  diflicult  thing  for  the  layman  to  grasp.     And  herein  lies 
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the  reason  for  giving  the  president  of  a  university  the  final 
word  in  the  placing  of  a  new  man.  He  alone  knows  the  tem- 
per of  his  existing  faculty,  and  realizes  to  its  last  degree  the  fact 
that  the  same  man  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  one  insti- 
tution and  yet  easily  turn  out  to  be  a  marked  failure  in  the 
particular  institution  of  which  he  is  president. 

Other  writers  have  touched  on  the  difference  between  dis- 
ciplinary methods  in  university  and  college.  The  great  differ- 
ence, it  seems  to  me,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  we  often  hear  of  a  boy  being  sent  to  a  college—  pref- 
erably a  denominational  one — to  reform  him,  we  never  hear  of 
his  being  sent  to  a  university  for  the  same  purpose.  When  he 
goes  to  the  latter  institution  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  a 
man  capable  of  wisely  choosing  his  ways,  and  if  he  chooses  un- 
wisely the  authorities  of  his  particular  university  can  have  little 
to  say  in  the  matter.  The  best  the  university  can  do  is  to  see 
that  the  tone  of  the  whole  student  body  is  kept  healthy.  If 
that  is  done  public  opinion  amongst  the  students  themselves  is 
the  greatest  reformative  agent  known. 

The  responsibility  of  an  executive  in  selecting  men  to  fill 
vacancies  is  usually  more  cheerfully  recognized  by  the  execu- 
tive himself  than  his  duty  to  the  university  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  those  who  prove  undesirable  members  oT  the  faculty. 
One  strong  reason  for  the  existence  of  an  individual  execu- 
tive officer  is  that  there  must  be  some  one  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  necessary  dismissals.  Every  one  admits  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  of  a  manufacturing  concern  to  dismiss  an 
incompetent  workman  and  replace  him  with  one  more  eflicient. 
Yet  here  merely  wood,  iron,  or  leather  and  dollars  are  to  be 
considered.  What  president  ever  escaped  stinging  criticism  for 
requesting  the  resignation  of  a  professor  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  a  subject  he  was  assuming  to  teach,  or 
who  was  an  undisguised  mischief-maker  among  students  and 
faculty.  The  very  persons  most  benefited  by  a  change  of  pro- 
fessors under  such  circumstances  are  likely  to  be  loudest  in 
condemnation  of  the  arbitrary  executive.  Of  course  a  few 
years  will  teach  them  that  they  had  been  gettings  husks  instead 
of  grain.  As  alumni  they  may  approve  executive  acts  which  as 
students  they  scored.     Yet  a  president  who  should  be  so  cow- 
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ardly  as  to  neglect  a  painful  duty,  would  be  as  little  worthy  of 
his  position  as  one  who  knowingly  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  incompetent  or  vicious  man. 

This  topic  naturally  introduces  one  closely  connected  with  it. 
A  man  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  university  should 
be  skillful  enough  to  bring  about  the  majority  of  necessary 
changes  without  brusqueness,  severity  or  hard  feelings.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  dismiss  members  of  a  faculty  in  so  brutal  a 
manner  as  was  used  in  certain  well  known  instances  within  a 
few  years.  An  executive  need  not  be  an  executioner ;  and, 
fortunately,  one  who  shows  a  tendency  toward  being  one  is 
speedily  invited  by  the  trustees  to  seek  a  new  field. 

The  maintainance  of  discipline  among  students  is  unques- 
tionably less  of  a  problem  in  recent  years  than  formerly.  Long 
lists  of  rules  and  prohibitions  have  in  general  been  abandoned 
in  both  college  and  university,  yet  occasionally  traditions  of  so- 
called  college  pranks  are  revived  and  wanton  mischief  is  per- 
petrated. The  large  and  rapidly  growing  universities  seem, 
however,  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  such  outbreaks  than 
those  colleges  that  have  made  less  change  in  form  or  spirit. 
The  great  numbers  of  mature  graduate  students  in  large  insti- 
tutions, men  who,  often  at  considerable  sacrifice,  are  pursuing 
special  and  advanced  courses,  no  doubt  have  a  sobering  effect 
on  the  less  serious  youngsters.  After  all,  is  it  not  better  to  let 
the  harmless,  silly  pranks  languish  and  die  from  lack  of  notice 
than  to  dignify  them  by  making  them  conspicuous.  Malicious 
mischief,  or  the  destruction  of  property,  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  civil  authorities,  whether  the  miscreants  be  registered  as  stu- 
dents or  are  ordinary  loafers  or  toughs.  Chancellor  Andrews' 
remarks  on  discipline  in  his  article  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  March,  1906  are  worth  careful  thought,  as  also  every  para- 
graph of  his  excellent  paper. 

The  study  of  administration  in  general,  national,  municipal, 
corporate,  etc.,  is  sure  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  in 
administrative  positions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  successful  ad- 
ministrators in  the  educational  field  may  contribute  much  from 
their  valuable  experience.  Such  experiences  will  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  younger  generation  of  college  and  university 
executives. 
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N  order  to  study  the  aims  and  scope  of  religious 
education  one  turns  naturally  to  the  utterances  of 
those  who  are  teachers  of  religion,  and  of  others 
who  have  given  serious  thought  to  religious  edu- 
cation, whether  teachers  or  not.  For  statements 
of  Protestant  views  on  religious  education  I  am 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Reli- 
gious Education  Association.  For  statements  of 
Roman  Catholic  views  I  am  indebted  to  letters  received  in 
answer  to  my  requests  for  information  from  Rev.  L.  S.  Walsh 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  from  Brother  Peter,  head  master  of  La 
Salle  Academy  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  to  a  paper  by  Rev* 
Dr.  Pace  of  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion for  1903. 

Turning  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  disentangling  the  aim  of  religious  education  from  the 
discussions  found  therein,  that  aim  may  be  formulated  as 
follows :  The  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  1.  e.y  of  an  all 
pervading  and  controlling  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-man» 
This  aim  is  to  be  achieved  in  such  a  way  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  becomes  an  ever  present  reality  in  the  thought  of  every 
individual — ^the  determining  influence  in  his  attitude  toward 
God  and  man,  and  in  his  conduct. 

The  means  of  this  education  are  found  in  (i)  a  wise  use  of 
the  Bible,  and  particularly  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  (2)  insistence 
on  the  conditions  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  spiritual  nature^ 
/.  e,y  an  environment  in  which  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  revered,, 
and  in  which  the  instruction  in  spiritual  things  finds  constant 
exemplification  and  application. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  discussion  of  these  aims  is 
generally  on  the  principle  that  religion  is  a  growth,  and  not 
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the  immediate  result  of  a  direct  inculcation  of  spiritual  truths, 
no  matter  how  conscientiously  this  may  be  attempted ;  and 
hence  that  religious  education  is  effective  only  when  it  results 
in  a  progressive  recognition  by  each  individual  of  religion  as 
truth,  solace,  inspiration  and  guidance  in  his  daily  life. 

Although  this  summary  gives,  I  think,  a  just  idea  of  the  ainM* 
of  religious  education  as  viewed  by  the  writers  referred  to,  it 
does  not  give  any  idea  of  the  fervor  and  of  the  great  sense  of 
the  importance  of  religious  education  with  which  all  their  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  is  imbued.  But  the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  writers  on  religious  education  must  be  borne 
in  mind  if  one  would  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  full  significance  of 
their  utterances. 

The  essential  features  of  Roman  Catholic  statements  of  the  aim 
of  religious  education  seem  to  me  to  be :  To  teach  the  creed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the  only  true  basis  of  religion 
and  of  conduct  in  harmony  therewith,  and  hence  to  inculcate 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  all 
matters  of  religion  and  morals.  To  this  end  the  catechism  is 
the  chief  means  employed.  In  Catholic  discussions  of  religious 
education  we  find  even  greater  fervor,  enthusiasm  and  convic- 
tion of  its  importance  than  in  Protestant  writers,  and  there  is 
similar  emphasis  on  conceiving  religion  as  a  growth  to  that 
found  in  the  Protestant  discussion.  But  in  addition  to  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  laid  down  by  Protestant  writers,  there  is  very 
great  emphasis  on  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  on  the  pious  observances  which  it  prescribes. 

With  these  statements  of  the  aims  and  scope  of  religious 
education  in  mind  let  us  see  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  they  are 
possible  of  realization  in  our  public  schools  through  explicit  or 
formal  instruction. 

The  summaries  given  above  make  it  plain  that  both  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Christian  Church  have  substantially  the  same 
aim.  In  spite  of  obvious  and  important  differences  in  the 
formulation  of  that  aim  it  is  clear  that  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  seek  to  imbue  their  children  with  the  spirit  and 
faith  of  Christianity,  and  to  render  this  spirit  and  faith  a  con- 
trolling influence  in   their   lives.     Further,  the  advocates   of 
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religious  education  justly  feel  that  we  can  no  more  expect  fully 
developed  Christian  sympathy  and  insight  without  special 
training  than  we  can  expect  aesthetic  insight  and  interest,  or 
scientific  insight  and  interest,  or  historical  insight  and  interest 
without  special  training.  They  know  that,  in  general,  a 
human  instinct  or  interest  that  remains  uncultivated  in  youth 
will  attain,  in  general,  at  best,  only  partial  or  stunted  devel- 
opment ;  and,  at  the  worst,  that  it  will  be  so  quiescent  as  to  be 
virtually  non-existent,  and  hence  will  have  small  hold,  or  no 
hold  at  all,  on  an  individual  in  later  life. 

Now,  in  this  country,  nearly  everyone  feels  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity, 
are  among  the  most  precious  possessions  of  our  civilization. 
The  perpetuation  and  fuller  realization  of  this  spirit  and  of 
these  teachings,  as  dominating  influences  in  human  life,  are  so 
important  to  the  progressive  happiness  of  the  race  here  on 
earth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hereafter,  that  all  men  agree,  no 
matter  what  extremes  of  belief  or  unbelief  may  separate  them 
in  other  respects,  that  every  legitimate  effort  should  be  made 
to  perpetuate  and  disseminate  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  its 
moral  code  as  widely  and  as  effectively  as  possible.  On  this 
point  there  is  no  disagreement  worth  considering.  And  yet 
I  am  one  of  that  large  number  who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
as  emphatically  as  they  can  that  explicit,  formal  instruction  in 
religion  in  the  public  schools  is  undesirable,  impossible,  and 
unnecessary.  And  in  support  of  this  assertion  I  beg  to  pre- 
sent the  following  considerations. 

Although  there  is  substantial  unanimity  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  religious  education,  great  and  mutually  irrecon- 
cilable differences  of  opinion  prevail  as  soon  as  details  are 
broached,  and  we  enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  means  and 
ttiethods  to  be  employed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  teaching  of  Christianity  is 
authoritative  and  dogmatic ;  on  the  other,  the  Protestant  sects, 
whose  teaching  is  based  directly  on  the  Bible,  and  who  agree 
only  in  refusing  to  accept  the  peculiar  dogmas  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  differ  fundamentally  on  other 
points  of  doctrine ;  each  sect  more  or  less  tenaciously  main- 
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taining  the  truth  of  its  own  special  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  its  teachings.  Further,  while  Catholics  and  Protestants 
agree  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  religious  instruction  is  the  incul- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  in 
practice,  they  do  not  agree  in  their  respective  interpretations  of 
the  Bible  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  teachings  of  both. 
One  must  remember  that  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  catechisms 
are  based  on  the  same  Bible.  To  the  same  source — the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible — we  may  trace  the  differences  between  the 
Protestant  denominations. 

Now  these  differences  are  divisive  in  the  extreme.  They 
are  fundamental,  insuperable,  and  hence  permanently  divisive, 
so  far  as  non-Catholics  and  Catholics  are  concerned  ;  and  hitherto 
they  have  been  insuperable  also,  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  so  far  as  the  Protestant 
sects  are  concerned.  Note,  for  example,  the  bitter  contest 
based  on  differences  in  religious  faith  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Dissenters,  in  England,  for  possession  of  the 
schools;  and  in  our  own  country  the  multiplication  of  Prot- 
estant sects.  All  of  these  would  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
religious  teachings  of  another  sect,  denomination,  or  church, 
though  perfectly  willing  to  tolerate  them,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
its  tenets  by  another. 

If  further  proof  is  needed,  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  according 
to  the  late  Chancellor  Walter  B.  Hill,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  **so  far  as  the  record  discloses  the  motives  of  the 
complaining  parties,  every  law  case  in  which  a  rule  of  exclu- 
sion or  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  Bible  has  been  invoked  has 
been  brought  not  by  an  agnostic  or  infidel,  objecting  to  religious 
instruction,  but  by  a  sectarian,  objecting  that  the  teaching  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  tenets  of  his  sect."  I  have  endeavored 
to  verify  this  .assertion,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
the  records  I  can  corroborate  Chancellor  Hill's  statement. 
Chancellor  Hill  continues:  ''This  is  the  situation  which  will 
some  day  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  most  bigoted  secta- 
rians. It  looks  back  to  the  past,  to  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  described  by  Judge  Bleckley,  « when  every  good  man 
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thought  it  his  duty  to  burn  some  man  who  was  better  than  him- 
self.'    In  those  days  each  orthodoxy  said  to  every  other-doxy, 

**  Quisquls  qui  credit  aliter 
Hunc  damnamus  aeternaliter."* 

As  a  matter  of  history,  we  know  that  instruction  in  religion 
was  originally  universal  in  our  public  schools.  But  owing  to  the 
growth  of  democracy,  immigration,  the  multiplication  of  sects, 
and  the  spread  of  * '  unbelief,"  it  was  ere  long  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  with  the  instruction  in  the  Puritan 
catechism  and  Puritan  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  generally. 
Consequently,  religious  education  was  relegated  entirely  to  the 
home  and  the  churches,  where  each  family  could  secure  then 
and  can  still,  if  really  in  earnest,  the  particular  form  of  reli- 
gious instruction  which  alone,  to  each,  seems  instruction  in 
religion. 

As  already  remarked,  the  differences  in  creed  that  then 
existed  still  exist  in  all  their  early  force  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jews  and  the  people 
of  all  the  Protestant  denominations  on  the  other ;  for  the  creed 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  unalterable.  And  these  differences 
exist  also  in  varying  degrees  between  the  creeds  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches.  In  spite  of  the  welcome  and  rational  ten- 
dency of  recent  times  to  minimize  the  differences  between  the 
creeds  of  the  evangelical  churches,  it  is  still  true  that  the  Meth- 
odist or  the  Baptist  regards  his  own  form  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  nearer  the  true  faith  than  that  of  the  Episcopalian  ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  members  of  all  three  of  the  sects  named 
would  not  be  contented  with  the  rudimentary  creed  of  the 
Universalist  or  the  Unitarian ;  although  the  Universalist  and 
the  Unitarian,  like  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Episcopalian, 
believes  himself  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  my  repeated  references  to  the  differ- 
ences between  these  Christian  sects  is  not  to  call  attention  to 
the  differences  as  such,  but  to  point  out  that  while  there  is  an 
undoubted  tendency  toward  a  closer  union  of  all  Christian 
churches,  and  hence  a  nearer  approximation  toward  unanimity 

•  Walter  B.  Hill.  N.  E.  A.,  1904. 
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of  creed  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  we  are  still  so  far  from 
that  unanimity  as  to  make  it  just  as  impossible  to  satisfy  Cath- 
olics, Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  Jews,  for 
example,  to  say  nothing  of  unbelievers,  with  the  same  form  of 
religious  instruction  as  it  was  when  the  doctrinal  differences 
between  the  sects  were  dwelt  upon  more  than  they  now  are. 
The  reasons  which  induced  our  forbears  of  little  more  than  two 
generations  ago  to  insist  on  excluding  instruction  in  religion 
from  the  public  schools  are  therefore  still  valid. 

It  is  such  differences  in  creed  as  are  here  indicated,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  several  denominations  toward  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  faith,  including,  of  course,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible — not  merely  those  named,  but  all  of  them — that  have  led 
to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  all  specifically  doctrinal  religious 
instruction  from  our  public  schools,  but  also,  in  many  places, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  itself  in  opening  exercises,  and  hence  also, 
to  our  great  loss,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature. 

An  examination  of  legal  provisions  on  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  shows  that  the  laws  vary  all  the  way 
from  requiring  some  portion  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  daily  in  the 
public  schools  to  absolute  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  The  general  situatioh  seems  to  be  that  the  law  permits 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  in  most  communities  if 
no  one  objects,  but  forbids  it  if  objection  is- raised. 

Qyite  apart  from  the  legal  aspects  of  this  whole  matter,  there 
is  an  important  reason  why  we  have  lost  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  our  public  schools.  The  Bible  is,  of  course,  regarded  by 
many  people  as  a  peculiarly  inspired  book,  as  literally  the 
word  of  God  to  man.  It  is,  therefore,  by  these  persons  re- 
garded as  a  book  to  be  revered.  To  look  upon  such  a  book  as 
amenable  to  merely  literary  interpretation  is  by  them  regarded 
as  sacrilege ;  it  must  be  read  with  an  atdtude.  of  mind  quite 
different  from  that  with  which  any  ordinary  literary  masterpiece 
is  read  and  appreciated.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  approached 
only  with  a  religious  purpose,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  learner 
who  is  prepared  to  accept, .  in  advance,  without  hesitation, 
qualification,  or  reservation,  as  literally  true,  and  spiritually 
satisfying,  all  that  it  contains. 
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.While  substantially  this  view  was  almost  universally  held  by 
conscientious  Christians,  as  it  was,  down  to  within  very  recent 
times,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  studied,  as 
literature  is  studied — as,  for  example,  Chaucer,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Macaulay,  or  Emerson  is  studied.  While  this  extreme  view 
has  been  recently  modified,  so  far  as  many  enlightened  men 
and  women  are  concerned,  it  is  still  widespread  enough,  even 
in  its  modified  modern  form,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  in  our  public  schools  of  all 
grades,  in  most  if  not  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

But  if  it  were  not  impossible  for  the  reasons  already  set  forth, 
to  give  explicit  and  formal  instruction  in  religion  in  the  public 
schools,  it  ought  not  to  be  given  for  another  reason.  As  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  there  are  few  divisive  influences  in 
human  society  that  cut  deeper  and  entail  greater  rancor  than 
differences  in  religious  belief.  The  public  school  is,  and  should 
be,  our  greatest  unifying  influence.  It  is  the  function,  and  it  is 
the  glory  of  our  public  school,  that  it  is  the  most  successful 
instrument  yet  devised  for  preparing  people  of  every  sect  and 
of  no  sect,  people  of  every  social  grade,  and  people  of  the  most 
diverse  nationalities,  for  progressive  citizenship  in  our  American 
democracy. 

This  work  of  the  public  school  is  so  important  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overrate  it.  It  is  done  continuously  and 
unobtrusively  year  by  year  for  the  oncoming  youth  of  each 
generation  of  our  native  born  population.  And  it  is  done,  with 
peculiar  efficiency,  for  hosts  of  children  of  foreign  birth  or  of 
foreign  parentage  who  are  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
Many  of  the  immigrant  parents  have  false  notions  of  the  mean- 
ing of  government,  and  equally  false  notions  or  no  notions  at  all 
of  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  of  citizens  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment ;  but  very  many  of  them  have  narrow,  various,  and 
tenaciously  held  religious  faiths;  and  many  of  them  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  what  evils  follow  in  the  wake  of 
religious  differences.  At  the  same  time  they  hold  tenaciously 
to  their  several  faiths.  To  introduce  any  religious  teaching 
whatever  into  the  public  schools  would  be  to  rouse  in  the  minds 
of  the  immigrant  population,  on  the  threshold  of  their  adopted 
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country,  the  suspicion  which  would  sOon  ripen  into  conviction* 
that  here  too  the  school  is  the  instrument  for  inculcating 
mutually  hostile  religious  beliefs ;  for  alienating  class  from 
class,  through  the  alleged  concern  for  religious  welfare,  and  so 
to  perpetuate  the  evils,  to  escape  which  was  for  many  a  great 
reason,  for  some  the  chief  reason,  for  leaving  home  and 
kindred  and  all  the  ties  that  bind  men  to  the  country  of  their 
birth.  This  would  be  to  destroy  at  a  blow  the  faith  that  we 
and  they  have  in  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  to  guarantee  to 
every  upright  citizen  the  proper  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
civil,  political,  and  religious  freedom,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
thia  freedom  by  education. 

That  is  to  say,  until  men  have  become  so  far  enlightened  as 
not  to  insist  on  the  peculiar  validity  of  particular  creeds  as 
formulated  by  different  churches,  and  so  far  emancipated  from 
ecclesiastical  control  as  to  insist  on  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry^ 
and  the  same  exercise  of  reason  in  dealing  with  biblical  and 
theological  themes,  as  in  dealing  with  other  matters,  it  is 
undesirable  and  impossible  to  introduce  explicit  and  formal 
instruction  in  religion  into  the  public  schools. 

{Cgncluded  IK  OcUbtr  mumbtr.') 
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DAZIE    M.  STROMSTADT,  SITKA,  ALASKA 

jONDITIONS  in  Alaska  are  interesting,  since  in 
many  respects  they  are  primitive;  in  some  re- 
spects, embryonic;  in  all,  teeming  with  life, 
energy,  change,  movement,  progress,  and  inten- 
sity. Life  here  appeals  to  the  man  who  can  see 
opportunities,  and  has  the  energy  to  go  after 
them.  It  appeals  to  the  man  with  red  corpuscles 
enough  to  say,  '<  I  cannot  pass  a  pile  of  wood 
needing  to  be  cut  without  wanting  to  go  at  it."  It  appeals  to 
the  man  interested  in  men,  for  here  the  white  man  lays  aside 
some  of  his  cloaks  of  dissimulation  and  conventionality,  appear- 
ing in  his  naked  selfishness  and  greed,  or  generosity  and  sin- 
cerity. It  appeals  to  the  teacher  because  the  child  is  free  from 
the  countless  distractions  of  city  life,  from  the  weakening  influ- 
ences of  easy  access  to  amusements,  toys,  and  all  that  he  de- 
sires ;  because  here  is  the  native  in  all  stages,  from  the  original 
savage  to  the  educated,  self-supporting,  well-to-do,  English- 
speaking,  native  gentleman.  Indeed,  the  culture  conditions  of 
Alaska  are  interesting  from  their  variety,  their  peculiarities, 
and  because  the  very  deficiencies  are  advantageous. 

Consider  first  the  opportunities  of  the  white  man's  child.  If 
living  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Southeastern  Alaska — Ketchican, 
Juneau,  Sitka,  Skaguay,  or  Seward — he  has  the  advantages  of 
good  schools,  denominational  and  public,  and  churches.  Cath- 
olic, Greek,  all  phases  of  Protestant,  and  Christian  Science. 
Through  the  cable  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  carries  more 
messages  than  any  other  cable  in  the  world  with  one  exception, 
and  through  the  southern  steamers  which  touch  at  these  towns 
at  least  twice  a  week  during  the  winter  months,  and  much  more 
frequently  during  the  tourist  season, — ^through  the  cable  and 
steamers  the  older  members  of  the  family  keep  in  close  touch 
with  ''the  States'';  indeed,  take  a  deeper  pride  in  and  watch 
more  carefully  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  those  who  are 
«^  below"  and  in  the  midst  of  things. 

The  towns  far  to  the  westward,  too,  like  Nome,  and  in  the 
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interior,  like  Fairbanks  and  Dawson,  have  their  schools  and 
multiform  churches.  Nome  has  her  cable  during  the  season 
the  boats  cannot  run,  and  Dawson  and  Fairbanks  are  reached 
by  boat  in  summer  and  by  a  well-worn  trail  in  winter,  over 
which  mail  is  received  several  times  a  month.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions these  are  live  towns,  pulsating  and  throbbing  with 
energy-  Those  living  here,  whether  young  or  old,  cannot  but 
feel  that  life  is  activity,  is  a  pursuit,  a  struggle  —  a  struggle  in 
which,  according  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  day,  it  is 
ordained  that  the  fittest  survive.  The  contrast  lies  between  • 
the  conventional  business  man  of  the  States,  following  regula- 
tions, rules,  and  ruts,  and  the  man  in  Alaska,  who  must  be 
capable  of  doing  things  better  than  his  neighbor  if  he  keeps 
his  position ;  who  must  be  adaptable  to  changes ;  who  must 
make  precedents  himself;  who  must  be  able  to  make  neces- 
saries, and  supply  deficiencies,  all  of  which  are  ready-made 
"below."  This  breeds  strength.  It  cannot  but  influence  the 
rising  generation  which  lives  among  these  men. 

Again,  outside  of  that  baleful  class  which  curses  our  coun- 
try, the  gambling  element,  Alaska  attracts  men  of  power.  The 
difficulties  are  too  great  for  the  lazy,  indifferent,  or  weak. 
Alaska  is  full  of  brainy  lawyers  and  capable  college  men.  In- 
deed, I  am  told  by  a  man  who  has  been  to  the  interior  a  number 
of  times  that  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  stop  at  a  camp  over 
night  and  find  among  the  miners  around  the  fire  a  Yale  or 
Harvard,  Princeton  or  Oxford  man.  Alaska,  also,  has  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  able  men  with  no  education  but 
that  of  the  school  of  experience ;  and  so  practical,  and  strong, 
and  successful  are  they  that  they  form  the  very  backbone  of 
Alaska's  progress.  These  men,  whether  college  bred  or  not, 
must  pass  through  the  fire  of  hardship  and  temptation ;  and 
those  who  endure  come  out  men  indeed,  men  who  give  tone  to 
their  environment. 

Besides,  there  is  an  intimacy  here  that  to  me  is  a  curious 
factor,  especially  since  Alaska  is  so  large.  It  is  as  far  from 
San  Francisco  to  Nome  as  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and 
two  thirds  as  far  from  Nome  to  Fairbanks.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
everybody  knows  everybody  in  the   territory.     A  lawyer,  a 
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doctor,  a  successful  miner,  of  a  few  years'  residence  in  Alaska 
is  known  from  Fairbanks  to  Juneau.  This  intimacy  makes  the 
individual  an  important  factor  in  a  large  radius,  and  has  a 
marked  influence  both  for  good  or  bad,  according  as  the  man 
proves  '*  square*'  or  a  failure. 

Another  condition  that,  I  believe,  is  an  important  element, 
has  been  hinted  at,  and  is  one  that  touches  the  old  and  young, 
the  rich  and  poor.  The  education  and  civilization  of  to-day 
often  weakens,  I  believe,  because  of  its  •*  muchness."  We  are 
overtrained,  or  at  least  compelled  to  follow  too  closely  pre- 
arranged laws  and  regulations.  The  natural  tendencies,  those 
traits  which  make  the  individual  distinctive,  are  given  too  little 
play.  Too  often  we  look  ready-made.  We  have  been  turned 
out  by  the  hundred.  When  this  is  true  the  charm  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  gone,  and  much  of  his  power.  But  in  Alaska,  as  in 
all  new  countries  the  opportunities  for  education,  and  the  marks 
of  civilization  are  all  too  few.  There  are  schools  for  children 
but  no  colleges ;  there  are  no  libraries,  no  good  theatres,  and 
little  good  preaching.  Men  and  women  are  thrown  on  their 
own  resources,  and  soon  show  their  level. 

Workmen  are  often  not  to  be  found.  As  a  result,  we  find 
men  everywhere  who,  like  our  last  governor,  can  dig  stumps, 
or  farm,  or  do  a  bit  of  difficult  mechanical  engineering,  and  in 
the  evening  read  his  Greek ;  or  like  our  admirable  bishop,  who 
has  with  his  own  hands  built  a  chapel  at  Nome,  where  it  was 
much  needed,  and  no  men  and  small  funds  were  at  hand,  and 
yet  on  Sabbath  preaches  a  sermon  that  shows  rare  mental 
ability,  and  on  other  days  of  the  week  mixes  with  men  with  as 
much  tact  and  adaptability  as  he  has  shown  in  more  material 
ways.  The  necessity  of  doing  things  for  one's  self  is  felt  even 
by  the  children.  I  saw  an  illustration  of  this  the  other  day  in 
the  sixth  grade.  The  children  were  told  to  draw  a  circle  and 
indicate  the  zone  belts.  There  was  not  a  compass  in  the  room. 
Some  used  ink  bottles,  some  drew  free-hand.  One  boy  cut  a 
strip  of  cardboard,  making  a  row  of  holes  in  it  with  his  knife. 
Using  the  end  hole  for  a  center,  with  his  pencil  in  another  hole 
he  made  as  perfect  a  circle  as  one  would  wish.  I  ascertained 
that  it  was  his  own  idea.     I  see  evidences,  almost  every  day  of 
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this  same  tendency.  Therefore,  I  hold  that  some  of  the  very 
difficulties  and  the  lack  of  things  here  are  breeding  self-reliance 
and  strength. 

If  Morris  and  Carlyle  and  our  beauty  theorists  are  right,  I 
should  leave  out  the  strongest  factor  in  the  culture  conditions 
were  I  not  to  mention  the  wonderful  scenery ;  scenery  not  only 
beautiful  here  and  there,  but  beautiful  everywhere ;  not  only 
beautiful,  but  magnificent.  There  are  the  unmea^urable  plains 
of  water,  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  in  its  great  majestic  way 
claiming  all  the  picturesque  bays,  and  rippling  up  into  them  or 
thundering  through  them  as  its  regal  will  desires ;  stretches  of 
water  dotted  with  countless  pine-clad,  moss-covered  islands. 
There  are  snow-capped  mountains  exquisite  on  cloudy  days 
because  of  their  fathomless  purple  shadows ;  gorgeous  at  night 
and  morning  when  tinted  a  soft  pink  or  bathed  in  a  sea  of  rosy 
light.  Everything  built  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  that  one 
must  perforce  believe  it  has  been  the  home  of  giants.  Every- 
thing so  beautiful  one  cannot  but  believe  it  was  planned  by  a 
god  of  beauty.  Surely  such  an  environment  must  tell  on  the 
inhabitants. 

Now  as  to  the  native  and  his  opportunities.  The  first  inva- 
sion on  the  natives  of  Alaska  was  made  by  the  Russian  traders. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Russian  priests  who  attracted 
many  of  the  people  by  the  glitter  and  form  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Then  in  rapid  succession  came  American  traders,  missionaries, 
and  teachers.  The  traders  secured  their  rich  prizes  and  left 
behind  the  white  man's  drink,  and  the  white  man's  tricks.  The 
teachers  and  missionaries,  though  few,  have  labored  faithfully 
and  long  and  against  almost  unconquerable  difficulties.  There 
were  the  inherited  tendencies  from  countless  generations  of 
Asiatic  hordes,  and  hundreds  of  years  of  lonely  life  in  the  frozen 
north  to  overcome.  There  were  the  lessons  taught  by  men  of 
the  more  nearlv  civilized  races  to  unlearn.  There  were 
centuries  of  mental  lethargy  to  arouse.  The  reality  of  some- 
thing better  than  their  lives  possessed,  to  reveal ;  the  value  of 
this  other  life,  to  instill.  When  schools  were  established,  the 
reports  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Alaska  showed  there  was 
disease  to  combat,  indifference  to  meet,  feasts  and  potlatches, 
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which  take  whole  tribes  away  for  the  celebration  often  lasting 
three  months, — these  festivities  to  endure;  the  fishing  season 
|ind  the  hunting  season  and  the  berry  season,  which  each,  in 
turn,  takes  the  entire  family  to  the  woods  or  to  the  shore,  where 
they  remain  till  sufficient  supply  has  been  secured — these 
seasons,  when  the  schoolhouse  is  near  emptied,  must  be  and 
are  patiently  met.  Nevertheless  the  missionary,  the  parochial 
teacher,  and '  the  government  teacher,  each  has  added  his  little 
effort  to  move  the  great  wheel  of  life  of  the  native,  and  the 
wheel  has  been  jarred  loQse  from  its  rut  and  started  rolling. 

True,  a  great  many  are  still  living  as  their  forefathers  lived 
but  many  are  not,  and  none  can  tell  how  vast  a  number  have 
new  ideas  of  life  and  new  thoughts.  There  are  two  institutions 
that  must  be  mentioned  because  of  the  remarkable  visible 
results  of  their  work.  The  first  is  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Sitka,  and  the  second,  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan's  settlement  at 
Metlakahtla. 

The  mission  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  1880. 
There  is  a  regular  day  school,  but  the  boys  are  also  taught  shoe- 
making,  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  painting,  plumbing,  engi- 
neering, and  boat  making.  The  girls  learn  cooking  in  the  best 
possible  way,  by  assisting  in  the  regular  kitchen.  Besides 
cooking  they  are  taught  sewing  and  all  kinds  of  housework. 

Being  curious  to  know  how  much  of  this  training  was  prac- 
tically used  after  the  children  left  the  school,  I  inquired  of 
Mr.  Kelley  who  was  superintendent  of  the  mission  for  fifteen 
years,  and  was  told  that  many  of  the  children  who  come  for 
only  a  year  or  two  return  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  seem- 
ingly forgetful  of  all  they  had  seen,  but  of  those  who  take  the 
entire  course  of  five  years  seventy  per  cent  adopt  a  civilized 
life  and  are  as  successful  as  any  other  young  people.  An  in- 
teresting illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  half  dozen  boys 
who  came  here  from  Shakan.  They  took  the  entire  course  and 
then  returned  to  their  people.  There  had  been  no  mission- 
aries among  them,  no  teachers;  witchcraft  was  still  believed 
in  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  These  boys  went  back  to 
their  own  people.  With  their  own  hands  they  built  a  church. 
In   their  own   crude   way  they  lived  the  new   life.     To-day 
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— four  years  since  their  return — these  natives  of  Shakan  have 
given  up  witchcraft  and  their  old  customs.  One  captain,  who 
has  visited  them  for  years,  says  they  are  a  changed  people. 

The  story  of  the  settlement  at  Metlakahtla  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale,  or  like  the  tales  of  the  days  of  the  intense  apostolic  spirit. 
It  would  be  too  long  a  story  for  this  paper,  to  tell  of  Mr.  Dun- 
can's years  of  faithful  work  at  Metlakahtla  in  British  territory ; 
of  the  settlement  of  frame  houses,  stores,  mills,  and  factories, 
the  natives  had  built  under  his  supervision  ;  of  the  unjust  treat- 
ment he  received  from  those  of  his  own  race ;  of  the  grant  of 
an  island  which  he  secured  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  town,  and  the  settlement 
of  some  thousand  natives  in  this  new  and  free  home ;  of  the 
present  prosperous,  wealthy,  civilized,  and  moral  town  of  Met- 
lakahtla with  its  stores,  factory,  and  cannery,  all  owned  and 
managed  by  natives ;  with  its  school  and  church ;  with  its 
native  population  living  in  peace  and  fast  learning  how  men 
and  women  should  live  to  be  good  citizens. 

This  town,  the  result  of  one  man's  will  and  energy,  reveals 
characteristics  of  the  natives  which  are  going  to  make  their 
progress  more  rapid  and  marked  than  that  of  most  uncivilized 
races.  The  native  is  a  trustful  man  and  easily  influenced* 
He  also  has  the  greatest  respect  for  law,  for  that  which  is 
ordained.  If  he  is  at  all  interested  he  learns  quickly.  He  is 
possessed  of  almost  infinite  patience,  continuing  his  pursuit  till 
he  secures  what  he  wants.  It  is  not  so  much  the  great  change 
in  the  natives  as  a  whole  that  reveals  their  status,  as  the  remark* 
able  change  where  even  a  little  work  has  been  done  among 
them. 

Here  in  Sitka  is  a  settlement  called  **The  Cottages,"  where 
nineteen  native  families  live  a  civilized  life  with  all  the  acces- 
sories of  pianos,  sewing-machines,  baby  -  carriages,  gold 
watches,  and  carpets.  Even  in  '*  The  Ranch,"  where  the  rest 
of  the  Thlingets  are  gathered,  they  live  in  two-story  frame 
houses,  and  wear  American  clothes. 

Considering  all  these  conditions,  for  both  native  and  white 
man,  I  feel  I  do  not  speak  too  enthusiastically  when  I  say  that 
nowhere  in  all  our  broad  American  dominion  are  there  such 
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opportunities  for  growth  and  culture.  Not  the  culture  arising 
from  reading  Greek,  Latin,  and  Browning,  but  that  resulting 
from  a  busy  life  beset  with  difficulties  and  deprivation,  com- 
bined with  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  from  association  with 
strong  people  accomplishing  things.  Nor  will  there  be  any 
corner  of  that  dominion  where  growth  and  progress  will  be 
more  marked  and  positive  than  in  this  corner — Alaska. 
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A  Meeting 

ISABEL   R.   HUNTER 

A  Spell  o'erhung  the  summer  shade, 
The  meadows  breathed  expectancy, 
As  light-foot  Will,  of  dreamy  eye, 
Alone  by  Avon's  sedges  strayed. 

When  lo !  from  out  a  glen  there  came 
A  shining  damsel  crown*d  with  green. 
Of  motions  light,  and  yet  a  queen. 
Who  gazed  at  him  and  spoke  his  name.    . 

Then  chanted  she  an  echoing  song, 
A  song  of  streams  and  summits  blest. 
And  as  he  heard  there  filled  his  breast 
A  sudden  fire  that  leaped  and  sung. 

<*  Oh  dweller  on  the  deathless  hill 
That  shines  serene  'neath  Southern  skies, 
Why  pourest  thou  thine  ecstasies 
Above  the  ears  of  roving  Will  ?  " 

Said  she,  "  Beloved,  where'er  thou  art 
There  shall  my  son^  and  presence  be, 
For  all  my  spirit  burns  for  thee." 
He  caught  her  to  his  glowing  heart. 

* '  Oh  death ,  delay  mine  hour/'  cried  he . 
She  raised  her  eyes  and  blessed  brow 
And  said,  **  Of  death  why  pratest  thou, 
For  death  assails  not  thee  and  me." 


Phases  of  Modern  E^ducation 

IX* 
Cerman  E/ducation 

PROFESSOR  M.  D.  LEARVBD,  UNIVERSITY  OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

|HE  beginnings  of  the  modern  system  of  education 
in  Germany  are  to  be  sought  in  the  monastic 
schools  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  monasteries 
founded  by  Boniface  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century,  Fritzlar,  B.uraburg,  Hildesheim,  Eich- 
stadt,  Fulda ;  in  the  nunneries  of  the  same  period, 
Tauberbishofsheim,  Kitzingen,  Ochsenfurt,  and 
in  the  Upper  German  monasteries  of  St.  Gall  and 
Reichenau,  and  particularly  in  the  educational  reforms  of 
Charles  the  Great.  This  new  education  which  came  in  with 
Roman  Christianity  was  for  the  Germans  an  exotic,  and  grafted 
upon  an  ancient  Germanic  culture,  antedating  our  historical 
records.  This  old  Germanic  culture  was  an  element  with 
which  the  new  institutions  from  the  south  had  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  for  supremacy.  While  the  early  Germanic  races  had 
nothing  which  could  properly  be  called  schools,  they  did  pos- 
sess a  form  of  cultural  transmission,  both  tenacious  and  effec- 
tive. The  family  and  the  clan  were  folk-units  with  their 
distinct  political,  social  and  religious  institutions.  It  is  not  dif- 
jficult  to  reconstruct,  even  from  the  scanty  remains  of  this  old 
culture,  the  old  Germanic  methods  of  teaching  or  perpetuating 
their  time-honored  traditions,  manners  and  customs.  In  these 
primitive  times  the  chief  shared  with  his  retainers  the  pride  of 
ancestry,  the  triumphs  and  defeats  of  war,  the  solemn  and  fes- 
tive observance  of  religious  rites,  and  the  crude  forms  of  litera- 
ture and  art.  It  was  in  the  great  hall  when  the  cup  went  round 
and  the  gleemen  sang  that  the  high  and  lofty  inspirations  were 
imparted,  which  fired  the  breasts  of  the  Germanic  heroes  with 
loyalty  to  their  divinities,  their  ancestors  and  their  chief,  and 

*Tnif  article,  original Ij  intended  for  the  March  number,  was  unavoidably 
<lelajed  until  now.  We  have  preserved  the  numbering  noted  in  our  original 
announcement  of  the  series. — Eds.  Education. 
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with  an  unquenchable  zeal  for  fresh  exploits.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  explain  the  highly  developed  forms  of  poetic  art 
found  in  the  later  fragmentary  epic  lays  of  the  early  Germans, 
such  as  the  «*  Hildebrand  Lay"  and  in  *•  Widsith,"  **  Waldere,'' 
'*  Beowolf "  and  the  '*  Heliand,"  without  assuming  a  traditional 
poetic  art  and  a  keenly  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  art  among 
these  early  Germans.  Side  by  side  with  the  idealism  of  this 
old  poetry,  went  the  realism  of  primitive  Germanic  life,  that 
strenuous  education  for  the  bitter  realities  of  the  war-play,  such 
as  throwing  the  hammer,  hurling  the  spear,  running,  leaping, 
wrestling  and  wielding  the  sword.  All  exercises  which  were 
prototypes  of  our  scarcely  less  strenuous  modem  sports  couched 
under  the  euphuistic  name  of**  physical  education." 

The  monastic  schools  of  the  eighth  century  grew  up  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  church.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
these  schools  was  to  teach  novitiates  the  mysteries  of  the  new 
religion  and  prepare  them  for  the  sacraments  and  service  of  the 
church.  Thus  sprang  up  the  **  cloister  schools."  It  soon  be* 
came  necessary  to  establish  schools  in  connection  with  the 
larger  churches  or  cathedrals  for  the  special  training  of  diocesan 
clergy.  These  were  the  so-called  **  cathedral  schools"  (Dom- 
schulen).  The  subjects  taught  in  the  cloister  schools  were 
singing,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  chiefly  of  the  church 
Latin,  and  calendar  reckoning  or  calculating  the  feast  days, 
(computus).  In  these  schools  there  were  two  classes  of  pupils  ; 
those  preparing  for  orders  (interni),  and  those  intending  to 
enter  secular  occupations  (externi^. 

In  the  cathedral  or  clergy  schools  a  more  advanced  curricu- 
lum was  pursued,  including  the  seven  liberal  arts  in  two  separate 
groups : — 

1.  Artes  sermonicales  (grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics)  con- 
stituting the  trivium  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Artes  reales  (arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music) 
making  up  the  quadrivium  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

These  seven  liberal  arts  were,  in  the  language  of  Alcuin,  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  preceptor  of  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
tfie  Great,  the  **  seven  pillars  "  upon  which  the  edifice  of  theology 
was  to  be  reared. 
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In  addition  to  the  cloister  schools  and  the  cathedral  schools, 
Charles  the  Great  established  a  special  school  for  the  training 
of  prospective  courtiers  and  the  sons  of  the  nobles  assembled 
about  him.  This  school,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  prototype 
in  Merovingian  times,  was  under  the  supervision  of  Alcuin,  and 
was  in  a  certain  sense  the  anticipation  of  the  later  university. 
Even  the  great  king  himself  sat  as  a  learner  in  this  school,  and 
gathered  about  him'  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time — Alcuin, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  Peter,  the  Lombard ;  Paulus  Diaconus,  the 
Lombard,  and  Eginhard,  his  trusted  scribe  and  biographer. 
This  palace  school  (Schola  Palatina)  continued  with  some  inter- 
ruptions into  the  time  of  Otto  the  Great,  when  it  again  flourished 
as  the  representative  of  the  best  culture  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  in  that  period  of  Latinized  German  culture  which  pro- 
duced the  Christianized  Latin  dramas  of  the  nun-poetess,  Hro- 
switha,  of  Gandersheim,  who  attempted  to  supplant  Terence, 
and  the  Latinized  German  epic  **  Waltharius,"  in  Latin 
hexametres. 

But  the  era  of  feudalism  brought  with  it  the  *' seven  frivoli- 
ties" (Frommigkeiten),  riding,  swimming,  archery,  fencing, 
hunting,  whist  pla}dng,  rhyming,  in  place  of  the  *^  seven  liberal 
arts." 

As  the  German  cities  grew  in  importance,  under  the  protect- 
ing care  of  the  citadels  (Burgen),  the  burgher  class  took  up  the 
question  of  education  and  established  city  or  burgher  schools, 
after  the  general  type  or  model  of  the  monastic  schools,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  church.  Thus  the  old  nominal 
division  of  the  arts  into  what  we  now  term  humanistic  and  tech- 
nical, had  an  opportunity  to  take  a  new  course  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  although  the  burgher  schools,  for  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years,  made  little  progress  in  the  direction  of  separate 
technical  education. 

The  strife  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  among  the 
scholastics  of  the  eleventh  century  kept  alive  the  interest  in 
learning,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  universities.  The 
schoolmen  shook  with  their  discussions  the  foundation  of  philos- 
ophy, theology  and  the  Church  itself.  The  world-renowed 
Abelard  laid  the  foundations  of  the   University  of  Paris,  al- 
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though  his  memory  is  best  perpetuated  by  the  Gothic  tomb  that 
marks  the  resting  place  b{  himself  and  his  H61oise  in  P^re  la 
Chaise.  As  the  University  of  Paris  became  center  for  theology 
and  philosophy,  so  Bologna  in  Italy  had  the  great  university  for 
law,  and  Salerno,  in  Spain,  that  for  medicine.  These  three 
institutions  drew  thousands  of  eager  students  to  their  halls  from 
Germany  and  other  lands  of  Western  Europe  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the  German 
universities. 

In  the  year  1348  the  first  German  university  was  founded  in 
the  city  of  Prag,  then  the  residence  of  the  German  Emperor. 
The  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fourth,  received  the  charter  from 
the  Pope  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  university,  but  the 
institution  was  modeled  rather  after  the  University  of  Paris  than 
that  of  Bologna.  Other  German  universities  were  founded  in 
quick  succession.  The  University  of  Vienna,  1384 ;  Heidel- 
berg in  1386 ;  Cologne,  1388  ;  Erfurt,  1392  ;  Wurzburg,  1402  ; 
Leipzig,  by  a  large  migration  of  students  from  Prag,  1409 ; 
Rostock,  1419.  These  universities  were  church  institutions, 
erected  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  students  and  teachers 
were  clericals  until  the  dawn  of  the  new  humanism  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  instruction  given  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  philosophy  was  about  analogous  to  that  of  the  upper 
classes  of  the  gymnasium  of  the  present  day. 

The  humanistic  impulse  given  by  the  fugitive  Greek  scholars 
in  Western  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1453*  intro- 
duced a  new  spirit  into  European  learning.  The  study  of  the 
great  masters  of  antique  literature  in  the  original  texts  brought 
about  a  reform  in  the  Latin  idiom  of  the  German  schools. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  Latin  had  seriously  deteriorated  in  the 
hands  of  the  clericals.  Attacks  were  made  by  the  humanists 
upon  the  barbarized  Latin,  even  of  the  universities,  by  such 
men  as  Petrus  Luder  and  Conrad  Celtis,  and  more  success- 
fully by  the  exemplary  Latin  style  of  the  two  greatest  human- 
ists, Erasmus  and  Reuchlin.  The  humanistic  movement 
wrought  a  reform  in  German  schools,  and  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  new  universities  :  Greifswald,  1456 ;  Freiburg,  1457  ;  Basel, 
1460 ;  Ingolstadt,  1472  ;  Trier,  1473  ;  Mainz,  1477  ;  Tubingen, 
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1477  ;  Wittenberg,  1502  ;  and  Frankfurt,  1506.  Classical  Latin 
style  became  the  ideal  to  which  now  both  teacher  and  pupil 
aspired.  The  great  Latin  and  Greek  writers  were  studied  in 
the  original  and  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  antique  philosophy, 
literature  and  art.  The  spirit  of  humanism  made  for  larger 
liberty  of  inquiry  and  for  enlightenment,  and  was  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  dogmatism  of  the  mediaeval  church,  as  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  famous  *'  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum."  It  prepared 
the  way  and  offered  the  weapons  for  the  Reformation. 
.  With  the  Reformation  and  the  humanistic  school  reform  came 
new  universities,  embodying  the  principles  and  expressing  the 
impulses  of  the  new  time.  Out  of  this  period  grew  the  Protes- 
tant universities:  Marburg,  1529;  Konigsberg,  1544;  J^^d> 
1556;  Helmstadt,  1576;  Altdorf,  1573  (1622)  ;  Giessen,  1607; 
Rinteln,  1621 ;  Strassburg,  1621 ;  Duisburg,  1655  :  Kiel,  1665  * 
and  the  Catholic  universities:  Dillingen,  1549;  Wiirzburg, 
1582 ;  Paderborn,  1615  ;  Salzburg,  1623 ;  Osnabriick,  1630 ; 
Bamberg,  1648;  Olmiitz,  1581;  Gratz,  1586;  Linz,  1636; 
Innsbruck,  1672 ;  the  last  four  being  outside  of  Germany 
proper.  Unfortunately  the  Reformation  inaugurated  the  era  of 
particularism  in  education,  changing  the  universities  from  inter- 
national to  provincial  and  confessional  institutions. 

The  lower  schools  of  the  Humanistic-Reformation  period  as 
well  as  the  universities  underwent  a  great  change,  both  in  atti- 
tude and  in  curriculum.  Some  of  Melanchthon's  best  efforts 
lay  in  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  of  the  lower  schools, 
which  prepared  for  the  university.  New  text-books  and  new 
methods  were  introduced,  and  the  pupils  drew  their  knowledge 
of  the  classics  from  the  originals  themselves. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  cultural 
revival  began  in  Germany,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  patri- 
otic speech  societies  (sprachgesellschaften)  such  as  the  Frucht- 
bringende  G^sellschaft  of  161 7.  But  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
broke  out  in  1618  and  retarded  this  movement  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  Pietism  under  Spener,  about  1670, 
that  the  signs  of  a  new  educational  epoch  began  to  appear. 
The  pietistic  movement  found  a  university  center  at  Halle,  and 
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was  represented  by  August  Hermann  Francke,  the  founder  of 
the  famous  Francke  Institutions  at  Halle,  and  by  Thomasius, 
who  had  come  from  Leipzig,  and  by  Christian  Wolff,  the  great 
philosopher,  who,  like  Francke  and  Thomasius,  had  left  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  The  impulse  which  pietism  gave  to 
German  education  was  in  the  direction  of  popularizing  learning. 
Francke  gave  his  attention  to  the  institutions,  particularly  the 
Orphanage  and  Paedagogium  ;  Thomasius  made  the  great  inno- 
vation of  delivering  university  lectures  in  German  instead  of 
Latin ;  and  Christian  Wolff  interpreted  philosophy  for  the 
people.  The  significance  of  this  movement  toward  popular 
education  was  immediately  felt  throughout  Germany,  and  even 
in  far-off  America,  and  prepared  the  way  for  new  reforms  and 
new  institutions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  pietistic  awakening  was  followed  by  a  great  literary 
revival  in  Germany.  A  new  era  was  opened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  literature  and  English  free  thought  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.*  In  the  midst  of  this  cultural 
revival  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  Prussian  throne,  and 
began  that  series  of  reforms  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Prussia  and  the  new  German  Empire  of  to-day.  Among  Fred- 
erick's innovations  the  school  reform  is  significant.  Through 
his  Minister  of  Justice,  von  Zedlitz,  he  introduced  important 
changes  in  the  Gymnasium  in  1779.  Latin  was  left  with  its 
former  prestige ;  Greek  was  increased ;  French  became  a  regular 
subject  of  instruction,  and  other  foreign  languages  were  taught  as 
circumstances  demanded.  German  was  given  more  attention  ; 
history  and  geography  were  made  favorite  subjects ;  arithmetic 
was  accentuated ;  physics  and  natural  history  and  drawing  be- 
came required  studies  ;  logic  and  the  history  of  philosophy  took 
the  place  of  jurisprudence  and  speculative  philosophy.  The  old 
idea  of  a  court  school  had  assumed  a  new  form  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  demand  for  more  practical  education,  and  taken 
shape  in  the  so-called  military  school  (Ritterakademie),  a 
highly  developed  form  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
Karlschule  at  Stuttgart,  where  the  poet  Schiller  was  educated. 

*  The  opening  of  the  Univeriitj  of  Gdttingen  (1737)  formed  an  important 
link  in  the  Anglo*German  relations  in  the  earlj  Georgian  Period. 
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Another  step  in  the  school  reform  of  Prussia  was  the  creation 
of  a  board  of  educational  control  (Oberschulbehorde)  in  1787, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  Kultus- 
ministerium  of  the  present  time.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
board  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  established  at  Halle  after 
the  model  of  that  in  Gottingen,  and  a  system  of  examinations 
was  introduced  as  a  preliminary  to  entering  the  university. 
This  attempt  to  bring  the  schools  under  state  control  was  com- 
pleted by  the  act  known  as  **  Das  allgemeine  Landrecht"  of 
1794.  In  1801  the  university  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  In  181 2  a  general 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching  was 
introduced. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  new  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Bonn  were  founded,  as  expressions  of  the  higher  interest 
in  the  modern  disciplines  in  which  natural  science  and  philoso- 
phy play  such  a  significant  role.  At  Berlin,  in  particular,  were 
gathered  the  greatest  representatives  of  modern  science  in  all 
Germany,  thus  giving  the  new  university,  from  the  start,  that 
initial  impulse  which  foreshadowed  its  position  at  the  head 
of  the  German  schools. 

The  next  serious  change  in  the  Prussian  school  system  was 
introduced  in  1816  by  Slivern,  whose  curriculum  strongly 
favored  Greek.  Greek  disputations  interchanged  with  those  in 
Latin.  The  subjects  had  the  following  hours  throughout  the 
Gymnasium  course :  Greek,  50 ;  Latin,  76 ;  German,  44 ; 
history,  30;  geography,  30;  mathematics,  60;  religion,  draw- 
ing, writing,  were  all  made  obligatory.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  growing  interest  in  the  realia^  especially  in 
natural  history  and  politics,  soon  kindled  a  revolt  against  Greek 
and  the  excessive  number  of  hours  required  of  the  pupil.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  **  Circularreskript"  of  1837  reduced  the  hours 
of  instruction  in  the  Gymnasium  from  320  to  270,  and  the  term  of 
study  from  ten  years  to  nine.  Greek  instruction  was  reduced 
to  40  hours,  and  translation  into  Greek  was  eliminated. 
Mathematics  was  reduced  from  60  to  33  hours ;  Latin  instruc- 
tion was  increased  to  86  hours,  and  German  became  the 
language  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  Gymnasium  was 
recognized  as  the  preparatory  school  for  the  university. 
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It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  new  scientific  spirit  asserted 
itself  in  the  defense  of  the  realia^  and  demanded  a  type  of 
school  which  should  prepare  for  the  practical  professions  of  life. 
The  result  was  the  **  Realschule,"  which  had  been  foreshad- 
owed in  the  military  academy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
political  events  following  the  French  Revolution  had  done 
much  to  bring  about  this  educational  revolution.  The  gym- 
nastic reforms  of  Father  Jahn,  inaugurating  a  new  idea  of 
physical  culture  as  the  basis  of  national  education,  the  new 
discoveries  in  natural  science,  especially  in  geology  and 
geography,  the  political  and  social  revolt  expressed  in  the 
July  revolution  of  1830,  and  in  the  young  German  movement 
of  the  early  thirties — all  clamored  for  a  new  education  dealing 
with  the  momentous  issues  of  practical  life. 

Kortum's  **  Instructions'*  for  final  examinations  in  the  burgher 
schools  and  Realschulen  (1832)  required  an  essay  in  French 
and  English  or  Italian.  This  examination  qualified  for  the 
one-year  military  service  and  for  postal,  forestry,  architecture 
and  subaltern  state  service.  The  *' Kabinetsordre,"  of  June 
the  6th,  1842,  restored  gymnastics  to  the  curriculum  and  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  the  patriotic  movement  toward  popular 
freedom,  which  had  been  suppressed  during  the  period  of  the 
*•  Reaction." 

A  new  era  began  in  German  education  with  the  National 
School  Conference,  convened  by  Ladenberg  in  1849,  ^^^  ^^"^ 
the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Realschulen  in  1859. 
By  this  new  effort  the  Realschulen  were  divided  into  twa 
classes  or  orders:  Realschulen  I  Ordnung,  and  Realschulen 
II  Ordnung.  The  first  class  covered  a  period  of  nine  years,, 
and  required  Latin,  and  qualified  for  all  professions  not  de- 
manding a  complete  university  education.  The  second  class- 
prepared  more  specifically  for  the  higher  technical  callings.^ 
In  the  Falk  Reform  of  1882  the  instruction  in  the  Gymnasium 
took  on  ^more  practical  features  borrowed  fro|n  the  Real* 
schulen.  Latin  was  reduced  nine  hours,  and  Greek  two  hours^ 
while  French  was  increased  four  hours,  history  and  geography 
three  hours,  mathematics  two  hours,  natural  science  four 
hours.  Manual  training  schools  (Gewerbeschulen),  without 
Latin,  became  Oberealschulen. 
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Meanwhile  a  movement  for  more  radical  reform  in  the 
direction  of  the  realia  had  begun.  As  early  as  1865  Director 
Ostendorf,  of  Lippstadt  advocated  the  earlier  introduction  of 
French  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  Latin.  In  187 1  an  effort 
was  made  in  Altona  to  introduce  this  reform,  but  it  was  not 
until  1878  that  Dr.  E.  Schlee  inaugurated  the  Reform  School 
in  the  Realanstalt  of  Altona.  In  this  new  school  no  Latin  was 
required  during  the  first  three  years  from  Sexta  to  Quarta,  in- 
clusive. With  the  beginning  of  Untertertia  the  elective  system 
was  put  into  operation,  and  the  pupil  allowed  to  take  the 
Gymnasium  course  on  the  one  hand  or  the  Realschule  on  the 
other.  A  new  phase  of  reform  was  agitated  by  F.  Hornemann 
in  a  plea  for  the  so-called  Union  School  ('^  Einheitsschule"), 
and  this  movement  took  organized  shape  in  1886  in  the  so- 
called  "  Deutscher  Einheitsschuleverin."  The  object  of  the 
movement  was  to  establish  a  more  democratic  type  of  school, 
in  which  all  classes  should  have  a  uniform  education,  but  the 
movement  was  found  to  be  practically  unacceptable  because  of 
its  socialistic  tendencies.  While  the  idea  of  the  Einheitsschule 
was  given  up,  the  Altona  reform  gained  recognition,  and  ulti- 
mately took  its  place.  In  1889  ^^  "Verein  fiir  Schulre- 
form ''  was  organized  with  Freidrich  Lange  at  its  head,  and 
with  the  *'  Zeitschrift  flir  die  Reform  des  hoheren  Schulwesens  " 
as  its  organ. 

In  1890  Emperor  William  II  summoned  the  December  con- 
ference and  delivered  his  memorable  address  to  the  school- 
men, declaring  that  the  schools  had  lost  touch  with  real  life 
and  must  regain  it ;  that  German  must  be  made  the  foundation 
for  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  German  essay  the  center  about 
which  all  revolves,  closing  his  address  with  these  memorable 
words  :  *<  Gentlemen,  men  must  not  look  at  the  world  through 
spectacles,  but  with  their  own  eyes,  and  take  pleasure  in  that 
which  they  have  before  them,  in  the  Fatherland  and  its  institu- 
tions.    You  are  called  upon  to  aid  in  this  task." 

In  1892  the  plan  of  a  Reform  School,  already  introduced  at 
Altona,  was  adopted  in  more  systematic  form  in  the  city  schools 
of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  uniting 
the  aims  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  in  one  complex 
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elective  system.  The  first  three  years  of  this  curriculum  are 
the  same  for  all  pupils.  In  this  first  period,  from  Sexta  to 
Q^arta,  inclusive,  one  foreign  language,  namely,  French,  is 
required.  With  Untertertia,  Latin  is  introduced  and  French 
continued ;  with  Untersecunda,  Greek  is  introduced  for  those 
wishing  to  follow  the  old  classical  course  of  the  Gymnasium,  or 
English  for  those  wishing  to  pursue  technical  studies.  The 
schedule  given  below  will  show  the  number  of  hours  and  the 
distribution  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  now  extended  from 
the  first  Frankfurt  Plan  (Gymnasium  and  Realschule)  of  the 
common  substructure  of  three  years  to  the  present  curriculum 
with  the  substructure  of  five  years.  This  summary  is  taken 
from  the  work  recently  published  under  the  editorship  of  W. 
Lexis  and  entitled  *'Die  Reform  des  hoheren  Schulwesens  in 
Preussen,"  Halle  1902. 

Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium  with  the  first  five  years  alike. 

Prankfort  Plan  extended. 
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The  results  of  the  Reform  School  experiments,  both  in 
Altona  and  in  the  Musterschule  in  Frankfurt,  have  justified  the 
elective  principle  which  has  long  been  in  force  in  a  variety  of 
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forms  in  our  American  colleges,  and  in  some  of  them  has  gone 
to  such  extremes  as  to  demoralize  the  steady  purpose  which 
should  be  maintained  in  any  system  of  academic  education. 
The  German  reform  method  guarantees  a  certain  dignity  and 
stability  of  curriculum,  which  might  well  be  heeded  by  the 
American  colleges.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
language  courses.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  German 
pupil  of  the  Realschule  and  Gymnasium  in  Germany  enters  the 
university  with  an  incomparably  better  command  of  foreign 
languages  than  that  possessed  by  the  graduate  of  the  American 
college.  This  is  a  condition  of  things  in  America  for  which 
the  secondary  schools  are  primarily  responsible  and  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  college  to  effectually  correct.  Our  secondary 
schools,  not  content  with  the  essentials  of  college  preparation, 
overburden  both  the  curriculum  and  the  pupil,  and  seek  all 
possible  short  cuts  to  bring  the  pupil  through  the  course,  thus 
eliminating  or  neglecting  the  great  essentials  of  thorough 
language  study — systematic  grammar,  writing  and  conversation. 
This  state  of  things  can  only  be  thoroughly  corrected  in  a 
uniform  national  system  of  education,  with  graded  schools. 
A  glance  at  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  German 
education  must  impress  the  observer  with  the  importance  of  a 
uniform  national  system.  This  is  illustrated  from  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Great  to  those  of  William  II.  The  rapid  progress 
made  in  the  cloister  schools  and  cathedral  schools  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Great  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  edicts 
of  the  great  emperor,  which  gave  to  all  church  institutions  a 
national  character  and  enforced  a  general  system  of  instruction. 
In  like  manner  the  rise  and  decline  of  provincial  universities 
after  the  Reformation  furnish  ample  illustration  of  the  chaos 
which  may  reign  when  the  central  government  loses  its  control 
over  education.  It  is  with  the  reforms  of  the  Prussian  school 
system,  begun  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  continued  by  his 
successors,  and  culminating  in  the  national  system  of  education 
in  the  new  German  Empire,  that  German  education  has 
achieved  such  signal  results.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
offered  on  political  grounds  to  the  principle  of  centralized  con- 
trol, the  results  of  the  national  German  school  system,  begin- 
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ning  with  the  Volksschule  and  finishing  with  the  university  are 
an  incontestible  argument  for  national  uniformity  and  control 
in  education.  Nor  does  this  centralized  national  control 
necessarily  interfere  with  freedom  and  individuality  in  the  pro- 
vincial or  local  schools,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  studied  at 
German  universities.  The  one  staple,  and  almost  the  only 
staple  of  uniformity  in  the  German  universities,  is  a  general  con- 
census as  to  curriculum  and  thoroughness  of  instruction. 
Scarcely  any  two  universities  offer  in  the  same  semester  in  a 
given  department  the  same  subject.  There  is,  moreover,  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  individuality,  both  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  and  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  university  is  recog- 
nized as  the  arena  of  liberty,  freedom  to  learn  and  freedom  to 
teach  (Lernfreiheit  and  Lehrfreiheit) .  The  Gymnasium  and 
Realeschule  are  considered,  properly,  the  apprenticeship  stage 
of  the  student's  education,  in  which  he  learns  the  essentials  of 
culture,  the  foundations  upon  which  his  profession  must  ^rest. 
The  reform  school,  with  its  liberal  opportunity  for  election  at 
certain  critical  points  in  the  course,  is  the  soundest  system  of 
election  which  has  yet  been  found.  It  gives  ample  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  change  his  preparatory  course  before  entering 
the  university  or  technical  high  school,  and,  what  is  of  vast 
significance  and  advantage  over  the  free  elective  system  of  the 
American  college,  it  guarantees  that  the  preparation  shall  pro- 
ceed far  enough  in  the  chosen  direction  to  insure  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  essentials.  This  system  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  our  American  schools  would  leave  to  the  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  all  the  necessary  freedom,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  greatly  improve  the  standards  of  our  scholarship  by 
eliminating  the  loose  methods  of  instruction,  premature  or  ill- 
advised  election,  and  best  of  all,  by  bringing  all  schools,  public 
and  private,  up  to  a  uniform  and  efficient  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. 
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MARY  FRANCES   SCHABPFSR,     ETHICAL  CULTURE   SCHOOL,   NEW   YORK  CITY 

|HAT  the  kindergarten  world  is  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ment has  been  evinced  recently  by  some  heated 
discussions  in  one  of  our  leading  universities. 
Differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  from  two  ex- 
treme views  taken  by  many  leading  kinder- 
gartners.  The  conservatives  claim  to  stand 
loyal  to  Froebel  by  contending  for  the  literal 
interpretation  of  his  thought  as  expressed  in 
**  Education  of  Man,"  «*The  Mutter  and  Kose  Lieder,"  and 
**  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten/'  The  progressives  or 
radicals  favor  the  reorganization  of  Froebelian  theory  and 
practice  in  the  light  of  recent  developments  in  child  study  and 
the  newer  psychology.  This  conflict  is  but  another  instance 
of  the  clash  that  has  ever  existed  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
tradition  and  progress,  classicism  and  romanticism,  idealism 
and  realism.  The  leaders  of  the  old  school  still  look  upon 
Froebel  as  a  seer,  and  will  not  permit  any  inroads  of  modern 
scientific  discoveries  in  child  study  that  would  demand  radical 
changes  in  some  of  the  practical  work  of  .the  kindergarten. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  school  claim  that  the  revelations  of  the 
truths  of  to-day  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  revelations  of 
yesterday,  and  the  enfolders  of  that  which  will  be  revealed  in 
the  clearer  light  of  to-morrow.  The  most  significant  feature 
of  this  controversy  is  the  demand  the  educational  world  is 
making  upon  the  kindergarten  to  get  rid  of  many  practices 
which  it  affirms  are  unscientific  and  unpedagogic.  Dean 
Russell,  of  Teachers'  College,  says:  ** Principles  of  educa- 
tion, to  stand  the  test,  must  be  good  and  valid  everywhere. 
Practice  cannot  be  justified  by  tradition  or  eccentricity  excused 
on  appeal  to  authority."  Dr.  McVannel  likewise  offers  a  timely 
warning  when  he  says :  ''To  the  disciples  of  Froebel,  his  sys- 
tem has  become  a  unique  power,  not  merely  over  the  heart,  but 
over  the  thought  and  life  as  well.  They  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a  new  interest  imparted  to  their  work,  and  for  the  inde- 
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structible  confidence  that  education  is  no  empirical  matter,  but 
has  its  warrant  deep  in  the  very  nature  of  the  world.  His  phi- 
losophy of  education,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems,  perhaps,  the 
most  satisfactory  we  have  yet  had.  One  cannot  but  believe, 
however,  that  the  candid  reader  will  at  times  find  conclusions 
in  his  writings  sustained  by  reasonings  inadequately  developed, 
and  important  questions  by  no  means  satisfactorily  answered. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  permit  ourselves,  through  mere  kindli- 
ness of  heart  or  intellectual  inertia,  to  accept  or  emphasize  as 
true  or  final  all  that  Froebel  ever  said  or  did." 

Kindergartners  are  practically  of  one  mind  regarding  the 
appointments  and  furnishings  of  the  kindergarten  room,  and 
are  agreed  in  general  upon  the  value  of  story  telling,  songs, 
games,  and  play,  rhythm  and  play-activities  or  work  as  essen- 
tial features  which  afford  the  child  a  somewhat  conscious  rev- 
elation of  himself  and^  his  relation  to  the  life  about  him.  The 
difBculties  arise  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  stories  and 
games ;  the  practice  with  the  materials  known  as  gifts  and 
occupations ;  and  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  play 
and  work.  The  problems  then  group  themselves  under  three 
heads:  first,  the  program;  second,  games;  and  third,  work 
and  play. 

First,  by  the  program  is  meant  the  definite  plan  of  daily  pro- 
cedure extending  through  the  school  year.  Both  conservatives 
and  radicals  agree  that  each  day's  work  should  grow  naturally 
out  of  each  preceding  day,  and  that  the  year's  work  should 
form  a  cycle  of  experiences  leading  the  child  to  a  growing 
consciousness  of  the  various  relationships — in  the  home,  as  a 
member  of  the  family ;  in  the  school,  as  a  member  of  another 
whole ;  in  the  industrial  world,  as  consumer  and  producer  (in 
a  small  way)  ;  in  the  city  or  state,  as  a  citizen  and  sharer  in  its 
life ;  in  the  church,  as  one  with  all  mankind,  having  the  same 
Divine  inheritance ;  and  in  nature,  as  one  with  all  animate  and 
inanimate  life,  subject  to  the  same  universal,  beneficent  Law. 

The  conservatives  advocate  the  use  of  a  universal  program, 
finding  the  source  for  topics  of  interest  for  the  subject  matter 
of  their  curriculum  in  FroebeFs  Mother  Play  Book.  The  pro- 
gressives do  not  believe  in  a  universal  program.     They  con- 
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tend  that  the  same  law  of  creative  self-activity  is  as  essential 
to  the  life  and  growth  of  every  kindergartner  as  to  every  child ; 
and  that  only  as  she  uses  her  powers  of  mind  and  heart  in 
developing  a  program  best  adapted  to  individual  needs,  will 
she  grow  in  knowledge  and  power,  and  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  child  and  the  laws  of  his  growth  and  development. 

It  is  far  more  important  for  a  teacher  to  evolve  a  program 
that  will  help  the  child — say  of  our  city  slums — to  find  his  real 
self  in  an  environment  filled  with  pernicious  influences,  than  to 
follow  a  perfected  plan  constructed  for  the  child  *'  generic  "  rather 
than  the  child  ''  specific."  She  will  have  to  study  her  own  par- 
ticular neighborhood  and  families  in  order  to  find  *' points  of 
departure,"  seeking  for  beauty,  order,  and  virtue  even  in  the 
"mud  and  scum  of  things."  Prof.  Edward  L.  Thorndyke 
says :  "  No  single  curriculum  could  possibly  be  the  best  for  all 
kindergartens,  no  single  method  could  possibly  be  the  best  for 
all  kindergartners.  To  use  the  time  honored  phrase,  every 
kindergarten  is  confronted  more  by  concrete  conditions  than 
by  abstract  theories.  Very  great  freedom  should  be  allowed 
to  kindergartners  in  the  conduct  of  their  work,  provided  only 
that  they  are  individually  capable  and  so  educated  as  really  to 
deserve  professional  rank." 

FroebePs  Mother  Play  Book  was  written  as  a  result  of  his 
study  and  observations  of  the  peasant  mothers  in  the  smaller 
cities  of  Germany  in  their  associations  with  their  children. 
Nature  was  very  near  and  closely  related  to  the  simple  home 
life  of  these  people,  hence  we  find  fully  two  thirds  of  the  book 
devoted  to  some  form  of  nature  plays.  Many  of  the  primitive  in- 
dustries were  still  practiced,  such  as  the  wheelwright,  the  joiner, 
the'charcoal  burner.  These  are  found  among  the  plays.  The 
radicals  claim  the  significant  lesson  taught  by  this  book  is  the 
use  the  great  Froebel  made  of  the  simple  environment  of  the 
child ;  that  he  meant  it  as  illustrating  a  principle  of  growth. 
They  believe  herein  lies  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  hence 
would  begin  where  Froebel  began,  with  the  known,  the  real, 
and  lead  to  the  unknown,  the  ideal.  The  conservatives  con- 
tend that  Froebel  intended  the  book  to  set  forth  typical  experi- 
ences which  all  children  should  have,  hence  they  follow  it 
almost  religiously. 
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Second,  on  the  subject  of  games :  the  divergence  of  ways 
seems  even  wider  than  on  that  of  the  program.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris  says,  in  speaking  upon  this  phase  of  the  kindergarten  : 
*^  In  the  plays  and  games  he  (the  child)  becomes  conscious  of 
this  general  or  social  self,  and  there  dawns  the  higher  ideal  of 
a  self  that  is  realized  in  institutions  over  against  the  special 
self  of  the  particular  individual.  Here  the  child  climbs  up,  on 
this  symbolic  pathway,  through  play,  to  the  absolute  Mind.'' 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  suggests  a  similar  thought  in  her  chapter 
on  **The  Meaning  of  Play,"  in  Symbolic  Education :  **May 
not  the  child  receive  even  in  babyhood  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
the  universal  life,  and,  from  the  beginning  of  his  conscious 
career,  live  in  the  clear  sunlight  and  fresh  air  of  the  generic 
ideal,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  the  prison  walls  of  his  own 
atomic  individuality?" 

The  radicals  do  not  believe  such  stage  of  development  pos- 
sible with  even  a  five  year  old  child.  They  believe  with 
Schiller,  that  "  Deep  meaning  oft  lies  hid  in  childish  play,"  but 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  child  plays  a  particular  game  be- 
cause of  any  consciousness  or  premonition  of  its  symbolism, 
but  because  he  likes  the  activity  involved  in  the  particular  play. 
Take,  for  example,  the  play  of  the  knights,  so  popular  in  the 
kindergartens  of  the  conservatives.  The  child  can  only  be- 
come interested  in  it  through  the  pictures  shown  him,  for  there 
are  few  castles  in  our  time,  and  no  knights  of  mediaeval  times 
to  be  seen  "galloping  fast  and  galloping  free."  The  knight  is 
a  *'  de-personalized  "  individual,  clothed  with  all  the  virtues  brav- 
ery, kindliness,  and  strength  can  lend.  He  comes  to  greet  the 
**  good"  child.  Here  again  «•  good"  is  used  in  an  abstract  or 
general  sense.  When  the  knight  comes  to  greet  the  child  the 
second  time,  he  is  sad  to  find  the  little  one  has  been  *'  bad." 
The  radicals  would  illustrate  knighthood  or  valor  by  selecting 
a  story,  or  stories,  of  the  heroic  acts  of  particular  persons 
within  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  child,  as  for  instance,  the 
fireman,  the  policeman,  the  soldier,  or  the  sailor.  The  hero 
would  have  a  name,  the  incident  would  occur  in  a  particular 
place,  and  the  rescued  would  be,  perhaps,  a  little  girl  named 
*'  Elizabeth."    They   would  idealize   the   virtue   found  in  the 
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individual  familiar  to  everyday  life  rather  than  in  the  far  off 
mystical  somebody  who  lived  some  time,  somewhere.  It  is 
simply  the  choice  between  *' raising  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  or 
bringing  an  angel  down.'' 

The  third  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  use  of  the  kindergar- 
ten materials,  called  by  the  initiated — Gifts  and  Occupations. 
Froebel  believed  that  the  individual  could  not  realize  his  three- 
fold inheritance  as  a  child  of  Nature,  Man,  and  God,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  formal  aspects  of  nature  as  they  are 
embodied  in  form,  size,  number,  direction,  and  position.  In 
order  that  the  individual  might  begin  the  conquest  of  nature, 
he  planned  a  series  of  objects  known  as  Gifts.  This  series  of 
gifts  logically  related  represents  a  complete  analysis  of  form 
from  the  sphere  through  the  various  solid  forms  of  three  dimen- 
sions in  ball,  cube,  and  cylinder,  also  divided  cubes  in  the 
building  blocks ;  surface  forms  of  two  dimensions  in  circular, 
square  and  triangular  tablets ;  forms  of  only  one  dimension  in 
sticks  and  rings  of  varying  length  and  size,  down  to  the  final 
analysis  in  the  point  represented  by  the  seed.  A  correspond- 
ing synthesis  is  represented  by  the  occupations,  beginning  with 
the  point  in  perforating,  followed  by  lines  curved  and  straight 
in  sewing  and  linear  drawing,  surfaces  in  paper  folding,  and 
weaving ;  skeleton  outlines  in  peas  and  sticks,  also  cardboard 
modeling,  which  brings  us  to  the  solid  again  in  clay  modeling, 
and  thus  completes  the  **  Alphabet  of  Form."  * 

The  conservatives  believe  in  the  use  of  this  material  by 
means  of  what  they  term  **  restricted  play."  '*  Not  so  much  to 
illustrate  the  real  or  vicarious  experiences  of  life  as  to  acquaint 
the  mind  with  general  properties  of  matter"  (Miss  Harrison). 
Miss  Mills  voices  the  thought  of  the  radicals  when  she  says : 
**The  formal  use  of  the  gifts  violates  the  order  of  mental  devel- 
opment in  that  it  forces  abstract,  logical  forms  of  thought  upon 
the  child  at  an  age  when  the  mental  life  is  developed  by  means 
of  apperceptive  activities.     The  development  of  logical  power 

*  For  elucidation  of  the  gifts  see  '*  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,"  Froebel ; 
Kindergarten  Guide,  bj  Madame  Kraus  Boelte;  Kindergarten  Building  Gifts, 
bj  Elizabeth  Harrison;  The  Kindergarten  Gifts,  hy  Harriette  M.  Mills; 
Teachers'  College  Record,  November,  1904. 
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is  not  a  need  of  childhood,  and  the  affirmation  that  the  child 
feels  the  sequence  of  the  gifts  is  open  to  gravest  question." 

The  question  of  method  is  involved  as  well  as  subject  matter. 
With  the  conservatives,  the  material  is  primarily  an  end  in  it- 
self; with  the  progressives  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  mate- 
rials are  used  for  the  expression  of  thought  resulting  in  simple 
picture  making  or  story  telling  with  blocks,  sticks,  scissors, 
paper,  or  crayons.  The  conservatives  use  this  '*  Alphabet  of 
Form"  very  much  as  the  old  school  might  the  alphabet  of 
letters  when  the  child  was  taught  his  A,  B,  C's,  as  preliminary 
to  learning  to  spell  or  read.  The  progressives  use  the  gifts 
and  occupations  after  the  fashion  of  the  present  method  of 
teaching  reading.  They  believe  in  the  sentence  method,  or 
unitary  experience,  teaching  the  wholes  first,  then  the  relation 
of  parts.  The  child  makes  something  which,  to  him,  repre- 
sents an  object  selected  out  of  his  enviroment,  or  suggested  to 
his  mind  through  song  or  story,  then  follows  the  analysis  in 
the  **how"  and  *'why,"  which  incidentally  reveals  the  struc- 
ture to  be  made  up  of  lines  (curved  or  straight),  blocks  (ob- 
long or  cubical),  surfaces  (triangular  or  square),  etc.  With 
five  year  old  children  they  believe  in  placing  the  **  emphasis 
on  the  function  rather  than  on  the  structure  or  form  of  things." 
The  new  school  introduced  the  use  of  the  larger  materials,  and 
places  little  emphasis  upon  the  finer  work  which  taxes  the 
nerves  of  the  child. 

It  is  evident  Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Supervisor  of  Kinder- 
gartens of  New  York  City,  does  not  regard  this  alphabet  of 
form  either  as  sacred  or  inviolate,  for  she  says  in  a  recently 
published  '« Kindergarten  Creed,''  "  I  believe  that  the  best 
materials  for  play  in  the  kindergarten  are  indicated  by  Froebel," 
and  ''that  the  most  important  of  these  are  balls,  building 
blocks,  sand,  clay,  paper,  crayon  or  brush,  and  scissors."  She 
also  says,  '•  I  believe  that  constructive  play  with  these  or  other 
plastic  materials  should  follow  naturally  a  few  simple  indus- 
tries, and  that  such  play  should  develop  gradually  into  work." 
This  latter  statement  especially  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  pro- 
gressives concerning  the  development  of  work  out  of  play. 
The  conservatives  regard  even  the  mere  mention  of  work  to  the 
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child  ''as  premature  to  this  stage  of  development.*'  And  yet, 
judging  from  the  exhibitions  of  children's  work  done  in  the 
kindergartens  of  these  two  extreme  schools,  one  sees  mani- 
fested in  the  progressive  schools  a  more  natural  expression  of 
the  play  spirit  of  the  child  in  the  crude  objects  made  by  him 
expressive  of  his  immediate  environment  and  childish  interests, 
rather  than  in  the  more  formal  '*  schools"  of  folding,  weaving, 
sewing,  or  drawing,  as  is  shown  by  children  taught  by  the 
conservative  kindergartners. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  What  is  to  determine  which  of 
these  two  extreme  views  is  right?  It  would  seem  that  the  child 
himself  ought  to  be  the  unit  of  measure.  President  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University,  says  :  **  That  which  is  intrinsically  best  in 
any  particular  stage  of  development  is  the  best  preparation  for 
that  which  is  to  follow,"  and  Froebel  says  that  '*the  child 
(boy  or  man)  should  know  no  other  endeavor  but  to  be  at  every 
stage  of  development  wholly  what  this  age  calls  for."  Which 
of  the  two  schools  more  nearly  interpret  Froebel's  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  the  Education  of  Man,  where  he  says  with  prophetic 
vision:  '*The  destiny  of  all  things  is  to  unfold  the  divine 
essence,  and  thus  manifest  God.  The  destiny  of  man  as  a 
rational  being  is  to  become  conscious  of  the  divine  essence  and 
to  reveal  it  in  his  life  with  self-determination  and  freedom.  .  .  . 
To  recognize  the  workings  of  this  universal  divine  principle 
in  nature  and  humanity  is  Science.  To  discern  its  bearings 
upon  the  development  of  rational  beings  is  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation. To  apply  it  practically  to  all  kinds  of  individuals  in 
all  stages  of  development  is  the  Art  of  Education.  To  lead  the 
pupil  to  its  conscious  revelation  is  the  goal  of  Education." 

The  kindergarten  as  an  institution  is  still  very  young,  having 
scarcely  passed  out  of  its  infancy.  It  may  be  that  these  war- 
rings  within  are  nothing  more  than  growing  pains,  and  may 
prove  to  be  but  the  dawn  of  those  symptoms  attendant  upon 
adolescence.  The  criticism  and  contention  is  doubtless  the 
crucial  test  through  which  all  new  movements  must  pass.  We 
see  good  in  it ;  already  kindergartners  everywhere  are  seriously 
and  thoughtfully  casting  about  for  good  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  within  them.     The   school,  too,  is  having  its  turn  at 
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persecution  for  the  '^  fads  and  frills"  introduced  alongside  of 
the  three  R's,  for  which  the  kindergarten  is  more  or  less 
responsible.  It  behooves  all  concerned  to  take  heed  to  the 
injunction  of  the  aposde  Paul,  ^^  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good,"  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  all  life  is  in  flux,  and  that  premature  crystallization  of 
thought  into  system  is  menacing  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

After  all  is  said  and  proved,  it  may  be  discovered  that  con- 
servatives and  progressives  are  but  looking  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  truths.  No  revelation  of  truth,  however  great,  is 
final.  Not  until  kindergartners  delve  deep  enough  to  establish 
themselves  upon  principles — not  merely  Froebelian,  but  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  proved  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  growth 
and  development— will  these  differences  of  method  and  pro- 
cedure be  seen  in  their  proper  proportion  and  relation  to  the 
whole  problem,  not  of  the  kindergarten  only,  but  of  all 
Education. 


The   Direct    Method    ol  Teaching   Modern 

Languages 

(As  Applied  In  the  Schools  of  France) 

WILLIAM  B.   ASPIMWALL,  NSW  YORK  STATS  NORMAL  COLLBGB,   ALBANY,   N.    Y. 

HE  reform  of  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  lyc6es  (secondary  schools)  of  France, 
has  taken  definite  shape  in  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  **  m6thode  directe."  The  purely  indirect 
method,  which  regards  a  foreign  language  as  a 
distinctly  foreign  world  to  be  studied,  approaches 
it  and  treats  it  objectively,  we  may  say  superfi- 
cially, entering  from  without  into  but  a  limited 
possession  of  it,  and  its  success  is  more  or  less  uncertain.  Di- 
rectly opposed  to  this  method  is  the  purely  direct  method  which 
proceeds  as  far  as  possible  subjectively,  starting  from  the  center 
rather  than  from  the  boundary  of  the  domain  of  the  new  lan- 
guage ;  it  creates  at  once  its  own  environment  and  horizon, 
which  it  enlarges  constantly,  so  that  from  the  first,  and  with 
increasing  ability,  it  gains  an  effective  possession  of  it. 

If  the  study  of  modern  languages  had  for  its  special  object 
merely  a  certain  culture  of  the  mind,  they  would  evidently  be 
better  adapted  to  the  first  or  indirect  method,  the  method  of 
translation,  which  constantly  compares  the  foreign  language 
with  the  mother  tongue.  But  in  the  words  of  the  French  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  :  '*  The  modern  languages  should  not 
be  taught  as  dead  languages.  We  are  not  to  make  of  them  an 
instrument  of  literary  culture  or  of  intellectual  gymnastics.  We 
are  rather  to  employ  the  method  which  will  give  the  pupil  the 
most  rapidly  and  the  most  surely  an  effective  possession  of  these 
languages."  This  method  is  the  direct  method ;  and  making 
use  of  the  same  natural  methods  by  which  the  pupils  learn  the 
mother  tongue,  it  gives  little  attention  in  the  beginning  to  syn- 
tax, and  still  less  to  philology.  It  consists  rather  of  oral  exer- 
cises, of  conversation,  recitation,  reading,  explanation  of 
authors,  exercises  of  criticism,  all  of  which  aim  to  put  at  the 
pupil's  disposition  a  broad  vocabulary,  to  accustom  him  to  the 
pronunciation,  and  to  enable  him  rapidly  to  construct  sentences. 
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Instead  of  studying  the  foreign  language  by  constant  compari* 
son  with  the  mother  tongue,  it  tends  to  suppress  as  much  as 
possible  this  medium  and  to  put  the  pupils  directly  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  the  sounds,  words  and  sentences  of  the  foreign  language. 
The  method  of  translation  has  long  been  the  fundamental  exer* 
cise  in  the  study  of  modern  languages,  not  because  the  teachers 
have  blindly  followed  the  methods  of  teaching  the  dead  Ian* 
guages,  but  because  the  translation  is  the  most  rapid  means  of 
acquiring  what  we  may  describe  as  an  intellectual  rather  than 
a  practical  knowledge  of  them,  and  because  the  time,  an  element 
indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  the  latter,  has  been  limited. 
But  the  method  of  translation  by  appealing  to  the  intelligence^ 
and  forcing  a  use  of  the  reason  and  of  the  reflection,  fails  ut- 
terly to  accomplish  that  development  without  which  a  real  and 
effective  possession  of  a  language  is  impossible ;  namely,  the 
developing  of  the  spirit  of  imitation  or  an  instinct  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  other  words  the  translation  must  cease  to  be  an  end 
in  itself;  while  its  use  is  not  entirely  to  be  suppressed,  the  pupil 
is  led  to  understand  the  text  directly  by  the  conversation,  and 
by  questions  the  teacher  learns  directly  if  the  pupil  haa 
understood. 

But  to  make  possible  this  substitution  of  conversation  or  of 
dialogue  for  the  translation  of  the  old  method,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  pupil  should  possess  a  certain  speaking  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  from  the  beginning 
the  foreign  language  must  be  presented  to  the  pupil  in  the  form 
of  spoken  language.  Following  the  direct  method  it  should  be 
taught  with  attention  first  of  all  to  the  pronunciation,  the  medium 
of  the  teaching  being,  not  the  book,  but  the  ear.  The  pupil 
will  reproduce,  not  groups  of  letters,  which  he  sees  in  a  printed 
form  in  his  book  and  which  he  will  inevitably  try  to  pronounce 
after  the  manner  of  the  letters  in  his  mother  tongue,  but  words 
and  sentences  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  and  which  at  first,  at 
least,  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  in  printed  or  written  form.  In 
thus  training  him  to  speak,  the  teacher  will  aim  to  develop  in 
him  the  ability  to  grasp  accurately  the  sounds  pronounced,  and 
to  reproduce  them  himself  correctly  and  without  effort ;  and  the 
habits  of  comprehending  the  sense  of  the  words  and  sentences- 
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thus  pronounced,  and  of  expressing  his  thought  directly  in  the 
foreign  language  without  the  aid  or  necessity  of  translation. 

Tlie  means  of  putting  into  operation  this  oral  method  is  the 
use  of  objects,  teaching  by  the  aspect  of  things,  creating  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  associations  as  vivid  and  as  rapid  as  possi- 
ble between  the  ideas  that  the  objects  suggest  and  the  corre- 
sponding words  in  the  foreign  language.  Real  or  imagined 
objects,  drawings,  pictures,  movements,  gestures,  etc.,  may  be 
made  to  serve  this  end.  Great  opportunity  is  here  offered  to 
the  liberty,  initiative  and  invention  of  the  teacher,  which  after 
all  are  necessary  to  give  life  and  worth  to  any  teaching. 

The  teaching  of  the  grammar  is  doubtless  not  less  important 
than  that  of  the  pronunciation.  But  to  know  the  grammar  is 
not  to  be  able  to  recite  a  long  list  of  rules, — it  is  rather  to  give 
the  words  their  proper  form  and  position  in  the  sentence ;  and 
this  instruction  begins  at  the  same  time  with  the  oral  lessons. 
It  forms  in  itself  an  excellent  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  contributes  much  to  give  the  pupils  facility  and 
accuracy  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts.  Furthermore,  to 
the  first  oral  lessons  will  succeed  naturally  the  first  readings 
and  the  first  written  exercises ;  and  these  will  furnish  at  the 
same  time  simple  notions  of  grammar ;  but  at  all  times,  even 
after  the  more  systematic  teaching  of  grammar  has  begun,  the 
exercises  should  be  made  simple  and  practical.  These  exer- 
cises will  include,  besides  the  important  one  of  dictation,  words 
to  be  put  in  the  plural,  adjectives  to  be  put  in  the  comparative 
form,  verbs  of  which  the  tense  is  to  be  changed,  sentences  to 
be  completed  by  words  known  or  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  exercise,  etc.  Other  exercises,  which  develop  more  espe- 
cially the  vocabulary,  will  consist  in  giving  the  definitions  of 
words  and  in  describing  objects.  The  vocabulary  starting  with 
words  the  most  concrete  will  extend  itself  little  by  little  to  the 
common  expressions  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature.  By 
gradation  of  difficulty  the  pupil  will  arrive  naturally  and  surely 
at  the  stage  when  he  can  produce  a  recitation  or  a  reading 
made  by  a  teacher  the  preceding  day. 

Throughout  all  succeeding  classes,  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  oral  exercises  with  as  much  faithfulness  as  the  written  work. 
They  must  be  varied  as  to  subject,  and  may  include  the  foreign 
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country,  the  great  deeds  and  the  life  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
it,  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  their  literature,  etc.  They  must 
constantly  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  to  their  degree 
of  maturity  and  to  their  other  studies.  In  short,  the  method 
should  follow  step  by  step  the  development  of  the  pupils'  mind8\ 
Of  course  the  teacher  is  at  all  times  held  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  foreign  language ;  he  must  not  allow  himself  or  the 
pupils  to  use  the  mother  tongue,  except  in  the  rare  cases  when 
it  is  indispensable  for  explanation. 

For  the  better  application  of  this  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages,  the  devices  and  materials  that  are  urged  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  are  many.  Not  all  schools  have  yet 
provided  them  in  their  entirety,  but  their  utility,  is  the  sure 
guarantee  of  their  eventual  general  adoption.  There  should 
be  an  abundant  supply  of  pictures  and  collections  of  objects  for 
the  beginners ;  it  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  circulating  school 
library,  well  supplied  with  newspapers,  magazines,  photo- 
graphs, maps,  and  interesting  books  printed  in  the  foreign 
language ;  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  may  be  decorated  with 
inscriptions  in  the  language  studied,  with  the  map  of  the 
country,  views  of  the  principal  cities,  portraits  of  the  illustrious 
men,  and  even  artistic  posters.  In  each  school  there  can  also 
be,  as  is  already  the  case  in  many  schools  of  France,  an 
English,  German,  Spanish  or  other  club,  whose  value  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  foreign  language  is  obvious ;  and  finally,  as 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  the  city  of  Caen,  it  is  suggested 
that  young  foreigners  be  admitted  as  assistants  to  direct  the 
play  or  recreation  of  the  pupils,  and  to  furnish  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  the  pupils  to  have  practice  in  real  conversation. 

Such  is  the  direct  method  of  teaching  modern  languages  as 
adopted  in  France,  and  of  which  the  application  is  now  being 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  literary  culture  so 
essential  in  the  old  methods  has  not  lost  all  its  importance,  but 
it  is  subordinated  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  language.  . 
The  invariable  aim  is  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  make  use  of  the 
foreign  language  without  having  recourse  to  his  own,  to  express 
his  thoughts  directly,  without  formulating  them  first  in  the 
mother  tongue,  and  to  understand  a  foreign  text  without  being 
obliged  to  translate  it. 


E/ditorial 

PLR-vREACHING  in  their  influence  and  altogether  wholesome 
are  the  various  educational  conferences  held  in  recent  years 
through  certain  of  the  Southern  States.  Headed  by  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  of  New  York,  there  is  at  once  a  guarantee  of  good  sense  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  their  deliberations. 

One  such  meeting  was  held  early  in  May  of  this  year  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  at  which  were  present  a  half  dozen  metropolitan  journalists,  emi- 
nent lawyers,  ministers,  and  statesmen  of  national  reputation,  public 
school  and  college  men  from  more  than^<  a  dozen  states,  merchants, 
bankers,  federal  and  state  officials,  and  [philanthropists.  Fourteen 
Southern  States  were  represented  by  their  respective  superintendents  of 
education. 

The  aim  of  this  conference,  as  of  others  [that  have  been  held,  as 
officially  set  forth  '^  is  not  to  bestow  gifts  upon  any  educational  institu- 
tion, neither  to  solicit  money  for  the  cause ;  simply  to  get  the  great 
body  of  the  people  interested  in  the  better  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, in  order  that  the  sum  of  crime  in  the  land  may  be  lessened,  and 
the  sum  of  happiness  may  be  increased."  It  works  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  '^  the  greatest  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  an  educa- 
tional organization  is  to  arouse  the  public  interest  and  enthusiasm,"  and 
give  intelligent  direction  to  their  exercise.  There  was,  at  Lexington, 
a  recounting  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  the  workjof  local  improvement  leagues 
in  various  states  south ;  the  result  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
legislation ;  the  conditions  and  success  attending  movements  for  in- 
creased local  taxation,  consolidation  of  schools,  libraries,  longer  terms, 
trained  teachers,  and  community  interest. 

Such  gatherings,  whether  South  or  North,  cannot  fail  of  merited  good 
results,  both  to  the  schools  and  the  people. 

THE  retirement  of  Dr.  William  T,  Harris  from  his  position,  long 
and  honorably  held  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  regretted  from  whatever  consideration.  For  a 
generation  Dr.  Harris  has  been  recognized  as,  not  only  officially  but 
personally  and  by  right,  first  in  our  profession.  He  is  characteristic- 
ally a  leader.  Quiet  and  non-aggressive,  he  has  yet  impressed  his 
philosophy  and  his  practice  upon  schools  and  educational  doctrine  as 
has  no  other  writer  or  teacher  in  this  country.  Both  men  and  women, 
in  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  have 
felt  and  profited  by  his  influence.     He  was  a  pioneer  in  public  school 
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work  and  has  seen  the  poorly  organized  efforts  at  establishing  school 
systems  half  a  century  ago  grow  into  something  like  unity  and  intelli- 
gent practice.  He  has  been  a  part  of  every  earnest  movement  for  their 
bettering.  Clear  in  his  vision,  far-seeing  as  to  its  ends  and  motives, 
philosophical  in  considering  educational  problems,  looking  always  for 
large  and  abiding  results,  his  has  always  been  a  steadying  influence, 
corrective  of  whims  and  extravagances,  and  always  constructive.  His 
school  reports  and  the  records  of  his  long  service  in  St.  Louis,  like 
those  of  Horace  Mann  in  Massachusetts,  are  classic  to-day  among  all 
school  records.  They  are  Platonic  in  their  breadth  of  view,  and  Aris- 
totelian in  attention  to  details.  There  are  few  school  documents  to*day 
that  better  repay  careful  and  critical  study. 

But  it  is  as  a  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States  that 
Dr.  Harris  will  be  best  known  by  the  present  and  rising  generation. 
Appointed  to  the  position,  September,  1889,  he  served  nearly  seven- 
teen years ;  one  year  longer  than  Dr.  Eaton,  the  two  terms  covering 
thirty-three  years  of  the  thirty-nine  years  since  the  first  Commissioner, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  was  appointed.  Mr.  Dawson's  term  was  for 
three  years  from  1886  to  1889,  when  Dr.  Harris  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion he  has  so  honorably  filled. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  these  years,  while  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  and  rationalize  and  make  available  for 
use  the  statistical  tables.  Information  has  been  gathered  from  certain 
new  facts,  notably  school  administration  and  age  attendance ;  impor- 
tant recommendations  re-enforced  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, have  effected  uniformity  in  school  reports  and  important  data ; 
and  the  hand  of  the  Commissioner  has  been  made  to  appear  in  suc- 
cessive critical  studies  and  interpretations  of  the  figures,  of  which  Dr. 
Harris  is  such  a  master.  His  comparison  a  few  years  ago  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  amounts  expended  for  education  and  the  length  of  the 
school  period,  in  different  (typical)  states,  and  the  increase  in  wealth 
and  the  earning  power  of  labor  in  those  states,  was  a  striking  and  con- 
vincing argument  for  better  and  more  education.  While  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  authority  to  require  reports  from  school  officials,  and 
while  the  tables  are  often  incomplete  both  for  entire  systems,  at  times, 
and  for  particular  facts,  the  tables  have  grown  in  fulness  and  accu- 
racy, and  are  the  object  of  unstinted  praise  by  foreign  school  officials, 
and  of  increasing  confidence  among  American  educators. 

«  »  « 

But  more  important  than  the  statistical  tables,  because  more  inspir- 
ing and  suggestive,  are  the  published  accounts  of  education  at  home 
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and  abroad.  These  are  very  full,  made  often  by  specially  appointed 
experts,  and  covering  the  entire  field  of  civilized  effort.  The  records 
of  the  nations  have  been  searched  for  expertness  of  practice  and  results 
in  every  form  of  schooling.  The  consular  reports  have  been.digested  ; 
foreign  educational  news  has  been  condensed  and  discussed ;  a  section 
devoted  to  a  comparative  study  of  popular  education  among  civilized 
nations  has  been  maintained ;  a  series  of  historical  notes  on  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  American  school  has  been  carried  through  sev- 
eral years ;  and  a  constant  effort  kept  up  to  converge  the  knowledge 
gained  upon  American  school  problems.  The  studies  in  special  edu- 
cation— agriculture,  the  professions,  technology,  schools  for  defectives 
and  the  wayward,  the  neglected,  for  employed  adults — have  accom- 
plished more  than  the  layman  and  the  occasional  student  of  such  ques- 
tions is  likely  to  appreciate.  The  horizon  of  vision  and  interest  has 
been  greatly  extended  for  all  who  are  interested  in  aggressive  educa- 
tion. 

The  numerous  special  reports  upon  child  study,  and  primary  and 
secondary  education ;  upon  college  life  and  the  efficiency  of  college 
training ;  upon  commercial  and  industrial  education,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  among  other  nations,  have  been  given  with  a  wealth  of 
material  and  of  suggestion  to  American  educators  that  make  them  in- 
valuable.    These  will  be  of  significance  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mention  should  be  made  too,  to  Dr.  Harris's  service  in  effectively 
constructing  and  presenting  the  several  special  reports  of  the  National 
Council  of  Edbcation,  on  elementary,  secondary,  rural,  and  higher 
schools,  and  his  masterly  discussion  of  them  before  national  and  local 
organizations,  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  office. 

Altogether,  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Harris  from  official  life  the  schools 
have  lost  a  most  capable  leader  and  wise  administrator ;  and  one  can 
only  hope  that  it  is  to  be  compensated  for  by  many  years  yet  of  wise 
counsel,  and  a  series  of  treatises — monographs  and  books  that  shall 
save  to  the  public  his  larger  philosophy  and  his  mature  teachings  which 
his  busy  official  life  has  barred  him  from  publishing. 

The  Commissioner's  Report  for  1904  gives  figures  for  some  interest- 
ing conclusions  concerning  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  decade  from  1894  to  1904,  while  the  population 
increased  about  18  per  cent,  and  the  elementary  school  enrollment  23 
per  cent  (which  is  encouraging),  the  gain  in  college  and  university 
attendance  was  53  per  cent,  and  in  high  school  more  than  100  per 
cent.  In  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools  the  number  of 
women  students  increased  from  18,000  to  more  than  32,000  in  the  same 
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period,  a  gain  of  77  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  secondary 
school  attendance  (including  preparatory  departments  attached  to  col- 
leges) has  been  altogether  in  those  maintained  at  public  expense,  the 
private  schools  of  this  class  showing,  except  in  the  north  central  divi- 
sion of  states,  a  decrease. 

Whatever  be  the  point  of  view,  the  consideration  of  these  figures  is 
encouraging.  All  forms  of  higher  education  are  gaining  more  rapidly 
than  is  the  population.  The  rapid  growth  in  secondary  school  attend- 
ance promises  an  increasing  patronage  of  the  colleges  in  the  next 
decade.  The  increased  attendance  upon  college  courses  by  women  is 
one  of  the  marked  educational  features  of  recent  years,  and  is  most 
gratifying.  The  recognition  of  public  responsibility  in  supporting 
secondary  education  represents  a  healthy  public  sentiment,  and  stands 
for  confidence  in  secular  free  instruction.  The  situation  for  higher 
education  is  altogether  encouraging. 

WE  regret  to  chronicle  the  departure  from  the  earthly  life  of  a 
woman  who  was  at  heart  a  true  educator  and  who  had  a  pecu- 
liar faculty  for  calling  out  and  stimulating  in  others  an  enthusiasm  for 
high  thought  and  earnest  endeavor — Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould,  well 
known,  through  her  writings,  to  the  regular  readers  of  this  magazine. 
Miss  Gould  died  in  Boston,  July  28,  after  an  illness  ol  about  a  year. 
She  was  the  writer  of  many  poems  of  rare  merit,  as  will  be  apparent  to 
any  who  look  over  the  complete  index  to  the  volumes  of  Education. 
She  was  also  the  author  of  the  two  interesting  books  published  by  the 
publishers  of  this  magazine,  yohn  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster  as 
Schoolmasters  and  Ezekiel  Cheever^  Schoolmaster.  She  was  a  pio- 
neer of  •*  Current  Events"  or  "  Topics  "  classes  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts ;  was  prominent  in  the  Woman's  Club  movement  and  was  much 
sought  after  as  a  lecturer  and  as  contributor  of  suitable  poems  to  fit 
various  occasions.  She  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  sympathetic  stu- 
dent of  Walt  Whitman.  She  gathered  many  personal  literary  letters, 
autograph  volumes  and  other  treasures,  and  these  were  to  the  end  of 
her  life  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  her  and  to  the  large  circle  of 
friends  who  were  privileged  to  view  them.  Her  career  is  a  noble 
illustration  of  the  usefulness  and  value  of  an  earnest,  though  humble, 
literary  life. 

THE  ability  to  confess  one's  self  in  the  wrong,  when  such  is  the 
case,  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  a  rare  qualification  for  the  teacher's 
office.  The  strong  desire  to  uphold  one's  dignity,  the  fear  that  admis- 
sion of  error  will  destroy  confidence  and  undermine  authority,  the  not 
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unnatural  pride  in  being  or  seeming  to  one's  pupils  infallible,  often 
leads  to  absurd  and  puerile  efforts  to  cover  up  blunders  on  the  part  of 
an  otherwise  sensible  and  excellent  teacher.  Such  efforts  are  nearly 
always  futile.  The  mind  of  youth  is  peculiarly  clear-visioned.  The 
popular  judgment  of  a  school  in  regard  to  school  matters,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  teachers,  is  usually  remark- 
ably just  and  accurate.  As  in  the  world  at  large,  a  manly  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  fault,  accompanied  by  the  avowal  of  a  determination  to 
correct  it  in  the  future,  is  always  a  wiser  and  safer  course  than  the  way 
of  denial,  prevarication  or  concealment.  A  hearty  ''  I  was  wrong, 
boys,  I  see  my  mistake  and  will  try  to  avoid  such  errors  hereafter," 
will  command  the  respect  of  a  class  of  high  school  boys  and  win  their 
love  where  a  weak  assumption  of  dignity  and  superiority  would  de- 
grade and  repel.  Confidence  in  the  genuineness  and  sincerity  of  his 
teacher  is  the  absolutely  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  pupil's  educa- 
tional welfare.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  violating  this  or  mak- 
ing it  impossible  by  any  false  pride  or  petty  conceit  in  the  class  room. 
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The  increasing  strength  in  the  international  movement  has  been  in- 
dicated during  the  summer  by  important  events  both  in  political  and 
educational  circles.  Chief  among  the  former  are  the  interparliament- 
ary union  held  in  London  and  the  gathering  of  delegates  from  the 
republics  of  North  and  South  America  at  Rio  Janeiro.  As  official 
representatives  of  their  respective  countries  the  members  of  the  latter 
conference  were  in  a  position  to  bring  about  binding  agreements ;  the 
proceedings  of  the  London  assembly  were  purely  academic. 

In  educational  circles  the  most  interesting  of  the  events  here  referred 
to  was  the  visit  at  Whitsuntide  of  eminent  university  professors  of 
France  to  England,  as  guests  of  the  University  of  London  and  the 
Modern  Languages  Association.  The  visit  was  marked  by  brilliant 
social  functions,  including  a  reception  by  the  King  at  Windsor. 

Several  international  congresses  are  announced  for  the  early  fall, 
among  them  the  second  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tation of  the  House,  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Septembr  4  to  10, 
and  a  series  of  Congresses  on  Education  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Milan  Exposition  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  Simplon 
Pass.  Among  these  may  be  noted  in  particular  the  second  **  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Education  in  the  Famil)',"  appointed  for 
September  2  to  5.  The  first  congress  on  this  subject  held  at  Liege 
last  summer  was  marked  by  great  enthusiasm  and  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  international  commission  to  promote  interest  in 
the  care  and  training  of  the  young  by  agencies  auxiliary  to  or  apart 
from  the  school. 

These  international  gatherings  have  an  influence  far  beyond  the 
specialties  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  among  the  most  potent 
forces  working  for  harmonious  relations  between  nations  and  for  the 
difliision  of  common  ideals. 

The  summer  has  been  marked  also  by  legislative  measures  of  uni- 
versal interest.  In  the  English  House  of  Commons  the  Education  Bill 
has  passed  by  a  large  majority,  the  main  provisions  as  outlined  in 
Education  for  April  being  carried  without  important  amendments. 
The  bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords  before  the  August  intermission 
and  will  receive  their  earliest  attention  in  the  fall  session. 

The  Elementary  Schools  Bill  under  discussion  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  like  the  English  bill,  deals  with  the  problem 
of  religious  instruction,  but  with  the  prospect  of  a  very  different  solu- 
tion. Great  interest  attaches  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  two 
measures,  which  in  any  event  are  sure  to  avoid  the  extreme  seculariza- 
tion of  schools  that  has  been  accomplished  in  France. 
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France  has  presented  to  the  world  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  nation 
reversing  its  own  action  in  the  name  of  justice.  The  restoration  of 
Captain  Dreyfus  to  his  command  and  the  honors  heaped  upon  him 
give  dramatic  emphasis  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the 
history  of  a  chivalrous  people.  The  event  has  its  educational  bear- 
ings; for  the  conspiracy  against  Dreyfus  was  part  of  an  insidious 
attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  republic  itself  and  its  true  nature  was 
first  disclosed  by  the  *'  intellectuals/'  That  brave  band  of  which  Zola 
was  foremost  numbered  many  distinguished  university  professors  and 
officers  of  education.  Among  the  latter  was  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson, 
who  later  led  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  school  in  France.  This  policy  was  emphatically 
endorsed  by  the  late  election. 

In  view  of  the  entire  absence  of  religious  exercises  and  the  religious 
sentiment  in  French  elementary  schools,  there  is  an  evident  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  strengthen  the  teaching  of  "La 
Morale"  by  a  basis  of  ethical  principles  within  the  comprehension  of 
children.  At  present  this  subject,  on  which  French  programs  place 
great  stress,  carries  only  an  appeal  to  transient  feelings,  leaving  the 
conscience  dormant. 

RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 

Among  recent  works  of  interest  to  educators  may  be  mentioned  a 
most  valuable  and  suggestive  report  on  children  under  five  years  of  age 
in  elementary  schools,  prepared  by  women  inspectors  and  published  by 
the  English  Board  of  Education.  As  a  result  of  the  representations 
of  these  experienced  officials,  the  proposition  to  withhold  government 
grants  for  school  children  under  five  years  of  age  was  dropped. 

The  work  on  the  ''Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Attention"  by 
Jean  Paul  Nayrac,  which  received  the  Saintour  prize  from  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  has  been  recently  published 
by  Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  and  has  the  honor  of  a  preface  by  M.  Ribot. 
The  scope  of  the  work  as  indicated  in  the  introductory  chapter  is 
fully  realized.  Together  with  a  critical  review  of  what  others  have 
accomplished  by  their  investigations  of  attention,  the  author  presents 
his  own  theory  of  the  nature,  i.  e.  '*  the  origin  and  mechanism,"  of 
this  mental  quality.  The  work  is  thus  a  treasury  of  information  as  to 
researches  carried  on  in  scattered  centres  and  the  theories  to  which 
they  have  led,  and  a  new  in^rpretation  or  an  advance  upon  previous 
interpretations  of  the  phenomenon  itself.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  a 
bibliography  covering  practically  the  whole  history  of  the  application 
of  the  methods  of  positive  psychology  to  this  subtlest  of  mental  attri- 
butes, from  the  work  of  Ferrier  in  1886  to  the  present  year.     a.  t.  s. 
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A  Book  of  Advertising  Tests.  This  anonjrmous  volume  makes  a  good 
manj  positive  assertions  on  a  subject  about  which  opinions  differ.  As  though 
conscious  that  manjr  of  the  statements  made  would  not  be  likelj  to  be  believed, 
there  Is  a  liberal  use  of  underscoring  on  every  page  throughout  the  volume. 
The  effort  is  made  to  drive  the  doctrines  of  the  book  down  people's  throats 
whether  they  will  or  no.  In  spite  of  this  atmosphere  of  **  we  know  it  all  and 
jou  are  a  fool  if  you  do  not  agree  with  us,*'  there  are  some  excellent  points 
made  in  the  book,  and  it  would  be  well  for  ererj  person  who  has  goods  to 
advertise  to  read  and  ponder  the  chapters,  taking  everything  «  with  a  grain 
of  salt."    Lord  &  Thomas,  Publishers,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

A  Manual  of  American  Literature.  By  James  B.  Smiley,  A.M.  The 
author's  object  in  preparing  this  manual  has  been  to  open  the  way  to  a  study 
of  the  masterpieces  of  American  literature.  The  book  is  in  fact  a  condensed 
Mstory  of  American  literature.  The  treatment  is  biographical  rather  than 
critical.  The  great  names  are  included,  and  the  main  facts  of  their  personality 
and  life  work  noted.  The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  and  will  be  handy  for 
reference  as  well  as  for  study.    The  American  Book  Company. 

Elements  of  Political  Science.  By  Stephen  Leacock,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  This 
is  a  thorough-going  work  upon  the  subject  of  political  science.  It  opens  with 
a  careful  definition,  passing  on  to  the  relation  of  this  to  other  sciences.  The 
meaning  and  essential  attributes  of  the  state,  the  distinction  between  state, 
society,  government  and  nation ;  a  description  of  the  ideal  state ;  the  origin  of 
the  state ;  its  sovereignty ;  the  relation  of  the  states  to  one  another ;  the  form 
of  the  state  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  are  considered  in  separate  chapters. 
Part  il  takes  up  the  structure  of  the  government,  describes  the  legislature,  the 
executive,  the  judiciary,  the  electorate,  the  Federal,  Colonial,  local  and  party 
government.  Part  III  defines  the  province  of  government,  with  a  chapter  on 
individualism,  socialism  and  the  modem  state.  The  book  is  scholarly  and 
critical,  and  will  form  an  excellent  text-book  for  classes  in  political  science. 
Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.75. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Henry  William  El  son.  Pro- 
fessor Elson  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  history,  his  larger  work.  The  History 
of  the  United  States,  being  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  We  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  the  statement  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  preface  to  the  effect  that 
in  no  other  civilized  country  are  the  intelligent  classes  so  unfamiliar  with  their 
own  history  as  in  our  country.  He  finds  the  explanation  of  this  fact  largely  in 
the  school  histories  that  have  been  used  in  the  past,  which  have  been  dry  and 
insipid,  so  that  thej'  have  repelled  rather  than  attracted  the  student.  Admitting 
that  this  is  a  defect  which  it  is  difficult  to  overcome,  he  nevertheless  makes  the 
attempt  in  this  volume  to  make  the  book  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to 
the  pupil,  and  so  to  cultivate  in  him  a  love  for  the  study.  We  think  his  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  The  publishers  have  co- 
operated with  him  in  producing  an  attractive  book,  richly  illustrated  and  well 
printed  and  bound.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  a  better  book  for  the  teaching 
of  United  States  history  in  the  grammar  grades  will  be  issued  for  a  long  time. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  90  cents. 
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Days  and  Deeds.  Compiled  bj  Burton  B.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Stephenson. 
Grade  teachers  will  instantlj^  welcome  this  attractive  volume.  It  furnishes  a 
careful  collection  of  readings  and  recitations  bearing  on  the  important  days 
and  events  of  American  historjr.  Every  teacher  knows  how  difficult  It  is  to 
find  realljr  good  selections  for  "The  Days  We  Celebrate."  To  be  •* good,"  the 
selection  must  be  brief,  pointed,  interesting,  instructive,  appropriate,  and  ex- 
pressed in  pure  English.  The  compilers  of  this  volume  have  done  a  real  ser- 
vice bjr  searching  far  and  wide  for  the  best  selections  on  New  Year's  Day, 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  Arbor  Day,  Bunker  Hill  Day,  Flag  Day,  etc. 
There  are  also  poems  in  regard  to  great  Americans,  such  as  Longfellow, 
Beecher,  Brooks,  Emerson,  Lincoln,  Whittier,  and  so  on,  and  poems  on  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter,  together  with  a  few  ''poems  tytry  child  should 
know."  The  book  is  certain  to  have  a  wide  sale.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission. 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  33  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.-Y.  Price, 
$1.00  net. 

In  the  Days  of  Scott,  by  Tudor  Jenks,  and  In  the  Days  of  niiton,  by  the 

same  author,  are  two  excellent  little  books  in  a  series  called  Lives  of  Great 
Writers.  They  give  a  readable  sketch  of  each  of  the  authors  named,  and  will 
be  helpful  for  supplementary  reading  or  for  careful  study  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  work  on  English  in  our  schools.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00 
net  each. 

Old  Tales  From  Rome.  By  Alice  Zimmern.  The  title  describes  the  pur- 
port of  the  book,  which  furnishes  to  students  of  the  classics  interesting  accounts 
of  some  of  the  historical  and  mythical  personages  mentioned  In  the  Latin 
usually  studied  for  college  entrance  examinations;  substantially  bound,  with 
decorated  cover  and  many  illustrations.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Jlarlner,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  edited  with  notes  and 
introduction  by  H.  G.  Paul,  A.M.,  with  editorial  supervision  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Ph.D.  This  volume  belongs  to  the  Standard  Literature  Series,  and  is 
Vol.  No.  63.  This  is  a  well-known  series  of  the  English  classics  for  school  use. 
Published  by  the  University  Publishing  Company. 

The  Palmer  Cox  Brownie  Primer.  Text  by  Mary  C.  Judd ;  pictures  by 
Montrose  J.  Moses.  Many  young  people  are  interested  in  the  quaint  little 
people  known  as  the  Brownies.  They  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  child. 
This  primer  carries  them  through  various  adventures,  and  their  antics  will  be 
sure  to  engage  theattention  of  the  young  student,  who  will  meanwhile  be  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  book  is  daintily  gotten  up,  with  numerous  illustration^  on 
every  page.    The  Century  Company. 

Days  and  Deeds  a  Hnndred  Years  Ago.  By  Gertrude  L.  Stone,  and  M. 
Grace  Fickett.  This  is  an  interesting  little  study  of  the  life  of  a  former  century, 
especially  the  conditions  of  child  life.  It  is  well  for  our  young  people  to  know 
what  their  ancestors  had  to  do  to  prepare  the  land  and  the  general  material 
conditions  of  life  for  the  future  of  a  great  nation  like  our  own.  The  progress 
of  discovery  and  science,  and  the  improvement  of  conditions  are  suggestively 
sketched  in  these  pages.  The  book  will  make  excellent  supplementary  reading 
for  the  lower  grades  in  our  grammar  schools.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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The  Biology  of  the  Pros*  By  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Ph.D.  Thii  it  a  com-' 
prehensive  8tudj  of  one  of  the  universally  interesting  members  of  the  animal 
creation.  From  earliest  boyhood  to  latest  old  age  people  are  interested  in  the 
frogs.  These  curious  Batrachians  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
humanity  by  their  vociferations,  their  curious  habits,  and  their  remarkable 
transformations.  The  present  volume  Is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  com- 
plete  mastery  of  a  special  line  of  nature-study  by  the  human  mind.  Everything 
that  an  be  known  about  the  frogs  seems  to  have  been  discovered  and  written 
down  in  the  370  pages  of  this  volume.  Its  thoroughness  impresses  the  reader 
with  a  sense  of  absolute  satisfaction.  It  is  a  book  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  natural  science.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  author  is  educative.  It  will  inspire  others  to  thorough  work 
in  nntural  history.  There  are  numerous  illustrations,  and  a  complete  index  of 
authors  and  another  of  subjects.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.60. 

English  Studies  In  Interpretation  and  Composition.  By  M.  S.  Woodley 
and  O.  I.  Woodley.  This  book  is  intended  for  high  schools.  It  gives  a  series 
of  lessons  in  the  reading  and  study  of  literature,  divided  into  sections  for  first 
year,  second  year  and  third  year  work.  The  student  who  follows  the  guidance 
of  the  authors,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of  a  teacher,  will  get  a  thorough 
drill  in  the  use  of  language,  and  a  theoretical  knowledge  which  will  enable  him 
to  remain  through  life  a  student  and  a  user  of  elegant  English.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  90  cents. 

What  a  Young  Qirl  Ought  to  Know.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  well-known  series  published  by 
the  Vir  Publishing  Company.  The  books  of  this  series  furnish  information  on 
sex  questions  in  a  pure  and  helpful  way,  The  best  physicians  and  doctors  are 
practically  a  unit  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  instructing  young  people  on  the 
main  facts  of  this  important  subject.  The  popularity  ol  the  books  of  this  series 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million  copies  in  English  have  already 
been  sold.  The  publishers  claim  that  there  are  daily  two  thousand  new  readers. 
Tne  books  have  been  translated  into  six  langusges  in  Asia,  and  as  many  more 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Stall,  the  projector  and  editor  of  the  series,  and  the  author  of 
several  of  the  books,  has  made  this  his  life  work.  He  is  a  public  benefactor — 
a  man  with  a  mission  as  distinct  and  valuable  to  humanity  as  that  of  Columbus, 
Washington,  or  any  other  great  servant  of  the  human  race.  The  Vir  Publish- 
ing Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Essentials  of  United  States  History.  By  William  A.  Mowry  and 
Blanche  S.  Mowry.  This  is  an  entirely  new  book  upon  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  written  in  a  narrative  style,  which  counts  strongly  for  interest 
The  anecdotes  related  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  give  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  reality  of  the  historic  events  and  figures.  The  whole  period  of  our 
country's  history  is  considered.  A  sufficient  knowledge  is  given  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  forms  of  government,  without  enlarging  upon  this  so  far  as  to  make 
the  volume  dry  and  uninteresting.  On  almost  every  page  there  are  attractive 
illustrations  which  convey  to  the  eye  the  message  of  the  text.  Colored  maps 
enable  the  pupil  to  see  for  himself  the  localities  in  which  the  events  happened, 
and  to  mark  the  growth  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  authors 
have  a  faculty  for  seizing  upon  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  noted  persons 
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connected  with  our  national  development,  and  bj  reproducing  these  personalities 
upon  the  printed  page,  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  acquainted  with  not  on\y  the 
great  leaders  like  Washington  and  Lincoln,  but  with  others,  such  as  Wolfe, 
James  Otis,  Colonel  William  Prescott,  General  Israel  Putnam  and  many  others. 
The  book  is  handsomely  made,  with  illuminated  and  excellent  type  and  paper. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Introductory  ptice,  90  cents. 

First  Steps  in  Mental  Growth.  By  David  R.  Major,  Ph.D.  This  book  is 
a  series  of  studies  in  the  psychology  of  infancy.  The  aim  is  to  present  data' 
from  actual  observation  and  experiment  bearing  upon  certain  aspects  of  the 
infant  mind  which  seem  to  be  fundamental  to  later  mental  development.  It  is 
a  thorough-going  specialized  study  in  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  science, 
and  is  therefore  an  original  contribution  to  human  knowledge.  Studies  of  this 
kind  are  destined  to  become  more  and  more  common,  and  each  will  add  some- 
thing which  will  help  us  at  last  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  human  mind. 
All  students  of  psychology  and  of  education  will  be  interested  in  Professor 
Major's  work,  and  will  find  suggestion  and  food  for  thought  that  will  stimulate 
other  observations  and  discoveries  along  the  same  line.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1.25. 

A  Country  Reader:  Book  !•  By  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan,  A.B.,  and  Arnqld 
V.  Stubenrauch.  This  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  farm  animals.  It  will  be 
followed  by  Vol.  II,  which  will  deal  with  soil  and  crops.  It  is  an  American 
edition  of  an  English  book,  and  is  intended  for  the  older  children  of  both  rural 
and  city  schools.  It  describes  the  horse,  the  donkey,  the  mule,  cow,  sheep, 
goat,  pig,  poultry,  dog  and  cat.  The  language  is  careiuUy  chosen  with  a  view 
to  good  English.  The  things  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  know  about  all 
these  animals,  their  history,  purposes  and  treatment  are  given,  The  idea  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  is  well  carried  out.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Occupations  for  Little  Fingers.  By  Elizabeth  Sage  and  Anna  M.  Cooley, 
with  an  introductory  note  by  Mary  Schenck  Woolman.  This  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  little  book  is  a  manual  for  grade  teachers,  mothers  and  settle- 
ment workers.  An  admirable  couplet  in  the  preface  happily  states  the  intent 
of  the  book  as  follows :  '*  Every  task,  however  simple,  sets  the  soul  that  does  it 
free."  This  is  an  age  of  manual  training.  Te  natural  time  to  begin  such 
training  is  with  the  beginning  of  the  child's  education.  In  simplest  fashion 
these  pages  set  forth  materials  to  be  used,  uses  that  can  be  made  of  cord  and 
string,  suggestions  for  the  use  of  raffia,  instructions  in  coarse  sewing,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  clay  modelling,  weaving,  bead  work,  how  to  furnish  a  doll's 
house,  simple  home  upholstering,  crotcheting  and  knitting,  special  work  for 
boys,  and  how  to  use  nature's  material.  There  are  illustrations  on  almost  every 
page,  many  of  them  being  full  page  illustrations.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Caesar:  Episodes  from  the  Qallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  an  introduction, 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  Maurice  W.  Mather,  Ph.D.  The  novice  in  Latin 
always  reads  Caesar's  Gallic  War  or  selections  therefrom.  The  custom  is  to 
limit  the  study  to  the  first  four  books  or  even  less.  Some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  Csesar's  writings  are  thus  unknown  to  the  average  student  of  Latin. 
The  editor  of  this  volume  says  that  the  description  of  Britain  and  the  Britons 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Gallic  War,  a  comparison  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans 
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in  the  sixth  book  are  both  interesting  and  instructivei  being  the  earliest  sources 
of  information  in  regard  to  these  peoples.  The  history  of  the  Civil  War  Is  of 
great  importance  from  a  historic  point  of  view,  and  man/  passages  are  of 
interest.  It  would  often  be  the  case  that  teachers  would  use  extracts  from 
these  writings  of  C«sar  if  the/  were  conveniently  available  without  additional 
expense.  The  effort  to  render  this  possible  is  successfully  made  in  the  present 
volume.  Those  who  prefer  to  follow  the  old  way  of  confining  their  attention 
to  the  first  few  books  of  the  Gallic  War  will  have  the  usual  material  attractively 
presented  in  this  book.  Those  who  prefer  to  extend  the  study  further,  or  to 
substitute  some  of  the  intereiting  passages  not  usually  studied  for  some  parts 
of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  will  find  here  the  texts  with  full  and 
Illuminating  notes.  An  excellent  vocabulary  Is  included  in  the  volume  which 
makes  a  complete  outfit  for  the  student  who  is  ready  to  begin  reading  Latin. 
The  American  Book  Company. 

Butterflies  and  Bees.  By  Margaret  W.  Morley.  In  367  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated, this  attractive  little  book  tells  the  young  people  what  butterflies,  bees 
and  other  insects  do  and  how  they  do  it.  The  latest  information  obtained  by 
experts  is  skillfully  incorporated  into  the  texts,  and  the  young  student  acquires 
scientific  methods,  while  he  pursues  from  pure  interest  in  the  story  the  nature 
study  suggested  by  the  author.  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  children  of 
eight  to  eleven  years  of  age.  List  price,  60  cents;  mailing  price,  70  cents. 
GInn  &  Co. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States.  By  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.D,  L.L.D 
The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  general 
methods  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  includes  the  history  of  the 
federal  government,  also  of  state,  territorial  and  local  governments.  The  book 
is  well  divided  Into  numbered  sections,  each  a  more  or  less  distinct  subject. 
There  are  helpful  references  to  sources  of  information  under  each  paragraph. 
The  book  belongs  to  a  series  of  *<  Twentieth  Century  Text-books  of  History.*' 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Composition -Rhetoric.  By  Stratton  D.  Brooks  and  Marietta  Hubbard. 
The  comprehensive  aim  of  the  authors  is  expressed  In  the  following  opening 
paragraph  of  the  preface :  '*  The  aim  of  this  book  is  not  to  produce  critical 
readers  of  literature,  nor  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  answer  questions  about  rhetori- 
cal theory,  but  to  enable  every  pupil  to  express  in  writing,  freely,  clearly  and 
forcibly,  whatever  he  may  find  within  him  worthy  of  expression."  Three  fun- 
damental considerations  are  worked  out  in  the  plan  of  the  book:  '*  First,  im- 
provement in  the  performance  of  an  act  comes  from  the  repetition  of  that  act 
accompanied  by  a  conscious  effort  to  omit  the  imperfections  of  the  former 
attempt;  second,  the  logical  arrangement  of  material  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils;  third,  expression  cannot  be  compelled,  It  must  be 
coaxed."  These  quotations  will  Indicate  to  our  readers  the  scope  and  value  of 
this  volume.  The  details  are  worked  out  admirably,  and  classes  in  high  schools 
will  find  the  book  useful  in  giving  thorough  preparation  for  the  practical  use  of 
language  in  business  and  social  life.    The  American  Book  Company. 

Orammars.  Elements  of  English  Qrammar.  by  Albert  LeRoy  Bartlett 
and  Howard  Lee  McBain,  presents  the  subject-matter  somewhat  after  a  different 
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order  from  that  commonlj  used.  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  treatment  of 
words  the/  begin  with  the  sentence,  making  it  the  unit  for  the  child*s  first  study 
of  formal  grammar.  This  part  of  the  book  is  stronglj  developed,  for  the  authors 
hold  that  a  well  grounded  knowledge  of  grammar  can  be  obtained  only  bj 
beginning  its  study  with  the  sentence.  The  method  employed  throughout  is 
inductive,  which  Is  logically  used  in  every  general  division.  The  book  is  a 
decided  and  valuable  contribution  to  grammar  school  text-books.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.)  Bngllsh  Qramnuur  for  Beginners,  by  James  P.  Kinard,  is 
like  the  preceding  book,  in  that  from  the  very  start  the  sentence  is  made  the 
basis  of  all  study  and  development.  The  book  is  brief  in  its  treatment  of  the 
grammar  of  our  language — words,  their  different  forms,  their  relation  to  other 
words  in  the  sentence,  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  and  a  critical  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  words  in  sentences — this  is  practically  the  whole  of  grammar  as 
it  is  presented  in  this  excellent  little  book.  Its  succinctness  and  clearness,  and 
its  abundance  of  illustrative  sentences,  serve  to  make  it  a  commendable  text- 
book. (Macmillan  Company.)  Brief  English  Qrammar,  by  Fred  Newton 
Scott  and  Gertrude  Buck,  aims  to  treat  language  form  throughout  as  directly 
conditioned  by  language  function.  The  authors  treat  the  sentence  as  being 
both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  grammatical  study,  therefore  sentence- 
analysis  is  its  entire  subject-matter.  The  abundance  of  sentences  for  study, 
the  inductive  method  of  treatment,  the  deliberative  and  logical  arrangement  are 
dominant  features  of  the  book.  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.)  riodern  English, 
by  Henry  P.  Emerson  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  aims  to  make  pupils  able  to  express 
their  own  thoughts  with'  freedom,  to  understand  with  ease  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  to  appreciate  when  such  thoughts  are  expressed  with  power,  beauty 
or  grace.  Instead  of  relying  upon  technical  grammar  to  mold  the  daily  speech 
of  children,  the  book  lays  emphasis  upon  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  inter- 
preting and  writing,  the  teacher  being  the  guide.  The  book  then  is  a  guide  far 
more  than  a  text-book  for  the  pupils,  and  if  it  is  followed  faithfully  there  must 
result  a  power  of  expression  not  to  be  obtained  from  text-books  of  a  more  formal 
character.  (MacmiUan  Company.)  Our  Language,  by  Lida  B.  McMurry  and  F. 
T.  Norvell,  is  the  first  in  a  three-book  course  in  English.  The  keystone  of  this 
book  is  its  treatment  of  the  paragraph,  the  idea  of  which  is  developed  gradually 
by  means  of  stories  in  outline,  unfinished  stories,  suggestive  pictures,  outlines 
of  letters,  etc.  Some  fine  strong  illustrations,  several  of  which  are  full  page 
colored  plates,  s«i*ve  the  pupils  in  developing  the  progress  of  the  lessons.  (B. 
F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company.)  Webster-Cooley  Language  Series,  by 
William  Frank  Webster  and  Alice  Woodworth  Cooley.  This  series  consists 
of  three  books :  Elements  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition ;  Language, 
Grammar  and  Composition ;  and  Language  Lessons  from  Nature.  The  authors, 
abandoning  the  beaten  paths,  have  blazed  out  a  new  course,  and  have  made  a 
series  of  language  books  that  deserve  the  thoughtful  attention  of  every  teacher. 
The  term  language  means  composition  and  grammar;  the  authors  believe  that 
composition  is  the  more  important  subject  for  study  in  elementary  education. 
**  An  understanding  of  grammar  helps  toward  correct  expression ;  a  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  of  composition  lays  a  foundation  for  the  true  appreciation  of 
beautiful  literature ;  and  literature  itself  is  the  best  instructor  in  the  art  of  grace- 
ful and  powerful  composition."  Hence  composition  is  made  the  dominant 
feature  in  each  of  the  three  books.  An  examination  of  the  set  will  disclose 
their  merits,  which  are  exceptional  and  decisive.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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Commercial  Correspondence.  By  Albert  G.  Belding.  Here  is  a  book  in 
which  the  exercises  and  forms  have  been  taken  from  actual  correspondence  and 
from  real  conditions  encountered  in  a  great  variety  of  business  pursuits.  The 
contents  show  that  everything  relating  to  business  writing  has  been  treated  and 
in  a  manner  to  be  immediately  usable,  not  only  by  the  student  in  a  commercial 
school  but  by  persons  actually  engaged  in  business.  Among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered are :  the  wording  of  a  letter ;  folding  and  addressing  letters ;  letters 
ordering  goods;  remittances  and  enclosures ;  credits  and  collections ;  letters  of 
application,  introduction  and  recommendation;  telegrams;  handling  corre- 
spondence, etc.  With  each  topic  is  given  an  abundance  of  exercises  which  the 
student  is  to  employ  in  perfecting  himself  in  this  most  essential  part  of  business, 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  completest  and  handiest  books  of  its  kind  yet  issued  and 
will  be  certain  to  obtain  prompt  recognition  in  all  schools  where  commercial 
branches  are  taught.     American  Book  Company. 

Life  In  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  George  Gary  Eggleston.  This  Is  a. 
little  history  of  colonial  life  In  America,  told  in  Mr.  Eggleston's  inimitable 
style  and  furnishing  a  picture  of  days  full  of  strenuous  life  but  picturesque  and 
attractive.  The  book  is  not  a  labored  account  of  life  among  the  colonists,  but 
a  series  of  graphic  pictures  which  depict  life  in  the  settlements  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  For  teachers  of  history  the  book  is 
invaluable ;  for  the  general  reader  it  is  serviceable  and  interesting  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  a  period  which  is  more  and  more  receiving  the  attention 
of  students.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

City  Qovernment  for  Young  People.  By  Charles  Dwight  Willard.  Thia 
is  a  study  of  the  American  city,  and  is  adapted  for  school  use  and  for  home 
reading  for  children.  Mr.  Willard  Is  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  League  of  Loa 
Angeles,  California,  and  demonstrates  his  ability  in  his  most  excellent  little 
study.  The  National  Municipal  League  urges  that  a  study  of  a  city  govern- 
ment rather  than  that  of  the  national  and  state  governments  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  teaching  of  citizenship;  with  this  expressed  conviction  has  the 
author  prepared  his  work.  He  takes  the  student  through  the  various  depart- 
ments of  a  city,  showing  In  general  how  each  is  conducted,  leaving  details  for 
the  student  to  secure  by  personal  research  and  investigation.  The  book  makea 
for  good  citizenship,  tor  an  understanding  of  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  an 
inhabitant  of  a  city,  and  for  intelligent  city  citizenship.    Macmillan  Company. 

Choral  Song  Book.  By  William  M.  Lawrence  and  Frederic  H.  Pease. 
This  is  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  editors  keeping  ever  In  mind  the  intrinsic  musical  value  and 
correctness  of  the  various  settings.  In  order  to  relate  the  songs  closely  to  the 
work  in  literature  and  the  languages,  translations  are  used  that  are  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  original.  Among  the  poets  represented  are  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Milton,  Schiller,  Tennyson,  Burns,  Scott,  Moore,  Longfellow,  Bryant^ 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Riley,  Lanier,  Tabb,  Larcom,  etc.  The  list  of  com- 
posers Is  equally  representative,  thus  making  a  collection  that  is  rich  and  strong 
both  in  songs  and  settings.  The  variety  of  musical  forms  Is  complete,  there 
being  trios  and  quartets  for  both  men's  and  women's  voices;  songs  in  unison^ 
two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  arrangements,  many  of  them  with  piano 
accompaniment.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 
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The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  By  Leopold  BahUen.  Dr.  Bahl- 
8en  18  an  eminent  educator  of  Germany  and  has  delivered  lectures  in  Columbia 
(Jniversitj  on  methods  of  teaching  French  and  German.  His  monograph  on 
this  subject  has  been  translated  from  the  German  hy  M.  Blakemore  Evans,  and 
18  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  that  is  at  the  present  time 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  modern  languages.  Dr.  Bahlsen  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  *'  moderate  reformers,"  and  his  book  offers  excellent 
mateiial  for  all  interested  in  educational  and  pedagogical  progress.  Ginn  &  Co. 

5pecfail  Method  in  Language.  By  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.D.  This  is 
the  seventh  volume  in  Dr.  McMurry's  series  of  educational  books  covering  the 
general  principles  of  method  and  its  special  applications  to  the  common  school. 
The  volume  is  designed  for  elementary  teachers,  and  aims  to  give  a  broad  and 
simple  treatment  of  the  language  problem  below  the  high  school.  The  topics 
treated  are :  value  and  purpose  of  language  study ;  relation  of  language  to  other 
studies;  economy  in  language  exercises ;  method  in  language  lessons;  function 
of  the  teacher  in  language ;  language  books  and  grammars ;  illustrative  lessons ; 
and  course  of  study.  Dr.  McMurry's  incisive  manner  of  treatment  of  methods 
has  been  commented  on  when  other  books  by  him  have  been  noticed  in  Edu- 
cation; suffice  it  to  say  that  in  this  latest  book  he  maintains  his  position  of 
being  the  ablest  writer  on  the  subject;  his  books  are  found  among  the  most 
▼aluable  on  teachers'  shelves.  We  have  need  but  to  call  attention  to  the  issue 
of  this  volume  to  feel  sure  of  its  immediate  use  by  teachers  interested  in  the 
study  of  language.  We  know  of  no  worthier  series  of  books  for  a  teacher  to 
own  and  study  than  this  by  Dr.  McMurry.    Macmillan  Company. 

New  American  flusic  Reader.  By  Frederick  Zuchtmann.  This  is  number 
four  and  completes  the  series  of  a  set  of  music  readers  that  is  every  year  receiv- 
ing the  commendation  of  teachers.  The  first  three  books  of  the  series  were 
reviewed  in  Education  as  they  appeared ;  it  is  only  for  us  to  note  the  fact  of  the 
publication  of  the  concluding  volume.  The  methods  of  the  book  naturally  fol- 
low those  of  the  preceding  numbers  in  the  series,  and  the  needs  of  the  classes 
in  the  advanced  grammar  grades  are  fully  met.  The  author  believes  that  the 
methods  and  material  in  the  book  are  well  adapted  to  work  in  high  schools 
where  a  text-book  is  needed.  The  material  for  the  book  has  been  drawn  not 
only  from  the  author's  actual  experience  in  teaching,  but  also  from  the  experi- 
ence of  many  leading  supervisors  of  music  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
material  employed  makes  the  book  pre-eminently  a  song  book,  the  exercises 
being  reduced  to  the  least  amount  practicable.  The  melodies  are  from  the  best 
composers,  and  the  words  and  poetry  are  of  the  highest  order,  the  best  potts 
being  fully  represented.    Macmillan  Company. 

A  Primer.  A  First  Reader.  By  Joseph  H.  Wade  and  Emma  Sylvester. 
In  this  new  series  the  best  features  of  the  various  methods  for  teaching  children 
to  read  have  been  utilized.  The  books  are  made  to  be  used  as  reading  books, 
not  for  picture  study  nor  teachers'  edification.  They  are  the  outcome  of  actual 
experience  in  teaching  reading  to  first-year  pupils ;  they  bear  strongly  the  im- 
press of  the  schoolroom ;  they  are  real  pupils^  books.^  The  selections  or  stories 
are  unusually  interesting,  being  made  with  due  regard,  to  children's  experiences. 
They  are  perfectly  graded  and  each  story  is  exquisitely  illustrated  with  a  picture 
that  tells  the  story.    Both  Primer  and  Reader  are  substantial  additions  to  the 
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library  for  first-jear  readers  and  will  receive  cordial  welcome  from  teachers. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Elementary  Latin  Writing.  By  Clara  B.  Jordan.  This  work  is  planned 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  in  secondary  schools,  it  being  assumed 
by  the  author  that  the  student  has  studied  Latin  for  one  year.  The  topics  have 
been  arran|^ed  to  follow  in  some  degree  the  order  in  which  these  are  presented 
in  Latin  grammars,  rules  of  syntax  preceding  the  different  exercises.  The 
English  sentences  in  the  exercises  have  been  selected  with  judicious  care  and 
are  so  progressively  arranged  that  the  advance  of  the  student  is  even  and  steady, 
from  short  simple  sentence  to  connected  story.  The  directions  are  explicit  and 
luminous,  and  aid  the  student  directly  and  intelligently.  Latin  prose  will  not 
be  the  grind  and  bugbear  it  is  commonly  found  to  be  if  studied  through  the 
agency  of  this  splendid  book.    American  Book  Company. 

The  Qospel  of  Love.  By  Rev.  Edmund  G.  Moberly.  This  is  a  handy  little 
volume  full  of  spiritual  sustenance.  The  author  discourses  upon  such  topics  as 
The  Signs  of  the  Times ;  The  Disease  of  Sin ;  The  Scope  of  the  Gospel  of  Love ; 
The  Warning  of  the  Past;  Definitions  of  Faith,  etc.  The  publishers,  The 
Nunc  Licet  Press,  Philadelphia,  have  a  faculty  for  making  attractive  books. 
The  present  volume  is  bound  in  light  blue  cloth  with  a  white  dove  upon  the 
front  cover  above  the  gilt  title.  The  appearance  of  the  book  is  so  attractive 
that  one  is  tempted  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  having  it  by 
to  look  upon.    Price,  $i.oo. 

Nature  Study  Lessons :  Pot  Primary  Grades.  By  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry, 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  A  McMurry.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  thoroughness  and  pedagogical  breadth  of  this  book.  It  presents 
a  series  of  Nature  Study  lessons  which  were  worked  out  practically  in  the  class 
room,  and  In  outdoor  excursions  with  children.  The  objects  dealt  with  can  be 
found  almost  anywhere.  The  method  of  treatment  is  suggested  by  the  numer- 
ous questions  and  answers.  The  common  house  pets  and  domestic  animals, 
the  familiar  birds  and  insects,  together  with  some  of  the  ordinary  flowers  and 
more  common  trees,  are  the  subjects  of  study.  The  book  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  introducing  younger  children  to  the  great  scheme  of  nature.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

Periodical  Notes 

Every  parent  and  every  educator  should  read  Ralph  Berg^eng'ren's  article  in  the  August  Ailan' 


Francisco  disasters  from  William  P.  Andrews,  Benjamin  Ide  wheeler  and  Louise  Herrick 
Wall. — The  August  LifpincoU's  hsks  made  "  cliversion  "  its  standard,  strictly  excluding  any- 
thing heavy  or  likely  to  contain  a  sleeping-potion.  The  result  is  a  well  rounded  number  of  infi- 
nite variety. — "  The  College  and  the  Drama"  is  the  title  of  aii  interesting  article  in  AppUioiCs 
MagaMint  for  September.— The  Delineator  for  September  marks  the  initial  appearance  of  Jean 
Marie  Devaux  as  its  culinary  editor.  M.  Devaux  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  living  au- 
thorities on  matters  pertaining  to  culinary  art  and  science. — There  is  a  city  in  NeW  England  with 
schools  for  every  class  of  citizens :  schools  for  mechanics,  for  busy  mothers,  for  backward  chil- 
dren, for  adults  who  do  not  speak  English.  They  call  it  "  A  City  ot  Special  Schools,"  and  Marion 
Melius  has  written  a  wonderiully  interesting  article  about  it  for  the  September  number  of  Every- 
body's Magaxine. 


«  UN    THE 

School  Year,  Sept./06  to  June/O? 

WB  SHALL  PRESENT  TO  THE  READERS  OP 

EDUCATION  (Its  27th  year) 

A   NOTABLE  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES   BY    LEADING    EDUCATORS,  ON 

College  Methods  and  Administration 

!•    The  Collafe  versos  the  Uatverslty.    President  Geo.  F.  Fellows,  University  of  Maine. 

2.  College  versus  the  High  School,— Methods.    Professor  Robert  S.  Aief,  Indiana  University,  Bloom, 
ington,  Indiana. 

3.  The  College  Library.    I>r.  James  H.  Canfield,  Librarian,  Colombia  University,  New  York. 

4.  The  College  Laboratory.    Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Chicago  University 

5.  The  College  versos  the  High  School,~aoveraaieiit.    Supervising  Principal  Arthur  D.  Call,  Hart. 

foiti,  Conn. 

6.  College  Athletics  and  Physical  Training.    Professor  D.  A.  Sargent,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

7.  Forensic  Tralniog  in  Colleges.     Professor  Thomas  C.  Tkneblood,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

8.  The  ColleflM  Qradoate  In  Trade  and  Indostry.     Professor  H.  S.  Person,  Dartmouth  College 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

9.  College  Ponds  and  Bxpendltnres.    Mr.  Lewis  Kalbach,  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing. 

ton,  D.  C. 
to.    The  College  Woman  Qradoate.    Mrs.  Rachel  Kent  Fits,  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  other  articles  that  will  appear  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  which  are  but 
samples  of  tfie  many  rich  and  suggestive  papers  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  readers  of  EiHicatlon: — 

Two  Articles  on  School  Instroctton  in  Religion,  by  Professor  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University 
(September  and  October). 

The  Qerman  Bdocatlonal  System.    Professor  M.  D.  Learned,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sept.) 

What  Is  the  School  DolAg,  and  What  More  Can  It  Do  for  Right  Character  Building  ?    Profes- 
sor H.  H.  Home,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (Oct.) 

Wlmt  the  High  School  Should  Do  to  Fit  Students  for  College.    Principal  H.  C.  Leonard,  High 
School,  Wiikesbarre.  Pa.  (Nov.) 

A  National  System  of  Classification  and  Promotion  in  Elementary  Schools.     Associate  Super, 
intendent  John  P.  Garber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Nov.) 

The  Content  of  Religious  Instruction  In  Qerman  Protestant  Schools.  Professor  Edward  O.  Sisson, 
Universitgr  of  Illinois. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Questions  In  EngUsh.  Professor  Martha  Hale  Shack, 
ford,  Wellesley  College. 

Philology  In  the  French  Class,    Professor  Frank  R.  Arnold,  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah. 

The  Educational  Slgnlflcance  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Mr.  B.  C.  Ewer,  Northwestern  Uni. 
versity,  Evanston,  III. 

School  Administration.    President  John  W.  Wilkinson. 

Beowolf,  the  Epic  of  the  Saxons.    Rea  McCain,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  Function  of  Knowledge  in  Education.    C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Place  of  IsraeHtlsh  History  In  a  System  of  Education.    President  N.  C.  Hirschy,  Biuffton,  Ohio. 

Action  end  Reaction  In  Primary  Schools.    Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  our  subscription  list  we  have  the  addresses  of  nearly  every  Normal  School  in  the  United  States; 
most  of  the  leading  Colleges;  a  large  number  of  Superintendents  of  Schools;  manv  Principals  of  Hi^h 
Schools;  leading  Teachers  of  other  grades;  Tenchera'  Clubs  and  Keadinij;^  Circles;  Public  Libraries  through. 
oat  the  country;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Libraries,  and  a  coaiiderable  Foreii^n  List,  includmif  Australia,  Central 
America,  Bui ipria,  Chile,  China,  Bns^land,  Eg^ypt,  France,  Spain,  India,  Ireland,  Japan,  South  America, 
Turkey  In  Asia,  Mexico,  and  New  Zealand. 

If  preparing  a  paper  or  address  on  any  educational  subject,  we  can  probably  furnish  you,  from  our  files, 
ciM3ice  articies  by  other  expert  writers  on  the  same  theme.  Back  numbers  of  Education  from  iSb6  to  date, 
35  cents  each. 

Will  you  not  add  Education  to  your  list  for  this  year? 

•J.OO  A  TfiAR;    35  CHJSTH  A  N^VBIBHR 
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The    College    Versus    the    High    School- 
Methods 

ROBERT  J.  ALBY,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  BLOOMINGTON 

|N  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  it  is  well  to 
agree  on  the  definition  of  certain  terms  that  will  be 
used  frequently.  The  term  **  high  school"  refers 
to  the  four  years  of  school  life  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  grammar  grades,  and  reaching  ap- 
proximately from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  age 
of  eighteen.  The  college  covers  the  next  four 
years  of  school  life.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  term  **  college"  as  here  used  does  not  include  technical  study 
nor  direct  professional  training.  The  word  '*  methods  "  will  be 
used  in  a  rather  broad  and  general  way,  and  will  include  the 
whole  plan  and  manner  of  instruction. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  college  has  always  exerted  a 
great  influence  upon  the  schools  below.  This  has  been  so  for 
two  reasons :  the  college  has  exerted  a  dominating  influence  on 
the  course  of  study  of  the  lower  schools,  and  she  has  furnished 
the  teachers.  Through  the  course  of  study  the  educative  ma- 
terial has  been  selected  and  fixed,  and  through  the  teachers  the 
methods  of  instruction  have  been  determined.  The  bondage  of 
the  high  school  to  the  college  has  been  long,  but  in  the  main  it 
has  been  pleasant  and  profitable.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  indications  that  the  fetters  will  soon  be  loosed  if  not 
entirely  broken.     The  college  has  already  yielded  much  to  the 
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demands  of  the  high  school,  and  it  seems  certain  that  much 
more  must  be  yielded  before  the  final  adjustment  is  made.  The 
past  decade  of  close  study  devoted  to  the  high  school  problem 
is  already  bearing  fruit,  and  within  the  next  decade  we  may 
expect  a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  commonly  accepted  aim  or  purpose  of  education  at  any 
time  or  in  any  school  exerts  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
methods  used.  Back  in  the  olden  time  the  teacher  was  every- 
thing, for  he  alone  could  satisfy  the  blind  craving  to  know. 
Then  instead  of  the  school,  there  was  the  itinerant  teacher 
going  to  and  fro,  talking,  questioning  and  being  questioned. 
Sometimes  he  was  accompanied  by  bands  of  eager  students, 
disciples,  who  in  turn  became  teachers.  The  aim  of  such  edu- 
cation was  to  perpetuate  the  views  of  the  teacher.  Nothing 
was  learned  until  it  had  first  been  filtered  through  the  brain  of 
the  master.  Every  truth  was  purified  in  the  furnace  of  the 
teacher's  mind  before  it  was  allowed  to  reach  the  student.  For 
the  purpose  intended  the  method  was  very  eflfective.  The  one 
who  doubts  the  power  of  this  method  needs  only  to  remember 
that  it  was  exclusively  used  by  Jesus. 

The  life  of  any  school  depends  upon  the  purpose  worked  out 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  means  of  realizing  that  purpose 
as  revealed  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  Laurie  says  :  *<  All 
educational  institutions  must  die  which  do  not  directly  and  con- 
spicuously promote  either  the  spiritual  or  material  interests  of 
men."  Most  students  agree  with  Laurie's  conclusion.  History 
has  furnished  many  verifications.  The  present  widespread 
interest  in  technical  education  is  due  in  part  to  the  definiteness 
of  aim  of  the  technical  schools,  and  to  the  certainty  with  which 
they  promote  material  interests. 

There  are  various  ways  of  stating  the  present  aim  of  educa- 
tion. Among  those  who  have  given  thought  to  it,  there  seems 
to  be  substantial  agreement  to  the  following :  The  purpose  of 
education  is  to  produce  in  the  individual  efiicient  power  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  environment.  This  calls  for  an  all  round 
education ;  an  education  that  brings  hand,  head  and  heart  into 
harmoniously  related  action. 

The  clear  recognition  of  the  aim  of  education  by  advanced 
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thinkers,  and  the  wish  for  better  things  by  the  common  people, 
are  not  sufSciently  powerful  to  bring  immediate  changes  in 
school  methods.  Conservatism  makes  changes  slow.  It  is  the 
safeguard  of  the  college,  but  it  is  likewise  the  cause  of  much 
righteous  impatience.  The  college  would  gain  in  power  by 
changing  methods  and  aims  frequently  enough  to  keep  closer 
to  the  great  educational  thinkers. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  scarcity  and  great  cost  of  books 
made  instruction  through  them  impossible.  Teachers  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  lecture,  dictation  and  disputation. 
These  methods  served  the  time  well  and  developed  some  men 
of  great  power.  We  have  no  record  of  the  many  who  were 
wrecked  and  lost  by  these  methods.  The  schools  with  these 
methods  saved  for  us  the  learning  of  the  past  and  kept  alive  the 
desire  to  know.  We  owe  them  much ;  but  our  debt  is  not  so 
great  nor  the  demand  for  payment  so  urgent  that  we  need  to 
attempt  payment  by  using  these  methods  to-day. 

The  German  authority,  Paulson,  tells  us  that  the  German 
universities  have  three  well  defined  methods  in  use ;  the  lecture, 
the  mixed  and  the  recitation.  In  the  lecture  method  the  stu- 
dent may  do  collateral  reading  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
but  his  main  business  is  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of  his  professor, 
take  notes,  and  from  these  prepare  for  his  examination.  In  the 
mixed  method  there  is  a  combination  of  lecture  and  recitation. 
Sometimes  the  whole  hour  of  meeting  between  students  and 
professor  is  devoted  to  questioning,  sometimes  to  lecturing,  and 
sometimes  it  is  divided  between  the  two.  In  the  third  method 
a  definite  task  is  assigned  to  the  student,  and  the  recitation  hour 
is  spent  in  deepening  and  fixing  the  results  of  the  student's 
stiiQy  by  questions,  hints  and  informal  lectures.  The  methods 
are  all  used  with  success,  but  the  best  German  critics  favor  the 
second  and  predict  that  it  will  eventually  supplant  the  others. 
For  advanced  students  the  German  university  has  the  seminary 
an  almost  ideal  method.  This  method  gives  the  closest  and 
most  sympathetic  contact  between  professor  and  student. 

In  American  colleges  the  three  methods  of  the  German  uni- 
versities are  used.  The  recitation  method  is  common,  especially 
with  first  and  second  year  students.     The  mixed  and  lecture 
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methods  are  used  quite  generally  with  third  and  fourth  year 
students,  and  many  professors  use  them  with  all  their  students. 
At  present  there  \»  a  marked  tendency  away  from  the  recitation, 
through  the  mixed  to  the  lecture  plan.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  German  trained  American 
professors. 

A  short  residence  among  college  students  will  furnish  con- 
vincing evidence  that  from  their  standpoint  the  lecture  plan  is 
a  <<  snap,"  the  mixed  method  fairly  easy,  and  the  recitation  a 
task  that  calls  for  hard  study.  The  athlete  and  the  society 
man  generally  select  lecture  courses.  Lecture  courses  may  be 
made  as  difficult  and  as  valuable  as  recitation  courses.  In 
almost  every  college  there  are  individual  professors  using  the 
lecture  or  mixed  method  with  unqualified  success.  Perhaps 
in  every  college  there  is  some  professor  using  the  recitation 
method  and  making  an  unqualified  failure  of  it.  All  of  which 
merely  shows  that  a  man  may  be  bigger  than  his  method  or 
less  than  any  plan  that  he  may  adopt. 

Thring  says,  *'It  is  obviously  the  province  of  a  teacher  to 
know  why  he  teaches,  as  well  as  what  he  teaches  and  how 
to  teach."  The  teacher  who  would  do  his  full  duty  needs 
to  know  the  what,  the  how,  the  when  and  the  why.  The 
fundamental  requirement,  without  which  the  others  are  impos- 
sible, is  scholarship.  The  college  has  always  paid  high  tribute 
to  this  necessary  pedagogical  requirement.  The  great  scholars 
of  the  world  have  in  the  main  been  college  professors.  The 
other  essential  requirements  have  not  fared  so  well  in  the  col- 
lege world.  Scholarship  is  a  necessary  condition  to  good 
teaching.  The  college  has  often  insisted  that  it  is  also  a  suffi- 
cient condition.  There  is  no  better  place  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
this  than  in  the  faculties  of  many  of  the  colleges  that  insist  upon 
its  validity.  The  great  scholar  may  never  have  taken  the  time  to 
think  his  knowledge  into  form  for  presentation  to  the  learner. 
He  may  never  have  thought  of  the  learner  in  relation  to  the 
knowledge.  If  so  he  can  have  no  proper  conception  of  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  its  presentation.  He  may  have  no  reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him,  that  is,  he  may  never  have  thought  out 
the  educational  value  of  his  subject  npr  the  means  by  which 
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this  value  can  be  realized.  The  great  scholar  may,  therefore, 
be  a  very  poor  teacher. 

The  scholar  who  cannot  teach  may  still  be  a  desirable  member 
of  a  college  faculty.  His  ability  in  the  field  of  research  may 
give  fame  to  his  school,  and  the  example  of  his  passion  to  know 
may  inspire  the  students  with  zeal  for  learning.  But  however 
desirable  an  occasional  scholar  of  this  sort  may  be,  the  faculty 
must  not  be  made  up  of  such  men.  The  great  scholar  may 
attract  the  student,  but  it  is  the  man  who  combines  scholarship 
and  teaching  power  that  holds  him  and  justifies  his  expendi- 
ture of  time,  money,  and  nerve  force. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  high  school  is  a  great  debtor 
to  the  college.  Until  quite  recently  the  course  of  study  has 
been  made  in  answer  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  col- 
lege. The  widening  of  the  field  of  study  in  the  college  has 
multiplied  the  subjects  required  for  entrance,  and  made  the 
demands  less  exacting  in  some  of  the  older  subjects.  The 
response  of  the  high  school  to  these  changes  has  been  imme- 
diate and  quite  satisfactory  to  the  college.  The  high  school 
itself  has  been  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  it  has  met  new 
requirements.  This  surprise  has  caused  high  school  men  to 
study  the  whole  question  from  the  side  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dent. A  few  high  school  graduates  go  to  college.  The  great 
majority  enter  the  school  of  life.  Should  the  few  or  the  many 
be  the  determining  factor  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  methods 
of  the  high  school?  Possibly  the  entrance  requirements  are 
best  for  all.  If  so,  no  change  is  needed.  The  investigation 
and  thought  given  the  question  by  the  best  school  men  shows 
great  difference  in  views.  Many  high  schools  are  already 
>•  putting  the  emphasis  upon  the  courses  designed  for  the  ma- 

jority. The  colleges  are  taking  notice,  and  in  many  of  them 
great  changes  in  entrance  requirements  have  already  been 
made.  It  seems  clear  that  ultimately  the  college  must  take 
the  student  as  he  comes  from  the  high  school.  Surely  the 
work  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  that  prepares  the  student  best 
for  adjustment  to  his  life  environment  ought  also  prepare  him 
well  for  the  adjustments  required  in  college  life. 

High  school  men  are  now  studying  the  question  with  the 
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emphasis  upon  the  life  involved.  The  high  school  is  the  fin- 
ishing school  for  the  many.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  peo- 
ple's college.  Its  rapid  growth  has  made  it  difficult  to  secure 
an  adequate  teaching  force.  It  has  been  compelled  to  recruit 
its  teaching  force  from  raw,  inexperienced  college  graduates. 
These  teachers  have  scholarship,  but  they  have  never  given 
any  time  to  the  other  teaching  requirements.  They  have  no 
conception  of  the  larger  high  school  problems.  Many  of  them, 
in  time,  become  strong  teachers,  but  while  they  are  learning  to 
teach  they  help  to  fix  on  the  high  school  many  of  the  worst 
methods  of  the  college.  These  conditions  may  be  remedied  in 
the  future,  but  at  present  they  must  be  reckoned  with  in  dis- 
cussing the  methods  of  the  high  school. 

In  the  good  high  schools  of  to-day  there  are  two  methods  of 
instruction,  the  recitation  and  the  laboratory.  In  both  methods 
the  teacher  supplements  the  work  of  the  pupil  by  informal  lec- 
tures, and  occasionally  in  a  formal  manner  rounds  up  and 
organically  relates  the  results  of  the  study  upon  a  particular 
topic.  The  poor  methods  in  the  high  school  are  due  to  the  old 
teacher  who  has  not  profited  by  study  and  experience,  and  to 
the  youthful  teacher,  fresh  from  college,  who  believes  in 
research,  lecture,  and  academic  freedom  to  the  extent  of  intro- 
ducing them  into  his  high  school  classes. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  great  improvements  in  high 
school  methods.  The  introduction  of  the  laboratory  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  about  many  of  the  most  desirable 
changes.  The  laboratory,  by  appealing  to  the  intellect  through 
activity,  has  interested  and  saved  many  boys  and  girls.  Its 
greatest  service,  however,  has  been  to  make  all  the  work  of  the 
school  more  thoughtful  and  pedagogic.  The  management  of  a 
laboratory  requires  foresight,  plan,  preparation,  and  a  definite 
conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained.  The  close  organization 
of  the  high  school  makes  every  part  function  with  every  other 
part.  The  good  things  of  the  laboratory  have  made  better  all 
the  other  activities  of  the  school.  The  demands  of  the  labo- 
ratory and  the  lively  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  in  their 
laboratory  work  have  often  forced  the  teacher  of  a  non-labora- 
tory subject  to  become  conscious  of  a  purpose  in  his  work  and 
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to  seek  proper  means  for  reaching  it.  The  very  general  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  is  having  a  wonderful  effect  on  all 
the  work  of  the  high  school.  It  is  a  laboratory  on  a  larg^ 
scale,  and  is  forcing  reorganization  and  thoughtful  work  into 
the  teaching  of  every  subject. 

The  increasing  importance  of  education,  the  realization  that 

■  the  high  school  is  the  college  of  the  people,  the  influx  of  large 

numbers  of  strong  men  and  women  teachers,  the  thoughtful 
attempt  to  reach  the  real  aim  of  education — these  things  have 
all  contributed  to  make  high  school  teaching  the  best  done  in 
America  to-day. 

In  all  good  high  school  work  there  is  rather  close  supervision 
of  the  student.  He  has  tasks  set,  and  someone  sees  that  he 
does  them.  He  is  given  large  freedom  in  the  way  of  doing 
them,  but  do  them  he  must.  This  supervision  is  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  Life  constantly  makes  us  pay  penalties  be- 
cause we  have  ignored  her  tasks.  The  end  of  supervision  is 
the  formation  of  habit.  The  individual  that  forms  the  habit  in 
school  of  doing  things  in  a  masterful  way  at  the  time  when  they 
ought  to  be  done  will  find  it  easy  to  earn  degrees  in  the  school 
of  life. 

The  high  school  has  learned  much  from  the  college.  The 
college  might  with  profit  learn  a  few  lessons  from  the  high 
school.  In  the  interval  from  June  to  September — from  high 
school  graduation  to  college  matriculation — no  very  profound 
changes  have  occurred.  The  college  professor  faces  in  his 
beginning  class  in  September  thirty  boys  and  girls,  who  differ 
from  the  thirty  boys  and  girls  that  faced  the  high  school  teacher 
in  June  only  in  selection  and  strangeness  to  each  other.     Most 

►-  of  the  college  thirty  are  picked.     Before  the  end  of  the  fresh- 

man year  many  have  dropped  by  the  wayside — some  have 
failed,  some  have  become  discouraged,  and  some  have  lost 
their  moral  anchorage.  The  theory  that  the  college  deals  with 
adults  and  need  not  bother  about  oversight  is  not  tenable. 
Freshmen  need  almost  the  same  care  that  the  seniors  in  the 
high  school  demand.  Perhaps  the  freshman's  lack  of  home 
influence  makes  him  need  oversight  even  more  than  the  high 
school   boy.     The  change  from   direction   to  self-direction  is 
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most  desirable,  but  it  cannot  be  abruptly  made  with  safety. 
Where  the  change  in  method  is  much  greater  than  the  change 
in  the  student,  bewilderment  and  discouragement  are  apt  to 
follow. 

The  present  need  is  for  a  closer  union  in  methods  between 
college  and  high  school.  The  college  freshman  misses  the 
friendship  and  kindly  interest  that  has  marked  his  relations 
with  his  high  school  teacher.  In  attempting  to  go  it  alone  he 
makes  too  many  mistakes.  He  must  get  this  ability,  but  he 
does  not  need  to  get  it  all  during  his  first  year  in  college.  The 
change  from  high  school  to  college  ought  to  be  but  slightly 
greater  than  the  change  from  the  grades  to  the  high  school, 
or  the  change  from  one  year  to  another  in  the  high  school. 
School  life  should  be  continuous  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  university.  Changes  in  method  should  be  as  natural  and 
gradual  as  the  changes  in  the  physical  form.  This  ideal  time 
will  be  hastened  by  closer  contact  and  more  sympathetic  co- 
operation. We  must  finally  recognize  that  good  teaching  is 
good  teaching,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  kindergarten,  the 
university,  or  anywhere  between. 

When  college  men  recognize  the  need  of  thoughtfully  con- 
sidering the  pedagogical  side  of  their  work,  and  high  school 
men  have  a  desire  for  more  profound  scholarship,  each  will  take 
a  more  charitable  view  of  the  other's  work.  Out  of  this  broader 
charity  and  its  resulting  harmony  we  may  expect  great  teachers 
with  a  passionate  concern  for  youth. 
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(  Continued  from  September  number) 

IHUS  far  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  school 

TV  instruction  in  religion  in  the  public  schools  is 
II  undesirable  and  legally  impossible.  It  remains 
to  point  out  why  it  is  unnecessary.  This  is  a 
Christian  nation.  Directly  and  indirectly,  re- 
ligious truth,  sentiments,  aspirations  and  observ- 
ances recur  constantly ;  and  in  practice  these 
truths,  sentiments,  aspirations  and  observances 
are  not  avoided,  evaded  or  slurred.  Nearly  every  story,  or 
reading  lesson — all  literature  used  in  our  schools  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school — is  permeated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  is  a  graphic  portrayal,  either  directly 
or  by  contrast  of  the  effect  of  Christian  ideals  or  their  opposites 
on  human  hearts  and  conduct.  **The  weekly  recurring  holi- 
days of  Sunday,  and  the  annual  holidays  of  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  Easter,  make  a  recurring  religious  impres- 
sion. .  .  .  To  state  the  situation  in  other  words,  the  enveloping 
atmosphere  of  education  in  a  Christian  state  and  nation  is 
Christian.  Buf  the  chief  influence  of  this  character  is  yet  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  in  discipline.  If  it  were  possible  to  separate 
education  into  the  two  divisions  of  knowledge  taught  and  con- 
duct inculcated ;  if  we  were  denied  the  privilege  of  blending 
the  training  of  intelligence  and  the  training  of  character;  if  we 
were  put  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  one  or  the  other,  I 
suppose  no  one  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  :  *  We  will 
sacrifice  the  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  keep  their  discipline.' 
Illiteracy,  fearful  as  it  would  be,  is  preferable  to  anarchy. 
Now,  the  discipline  of  education  in  a  Christian  land  is  Chris- 
tian. Discipline  requires,  in  the  first  place,  personal  abstinence 
from  evil  practices ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  regulates  the 
conduct  of  individual  pupils  in  relation  to  their  fellow-pupils  by 
the  principles  of  Christian  ethics ;  not  ideally,  of  course,  but 
with  such  practical  approximation  as  is  possible  under  existing 
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conditions.  To  be  effective,  discipline  must  not  be  coercive, 
but  must  win  the  affection  and  the  will.  If  the  child  never 
heard  in  school  one  word  colored  by  moral  sentiment,  he  could 
not  possibly  pass  through  its  discipline  without  training  in  indi- 
vidual and  altruistic  morality ;  and  the  morality  is  that  of  the 
Christian  type  as  distinguished  from  other  types.  .  .  .  When, 
therefore,  we  hear  the  cry  for  '  Christian  education,'  our  answer 
must  be  that  given  to  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  signaled  to 
a  passing  ship  that  they  were  in  want  of  water.  Without  know- 
ing it  the  distressed  crew  had  drifted  into  the  waters  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  only  help  they  needed  was  given 
in  the  words  signified  in  the  reply:  *  Let  down  your  buckets.'"* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  our  public  schools  are  not  godless, 
or  non-Christian,  and  any  attempt  to  make  them  appear  so  is, 
in  my  opinion,  based  on  ignorance  or  wilful  misrepresentation. 
For,  as  has  been  seen,  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  not 
only  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  Christian  influ- 
ences, but  their  minds  and  hearts  respond  daily  to  Christian 
facts,  traditions,  feelings  and  observances  that  permeate  every 
detail  of  the  studies  pursued,  especially  history,  literature  and 
art ;  and  their  conduct  is  directed  by  Christian  motives. 

But  it  is  true  that  religion  as  a  subject  of  study  does  not 
receive  a  separate  time  allotment,  as  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
— where,  by  the  way,  after  studying  it  about  two  years  ago,  and 
its  effects,  as  viewed  by  many  of  the  teachers  with  whom  I  talked 
on  the  subject,  and  as  revealed  in  the  growing  apathy  to  religion 
among  the  people,  I  strongly  feel  that  it  does  not  serve  its  pur- 
pose, but  is  subversive  of  it.  I  quote  a  memorandum  or  two 
from  my  notebook.  A  state  inspector  of  schools  s?iid  to  me, 
''  The  domination  of  the  church  is  our  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  educational  progress."  And  the  principal  of  a  great 
city  high  school  said,  after  I  had  told  him  we  had  no  instruction 
in  religion  in  our  public  schools  :  "  You  are  quite  right.  Never 
permit  it.  It  is  subversive  of  the  very  ends  for  which  it  is  main- 
tained in  our  schools."  And  a  **  gymnasium"  teacher  of  promi- 
nence summed  the  whole  matter  up  admirably,  to  my  mind, 

*  Quotations  in  this  paragraph  are  from  W.  B.  Hill,  N.  £.  A.,  1904,  251. 
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when  he  said  at  the  end  of  an  earnest  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject :  *•  In  the  lower  grades  it  is  without  effect,  and  in  the  upper 
grades  it  breeds  hypocrisy." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  for  those  who  are  really  con- 
cerned about  specific  and  formal  instruction  in  religion  for  their 
children,  the  incidental  instruction  which  I  have  emphasized  as 
all-pervasive  in  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  public  schools  is  not 
enough.  For  myself,  considering  the  present  transitional  state 
of  religious  belief,  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils,  and  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  assimilating  religious  truth  until  the  need 
of  it  is  a  life  experience  of  the  pupil,  and  hence  also  the  unwis- 
dom of  attempting  to  inculcate  any  form  of  religious  belief  dur- 
ing childhood  and  early  youth ;  and  considering,  further,  the 
unsatisfactory  character  and  results  of  most  of  the  religious  in- 
struction which  I  studied  in  many  schools  where  instruction  in 
religion  is  universal — in  Germany — considering  this,  I  say,  I 
feel  confident  that,  with  one  exception,  all  that  can  be  wisely 
attempted  is  accomplished  by  the  exceedingly  valuable  inci- 
dental instruction  in  religion  which  has  been  pointed  out  as 
universal  and  incessant.  I  am  confident  of  this  because  the 
pupil  thus  learns  gradually — the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
really  learn  them— the  most  important  lessons  instruction  in 
religion  has  to  teach,  namely  :  the  tremendous  hold  the  Chris- 
dan  religion  has  had,  and  still  has  on  the  people  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  its  immense  influence  in  shaping  the  civilization 
into  which  he  is  born  ;  and  the  Christian  conception  of  his  own 
privileges  and  duties  as  child  and  man. 

The  one  exception  to  which  I  have  referred  is  this.  In- 
cidental instruction,  however  valuable,  does  not  provide  for 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  That  knowledge  ot 
the  Bible  is  greatly  lacking  in  the  American  youth  of  to-day, 
no  one  will  deny.  That  this  ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  a  great 
misfortune  is  well  nigh  universally  acknowledged.  Whether 
we  regard  the  Bible  as  indispensable  to  the  full  understanding 
of  literature,  or  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  or  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  both  a  priceless  literary 
treasure  and  the  foundation  of  religion,  most  persons  agree 
that  ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  deplorable.     And  yet  it  is  as  un- 
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necessary  and  undesirable  to  teach  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  as  it  is  to  give  any  explicit  instruction  in  religion. 

And  the  reason  for  this  assertion  is  not  far  to  seek.  We 
have  an  institution  charged  by  society  with  the  duty  of  satis- 
fying the  religious  interests  of  mankind — the  church.  If  the 
church  does  not  do  its  duty  in  this  respect  the  remedy  is  not  in 
shifting  that  duty  to  the  school,  but  in  insisting  that  the  church 
shall  do  its  duty,  and  in  pointing  out  how  that  duty  may  be 
successfully  done.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  supreme  duty  of  the  church 
— the  perpetuation  and  dissemination  of  religion ;  and  to  that 
end  it  must  educate.  That  it  does  not  do  so  satisfactorily  is  its 
fault,  not  its  misfortune.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  family 
as  well  as  the  church  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  religious  edu- 
cation, but  the  family  has  other  equally  important  duties,  while 
the  church  has  not.  In  the  necessary  division  of  labor  the 
church  has  been  charged  with  the  special  task  of  guarding  and 
promoting  religious  growth.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  /.  ^.,  if  it 
does  not  meet  the  ends  for  which  it  is  established  and  main- 
tained, it  must  die,  and  it  will  deserve  to  die.  It  may  seem 
presumptuous  for  a  layman  to  endeavor  to  point  out  to  the 
church  how  to  do  its  duty,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is.  In  any 
event,  I  shall  make  the  attempt. 

Every  church  or  group  of  churches  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion should  maintain  a  Bible  school,  and  should  see  to  it  that 
the  instruction  given  therein  is  given  by  persons  who  possess 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  insight  into  the  spiritual  and 
educational  needs  of  children  and  youth,  and  skill  in  teaching, 
/.  e.,  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  well  trained  teachers. 
For  such  teachers  we  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  divinity 
schools.  At  present  there  is  little  prospect  that  the  divinity 
schools  seriously  entertain  any  such  proposition.  Is  it  not 
strange,  even  marvelous,  that  with  a  widespread  demand  for 
the  religious  training  of  the  young,  the  undesirability  and 
legal  impossibility  of  getting  this  instruction  into  the  public 
schools,  and  the  obvious  inability  of  the  family  to  provide  this 
instruction  adequately,  the  one  institution  specifically  charged 
with  the  training  of  teachers  of  religion  should  consider  it  no 
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part  of  its  duty  to  provide  properly  trained  religious  teachers 
for  the  young?  It  is  marvelous,  but  it  is  true.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not  true,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  effort  on  the  part  of  the  divinity  schools  one  must  conclude 
that  they  are  either  ignorant  of  their  duty  or  neglectful  of  it.  It 
*may  be,  of  course,  that  divinity  schools  have  not  provided  train- 
ing for  teachers  of  religion  for  the  young,  because  there  has 
been  no  serious  demand  that  they  should. 

Now  who  shall  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter?  To  this 
there  is  but  one  answer — the  clergy.  The  pastor  is  or  should 
be  the  one  person  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  securing 
in  every  possible  way  the  religious  welfare  of  his  people — in- 
cluding suitable  instruction  in  the  Bible.  If,  therefore,  pastors 
and  people  are  in  earnest  about  securing  instruction  in  religion, 
and  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  if  the  pastors  take 
the  lead  in  pointing  out  how  this  may  be  done,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  done.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
a  few  churches,  here  and  there,  are  doing  something  of  impor- 
tance in  providing  trained  teachers  for  their  Sunday  schools, 
nor  do  I  forget  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy. 
These  are,  however,  only  faint  and  isolated  lights  in  the  uni- 
versal darkness. 

What  I  mean  by  a  Bible  school,  then,  is  not  a  *«  Sunday 
school.*'  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  need  well-equipped, 
professionally  enlightened  teachers  to  do  the  work  of  the  Bible 
school.  Such  teachers  alone  would  make  an  unmistakable 
contrast  between  the  Bible  school  and  the  Sunday  school. 
But  the  differences  are  more  comprehensive.  The  Bible 
school  would  be  properly  graded ;  it  would  imply  the  attend- 
ance of  each  child  in  the  elementary  grades  for  about  an  hour 
a  week,  and  in  the  upper  grades — say  after  twelve  years  of 
age — for  two  hours  a  week.  Of  such  a  school  the  pastor  should 
be  the  general  superintendent,  sustaining  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  that  a  superintendent  of  a  public  school  system  should 
sustain  to  the  schools  of  his  system — /'.  e.^  he  should  be  the 
professional  adviser,  general  inspector,  and  leader;  should 
preside  over  all  faculty  meetings  of  the  school,  and  be  its  chief 
executive  in   all    administrative    affairs.     The   school   should 
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further  have  a  paid  corps  of  teachers,  including  a  principal, 
who  should  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  internal 
details  of  management  and  work,  and  whose  equipment  and 
training  for  their  work  have  been  provided  in  the  manner 
indicated  above. 

At  this  point  I  have  no  doubt  an  objection  will  be  urged. 
It  will  be  said  that  school  children  are  already  overburdened, 
and  hence  this  proposition  of  a  Bible  scliool  is  impracticable. 
To  this  objection  there  are  two  substantial  replies :  First,  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  children  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
overworked,  with  the  exception  of  single  cases  here  and  there 
under  the  management  of  a  routine  teacher  of  the  old  school, 
or  of  an  unwise  superintendent  who  still  believes  that  education 
is  synonymous  with  drill  in  book  geography,  the  useless  parts 
of  arithmetic,  and  formal  English  grammar;  and  such  cases  are 
happily  growing  fewer  every  year.  If  there  is  proof  that  ele- 
mentary school  children  are  overworked  I  have  not  seen  it. 
That  high  school  pupils  are  sometimes  overburdened  in  the 
attempt  to  cover  a  good  secondary  school  education,  including 
good  preparation  for  college,  in  four  years  is  true ;  but  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  remodeling  our  whole  program  of 
studies,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  pupils  who  intend  to  go 
on  to  the  high  school,  and  perhaps  to  college,  to  begin  the 
work  now  done  in  four  years  two  years  earlier,  so  that  they 
may  take  four,  five  or  six  years  for  it — a  process  now  under 
way  throughout  the  country.  Second,  the  other  reply  is  that 
we  need  not  take  any  time  on  a  school  day.  The  work  of  the 
Bible  school  can  be  done  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  that  punctuality  and  regularity  of 
attendance  cannot  be  secured  at  the  proposed  Bible  school, 
and  hence  that  the  instruiction  would  be  ineffective.  The  reply 
is  we  haven't  tried  it,  and  I  think  this  reply  has  much  more 
force  than  it  may  seem  to  have.  If  we  had  good  Bible  schools 
can  anyone  doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  parents  would 
co-operate  with  their  churches  in  making  the  educational  pro- 
vision which  they  believe  in,  and  which  they  pay  for,  really 
serve  its  purpose  ? 

It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  point  out  in  passing  that  the 
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parochial  school  is  not  a  Bible  school,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be. 
The  mistake  of  the  parochial  school — for  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take— is  that  for  the  sake  of  a  peculiar  form  of  religious  instruc- 
tion it  segregates  its  pupils  for  all  other  instruction.  Such 
segregation  based  on  religious  differences  tends  always  to 
promote  undesirable  segregations  for  political  and  other  pur- 
poses, as  in  Germany  and  in  England.  That  this  tendency 
has  not  been  as  yet  equally  marked  in  America  is  due  in  part 
to  the  good  sense  of  Americans — both  Catholic  and  Protestant — 
and  in  part  to  our  established  principle  of  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

Bible  schools,  then,  in  connection  with  each  denomination, 
and  such  schools  only,  could  adequately  meet  the  demand  for 
religious  education.  It  must  be  apparent  that  religion  cannot 
be  taught  without  teaching  denominational  religion.  No 
teacher  can  teach  well  anything  in  which  his  own  interest  is 
lukewarm,  and  this  is  a  vital  truth  so  far  as  religious  instruction 
is  concerned.  The  adherent  of  a  denominational  religion  has 
chosen  his  particular  form  of  faith  because  if,  appeals  to  him ; 
it  responds  to  his  needs,  is  his  solace,  inspiration,  and  guidance 
in  his  efforts  to  realize  within  himself  a  spiritual  ideal.  Divest 
that  faith  of  those  peculiarities  which  make  it  his  faith  and  you 
have  left  what  to  him  is  only  the  form,  not  the  substance  of 
religion,  merely  a  cold  and  lifeless  semblance  of  what  it 
should  be. 

Bible  schools  would  cost  money.  But  so  does  everything 
worth  having.  If  the  people  really  value  suitable  and  adequate 
religious  education  they  must,  in  my  opinion,  secure  it  in  some 
such  way  as  I  have  just  indicated,  and,  of  course,  they  must 
pay  for  it. 

This  discussion  has,  thus  far,  touched  only  incidentally  one 
important  aspect  of  religious  education,  namely,  moral  educa- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  the  Christian  religion  involves  a  moral 
code,  religious  education  involves  moral  education  ;  and  just  as 
it  is  impossible  for  any  child  or  youth  in  our  public  schools  to 
escape  an  incidental  education  in  the  Christian  religion,  so  it  is 
happily  impossible  for  him  to  escape  an  incidental  education  in 
Christian   morals.     And,  as  I   have   pointed   out   above,  this 
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education  is  none  the  less  positive  and  effective  because  it  is 
incidental.  We  must  remember  that  the  lessons — and  again 
especially  the  lessons  in  history,  literature,  and  art — repeatedly 
involve  specific  moral  enlightenment  and  inculcate  moral  ideals ; 
and,  of  course,  all  the  discipline  of  the  school,  if  it  is  wise,  is  a 
moral  discipline. 

While  no  such  objections  can  be  urged  against  moral  instruc- 
tion as  against  religious  instruction,  and  while  provision  for 
moral  instruction  in  public  schools  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing, 
it  has  hitherto  been  less  effective  than  it  ought  to  be,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  teachers  have  lacked  appropriate  training.  I  fancy 
also  that  this  instruction  has  not  developed  as  it  should  because 
of  a  supposed  necessary  connection  between  instruction  in  re- 
ligion and  moral  instruction.  And  yet  such  connection  is  only 
apparent,  not  real. 

The  aim  of  such  moral  instruction  as  I  conceive  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  every  school  are : — 

1.  To  inculcate  respect  and  a  rational  solicitude  for  the  physi- 
cal health  and  the  physical  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 
race  as  the  foundation  of  progressive  well-being  and  happiness. 

2.  To  inculcate  the  idea  of  the  **  virtues  of  work,"  i.  ^.,  of 
the  necessity  of  work  and  the  blessings  of  steady  employment 
as  the  indispensable  means  of  ministering  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race. 

3.  To  inculcate  reverence  and  love  for  truth  and  goodness, 
and  the  love  of  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  and  hatred  of 
all  vileness. 

4.  To  cultivate  the  native  instinct  of  sympathy  until  it  be- 
comes a  controlling   influence  in  conduct. 

To  instruction  based  on  such  aims  no  one  can  object.  The 
education  determined  by  them  would  make  men  brethren.  It 
would  tend  to  eliminate  private  and  public  misconduct ;  it  would 
tend  to  the  realization  of  that  millennium  on  earth  which  has 
been  so  long  delayed  and  is  so  ardently  desired.  If,  in  addition 
to  the  education  determined  by  them,  religious  education  is 
deemed  essential,  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  church,  not  by  the 
school.  To  render  such  instruction  effective — i.  e,^  to  develop 
moral  power— it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  discipline  that  in- 
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sists  on  the  conformity  of  conduct  ^o  the  moral  insight  developed 
and  ideals  inculcated ;  and  this  must  be  done  by  means  of  in- 
centives and  deterrents  that,  so  far  as  possible,  have  a  perma- 
nent value,  /.  ^.,  that  do  not  lose  their  influence  as  the  child 
grows  older. 

The  final  result  of  all  this  should  be  moral  insight,  interest 
and  power, — ^the  gradual  substitution  of  self-control  and  self- 
direction  for  external  restraint  and  guidance. 

I  cannot  close  this  discussion  without  calling  attention  to 
what  seems  to  me,  after  all,  the  most  important  evidence  of 
the  validity  of  the  views  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain.  One 
hundred  years  ago  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  country  was,  as  it  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, universal ;  and  in  most  institutions  compulsory  utilization 
of  the  provisions  for  religious  instruction  still  prevailed.  And 
yet  the  outcome  of  it  all  had  been  a  disregard  for  religion,  a  prev- 
alence of  unbelief,  and  a  low  moral  tone  that,  so  far  as  the 
colleges  are  concerned,  are  almost  incredible.  Speaking  of 
this  period.  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester  in  his  Christianity  in  the 
United  States,  p.  324,  says :  *^  It  was  confidently  asserted  by 
some  that  in  two  generations  Christianity  would  altogether 
disappear.  Such  was  the  skepticism  that  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
(the  nineteenth  century) .  The  growth  of  Christianity  in  this 
country  since  these  vain  predictions  has  been  the  most  mar- 
vellous ever  known  in  any  land  or  any  age."  And  in  his 
interesting  book.  The  Churches  and  Educated  Men,  Rev. 
Edwin  N.  Hardy  says,  speaking  of  the  period  from  1795  to 
1800,  which  he  calls  the  *<  Period  of  Infidelity,  or  the  Period 
of  Rapid  Declination '^ :  '^  On  the  one  side,  there  is  nothing  to 
differentiate  this  period  from  that  which  preceded  it  (1770- 
^795)*  '^b^  same  influences  are  at  work,  but  as  the  storm- 
tossed  waves  sometimes  seem  to  gather  themselves  for  one 
supreme  effort,  and  carry  the  debris  farther  inland,  so  the  wave 
of  infidelity  rose  higher  in  its  destructive  strength  and  influ- 
ence in  this  period,  and  then  suddenly  and  somewhat  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  But  the  storm  cloud  of  skepticism 
shadowed  the  land  for  a  score  of  years  longer  before  its  dark- 
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ness  and  force  were  broken.  From  the  viewpoint  of  external 
conditions,  this  is  the  darkest  period  in  the  religious  annals  of 
our  American  colleges.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  inner  spir- 
itual life  of  the  students,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in 
nowise  so  dark  and  depressing  as  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
preceding."  And  he  gives  statistical  and  other  facts  to  support 
his  statements. 

During  the  century  that  opened  thus  darkly  for  the  perpetu- 
ation and  dissemination  of  Christianity,  the  gain  in  the  growth 
of  religious  development  was,  however,  a  steadily  accelerated 
growth,  though,  of  course,  not  without  checks  and  temporary 
retrogressions.  First  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his 
historical  study  he  had  found  (280)  **that  in  every  single 
instance  the  characteristic  fluctuations  of  religious  life  in  the 
college(s)  correspond  with  similar  fluctuations  among  men  out- 
side, with  this  distinction,  however,  that  the  religious  tone  of  the 
college  is  invariably  a  little  higher,"  Mr.  Hardy  subsequently 
sums  up  the  results  of  his  investigations  as  follows  (290)  : — 

'*In  the  first  period  (1636-1770)  undoubtedly  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  professing  Christians  than  to-day  (for 
reasons  already  explained)  ;  from  1775  to  1795  about  twelve 
per  cent;  from  1795  to  1800  the  ratio  sinks  to  one  in  twenty, 
or  five  per  cent  of  Christians  in  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
undergraduates.  At  the  opening  of  the  century  the  percentage 
suddenly  rises  to  fifteen  or  more  in  1808,  sinking  again  to  ten 
at  the  end  of  the  decade.  From  1810  to  1825  the  ratio  sinks 
still  lower,  to  rise  steadily  to  twenty-five  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century.  From  this  time  on  to  1850  there  is  a 
gradual  and  permanent  gain  till  the  percentage  registers  thirty- 
three.  Eight  years  later  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  Christians.  Just  before  the  war  the  percentage 
reaches  forty-five,  and  then  remains  largely  unchanged  for  a 
score  of  years.  From  1885  to  19CX)  there  has  been  a  slow  but 
sure  gain,  till  more  than  one  half  of  the  American  students  are 
professing  Christians.  The  indications  for  the  first  years  of 
the  new  century  are  most  encouraging." 

Now,  I  contend  that  it  is  significant  that  the  decline  of 
religious  faith  and  morality  went  on  under  compulsory  religious 
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instruction,  and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  ecclesiasticism 
in  school  and  college ;  and  that  the  growth  of  religious  faith 
and  morality  is  contemporaneous  with  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  college  from  the  incubus  of  compulsion 
in  religion,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  free  secular  public  school. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  secularization  of  the  public  school 
and  its  phenomnal  growth  were  effected  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  latter  particularly  during  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  Religion,  like  patriotism,  thrives  under  freedom. 
The  gains  to  religion  sketched  above  have  all  taken  place, 
I  repeat,  under  a  system  of  free  public  elementary  schools, 
free  public  high  schools,  and  free  state  universities,  all  without 
explicit  or  formal  instruction  in  religion. 

And  what  of  morals?  Is  the  public  and  private  conscience 
also  gaining  in  sensitiveness  and  force?  I  think  it  is.  We 
are  even  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great  moral  awakening.  The 
remorseless  exposure,  conviction  and  punishment  of  men  of 
whatever  social  grade,  who  have  been  false  to  a  private  or 
public  trust  or  corrupt  in  office,  are  an  indication  that  the 
moral  sense  of  the  American  people  is  keen  and  effective.  I 
am  no  prophet,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  soon  be  popular  to  be 
an  earnest  and  honest  public  official,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  profitable  than  to  be  a  shirking,  or  self-seeking,  or  dis- 
honest official.  Meanwhile,  the  real  brotherhood  of  man  is 
being  recognized  in  our  slow  but  steady  gain  toward  universal 
peace,  in  the  winning  fight  of  the  intelligent  and  efficient 
laborer  to  obtain  a  just  share  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  in 
the  enormous  gains  in  public  philanthropies  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Men  are  feeling,  or  are  made  to  feel,  as  never  before, 
their  duties  to  their  fellow-men — the  obligation  and  the  privilege 
of  doing  good. 

In  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  truth  of  two 
propositions : — 

1.  Formal  or  explicit  instruction  in  religion  in  the  public 
schools  is  undesirable,  unnecessary,  and,  in  most  cases,  legally 
impossible :  and 

2.  Religious  education,  including  detailed  instruction  in  the 
Bible,  is  the  duty  of  the  Church. 
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These  propositions  are  not  new;  but  in  the  contemporary 
transitional  state  of  religious  belief,  and  in  view  of  the  strong, 
increasing  and  justifiable  demand  for  instruction  in  the  Bible, 
we  need  to  remind  ourselves  often  of  their  validity ;  lest,  in 
spite  of  the  lessons  of  history  and  of  contemporary  experience, 
we  entertain  unwise  or  even  disastrous  suggestions;  and,  fail- 
ing to  aid  the  contemporary  promising,  though  as  yet  only  in- 
cipient efforts  of  the  Church,  we  invite  dissension  and  disaster, 
and  so  defeat  our  own  ends. 


Ik 


Qod*8  Temple 

MAISIS  B.   WHITING 

God*t  holy  temple  is  the  sea,  the  waves, 
And  tawnjr  sands ;  and  loud  voiced  winds  that  smite 
The  broad  harp  of  the  unconquered  deep  with  might, 
Uplift  unceasingly  vast  hjmns  of  praise, 
Until  the  tumult  swells  the  farthest  caves 
Of  ocean,  and  the  dim,  living  forms  of  night 
That  sleep  in  depths  forbidden  to  the  light, 
Shudder,  and  dream  of  his  mysterious  ways. 

The  unhewn  rocks,  where  the  chanting  waters  bide. 
His  altars  are;  like  incense  pure,  the  tide, 
In  flowing  purple  clad,  lifts  its  white  spray 
Toward  heaven,  and  when  the  Almighty  One,  by  day 
Or  night,  broods  o*er  his  shrine,  the  mists  on  high 
Are  spread,  lest  we  should  see  his  face,  and  die. 
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Practical  and  Impractical  Ways  of  £.ducating  the  WiU 

PROFESSOR    H.    H.    HORNE,    DBPARTMBNT    OF    PHILOSOPHY    AND     BDUCATION, 

DARTMOUTH  COLLBOB,  N.  H. 

|T  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  before  us 
the  theory  of  will ;  for  this  we  must  go  to  the 
books  on  psychology.  Nor  is  it  our  purpose  to 
consider  the  theory  of  the  education  of  the  will, 
save  for  one  quotation  which  I  will  make ;  for 
such  theory  we  must  go  to  the  books  on  applied 
psychology.  But  our  purpose  is  to  consider  cer- 
tain practical  and  impractical  agencies  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  will.  These  agencies  are  already  in  fairly  general 
use ;  they  need  to  be  strengthened  and  to  come  into  universal 
use. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  such  a  practical  discussion  it  may 
be  briefly  remarked  that  the  will  represents  consciousness  in 
action,  that  consciousness  in  action  is  essentially  a  matter  of  a 
motive  becoming  a  deed,  that  such  deeds  make  character,  and 
that  character  is  the  crown  of  educational  endeavor.  The  theo- 
retical background  of  our  discussion  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  following  quotation  from  Professor  Thorndike  : — 

**The  Elements  of  Moral  Training. — The  training  of  charac- 
ter is  correspondingly  complex.  Useful  instincts  must  be  given 
a  chance  to  exercise  themselves  and  become  habits.  Harmful 
instinctive  responses  must  be  inhibited  through  lack  of  stimu- 
lus, through  the  substitution  of  desirable  ones  or  through  actual 
resultant  discomfort,  as  best  befits  each  special  case.  The 
mind  must  be  supplied  with  noble  ideas  through  the  right  ex- 
amples at  home,  in  school,  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  books. 
These  ideas  must  be  made  to  issue  in  appropriate  action  or 
they  may  be  worse  than  useless.  The  capacity  to  examine  any 
situation  and  see  what  the  essential  fact  in  it  which  should  de- 
cide action  is,  must  be  constantly  exercised  and  guided.  The 
habits  of  letting  *  It  is  right*  or  « It  is  best'  or  *  It  will  be  for  the 
real  welfare  of  the  world'  or  the  like,  be  an  absolutely  final  war- 
rant for  action  must  be  firmly  fixed.     The  will  must  be  pre- 
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vented  alike  from  precipitate  responses  and  from  dawdling 
.indecision.  The  power  to  banish  from  mind  attractive  but 
unworthy  ideas  and  to  go  one's  way  regardless  of  the  effort  in- 
volved in  so  doingy  must  be  gradually  built  up.  Especially  im- 
portant is  the  actual  formation  of  definite  habits.  If  a  man  does 
what  is  useful  and  right  he  will  soon  gain  proper  ideas  of  social 
efficiency  and  of  morals.  If  he  learns  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
a  thousand  particular  situations,  he  will,  so  far  as  he  has  the 
capacity,  gain  the  power  to  see  what  act  a  new  situation  de- 
mands. If  he  is  made  to  obey  a  thousand  particular  <  This  is 
right,'  and  ^  That  is  right,'  he  will,  so  far  as  he  has  the  capacity, 
come  to  connect  respect  and  obedience  with  the  abstractly 
right  and  true.  If  he  does  what  he  has  to  do  well  and  treats 
his  fellow  beings  as  he  should  in  the  thousands  of  situations  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  life,  he  will  gain  the  power  to  conquer 
attractive  counter-impulses."  * 

Against  this  theoretical  background,  our  first  practical  sug- 
gestion is,  utilize  well  the  opening  religious  exercise.  It 
should  not  be  didactic,  but  a  real  experience  of  the  heart.  The 
principal  ought  not  to  comment  on  the  passage  of  Scripture 
read,  even  if  the  law  would  allow  him.  The  singing  should  be 
hearty  and  in  unison,  a  social  expression  of  individual  emotions. 
And  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  be  said  in  concert,  not  as  a  for- 
mality, but  as  a  sincere  expression  of  the  religious  nature. 
This  simple  opening  exercise  should  mean  the  morning  uplift 
of  the  temporal  school  life  into  the  eternal  order  of  God's  life. 
The  intellect  has  been  taught  nothing  ethical,  but  the  whole 
life  has  been  nourished  spiritually. 

In  the  second  place,  make  good  use  of  the  special  days  in 
school,  like  Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Thanks- 
giving, and  Christmas.  The  celebrations  of  the  lives  of 
great  men  should  mean  the  feeling  of  the  heroic  spirit  by  the 
school,  the  kindling  of  high  enthusiasms  by  a  sympathetic  in- 
terpretation of  the  great  old  past.  Thanksgiving  should  be  the 
special  day  on  which  the  sense  of  gratitude  in  the  school  finds 
fitting  expression.  And  Christmas  should  mean  nothing  less 
than  the  re-birth  of  the  Child  of  Love  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children.  In  the  preface  of  a  very  serviceable  book  containing 
suggestions  for  the  programs  of  these  days  occur  the  words : 

*Thorndike,  Elements  of  Psychology,  pp.  293,  294. 
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"  By  the  special  day  exercises  we  may  greatly  strengthen  the 
impressions  made  by  our  history  and  literature  lessons,  and 
we  may  set  before  the  children  grand  ideals  of  patriotism,  coar- 
^gCi  loyalty,  good  living,  and  true  ambition."  * 

Third,  seize  incidental  opportunities  for  the  ethical  use  of 
certain  studies  in  the  curriculum,  like  literature  and  history. 
In  literature,  store  the  minds  of  pupils  with  choice  memory 
gems,  let  the  pupils  make  their  individual  books  of  favorite 
quotations,  lay  bare  the  springs  of  human  character  in  the  per- 
sons of  prose  and  poetry,  exciting  admiration  for  the  noble 
qualities  and  scorn  of  the  mean.  I  shall  long  remember  the 
moral  tonic  of  a  visit  once  made  to  a  class  in  Shakespeare  in 
the  Cambridge  English  High  School.  In  history  the  deeds 
and  the  destinies  of  men  are  a  plain  tale.  With  a  little  judi- 
cious attention  here  the  boy  may  be  led  to  make  his  choice  of 
heroes  for  himself  before  the  pressure  of  the  world's  tempta- 
tions is  upon  him. 

If  you  really  wish  to  help  a  moral  truth  in  young  minds  so 
that  it  shall  be  influential  in  determining  conduct,  the  way  is 
not  by  «*line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,"  but  in  the 
form  of  a  story.  If  you  learn  the  pictorial  and  imaginative  art 
of  telling  a  story  well,  you  will  not  need  to  point  its  moral. 
The  truth  in  this  attractive  form  will  wing  its  own  way  to  the 
open  heart  of  children  and  youth. 

Fourth,  prefer  the  co-operative  to  the  individualistic  methods 
of  work.  Let  groups  of  pupils  construct  some  complex  piece 
together,  visit  points  of  historic,  scientific,  or  commercial  in- 
terest together,  and  enjoy  school  excursions.  Develop  the 
community  sense  through  stimulation  and  exercise — to  become 
truly  social  is  to  become  moral.  Among  the  mightiest  indirect 
agencies  for  cultivating  the  will  are  school  pride,  good  public 
opinion  in  school,  the  approbation  of  respected  leaders  of  their 
fellows.  Win  the  strong  leaders  for  a  fine  school  esprit  de 
corfs^  and  the  rest  will  follow.  The  school  is  really  a  vast 
social  instrument,  capable  of  moralizing  most  of  the  plastic 
individuals  under  its  influence. 

Fifth,  substitute  positive  for  negative  rules.     To  tell  what  to 

*Mifs  Gowdjr,  Special  Da/s  in  School,  Minneapolis,  1902. 
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do  is  preferable  to  telling  what  not  to  do.  Avoid  particularly 
a  list  of  prohibitions.  The  boy's  syllogism  on  this  subject  runs 
somewhat  as  follows :  what  is  not  prohibited  is  permitted ;  this 
thing  is  not  prohibited,  therefore  this  thing  is  permitted.  The 
thing  in  question  may  be  had,  but  its  absence  from  the  list 
seems  to  him  an  excuse  for  doing  it.  The  negative  list  itself 
is  provocative  of  the  very  things  it  would  prevent ;  it  fills  the 
-minds  of  pupils  with  things  wrong  to  do;  so  filled,  according 
to  the  psychological  principle  of  ideo-motor  action,  the  mind 
tends  to  perform  the  forbidden  thing.  It  is  like  the  sensational 
newspaper,  that  fills  the  minds  of  its  readers  with  ideas  of  things 
unworthy  of  imitation  while  those  very  ideas  tend  to  act  them- 
selves out. 

Sixth,  let  us  adapt  the  school  rules  to  the  stage  of  growth  of 
the  will.  The  grammar  school  pupil  lives  essentially  in  the 
world  of  the  concrete.  For  such,  definite  and  uniform  com- 
mands should  be  given.  ''Get  this  lesson  well  to-morrow"  is 
better  than  the  general  direction,  "  Be  studious.'*  With  high 
school  pupils  it  is  another  matter.  They  are  beginning  to  live 
in  the  world  of  the  abstract.  For  such,  a  few  clear  positive  and 
general  maxims  are  best,  leaving  them  to  make  their  own  appli- 
cation. ''Take  care  of  yourselves  till  you  show  me  that  you 
cannot  do  so"  is  the  spirit  of  discipline  that  should  actuate 
every  secondary  school.  Where  no  responsibility  is  placed 
upon  pupils,  no  self-control  may  be  expected  from  pupils. 
The  question  whether  the  private  school  is  a  better  training 
ground  for  character  than  the  public  school  is  often  mooted. 
Without  discussing  this  question  I  will  simply  observe  that  the 
public  schools  have  the  greater  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  responsibility,  if  they  will  seize  it. 

Seventh,  the  administration  of  discipline  in  the  school  should 
be  as  nearly  absolutely  just  and  righteous  as  attainable.  Such 
a  discipline  must  be  utilized  as  will  commend  itself  to  the 
moral  sense  of  all  good  pupils.  Its  execution  should  be  uni- 
form, without  fear  or  favor,  and  tempered  with  kindness.  The 
disciplinary  atmosphere  should  develop  and  not  hamper  the 
pupils'  sense  of  justice.  This  inherent  sense  of  justice  em- 
bodied in  the  life  of  the  school  is  the  best  friend  of  the  disci- 
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plinarian,  if  he  will  get  and  keep  in  touch  with  it.  In  no  place» 
not  even  in  a  prison  or  in  a  camp,  is  discipline  more  important 
than  in  a  school,  yet  its  presence  should  not  be  conspicuous. 
In  the  last  analysis,  when  the  discipline  of  force  has  failed,  the 
discipline  of  kindness  is  victorious — such  is  the  humanity  of 
even  the  hardest  hearts. 

Eighth,  in  the  education  of  the  will  be  sure  to  utilize  the 
moral  values  of  intellectual  standards  and  interests.  Keep  up 
a  boy's  intellectual  interest  and  work  and  you  tend  to  keep  up 
his  morals.  Let  him  lose  his  intellectual  interests  and  be  con- 
tent with  second  or  third  rate  attainment,  and  his  morals 
likewise  tend  to  drop.  Develop  permanent  intellectual  inter- 
ests ;  they  will  occupy  and  steady  the  will.  Pupils  doing  less 
than  their  best,  and  receiving  nevertheless  the  unqualified 
approval  of  their  teacher,  are  being  trained  immorally.  As 
President  Tucker  has  said:  ^'You  may  have  the  immoral 
scholar,  or  you  may  have  the  immoral  believer.  But  the  mo- 
rality of  the  intellect  is  not  the  least  among  the  guarantees  of 
general  morality.*'  *  *'  The  morality  of  the  intellect "  is  an  idea 
to  keep. 

In  the  ninth  place,  the  training  of  the  teacher  for  his  profes- 
sional work  should  include  the  subjects  of  ethics  and  sociology 
and  economics.  The  teacher's  perpetual,  private  self-prepara- 
tion should  include  careful  reading  on  these  matters.  Such 
training  alone  permits  the  teacher  to  make  pertinent  connec- 
tions between  class-room  questions  and  social  life  situations. 
The  great  trouble  is  and  has  been  the  divorce  of  the  school  and 
life.  The  immoral  financial,  political,  social  leaders  to-day 
were  once  in  school,  but  their  schooling  did  not  quite  succeed 
in  connecting  itself  with  practical  morality.  The  school  is  not 
alone  sufficient  for  these  things,  but  it  is  essential  that  it  mak^ 
its  best  moral  connection  with  present  day  life.  We  require 
teachers  to  be  of  good  moral  character ;  they  ought  also  to  know 
the  elements  of  social  morality. 

From  these  ways  of  educating  the  will  that  appear  to  me 
practical,  I  now  pass  to  certain  impractical  and  mistaken  views 

*  It  Modern  Education  Capable  of  Idealism?  The  Congregationalist,  June 
6,  1903. 
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of  moral  training.  The  first  one  is  to  make  an  impression 
instead  of  securing  an  expression.  Not  fine  thoughts  alone, 
nor  warm  feelings  alone,  are  the  stu/f  of  which  character  is 
made.  To  give  right  thoughts,  to  arouse  right  feelings,  are 
necessary,  but  not  sufficient.  To  secure  action  is  the  great 
thing.  The  right  thought  and  the  fine  feeling  must  always  go 
over  into  conduct.  Character  is  the  set  of  connections  between 
mental  states  and  conduct.  And  often  the  deed  must  be  done, 
especially  with  young  children,  when  the  right  thought  cannot 
be  comprehended  and  the  fine  feeling  cannot  be  aroused. 

Second,  it  is  a  basic  mistake  in  moral  training  to  fail  to  foster 
the  desirable  instincts.  The  instincts  are  our  native,  and  so 
unlearned,  connections  between  mental  states  and  conduct. 
Their  influence  in  life  is  hardly  second  to  what  we  acquire 
through  learning,  experience  and  training.  At  first  the  instinct 
is  vague  in  its  expression.  Through  pleasurable  associations 
it  becomes  habitual  in  its  action.  The  group  of  instincts,  the 
inherited  nervous  mechanism,  is  the  original  equipment  of  will 
with  which  all  organisms  begin  life.  To  neglect  instinct  is  to 
begin  too  high  up  in  moral  training.  The  teacher  may  profit- 
ably gather  from  the  books  on  psychology  and  child  study  *  a 
list  of  the  ordinary  human  instincts,  note  their  appearance  in 
the  actions  of  children,  and  provide  fitting  material  upon  which 
the  desirable  ones  may  act.  It  is  impractical  in  moral  training 
to  neglect  this  capital  which  nature  has  provided  for  us. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  you  can  break  a 
fully  formed  habit  in  a  child  by  a  severe  punishment.  Habits 
are  not  wiped  out  that  way.  They  represent  real  growth  or 
sets  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  immeasurably  better  to  form 
right  habits  first  than  to  try  to  root  out  bad  ones  already  formed. 
If  a  bad  habit  is  present,  its  elimination  is  a  slow  process  of 
forming  an  antagonistic  habit,  by  redirecting  attention,  the 
use  of  new  and  absorbing  interests,  perhaps  a  change  of  scene, 
aided  no  doubt  by  such  unpleasant  associations  as  may  be 
coupled  with  the  wrong  habit.  The  essential  way  of  ridding 
life  of  bad  things  is  filling  life  with  good  things. 

Fourthly,  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  we  can  lead  our 

*  e.  g'.t  Kirkpatrick,  Fundamentals  of  Child  Studj. 
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pupils  to  become  what  we  are  not  ourselves.  The  will  of  pu- 
pils cannot  be  fashioned  by  teachers  who  are  unwilling  to 
sanctify  themselves  for  their  pupils'  sakes.  There  can  never 
be  in  America  any  religious  test  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for 
the  public  schools.  This  is  well.  But  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped 
that  school  boards  everywhere  will  pay  increasing  attention  to 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  young  untried  teachers, 
so  that  by  a  perfectly  natural  process  of  social  selection  the 
teaching  force  of  the  country  shall  become  increasingly  moral 
and  spiritual.  There  is  no  heavier  responsibility  than  that 
which  rests  upon  the  teaching  profession  of  organizing  the 
mind  and  soul  of  every  young  generation.  For  its  task  the 
profession  needs  a  sense  of  the  moral  order  of  our  world,  of 
the  value  of  human  life,  of  respect  for  all  men  and  their  opinions, 
of  reverence  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  of  friendship 
with  the  Father  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

Then,  finally,  the  most  practical  thing  of  all  we  can  do  in 
the  formation  of  character  is  to  enlarge  our  conception  of  our 
vocation.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  however  we  shrink  back 
from  assuming  the  weighty  responsibility,  the  true  teacher  is 
really  an  incarnation  for  his  pupils,  their  truth  in  life,  the  par- 
ticipator in  their  immaturity  and  imperfection  that  they  may 
share  the  measure  of  his  maturity  and  perfection.  Teaching 
is  not  a  matter  of  assigning  lessons,  hearing  recitations,  record- 
ing marks,  setting  examinations,  and  recommending  promo- 
tions, it  is  not  even  simply  a  process  of  thinking ;  it  is  really  a 
mode  of  living.  The  teacher  is  among  his  pupils  as  their  em- 
bodied truth,  even  as  God  redeems  the  world  by  putting  his  life 
into  it  and  taking  its  life  up  into  his  own.  Teaching  is  the 
divine  process  of  life-sharing. 

In  the  tenth  of  his  -Esthetic  Letters,  Schiller  writes  these 
burning  words:  **Then  I  would  say  to  the  young  disciple  of 
truth  and  beauty,  who  would  know  how  to  satisfy  the  noble 
impulse  of  his  heart,  through  every  opposition  of  the  century, 
I  would  say,  give  the  world  beneath  your  influence  a  direction 
toward  the  good,  and  the  tranquil  rhythm  of  time  will  bring  its 
development.  You  have  given  it  this  direction  if,  as  teacher, 
you  elevate  its  thoughts  to  the  necessary  and  eternal." 
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JBSSIB  ROSENFBLD,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

|ITHIN  the  past  two  years,  ever  increasing  atten- 
tion  has  been  given  in  the  public  school  to  the 
backward  child,  and  the  child  whose  defective 
physical  condition  retards  his  mental  develop- 
ment. Naturally  the  schools  try  to  receive  all 
children  applying  for  admission,  and  the  present 
inadequate  accommodations  necessitate  large 
classes.  The  teacher  bends  all  her  energies 
toward  instructing  and  interesting  her  many  pupils,  and  has 
little  spare  time  to  devote  to  those  who  cannot  keep  up  to  the 
class  standard,  frequently  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Special  classes  for  the  instruction  of  children  who,  by  reason 
of  physical  or  other  deficiencies  are  unable  to  retain  their  places 
in  the  regular  classes,  have  been  established  in  a  number  of 
public  schools  and  in  the  truant  schools.  With  utmost  caution 
the  principals  and  teachers  have  selected  those  apparently  in 
need  of  special  instruction.  In  some  schools  all  the  classes 
have  been  given  various  test  exercises  so  that  the  general  ability 
may  be  noted,  and  the  children  differing  from  the  normal  may 
be  selected.  These  exercises  are  to  test  association  of  ideas, 
memory,  quickness,  accuracy,  temperament  and  general  knowl- 
edge. Those  not  up  to  the  standard  were,  in  most  cases,  the 
children  who  had  been  selected  without  any  tests  by  the  teachers 
as  defective  or  backward.  In  one  school  all  the  boys  and  all 
the  girls  were  weighed  and  measured  on  the  same  scale  by  one 
person,  the  results  being  tabulated  as  to  sex  and  age.  Com- 
parisons made  showed  those  who  were  not  normal,  and  these 
special  cases  were  inquired  into.  Generally  deductions  from 
these  various  tests  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  child. 

*  This  article  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  extending  over  three  months 
in  the  winter  of  1904.  Sixteen  schools  were  visited  bj  me,  acting  as  a  member 
of  the  Child  Studj  Committee  of  Alumnae  Normal  College. 
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To  make  **  assurance  double  sure"  the  Board  of  Education 
assigned  a  physician  to  co-operate  in  the  examination  of  chil- 
dren who  are  proposed  for  assignment  to  the  ungraded  classes, 
and  to  aid  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  physical  training 
in  these  classes.  Thus  has  been  insured  expert  opinion  on  the 
classification  of  such  children  and  their  need  and  kind  of  special 
training. 

Infinite  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  teachers. 
Intelligence,  patience,  tact,  aptitude  for  the  work,  are  necessary 
qualifications ;  experience  is  an  invaluable  adjunct.  A  trained 
voice  is  desirable,  as  the  tone  is  imitated  by  the  pupil. 

The  teachers  having  had  no  training  for  this  special  work 
have  visited  classes  in  the  public  schools  where  similar  work 
is  being  done,  and  have  secured  valuable  suggestions.  The 
first  institution  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  for  just  the  train- 
ing needed  is  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
Girls  and  Boys  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  The  superintendent 
has  introduced  a  six  weeks'  summer  course  of  training  for  regu- 
lar public  school  teachers  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of 
work  with  defective  and  backward  children.  The  course  in- 
cludes readings,  lectures  and  practical  charge  of  a  class  in  the 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  laborious  nature  of  the  work  should  determine  our  School 
Board  to  proffer  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  teachers  of  these 
classes,  making  special  preparation  a  prerequisite  to  appoint^ 
ment.  If  satisfactory  work  is  to  be  accomplished  the  teacher 
of  the  ungraded  class  should  have  not  more  than  fifteen  pupils, 
only  ten  if  possible.  This  will  insure  the  larger  amount  of 
individual  attention,  and  is  an  economy  in  the  long  run.  It 
enables  the  teacher  to  send  back  to  the  graded  class  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  better  equipped,  those  whose  improvement  justifies 
their  entering  into  the  routine  work  of  the  school. 

The  pupils  of  the  special  or  ungraded  classes  are : — 

1.  Defective  children,  those  children  having  some  physical 
disability. 

2.  Backward  children,  those  who  have  entered  school  several 
years  later  than  usual ;  or  those  who  are  dull  and  need  special 
instruction. 
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3.  Disciplinary  classes  for  the  seemingly  incorrigible,  whose 
presence  in  the  ordinary  class  room  makes  teaching  impossible. 

4.  That  large  class  of  foreign  children,  who  need  instruction 
in  language  to  make  class-room  work  intelligible. 

In  most  of  the  ungraded  classes  one  finds  these  various  con- 
ditions in  combination. 

( I . )  The  defective  child  is  one  who  is  deficient  in  one  or  more 
of  the  physical  senses  or  powers.  The  ailments  that  produce 
these  conditions  are  many.  Defective  sight,  defective  hearing, 
adenoids,  hip  disease,  rickets,  chorea,  partial  paralysis,  water 
on  the  brain,  aenemia,  malnutrition,  precocity,  are  causes  which 
make  it  impossible  for  suffering  little  ones  to  keep  up  to  the 
normal  standard.  Many  children  become  permanently  defec- 
tive from  want  of  proper  attention  when  young.  Where  prac- 
ticable the  teacher  visits  the  home  of  the  child  to  try  to  make 
the  parents  realize  that  the  defective  physical  condition  of  the 
child  is  often  the  result  of  improper  feeding,  sometimes  an  entire 
lack  of  proper  nutrition,  and  short  and  irregular  hours  for  sleep 
in  poorly  ventilated  rooms.  Unfortunately  the  responsibilities  * 
of  parenthood  rest  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  many  of  these 
fathers  and  mothers.  These  visits  convince  the  teacher  of  the 
great  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  special  class.  The 
teachers  try  to  impress  the  parents  with  the  child's  need  of  fresh 
air,  proper  food,  healthful  exercise  and  sufiicient  sleep  at  regu- 
lar hours.  The  dispensary  is  very  helpful  when  parents  can  be 
induced  to  take  the  children  there  for  the  necessary  treatment. 

Class-room  work  should  supplement  a  rational  home  life. 
The  children  should  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
one  of  these  classes,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  child  unconscious  of  being  in  a  special  class  apart  from  the 
regular  w.ork  of  the  school.  Most  of  the  parents  show  an  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  children,  and  seem  to  feel  that  a 
great  deal  is  being  done  for  them.  Occasionally  a  mother  will 
resent  the  placing  of  the  child  in  one  of  these  special  classes, 
but  soon  realizes  the  great  improvement  wrought. 

The  close  co-operation  of  physician  and  teacher  is  impera- 
tive in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  physical  training,  and  in 
organizing  plays  and  games  for  these  classes.     A  physiological 
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education  is  the  first  requisite.  Exercise  the  imperfect  organs 
so  as  to  develop  their  functions.  The  teacher  must  devise 
means  for  bringing  the  child's  physical  powers  into  play ;  the 
instruction  should  be  principally  in  manual  training,  physical 
exercises  with  musical  accompaniment  and  an  exaggerated  form 
of  kindergarten  work. 

Use  exercises  to  stimulate  the  senses.  The  sense  of  touch 
can  be  developed  by  letting  the  child  feel  objects  which  are  hot, 
cold;  smooth,  rough;  hard,  soft;  and  incidentally  much  else 
may  be  taught  about  the  object.  The  sense  of  sight  may  be 
trained  by  the  use  of  vari-colored  objects,  sticks,  worsteds,  cray- 
ons, ribbons,  which  the  child  should  learn  to  sort  before  the 
names  of  the  colors  are  taught.  The  peg  board  will  be  found 
very  useful.  The  sense  of  taste  can  be  cultivated  by  allowing 
the  child  to  taste  salt,  sugar  and  other  familiar  substances,  and 
teaching  him  to  discriminate.  Similarly  the  child  can  be  made 
to  recognize  through  the  sense  of  smell,  coffee,  tea  and  a  variety 
of  liquids  and  solids.  The  most  attractive  and  usually  most 
successful  means  of  developing  the  sense  of  hearing  is  through 
music.  Class  song  is  a  great  aid  in  the  training  of  the  ear.  At 
first  the  children  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  together,  but 
gradually  succeed. 

Lack  of  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  hands  may  be 
corrected  by  requiring  each  child  to  drop  and  then  catch  a 
rubber  ball  as  the  teacher  counts.  A  musical  accompaniment 
with  this  exercise  facilitates  matters,  and  by  degrees  the  diffi- 
culty is  overcome.  Marching,  two  minute  setting-up  drill,  two 
minute  stretching  and  breathing  drill,  have  produced  beneficial 
results.  Some  of  the  children  stand  quietly  and  make  no 
attempt  to  follow  instructions.  After  a  time  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion leads  them  to  join  in  the  exercises.  The  children  find  it 
hard  to  distinguish  right  from  left.  Some  can  obey  an  order 
more  quickly  than  others.  Let  us  emphasize  the  fact,  that 
musical  accompaniment  to  physical  exercise  aids  the  children 
in  making  class  drill  uniform. 

Plays  and  games  directed  with  care  can  be  made  to  help  the 
children  to  judge  quickly  and  to  act  immediately  on  the  judg- 
ment made ;  also  to  be  orderly  and  attentive.     For  some  chil- 
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dren,  who  have  never  been  at  school  before,  this  is  their  first 
lesson  in  consideration  for  others.  In  time  they  realize  that 
each  individual  bears  a  certain  relation  to  his  neighbor,  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  at  the  risk  of  having  the  child 
adjudged  a  nuisance  and  a  hindrance  in  class  work.  One  little 
girl  would  never  allow  anyone  to  touch  her.  One  day  the 
teacher  brought  a  magnet  to  the  class  room ;  the  child  was  at 
once  interested  in  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  magnet  on  sur- 
rounding objects.  This  phenomenon  aroused  in  her  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  principle  of  attraction  and  its  incidental  relation 
to  the  sense  of  touch.  She  was  no  longer  irritated  by  the 
necessary  contact  with  her  schoolmates. 

The  teachers  try  to  help  the  children  to  help  themselves,  and 
have  adopted  numerous  devices  to  simplify  the  intricacies  of 
dressing.  The  child  is  taught  to  button  his  coat,  to  lace  shoes, 
by  lacing  through  large  holes  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  to  make 
knots  and  bows  with  cord. 

The  methods  employed  to  arouse  the  faculties  of  the  mentally 
defective  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  the  subject.  Manual 
training  precedes  the  mental.  The  concrete  is  strongly  im- 
pressed before  the  abstract  can  be  introduced.  The  object  is 
first  familiarized  and  then  named. 

Nature  should  supply  the  introductory  material  for  instruc- 
tion. The  sand-pile  can  be  made  an  unalloyed  joy,  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  beginning  of  work  in  drawing.  For  drawing  and 
writing  less  effort  is  required  when  the  children  use  large 
pencils  and  large  scale  exercises.  They  draw  and  then  cut  out 
common  objects,  such  as  chair,  flag,  ladder,  and  then  learn  to 
read  and  write  the  name  of  the  object.  Oflen  the  child  is 
taught  to  write  by  having  his  hand  guided  by  the  teacher  or 
some  older  pupil.  The  drawings  express  the  child's  idea  of  a 
given  object,  as  a  snowstorm,  park,  house,  etc.,  and  are  crude. 
Those  children  who  have  no  ideas  of  their  own  are  allowed  to 
look  at  their  neighbor's  work  to  get  suggestions. 

The  varying  physical  condition  of  the  child  makes  successive 
daily  results  very  unequal.  One  child's  brain  is  developing  at 
the  expense  of  her  body ;  some  day  sshe  works  well,  always 
being  allowed  to  do  only  the  amount  of  work  consistent  with 
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her  physical  strength,  and  some  days  that  is  nil.  Those  are 
the  days  that  the  teacher's  tact  is  evinced ;  the  child  is  busy  all 
day,  but  only  with  play,  and  is  not  conscious  that  all  work  has 
ceased  for  the  time  being. 

As  stated,  first  the  object  and  then  the  word  is  taught,  differ- 
ent readers  being  used  for  different  children.  Individual 
number  work  is  necessary.  Sticks,  fingers,  shells,  beads  are 
used  to  tell  the  number  story.  Some  children  have  no  con- 
ception of  number ;  can  hardly  grasp  one  number  a  day,  and 
with  great  difficulty  learn   them  in  rotation.     Later,  playing 

« 

storekeeper  is  the  subterfuge  used  to  teach  the  use  of  the  scale, 
the  value  of  weights  and  the  worth  of  money.  The  children 
take  turns  buying  and  selling  and  making  change — a  capital , 
practical  lesson  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  afternoons  the  children  do  manual  work,  as  they  are 
tired  after  their  morning's  exertion.  An  exaggeration  of  kin- 
dergarten methods  is  used.  The  materials  for  the  occupations 
are  all  very  much  enlarged.  The  children  begin  with  manual 
work  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  took  one  child  seven  months  to 
learn  to  weave  an  oil-cloth  mat  with  five  colored  sticks  for  strips. 
Here  the  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  child  was 
rewarded  by  a  gleam  of  awakened  intelligence.  The  paper 
weaving  can  be  ultimately  used  in  teaching  girls  to  darn  stock- 
ings ;  sewing  cards  can  be  the  precursors  of  seams.  The 
children  use  raffia  to  make  boxes,  baskets  and  picture  frames ; 
they  also  learn  woodworking  and  sewing.  Their  interest  is 
greatly  enhanced  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  keeping  work 
and  taking  it  home  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Then  again, 
other  children  show  results  when  praised  for  every  attempt  at 
well-doing. 

The  teachers  keep  a  history  of  every  case ;  the  card  cata- 
logue system  is  used  by  some,  and  copies  of  the  work  of  the 
child  are  made.  This  aids  the  teacher  in  noting  progress,  and 
is  of  use  throughout  the  school  life  of  the  child. 

(2.)  The  ungraded  class  for  backward  children  next  claims 
our  attention.  How  great  should  be  the  effort  made  to  help 
these  children,  many  of  whom  are  backward  from  lack  of 
nourishment,  neglect  and  poverty.     Some  of  those  who   fall 
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behind  are  dull,  or  lack  schooling.  In  one  school  all  the  back- 
ward children  in  the  first  four  years  of  school  life  were  grouped 
together  in  one  class.  Some  of  these  children  were  lazy, 
needed  to  have  their  interest  aroused  ;  many  were  poorly  nour- 
ished ;  some  boys,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old,  had  attended 
school  only  two  years  and  were  naturally  below  the  average. 
Often  the  parents  are  to  blame ;  they  do  not  require  the  chil- 
dren to  do  their  home  work,  and  in  one  case  the  teacher  had 
to  send  innumerable  messages  home  before  the  parents  would 
take  the  child  to  the  dispensary  to  get  the  necessary  eyeglasses, 
though  they  knew  the  child  could  not  do  any  school  work  until 
this  necessity  had  been  supplied. 

The  teachers  of  these  classes  have  the  work  well  system- 
atized ;  one  teacher  has  a  complete  set  of  examples  of  every 
possible  kind  for  each  of  the  four  lower  grades,  so  that  each 
pupil  of  each  grade  gets  a  very  thorough  training  in  arithmetic. 
The  reading  and  writing  are  similarly  treated.  The  general 
lessons  are  given  to  the  whole  class.  Some  boys  have  difficulty 
only  in  arithmetic,  to  others  reading  and  spelling  are  the 
stumbling  blocks,  and  it  is  here  that  the  beneficent  results  of 
special  individual  instruction  are  shown.  The  children  are 
put  into  the  regular  classes  just  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  class  work,  regardless  of  time  in  the  term. 
Many  of  the  boys  work  with  a  will  in  order  to  obtain  discharge 
papers,  which  are  furnished  to  all  students  in  the  public  schools 
who  can  pass  an  examination  in  the  fifth  year  work.  These 
certificates  are  of  use  to  the  boys  when  they  apply  for  em- 
ployment. 

(3.)  The  ungraded  disciplinary  class  is  for  the  boy  capable  of 
doing  right,  though  inclined  to  do  wrong ;  the  **  I  won't"  type 
of  boy  who  shows  a  sullen  spirit.  Perhaps  a  man's  strength 
is  needed  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  this  class,  which  under 
these  circumstances  may  contain  thirty  boys.  Most  of  these 
boys  have  no  home  training.  Truth  and  honesty  are  charac- 
teristics to  be  acquired.  Rigid  discipline  is  enforced,  prompt 
obedience  is  exacted  from  all  pupils,  and  they  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  must  obey.  Through  a  system  of  monitors,  the 
teachers  keep  in  touch  with  the  doings  of  the  boys  after  school 
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hours.  The  instruction  consists  of  ungraded  work  in  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  interspersed  with  plenty  of  manual 
work,  principally  carpentry  and  printing.  Printing  is  to  be 
especially  recommended,  as  it  enables  the  boys  to  leave  the 
class  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  some  occupation,  and  in- 
cidentally English,  spelling  and  composition  are  taught  in  a 
very  attractive  form.  Boys  are  promoted  at  any  time  they  are 
found  amenable  to  ordinary  class-room  discipline. 

(4.)  The  great  influx  of  foreigners  to  the  city  brings  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  children  to  the  public  schools  who  do  not 
understand  the  English  language.  For  these  children,  chiefly 
Italians,  Russians  and  Roumanians,  special  classes  have  been 
formed.  The  teacher  aims  to  teach  these  children  to  express 
themselves ;  they  learn  the  names  of  objects,  occupations  and 
allied  words  and  how  to  apply  them  properly.  The  language 
work  includes  a  little  practice  in  reading,  the  writing  of  sen- 
tences and  the  description  of  simple  pictures.  The  children 
show  great  eagerness,  but  are  hampered  in  expression  by  lack 
of  vocabulary .  Most  of  these  children  can  read  and  write  their 
native  tongue,  and  these  of  course  advance  more  rapidly  than 
the  rest.  Usually  about  six  weeks  are  required  to  prepare 
these  children  for  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  and  they  are 
at  once  transferred  to  the  highest  grade  commensurate  with 
their  intelligence.  Where  there  are  no  special  classes  these 
children  are  placed  in  the  regular  classes,  but  seated  next  to 
compatriots,  who  act  as  interpreters  for  them.  The  children 
are  gradually  transformed  from  mere  listeners  to  interested 
pupils. 

The  school  problem  in  New  York  City  differs  in  each  section 
of  the  city.  Social  conditions  are  influenced  by  the  nationality 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  little  colonies  transplanted  from  Old- 
World  countries  to  the  New.  The  means  at  their  command 
are  always  meagre.  Sometimes  the  mother  is  the  breadwinner, 
and  earns  a  few  dollars  weekly  by  scrubbing  ofiices,  which 
compels  her  to  be  away  from  home  from  4  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m. 
The  children  have  to  wash  and  dress  themselves  and  get  their 
own  breakfast ;  generally  there  is  no  clock  in  the  home.  Small 
wonder  that  these  little  ones  come  to  school  dirty,  wretchedly 
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clad,  poorly  fed  and  late.  Some  of  the  parents  make  flowers 
and  get  all  the  help  possible  from  the  children  before  and  after 
school  hours.  Naturally  these  tired  little  workers  must  relax 
sometimes,  and  school  is  their  haven  of  rest.  Then  there  is 
the  drunken  parent,  who  not  alone  abuses  the  child,  but  dis- 
courages attendance  at  school. 

In  the  face  of  these  odds,  we  try  to  make  the  young  Italian, 
Greek,  Russian,  Roumanian,  German,  Irish  and  Negro  into 
future  American  citizens  who  will  be  patriotic  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  community-r-surely  an  Herculean  task. 


Jk 


The  Changing  Leaf 

G.   P.   GUBRRIBR 

The  elm  it  turning  yellow, 

The  woodbine  shows  a  stain, 
The  crimson  of  the  maple, 
Foreshadows  frost  again. 
I  hear  the  crisp  maize  rustle  that's  gathered  into  sheaves. 
And  my  heart  stands  still  a  moment  to  think  of  what  it  leaves. 

I  pick  the  honied  clover 

That  blossoms  at  my  feet ; 
Ah,  me  I  long  jears  are  over 
Since  first  I  found  it  sweet. 
I  hear  the  crisp  maize  rustle  that's  gathered  into  sheaves, 
And  mj  heart  stands  still  a  moment  to  think  of  what  it  leaves. 

The  sadness  and  the  sweetness 

I  ponder  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Nor  sighing  nor  the  gladness 
Is  as  it  was  before. 
I  hear  the  crisp  maize  rustle  that's  gathered  into  sheaves, 
And  my  heart  is  held  in  bondage  to  think  of  all  it  leaves. 


College  English 

CLARA  F.  STBVSNS,  MOUNT  HOLYOKB  COLLXOB 

|HE  college  study  of  English  literature  and  the 
college  courses  in  writing  should  go  far  toward 
making  our  college  graduates  men  and  women  of 
abounding  and  at  the  same  time  controlled  life, 
and  men  and  women  of  power.  To  this  end 
literature  must  be  studied  as  life  and  as  art,  and 
writing  must  have  back  of  it  and  with  it  thinking 
so  vigorous,  and  conviction  and  feeling  so  strong, 
that  the  student  will  steadfastly  and  courageously  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  expression  for  the  sake  of  voicing  and  rein- 
forcing his  thought  and  feeling.  Overcoming  difficulties,  and 
giving  at  last  clear  and  adequate  expression  to  his  experience, 
the  student  has  a  degree  of  mastery,  of  power.  This  power 
will  be  increased  in  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions ;  for  the 
very  process  of  conveying  his  ideas  to  others  will  impel  him  to 
more  active  reading  and  more  purposeful  thinking. 

The  intent  reading  of  Beowulf,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Carlyle,  Browning,  quickens  the  pulse,  invigorates,  tones  up 
the  whole  man.  Reading  Shelley,  Rossetti,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
is  to  questipn  and  protest,  to  arouse  passion  or  to  allay  it. 
Reading  Wordsworth  is  to  live  out  of  doors  and  to  mingle  with 
simple  folk,  till  mountains,  lakes  and  clouds  and  faith  and  hope 
tranquilize  the  soul.  Again,  giving  one's  self  up  to  Spenser, 
Milton,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  is  to  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams  in  which  color  and  form  and  music  lay  hold  upon  the 
senses.  To  read  Fielding,  Thackeray,  Meredith,  George 
Eliot,  Jane  Austen,  is  to  enter  into  many  lives,  to  pity,  to 
condemn,  to  admire  and  reverence,  to  smile  and  laugh.  Thus 
to  read  is  to  take  literature  as  life,  and  it  is  this  for  which 
college  courses  aim ;  so  to  put  the  reader  face  to  face  with 
human  experience,  with  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  nature, 
with  the  other  beauty  of  art,  with  the  eternal  truths,  that  after 
college  men  and  women  shall  not  only  find  in  books  a  refuge, 
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but  shall,  by  books,  be  stimulated  to  self-activity  and  to  action 
in  the  world  and  for  the  world. 

How  shall  the  college  accomplish  what  it  aims  to  do?  Con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  poetry,  one  teacher's  creed  and  practice 
doubtless  voices  and  illustrates  that  of  many  others.  '*  Study 
and  teach  poetry  as  the  poets  would  have  it  studied  and  taught,'* 
that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  poetry  first,  last  and  always ;  the 
poetry  for  itself,  for  its  truth  and  beauty.  An  equally  good 
beginning,  middle  and  end  for  the  study  of  prose  is  the  author's 
own  word.  But  in  studying  either  poetry  or  prose  as  the 
writer's  experience  of  life,  one  perforce  studies  the  author's 
personality ;  the  influences  near  and  remote  which  account,  in 
part  at  least ,  for  himself  and  his  writing.  The  reader  may  thus 
pass  out  into  the  surrounding  many-phased  life  of  the  author's 
country  and  period;  the  life  told  in  part  in  philosophy,  ethics, 
science  and  other  arts  than  literature. 

This  study  of  literature  as  life  would  possibly  suffice  for  some 
college  students ;  but  for  many  there  should  be  the  study  of 
literature  as  art,  and  for  all  there  is  value  in  the  study  of  art. 

If  the  student  who  has  been  quickened  by  the  fullness  of  life 
in  the  books  he  has  read  can  besides  see  for  himself  the  beauty 
of  restraint,  of  control,  of  law,  he  is  better  furnished  for  living 
his  own  life.  This  vision  is  granted  to  those  who  realize  that 
genius  is  not  only  a  law  unto  itself^  but  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is 
not  in  Richard  Third,  but  in  Macbeth  and  The  Tempest  that 
Shakespeare  is  supreme ;  it  is  not  through  Sordello,  but  through 
Pompilia,  Abt  Vogler  and  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  and  Saul  tliat 
Browning  speaks  with  his  compelling  voice.  The  reader  who 
knows  the  difference  between  a  surging  chaos  of  thought  and 
emotion  and  the  controlled,  ordered  expression  of  an  experience 
which  has  sounded  the  depths  and  scaled  the  heights,  knows 
that  Job  and  The  Divine  Comedy  hold  the  world  not  only  by 
virtue  of  the  life  in  them,  but  because  that  life  is  breathed 
through  **  forms  of  abiding  beauty."  Such  a  reader  may  be 
all  unconscious  of  the  strengthening  of  moral  fibre  due  to  a 
realization  of  the  beauty  of  law,  and  though  conscious  of  the 
perfection  of  the  art,  may  be  quite  unable  to  analyze  his  aesthetic 
enjoyment. 
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For  a  mature  student  aesthetic  pleasure  is  heightened  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  artist's  way  of  working.  This  knowledge 
and  much  more  is  gained  from  courses  like  the  following :  From 
a  general  discussion  of  beauty  and  art  the  lecturer  proceeds  to 
the  differentia  of  the  arts,— music,  architecture,  painting  and 
literature, — considering  under  each  its  medium,  tools,  forms  and 
laws.  Then  he  takes  up  the  forms  of  literature,  epic,  lyric 
and  dramatic,  with  emphasis  on  the  dramatic.  Study  of  Aris- 
totle's theory  of  tragedy  and  modern  criticisms  of  that  theory  is 
followed  by  lectures  on  Greek,  Roman  and  French  drama  by 
the  professors  in  the  respective  departments,  the  students  read- 
ing and  analyzing  representative  dramas.  In  English  drama 
most  of  the  time  is  spent  on  Shakespeare,  the  professor  lecturing 
on  the  principles  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  class  making  a 
critical  study  of  a  number  of  plays  as  illustrating  these  princi- 
ples and  methods.  The  other  course  I  have  in  mind  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  epic  poetry  in  Greece ;  then  through  the 
great  literary  epics  comes  to  The  Faerie  Qiieene.  This  poem 
is  compared  with  the  older  epics  as  to  method  and  subject 
matter.  The  student  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  several  artists,  with  the  variations  in  art  incident  to  period 
and  country  and  the  kinship  of  different  arts.  These  courses 
are  interesting  because  they  illustrate  so  perfectly  the  historical 
and  comparative  treatment  and  the  deductive  method,  and  be- 
cause, in  one  case,  there  is  the  helpful  co-operation,  which 
ought  to  be  possible  in  any  college  of  the  professors  of  other 
literature  than  English.  Courses  like  these  enrich  those  who 
take  them. 

But  there  should  be  added  to  the  study  of  literature  as  life  and 
this  analytic  study  of  literature  as  art  such  further  study  of 
literature  as  art  as  will  enable  the  student  to  discover,  make  his 
own,  and  use  the  fundamental  principles  of  art ;  for  it  is  con- 
structive work  which  more  than  any  other  gives  power.  In 
college  some,  if  not  all,  may  legitimately  study  verse  forms  and 
practice  verse  composition ;  they  may  study  the  construction  of 
novel  and  drama,  and  may  plan  a  novel  or  dramatize  one  for 
the  college  stage  or  with  an  original  play.  It  does  ijot  matter 
that  they  are  not  going  to  spend  their  lives  writing  blank  verse 
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and  sonnets,  dratnas  and  novels ;  it  does  matter  that  they  have 
gained  a  certain  mastery  over  one  form  of  art. 

A  degree  of  power  which  may  be  expected  of  all  college 
graduates  is  that  represented  by  the  artistic  presentation  of  a 
subject  to  a  definite  audience  (audience  including  readers  as 
well  as  hearers).  I  dare  to  say  artistic,  because  any  piece  of 
investigation  which  collects  data,  weighs  evidence,  tries  theo- 
ries, draws  conclusions,  and  presents  them  convincingly  and 
persuasively  ;  or  any  bit  of  interpretation  which  has  back  of  it 
reading,  assimilation,  selection,  organization,  has  its  animating 
and  controlling  idea  born  of  the  writer's  soul  and  mind  as  truly 
as  one  of  Pater's  essays.  The  college  study  of  literature  as  art 
combined  with  the  college  training  in  writing  should  give  pre- 
cisely this  power.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  college  degree 
should  be  withheld  until  one  has  that  power?  We  come  back 
to  the  note  struck  in  the  report  from  colleges  four  years  ago ;  a 
note  struck  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  from  Plato  to 
Pater — organization.  Manifestly  there  must  be  something  to 
organize ;  hence  the  emphasis  on  literature  as  life,  as  experi- 
ence, as  what  goes  into  the  man,  as  obviously,  the  experience 
is  valueless  if  it  cannot  be  used :  hence  the  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  form  and  process,  the  way  in  which  life  has  come  from 
men,  has  been  expressed  by  artists.  In  the  light  of  such  study 
of  literature,  the  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  student's — how  to 
say  what  he  has  to  say  to  whom  he  has  to  say  it — ought  to  be 
solvable. 

The  answers  to  the  question  how  may  be  legion,  for  methods 
are  necessarily  as  various  as  classes,  often  as  individuals.  The 
college  teacher  has  to  face  the  same  situation  with  freshmen 
that  the  high  school  teacher  must  meet  with  his  first  year  pupils, 
namely,  different  preparation  and  different  home  environment. 
As  the  high  school  teacher  must  prepare  for  life  as  well  as  for 
college,  so  must  the  college  teacher  prepare  for  varied  activities. 
There  are  the  few  who  will  do  graduate  work,  the  few  who  will 
write,  the  many  who  will  teach  or  enter  other  professions  or 
business,  and,  in  case  of  young  women,  those  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  home  life. 

Whether  the  circle  is  larger  or  smaller  in  which  they  find 
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themselves,  they  will  soon  learn  that  imnumerable  "  causes," 
**  interests"  and  ** problems"  have  a  claim  upon  their  experi- 
ence. If  the  experience  is  worth  anything  it  should  be  freely 
given,  and  to  that  end  must  be  organized  and  expressed.  If 
the  contribution  is  worthless,  the  very  expression  of  it  will  make 
the  fact  so  patent  to  the  speaker  that  he  will  be  forced  to  go 
and  get  experience.  Any  training  that  will  prepare  the  college 
graduate  to  meet  successfully  these  demands  upon  his  experi- 
ence must  be  a  training  in  power ;  and  that  power  will  be  gained 
in  large  measure  through  constructive  work. 

The  teacher  to  whom  any  part  of  this  training  is  entrusted 
should,  like  Professor  Genung's  Hebrew  teacher,  make  his 
students  feel  that  they  are  '*  in  the  presence  of  a  master  who 
can  himself  do  what  he  says  is  good  to  be  done."*  **  Actual 
authorship,"  as  Professor  Genung  says,  **  is  for  some  at  least 
an  obligation."  For  all,  there  is  the  obligation  to  compass  the 
artistic  ordering  of  work  and  life. 

When  it  comes  to  describing  definite  procedures  with  classes, 
one  would  like  to  take  refuge  in  the  exclamation  of  a  well- 
known  and  successful  teacher,  "Method?  Method?  I  have  no 
method !  "  or  suggest  turning  the  meeting  at  this  point  into  an 
experience  meeting.  For  methods  vary  not  only  with  individual 
students  and  classes,  but  with  teachers  and  courses.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  any  method  will  make  for  power  which 
incites  a  student  to  study  a  subject  rather  than  an  assigned 
lesson.  Any  method  is  good  which  makes  a  student  do  his 
best  work, — hard  work  it  may  be,  and  should  be,  but  satisfying. 
Any  method  is  good  which  makes  a  student  think  and  ade- 
quately voice  his  thought. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  for  or  against  the  lecture 
system.  Probably  most  use  it  more  or  less  and  their  students 
take  notes,  either  '*  sometimes,"  as  one  of  the  boys  says,  or  all 
the  time  as  girls  are  quite  too  .prone  to  do.  The  latter  evil  some 
of  us  try  to  overcome  by  occasionally  issuing  the  edict,  **No 
notes — listen  and  think  in  class ;  afterwards,  think  and  select." 
This  results  often  in  a  firmer  grasp  of  essentials  and  a  better 
organization  of  the  lecture  material. 

*  Some  Personal  Notes  on  Ideals  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  J.  F.  Genung. 
Association  Leaflet  No.  40. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  how  those  who  have  received  almost 
everything  by  way  of  lectures  welcome  free  and  genuine  dis- 
cussion in  the  seminar  or  in  the  private  rooms  of  professors 
where  **  the  ideas  of  the  other  fellows"  can  be  learned,  ques- 
tions can  be  asked,  and  actual  contact  gained.  Does  not  this 
indicate  the  desire  of  the  normal  young  person  to  give  as  well 
as  take? 

In  two  good  courses  I  have  known,  good,  because  of  the 
results  for  the  students,  lecture  and  discussion  were  combined 
with  papers.  These  courses  included  respectively  representative 
prose  masterpieces  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century 
and  poetry  masterpieces  from  the  same  centuries.  One  master- 
piece was  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  class ;  this  was  to  be 
studied  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  Reading  of  critics 
was  not  prohibited,  but  it  must  come  only  after  thorough  study 
and  forming  one's  own  opinion.  The  essayist  presented  to  the 
class  the  results  of  study  and  reading ;  a  second  student  read  a 
critique  on  this  paper  adding  something  to  its  thought,  then 
each  member  of  the  class  discussed  some  topic  suggested  by  the 
masterpiece,  for  all  had  studied  it.  The  essayist  answered 
questions  and,  if  necessary,  defended  statements ;  then  finally 
came  a  lecture  by  the  professor  in  which  writer  and  work  were 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  experience  into  which  had  gone  a  good 
deal  of  life,  wide  reading,  and  deep  thinking.  I  have  charac- 
terized this  as  a  good  method  because  the  students  so  entered 
into  the  works  studied  that  they  had  them  as  permanent  posses- 
sions ;  because  they  learned  as  they  could  not  have  learned  in 
any  other  way  the  value  of  thinking  their  own  thoughts  and 
finding  their  own  sources  of  enjoyment ;  because  they  had  to  be 
honest,  accurate,  and  thorough  and  find  their  own  unifying 
principle  for  the  management  of  their  material. 

The  student  lecture  is  a  form  of  constructive  work  which  has 
had  a  trial  of  some  years  and  has  been  found  valuable.  The 
conduct  of  the  class  by  all  the  students  may  also  be  a  success. 
The  experiment  was  recently  tried  with  freshman  studying  The 
American  Scholar.  One  student  wrote  on  the  board  an  outline 
of  the  address,  then  the  class  discussed  it  with  no  word  from  the 
instructor.     At  the  next  class  appointment  this  recitation  was 
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criticised.  The  end  in  view  was  accomplished ;  every  student 
realized  that  if  the  class  discussion  was  to  be  as  valuable  as 
possible  every  one  must  contribute  to  it. 

P^ickness  of  thought  and  readiness  of  expression  will  be 
promoted  by  a  brisk  and  lively  questioning.  A  clearer  appre- 
hension of  relations  and  implications  will  perhaps  be  secured  by 
the  more  leisurely  Socratic  method  which  so  effectually  **  draws 
out  ignorance  as  well  as  knowledge."  Topical  recitation  is 
good.  There  is  a  distinct  value  in  the  ability  to  present  to  a 
class  an  entire  topic  in  well-ordered  fashion  and  in  good 
English.  Like  all  other  work  in  construction  and  organization 
it  gives  added  power. 

Sometimes  it  is  well  to  let  the  class  discuss  pretty  much  as 
they  will,  only  calling  them  back  when  they  wander  too  far 
from  the  point.  Many  times  it  is  wise  to  let  the  class  so  far 
direct  as  to  change  the  teacher's  plan  when  some  one  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  makes  such  a  statement  as  *' Spenser  does  not 
deal  with  the  world  of  reality."  This  furnished  the  nucleus  for 
three  days'  work  for  a  class  beginning  the  study  of  Classicism 
and  Romanticism.  A  students'  incidental  remark  that  Thack- 
eray was  a  cynic  was  challenged.  That  topic,  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  was  named  with  several  others  for  papers.  Out  of  the 
eighty  or  more,  the  six  or  seven  papers  which  answered  this 
question  were  by  far  the  best.  The  care  to  define  terms  and 
select  convincing  evidence  resulted  in  good  organization.  Even 
the  time-honored  question,  **What  are  the  tests  of  a  master- 
piece?" proved  to  have  considerable  vitality  when,  after  class 
discussion,  it  was  answered  by  papers  in  which  the  students 
worked  out  their  own  ideas  of  the  tests.  Any  subject  has 
vitality  for  the  one  who  takes  it  as  a  question  and  thinks  it 
through  for  himself,  and  only  this  independent  thinking,  this 
individual  experience  can  find  the  controlling  theme  for  any 
composition.     The  prerequisite  of  organization  is  individuality. 

An  organizing  idea  may  be  suggested  in  advance  with  the 
lesson  assignment,  though  one  may  often  prefer  to  leave  the 
class  perfectly  free  to  read  all  they  can  and  think  in  any  direc- 
tion they  choose.  A  class  studying  the  development  of  English 
prose  style  and  passing  from  the  study  of  De  Qjiincey  to  that  of 
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Matthew  Arnold  may  be  left  thus  free  or  may  use  this  quotation 
from  De  Qiji^cey :  **  Style  has  two  separate  functions, — first,  to 
brighten  the  intelligibility  of  a  subject  which  is  obscure  to  the 
understanding ;  secondly,  to  regenerate  the  normal  power  and 
impressiveness  of  a  subject  which  has  become  dormant  to  the 
sensibilities."  De  Qpincey's  is  to  be  studied  as  an  illustration 
of  the  second  style,  Arnold's  of  the  first.  This  method  will,  I 
believe,  with  no  sacrifice  of  individuality,  yield  more  definite 
and  better  organized  papers. 

The  value  of  class  criticism  and  personal  conference  is  so 
generally  accepted  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  but  I  should 
like  Xq  say  a  word  about  the  function  of  written  criticism  in 
stimulating  to  renewed  effort.  When  a  student  finds  beside  the 
phrase  ** Arnold's  cold,  argumentative  expressions"  the  mar- 
ginal criticism,  **  In  general  true,  but  read  a  paragraph  on 
Oxford  in  the  preface  to  Essays  in  Criticism,  First  Series " ; 
when  against  the  remark,  •*  While  Arnold  was  too  much  in 
earnest  to  use  humor  often,"  stands  the  comment,  **  May  not 
humor  aid  the  earnest  purpose?  Arnold's  humor  is,  to  be  sure, 
not  exuberant,"  I  believe  the  student  will  read  more,  think 
again  and  write  better.  A  criticism  on  a  paper  treating  the 
element  of  causality  in  several  dramas  was  so  suggestive  that  it 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  lessons  for  the  writer  of  the 
paper.  The  criticism  read,  *'You  have  not  yet  a  very  deep 
apprehension  of  the  larger  aspect  of  causality — and  think,  too, 
of  the  different  aspects  in  which  it  is  presented — as  the  outcome 
of  human  fallibility,  or  of  this  and  *  fate,'  or  of  the  *  pursuing 
Neme3is'  of  the  Greeks  aside  from  any  human  guilt." 

Much  can  be  done  through  interesting  and  stimulating  exam- 
inations. A  class  that  has  been  studying  style  will  work  with 
zest  on  a  series  of  passages  whose  author  is  to  be  identified,  the 
identification  to  be  verified  by  characteristics  of  style.  A 
Browning  class  was  left  one  day  with  a  written  lesson.  One 
of  the  topics  from,  which  they  had  to  choose  was :  **  Plan  a 
soliloquy  or  speech  in  which  Chiappino  in  exile  or  Strafford  in 
prison  (after  knowing  in  full  the  king's  perfidy)  reviews  the 
past  so  as  to  show  the  relation  of  its  various  events  to  his 
spiritual  development.     Model  Andrea  del  Sarto  or  My  Lost 
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Duchess."  With  this  problem  to  work  out  the  student  thinks 
and  writes  to  some  purpose,  and  withal  enjoys  the  sense  of 
mastery  such  an  effort  gives.  An  examination  of  this  nature, 
stimulating  and  interesting,  was  tried  this  year  with  a  fresh- 
man class,  and  enjoyed  almost  without  exception.  Among  the 
topics  were  the  following  : — 

"I     . 

**  Men  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  of  so  unrecognized 
personality,  that  it  disappears  in  future  ages,  and  becomes 
ghostly,  like  the  tradition  of  a  lost  heathen  god." — Ruskin: 
Mystery  of  Life  and  Its  Arts. 

*'The  greatest  of  English  poets,  it  is  often  said,  is  but  a 
name.  .  .  .  Yet  of  no  person  is  there  a  clearer  picture  in  the 
popular  fancy.  You  seem  to  have  known  Shakespeare,  to  have 
been  friends  with  Shakespeare." — Bagekotp 

Reconcile,  if  possible,  these  two  statements. 

IV 

How  much  does  this  passage  tell  you  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it?  Discuss  as  discriminatingly  and  concretely  as  possible. 
The  passage  was  the  one  from  The  Child  in  the  House  begin- 
ning, **  So  he  yielded  himself  to  these  things,  to  be  played  upon 
by  them  like  a  musical  instrument." 

These  freshmen  had  been  having  during  the  semester  a  course 
in  thinking;  all  their  reading,  writing  and  class  discussion 
being  directed  to  the  end  of  giving  them  experience  and  helping 
them  to  organize  and  express  it.  The  sentence  in  Ruskin's 
Traffic,  "Tell  me.  what  you  like  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
are."  suggested  the  theme  topic,  ''Interpretation  of  character 
from  taste,"  with  the  additional  hint,  "  From  the  furnishing  of  a 
room,  or  from  the  way  recreation  time  is  spent."  The  study  of 
Bagehot's  essay  on  Shakespeare  and  the  reading  of  one  or  two 
plays  suggested,  **The  two  most  fundamental  reasons  why 
Shakespeare's  plays  would  be  successful  if  given  in  the  slums 
of  New  York." 

I. realize  that  this  illustrative  material  is  almost  without  excep- 
tion based  on  literature.  Do  not,  therefore,  argue  that  only 
literature  subjects  are  approved  for  the  college  courses  in  writ- 
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ing,  for  such  an  inference  would  be  wide  of  the  mark.  In  con- 
nection with  literature  we  naturally  turn  to  the  other  arts  because 
of  our  search  for  the  fundamental  principles  common  to  all  the 
arts,  and  because  of  the  opportunities  they  afford  for  compari- 
son and  interpretation.  But  we  believe  in  Darwin,  Huxley  and 
Tyndall  no  less  than  in  Morris  and  Ruskin,  and  we  believe  in 
the  method  of  science  no  less  than  in  that  of  art ;  we  welcome 
subjects  from  science,  history,  philosophy.  Just  as  warmly 
approved  are  subjects  from  every  phase  of  college  life,  from  the 
entire  past  of  the  student's  experience,  from  topics  educational, 
social,  economic  and  political — any  and  all. 

Whatever  the  subject-matter  and  whatever  the  method,  lec- 
tures, discussions,  papers  and  examinations  may  all  be  so 
directed  as  to  call  forth  genuinely  creative  power.  The  test  of 
the  student's  knowledge  is  the  more  rigorous  for  being  at  the 
same  time  a  test  of  his  power. 

It  is  legitimate  to  test  the  success  of  methods  by  what  students 
themselves  say  of  the  value  of  courses  in  literature  and  writing. 
Concerning  courses  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  literature  as 
art  and  on  the  student's  art  of  writing,  one  says  of  a  first  course 
in  English,  '*It  settled  doubts  as  to  the  object  of  numberless 
rules ;  it  arranged,  classified,  put  into  usable  order  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  information  which  had  accumulated  during  my 
previous  years  of  study."  Others  speak  appreciatively  of  the 
habit  formed  of  taking  a  critical  attitude  toward  their  own  work, 
of  the  value  of  standards  by  which  to  test  their  work,  of  their 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  tell  why  something  is  good,  and  for 
some  at  least  the  standard  is  thorough  organization.  One  said  : 
**  There's  no  course  like  it  in  college.  I  always  feel  now  as  if 
I  must  put  down  every  reference  aa  a  reason  for  what  I  think." 
Another  said  of  two  different  courses :  •*  The  emphasis  was  on 
the  technique,  but  they  were  so  managed  that  the  thought  and 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry  and  prose  as  literature  were  kept  before 
us."  Of  courses  in  which  the  emphasis  was  on  literature  as  life, 
students  say  that  their  sympathies  and  their  views  of  life  have 
been  broadened  and  deepened  as  they  have  seen  life  through 
the  eyes  of  the  greatest  teachers.  They  have  come  to  have 
their  own  view  of  life,  their  own  philosophy  and  interpretation 
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of  life.  One  case  of  interesting  action  and  reaction  is  thus 
stated:  "For  the  interpretation  of  literature  I  depend  on  my 
general  knowledge  of  life  and  people ;  through  literature  I  gain 
an  insight  into  my  own  motives.  I  relate  literature  to  my  own 
life  and  that  about  me."  Another  rejoices  in  the  setting  free  of 
imagination  and  reason,  and  finding  out  about  life;  and  still 
another  speaks  of  a  realization  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  be  gained 
in  no  other  way.  To  take  something  a  little  more  concrete : 
*  *  We  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  all  men  have  their  fundamen- 
tal natures  pretty  nearly  alike,  so  we  can  interpret  them  through 
ourselves  and  ourselves  through  them.  A  work  of  literature,  if 
it  interprets  life  correctly,  is  a  great  help  to  you  in  shaping  your 
own  life  and  understanding  other  people.  ....  If  you  can  see 
part  of  yourself  in  a  certain  character  you  are  interested  in  see- 
ing how  he  goes  through  his  various  experiences.  If  he  goes 
through  a  certain  critical  point  with  flying  colors  you  are  en- 
couraged to  think  perhaps  you  can  too ;  if  he  fails  you  can  study' 
out  how  and  learn  where  you  will  have  to  look  out  for  yourself." 

Others  mention  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  surroundings — 
nature,  people,  work,  art.  One  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  **  In 
creating  a  love  of  literature  there  must  also  be  created  a  love  for 
all  which  is  greatest  and  best  in  every  branch  of  science  and 
art." 

The  art  which  ** has  something  of  the  soul  of  humanity  in  it" 
can  so  give  abundant  life,  and  through  its  perfect  form  of 
beauty  can  so  take  possession  of  the  learner,  that,  with  the 
requisite  training  in  construction,  he  will  be  able  to  put  into 
artistic  form  his  own  life  deepened  and  enriched ;  he  will  have 
then,  in  a  degree,  the  power  of  the  man  who  lives,  and  of  the 
artist  who  creates. 


Editorial 

IF  "every  day  is  a  new  beginning,"  surely  every  term  in  school  sug- 
gests new  opportunities  and  affords  fresh  inspirations.  Few  call- 
ings offer  so  many  contacts  of  soul  with  soul  as  the  teacher's.  Few 
workers  have  so  much  direct  responsibility,  of  so  high  a  kind,  for  the 
results  of  their  labor.  In  no  department  of  human  activity  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  employee  of  more  consequence  to  his  employer  and  to 
the  community.  Teaching  calls  for  the  highest  qualifications  in  the 
character  of  the  teacher  and  ofiers  the  greatest  chance  for  self-expres- 
sion of  any  human  occupation. 

The  teacher's  virtues,  and,  alas !  his  faults  and  vices,  will  reproduce 
themselves  in  the  characters  of  his  pupils  with  as  much  certainty  as 
physical  traits  are  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  There  is  the  call, 
then,  to  seriousness,  though tfu I ness  and  constant  effort  to  realize  his 
ideals,  as  the  teacher  starts  out  on  a  new  term  and  faces  its  duties  and 
responsibilities.  There  is  the  call  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind 
and  to  reach  forth  to  that  which  is  before.  There  is  the  call  to  new 
consecration  and  to  new  vision.  Courage,  hope,  patience,  faith, 
cheerfulness,  kindness,  tact,  are  words  to  be  repeated  and  thoughts  to 
be  dwelt  upon.  The  immense  value  of  the  soul  of  the  poorest  and  most 
backward  boy  in  school ;  the  infinite  possibilities  of  good  or  ill  wrapped 
up  in  the  personality  of  the  most  unattractive  or  the  most  frivolous  girl 
in  our  classes ;  these  are  the  voices  that  call  us  to  gird  ourselves  for 
our  work  as  the  term  opens. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?  No  one,  alone  and  unaided! 
But  relying  upon  higher  aid  and  then  doing  our  earnest  best,  we  know 
that  reasonably  successful  results  will  follo\y.  So  there  is  the  call  to 
devoutness  and  consecration  in  the  pregnancy  of  the  hour,  as  we  take 
up  the  new  year's  duties.  In  this  frame  of  mind  we  shall  be  serious 
but  not  nervous. 

OF  more  than  local  significance  is  the  announcement  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum  by  Schools 
and  Colleges  that  a  short  series  of  popular  lectures  will  be  given 
in  Boston  on  Fridays  in  the  months  of  November  and  December ;  the 
time  and  place  of  the  lectures  will  be  made  known  later.  Two  of  the 
lectures,  one  on  Painting  and  one  on  the  Minor  Arts,  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  John  La  Farge.  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow  will  discuss  Archi- 
tecture, and  there  will  be  a  special  address  on  Sculpture.  Prof.  H. 
Langford  Warren  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 
Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  will  speak  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  use  of  the  Museum  by  teachers  and  the  public.     These  lee- 
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tures  in  November  and  December  will  be  followed  from  January  to 
April  by  courses  of  study  in  the  Museum,  illustrated  by  its  objects  of 
art.  These  courses  ar^  primarily  for  teachers.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  £•  J.  Gallagher,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston. 

The  Committee  on  the  Utilization  of  the  Museum  by  Schools  and 
Colleges  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  movement  started  six  years  ago  to 
assist  teachers  in  making  a  larger  use  of  the  materials  for  study  avail- 
able in  the  Museums  of  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities.  Down 
to  1904  ten  courses  of  lectures  had  been  given,  of  ten  and  fifteen  lec- 
tures in  a  CQurse,  on  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Roman  Art  and 
Renaissance  Sculpture  by  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach,  on  Greek  Vases  by 
Dr.  Alice  Walton,  on  Renaissance  and  Pre- Renaissance  Painting  by 
Miss  Alicia  M.  Keyes,  on  the  Elements  of  Beauty  and  their  Embodi- 
ment in  Greek  Art  by  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  Since  1904,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Simmons  College  has  of- 
fered to  teachers  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Museum,  illustrated  by  ob- 
jects of  art.  These  have  consisted  of  three  courses  on  Greek  Art,  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Museum  ;  courses 
on  Modern  Painting,  on  the  Painting  of  the  Renaissance  and  on  the 
Art  of  the  Renaissance  by  Mr.  William  Rankin ;  one  course  on  Methods 
of  Museum  Work  in  connection  with  Greek  and  Roman  History  and 
Mythology,  ten  lectures,  by  Miss  Anna  Boynton  Thompson ;  one  course 
on  Modern  Painting,  ten  lectures,  and  one  on  Dutch  Painting  of  the 
17th  century,  ten  lectures,  by  Miss  Alicia  M.  Keyes. 

Such  uses  of  museums  of  art  and  other  public  collections  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intelligent  modern  conception  of  the  significance 
and  value  of  such  collections.  They  are  for  the  public  good ;  and 
there  is  no  more  direct  channel  by  which  their  influence  may  be  made 
to  reach  the  masses  than  through  the  teachers.  There  should  be  a 
large  attendance  at  the  Friday  lectures  in  Boston  this  season. 

IN  New  York  City  the  touch  of  the  Public  Library  upon  the  life  of 
the  schools  is  being  distinctly  felt.  •  Placards  have  recently  been 
posted  in  all  the  public  school  buildings  giving  explicit  suggestions 
that  will  aid  teachers  and  pupils  in  making  liberal  use  of  the  library. 
The  placards  explain  the  following  points :  the  location  of  the  nearest 
Branch  Library  to  the  given  public  school ;  the  statement  that  in  the 
other  Branch  Libraries  there  are  about  eighty  thousand  books  not  con- 
tained in  this  Branch,  from  which  any  book  will  be  sent  on  demand, 
subject  only  to  the  demand  at  the  other  Branches ;  the  location  of  the 
thirty-nine   Branch   Libraries;  hours  when  they  are  open — most   of 
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them  from  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m  ;  teachers  making  special  studies  are  not 
limited  as  to  number  of  books,  and  may  keep  them  as  long  as  six 
months,  subject  to  recall  if  necessary  ;  books  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
city  during  the  summer  vacation ;  a  '^  Model  School  Library"  of  books 
approved  for  class  use  and  teachers'  reference  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  office  of  <'  Traveling  Li- 
braries," 190  Amsterdam  Avenue ;  endorsments  are  not  required  for 
regularly  employed  city  teachers ;  books  for  immediate  class  use  are 
loaned  on  request  from  the  teacher ;  teachers  are  not  held  financially  re- 
sponsible for  losses  of  books  in  hands  of  pupils ;  and  finally,  ^'  Teachers 
who  take  an  interest  in  their  pupils'  reading  will  be  please4  to  remember 
that  this  library  is  always  glad  to  send  application  blanks  to  them  for 
distribution  in  the  class  room.  In  every  way  within  its  power  this 
library  will  be  glad  to  further  practical  co-operation  between  the 
schools  and  its  branches  throughout  the  city." 

These  placards  have  the  right  ring.  The  liberal  provisions  thus 
made  for  encouraging  intelligent  public  use  of  the  books  that  are  held 
as  the  public  property  of  the  city  mark  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  time,  not  yet  far  in  the  past,  when  the  public  library 
was  a  prison  house  for  the  books  and  the  librarian  the  jailer. 

PARENTS  and  teachers  should  carefully  watch  themselves  lest 
they  make  the  mistake  of  giving  adolescent  young  people  a  too 
close  surveillance.  No  exact  age  can  be  given  at  which  a  boy  or  girl 
resents  being  constantly  watched ;  but  such  an  age  comes  to  every 
one,  and  usually  much  sooner  than  their  elders  realize.  To  treat  a  boy 
as  a  mere  child  when  he  has  begun  to  feel  himself  a  man ;  to  put  him 
under  puerile  rules  and  to  watch  him  constantly  as  though  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  break  them,  is  not  only  to  alienate  the  boy's 
affections  and  make  him  uncomfortable ;  it  will  also  make  him  un- 
trustworthy. To  interfere  with  a  young  girl's  freedom,  giving  her  no 
choice  for  herself  as  to  where  she  shall  go  and  what  she  shall  do, 
always  keeping  her  indoors  evenings  and  treating  her  as  though  she 
would  certainly  get  into  mischief,  if  not  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  interference  of  some  older  person,  is  to  weaken  her  character  and 
invite  the  very  disaster  that  it  is  sought  to  avoid.  To  have  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  rules  and  regulations  in  the  schoolroom  and  be  always 
talking  about  them,  is  to  appeal  to  human  contrariness  and  invite  dis- 
order. Trust  breeds  trustworthiness.  Our  children  of  to-day  are  to 
be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  They  must  be  trained  to  meet 
responsil)ility.  We  older  ones  cannot  always  be  with  them.  Let 
them  have  our  instruction  and  loving,  sympathetic  counsel.     But  hav- 
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ing  given  these  let  them  make  their  own  decisions  and  regulate  their 
own  affairs.  The  home  or  school  which  is  conducted  in  this  spirit 
will  be  almost  certain  to  turn  out  manly  men  and  womanly  women. 

AN  interesting  movement  has  been  started  for  an  Acadian-Long- 
fellow Memorial  to  consist  of  a  fund  of  $50,000,  to  be  ultimately 
appropriated  as  follows: — 

ESTIMATES   OF    COST 

Purchase  of  land  at  Grand  Pr^,  Nova  Scotia,  14  acres    .  $2,000 

Plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds 300 

Inclosing  grounds,  opening  walks,  roads,  setting  trees, 

etc*          •«,■••.•■  I, coo 

Longfellow  Memorial  (bronze  bust  and  stone  base)        .  20,000 

Acadian  Memorial  (bronze  inscription)  ....  2,500 

Evageline  Memorial  (bronze) 3*000 

Acadian  Church  (restored)  on  original  site     .                 .  z>500 

Priest's  House  (restored) 1,000 

Well  Sweep  curbed  and  enclosed 100 

Willows  protected  and  enclosed 500 

Acadian  burying  ground  enclosed,  and  memorial  stone  2,000 

Bronze  description  plates  and  stone  supports         .        .  x,ooo 

Superintendence 1,000 

Contingent,  etc 600 

$37,000 
Fund  at  interest  for  repairs,  caretaker,  etc.    .  .  13*000 

$50,000 

The  immediate  and  pressing  need  is  to  raise  the  $2,000  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  Acadian  village  at  Grand  Pre,  which 
is  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  market.  The  further  development  of 
the  plan  can  wait,  but  this  land  must  be  secured  while  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.  The  sponsors  of  the  scheme  are  personally  known  to  the  edi- 
tors of  Education,  and  the  whole  movement  will,  we  are  sure,  make  a 
successful  appeal  to  the  multitudes  of  school  children  throughout  the 
United  States  who  love  Longfellow's  immortal  classic,  Evangeline. 
Any  school  making  a  contribution  to  the  fund  will  receive  prompt 
acknowledgment  on  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Secretary,  who  is  him- 
self a  descendant  of  the  Acadians  of  the  expulsion.  Education 
offers  itself  as  a  medium  for  the  public  acknowledgment  of  contribu- 
tions. We  append  the  list  of  sponsors:  Treasurer,  Union  Bank, 
Wolf^rille,  N.  S. ;  Board  of  Trustees :  Mayor  of  Wolfville,  N.  S., 
President  of  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  President  of  Historical 
Society,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Wolfville, 
N.  S. ;  J.  F.  Herbin,  Secretary  and  Executive,  Wolfville,  N.  S. 
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WELFARE    WORK    IN    CONNECTION    WITH   PUBLIC    SCHOOL   SYSTEMS 

The  expression  '^welfare  work," familiar  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
movements  for  the  social  betterment  of  the  poor,  aptly  characterizes 
special  schools  for  the  physically  and  mentally  defective,  organized 
either  as  a  part  of  regular  public  school  systems  or  on  a  similar  plan. 
Schools  of  this  class  (Hilfsschulen)  are  found  in  more  than  one  hun- 
dred towns  of  Germany,  in  which  country  very  careful  study  has  been 
given  to  the  management  of  schools  of  this  class.  The  problem  in- 
cludes judgment  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  individual  child  whose  case 
is  under  consideration,  the  educational  appliances  required,  the 
teachers  and  the  course  of  training  suited  to  such  schools  and  the  after- 
care of  the  children  when  the  period  of  training  is  over. 

As  a  rule,  the  children  admitted  to  special  schools  in  Germany  must 
have  attended  an  ordinary  school  one  or  two  years,  and  hence  are 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  before  entering  a  special  school.  Every 
care  is  taken  that  the  final  decision  as  to  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
the  ordinary  school  shall  be  made  under  proper  medical  advice  and 
with  full  understanding  and  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  child. 

If,  after  observation,  it  is  found  that  the  deficiency  of  a  child  is  very 
great,  and  especially  at  the  same  time  if  the  home  surroundings  are 
detrimental,  the  child  is  sent  to  an  institution.  Of  those  admitted  to 
a  special  school  a  certain  proportion,  estimated  at  seventeen  per  cent, 
are  failures.  It  is  recommended  that  such  individuals  should  be  sent 
to  institutions  for  life. 

A  model  institution  or  colony  for  the  hopelessly  deficient  is  main- 
tained at  Ursberg  in  Mindenthal,  under  the  management  of  the  sisters 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  John.  On  admission  the  applicant  is  en- 
joined to  remain  in  the  institution  for  life  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  one 
of  the  inmates  cares  to  leave  it.  Thus  the  special  school  organized  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  public  school  becomes  a  means  of  develop- 
ing in  children  who  are  simply  backward,  moderate  intelligence,  at 
least,  and  of  preparing  them  for  simple  industry ;  at  the  same  time  it 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  those  hopelessly  abnormal  children  who,  if  left 
to  themselves,  become  a  menace  to  the  community. 

The  London  School  Board  was  early  impressed  with  the  need  of 
special  provision  for  children  who,  on  account  of  some  physical  or 
mental  defect,  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction  of  the 
ordinary  schools,  but  it  was  not  until  1891  that  systematic  efforts  were 
made  to  deal  with  such  cases. 
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In  1893  two  special  schools  were  opened  by  the  Board  and  Mrs. 
Burgwin,  who  had  been  previously  sent  to  Germany  to  examine  into 
the  special  schools  already  organized  in  the  chief  cities  of  that  country, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  schools.  Other  English 
cities  followed  the  lead  of  London  in  this  respect  and  finally  the  gen- 
eral government  came  to  the  aid  of  the  work. 

In  1893  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  authorizing  special  grants  for  the  same ;  this 
measure  was  followed  in  1899  by  an  act  making  provision  for  defec- 
tive and  epileptic  children.  Thus  while  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  was  left  to  the  local  authorities,  they  were  certain  of  partial 
support  from  the  general  treasury.  With  the  passing,  of  the  school 
boards  under  the  law  of  1902,  the  special  schools  came  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  city  councils,  which  in  most  cases  have  continued  them  on 
the  lines  begun  by  the  former  boards.  The  latest  official  report  of  the 
London  County  Council  devotes  a  section  to  this  subject,  from  which 
the  following  particulars  respecting  schools  for  the  mentally  backward 
and  physically  defective  are  taken  : — 

For  the  purposes  of  administration  and  control,  sub-committees, 
termed  Managing  Committees,  are  appointed  to  advise  the  Special 
Schools  Sub-Committee  (in  charge  of  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  mentally  defective)  and  to  exercise  such  powers  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Committee. 

For  the  purposes  of  control,  the  non-residential  special  schools  have 
been  arranged  in  ten  districts,  each  district  being  placed  under  the 
special  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Special  Schools  Sub-Committee. 
The  schools  for  the  physically  defective  children  are  not  grouped  with 
the  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  mentally  defective,  but  separate 
managers  are  appointed  for  each  of  these  schools,  and  each  school  is 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  member  of  the  Special  Schools 
Sub-Committee  who  is  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  the  schools 
in  question  are  situated. 

For  the  conveyance  of  physically  defective  children  to  and  from 
schools,  horsed-ambulances  are  used,  and  in  certain  cases  the  traveling 
expenses  of  children  attending  special  schools  are  paid. 

The  regulations  require  that  all  rooms  for  physically  defective  chil- 
dren shall  be  on  the  ground  floor.  They  lay  down  the  curriculum, 
and  fix  the  status  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  amount  of  grant  to  be  paid, 
and  the  general  rules  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  children. 

During  the  past  year  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  has  been  appointed  and  the  Committee  have  arranged 
for  evidence  to  be  given  setting  forth  the  action  taken  by  the  late  au- 
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thority  (Board)  or  by  the  Council,  and  the  projects  which  have  been 
already  sanctioned  by  the  Council. 

Free  meals  have  been  arranged  for  at  certain  of  the  special  schools 
where  the  need  has  been  felt,  and  the  work  of  the  cripple  schools  is 
supplemented  by  a  voluntary  society  called  the  '*  Cripple  Children's 
Training  and  Dinner  Society,"  which  makes  provision  for  a  midday 
meal  at  each  school. 

There  is  no  special  provision  at  present  made  for  epileptics,  but 
one  or  two  cases  have  been  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Certified 
School  for  epileptics. 

Classes  have  for  some  time  past  been  held  at  the  National  Ortho- 
pcBdic  Hospital  for  the  teaching  of  the  children  therein  and  the  Alex- 
andra Hospital  for  Children  with  hip  disease  has  asked  that  similar 
classes  may  be  established  in  that  institution.  There  are  usually  about 
sixty-four  children. in  the  hospital,  varying  in  age  from  three  to  thirteen, 
about  forty-five  being  over  six  years  of  age  and  capable  of  receiving 
instruction.  The  hospital  classes  are  treated  as  part  of  some  desig- 
nated public  school. 

There  are  at  present  under  the  London  County  Council  seventeen 
day  schools  for  the  physically  defective,  having  a  roll  of  1,098  pupils.' 
This  is  far  below  the  needs  of  London,  but  already  three  other  centers 
are  nearing  completion.  Often,  owing  to  long  illness  and  residence  in 
a  hospital  or  convalescent  home,  the  children  are  very  backward  when 
admitted.  Not  being  equal  to  the  educational  standard  required,  the 
child  most  handicapped  by  deformity  is  often  unable  to  go  on  with  the 
regular  classes,  although  in  manual  dexterity  he  might  often  be  able  to 
gain  a  scholarship  giving  him  the  chance  for  advanced  teaching. 

The  schools  for  the  mentally  defective  number  seventy-five,  having  a 
roll  of  4,363  pupils.  The  present  system  it  is  said  meets  the  needs  of 
those  who  cannot  properly  benefit  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  day 
school,  but  the  question  of  the  provision  of  custodial  homes  for  children 
who  are  of  too  low  a  mental  grade  to  attend  the  day  school  with  profit 
requires,  and  is  receiving,  careful  consideration. 

In  France  the  education  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  mute  has  been 
a  subject  of  profound  investigation  and  of  practical  experiments  by 
which  all  other  nations  have  profited.  The  education  of  mentally  de- 
fective children  has  also  been  the  subject  of  earnest  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  teaching  profession  of 
France,  but  so  far  no  progress  has  been  made  in  extending  to  these 
unfortunates  the  benefits  of  the  public  school  system.  The  few  schools 
in  which  the  training  of  abnormal  children  has  been  attempted  have 
been  under  the  control  of  the  church  or  of  the  teaching  orders.     The 
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recent  suppreaBion  of  clerical  ichools  in  France  will  undoubtedly 
force  public  autboritiea  to  make  provision  for  children  who  cannot 
profit  by  the  ordinary  school  facilities. 

The  fint  school  for  the  feeble-minded  in  Sweden  dates  from  1864, 
since  which  time  above  thirty  additional  schools  of  this  class  have  been 
established.  They  are  all  boarding  schqoU  and  as  a  rule  are  under 
tbe  direction  of  women.  The  schools  are  maintained  by  private  so- 
cieties or  by  local  authorities  but  receive  state  subventions.  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  by  Swedish  educators  to  the  study  of  methods 
applicable  to  schools  of  this  class  and  the  subject  formed  one  of  the 
roost  important  features  of  the  educational  exhibit  of  that  country  at 
St.  Louis.  Manual  training  naturally  was  prominent  in  the  presenta- 
tion, which  as  a  whole  illustrated  forcibly  the  care  taken  to  adapt  each 
step  of  the  work  to  feeble  intelligence. 
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The  parents  of  this  city  are  becoming  more  blas^  every  day.  Con- 
ditions that  would  have  caused  a  furor  of  excitment  only  a  few  years 
ago  are  now  looked  upon  with  calm  indifference.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  their  attitude  toward  the  public  schools.  Opening 
day  this  year  found  82,500  children  on  '*  part  time,"  ♦  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  Building  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide enough  new  sittings  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  crowded  school 
districts.  Last  year  when  the  schools  opened  78,000  children  had  to 
be  placed  in  half  day  classes.  Then  a  great  hue  and  cry  went  up ; 
mass  meetings  were  held  all  over  and  the  Board  of  Education  was 
roundly  denounced  for  not  providing  enough  seats  to  give  every  child 
a  full  day*s  schooling.  This  year,  although  6,000  more  children  are 
in  ^'  part  time  "  classes,  little  public  protest  has  been  heard.  A  com- 
parison on  the  public's  attitude  on  this  one  question  alone  will  show 
how  indifferent  the  people  here  have  grown. 

Some  optimistic  persons  will  declare  that  the  public  is  not  indif- 
ferentf  and  will  endeavor  to  explain  its  apparent  apathy  on  many  impor- 
tant questions  by  saying  that  it  trusts  its  municipal  officials  and  is 
willing  to  abide  by  their  actions.  While  this  sounds  very  nice,  it  is 
altogether  too  idealistic  to  be  true.  At  least,  that  is  the  writer's 
opinion. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  has  already  been  stated — the  parents 
are  becoming  more  and  more  blase.  Here  is  further  proof  of  this 
assertion : — 

Last  month  it  was  announced  that  the  Board  of  Education  would 
give  public  hearings  upon  the  subject  of  permitting  Simplified  Spelling 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  here.  This  announcement  stated 
that  the  parents  would  have  the  privilege  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
their  children  would  be  taught  to  spell  k  la  Carnegie,  or  according  to 
the  old-fashioned  way.  In  former  years  an  announcement  of  this 
character  would  have  aroused  the  greatest  excitement.  The  news- 
papers would  have  been  flooded  with  inquiries  and  the  matter  would 
have  been  upon  everyone's  tongue.  As  it  is,  the  public  has  made  little 
or  no  comment  upon  the  proposed  hearings.  In  fact,  not  one  parent  out 
of  a  hundred  has  remembered  that  he  or  she  will  l^ave  the  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  Simplified  Spelling. 

♦  Children  on  **  part  time"  are  the  children  who  have  been  placed  in  half  day 
classes  because  of  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  schools  of  their  district.  Two 
''  part  time"  classes  can  occupy  the  same  room,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one 
in  the  afternoon.  In  thi«  way  a  building^  that  would  ordinarily  accommodate 
only  1,000  children  can  provide  sittings  for  2,000. 
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Here  is  another  instance  : — 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  this  term  there  was 
a  warm  dehate  upon  the  floor  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  all 
schoolboys  who  enter  the  g^mes  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
produce  a  doctor's  certificate  before  being  allowed  to  compete,  to  show 
that  they  were  in  fit  physical  conditon.  Three  hundred  thousand 
youngsters  would  be  affected  by  such  a  qualification — and  yet  the 
parents  had  no  comment  to  make,  despite  the  fact  that  the  health  and 
perhaps  the  very  lives  of  their  children  were  important  factors  in  the 
consideration  of  the  qualification  problem. 

Dozens  of  other  instances  showing  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  an 
absolulutely  disgraceful  lack  of  interest  in  school  affairs  upon  the  part 
of  the  parents  could  be  cited,  but  as  space  is  valuable,  the  reader  will 
be  spared.  Sufficient  to  say  that  the  public  is  sadly  indifferent  to  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation,  and  that  this  indifference  will  sooner 
or  later  play  havoc  with  a  splendid  school  system. 

Up  to  date  the  Board  of  Education  has  expressed  little  desire  to 
make  any  radical  changes  in  the  course  of  study  now  in  vogue,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  any  changes  will  be  made  before  next  year.  The 
course  will  be  carefully  investigated  this  term,  however,  and  any  defects 
that  are  discovered  will  be  remedied  before  the  February  term. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  Simplified  Spelling  will  become  a 
part  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  next  year,  provided  the  public 
does  not  become  suddenly  aggressive  toward  it.  Dr.  William  H.  Max- 
well, City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  in  favor  of  the  Carnegie 
spelling,  and  many  members  of  the  educational  board  also  approve  of 
it.  The  recommendation  to  introduce  it  into  the  public  schools  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Studies  and  Text- Books,  and  it  is 
before  this  committee  that  the  public  hearings  upon  the  subject  will  be 
held.  If  the  public  approves  of  the  new  spelling,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.  Such  action, 
however,  would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  text-books  now  used  in  the 
schools  and  this  change  would  cost  the  city  about  $200,000.  The 
expense  will  be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  introduction  of  the 
shorter  spelling  into  the  schools  by  the  opponents  of  the  plan. 

The  taking  of  the  school  census  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month  is  an 
event  which  is  causing  some  comment  among  the  educators  of  this 
city.  Eleven  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  calling  for  the  taking  of  such 
a  census  every  second  year.  Up  to  date  this  census  has  been  taken  only 
once — in  the  year  1897 — but  now,  afler  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  the  old 
law  is  to  be  revived.  The  Police  Department  will  collect  the  census 
data  and  the  Department  of  Education  will  tabulate  it. 
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Blanks  will  be  provided  to  all  the  policemen  engaged  in  collecting 
the  census  data.  These  blanks,  when  properly  filled  out  and  compiled, 
will  supply  the  Department  of  Education  with  the  following  infor- 
mation >— 

The  names  and  ages  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen years;  the  number  of  persons  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  who  are  attending  private  schools,  and  the  nnmber  of  persons 
over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  do  not  attend  school  be- 
cause they  are  obliged  to  work  within  school  hours. 

The  census  blanks  will  also  furnish  information  relating  to  children 
who  are  crippled,  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or  in  any  other  way  physically 
unable  to  attend  school. 

Besides  the  collection  of  this  valuable  data  the  census  will  give  the 
Board  of  Education  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  place  of  birth  of  all 
children  now  in  the  schools,  as  well  as  those  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  years  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  English,  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  any  language. 

Many  of  the  school  officials  believe  that  the  taking  of  the  census  will 
do  much  toward  remedying  the  truancy  situation.  They  declare  that 
the  data  accumulated  by  the  census  takers  will  enable  the  truant  offi- 
cers to  locate  delinquents  more  easily,  and  also  will  help  them  in 
obtaining  evidence  against  employers  who  disregard  the  Child  Labor 
Laws  and  employ  children  who  should  be  in  school. 

City  Superintendent  Maxwell,  however,  has  not  much  faith  in  these 
theories.  In  fact,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  he  believes  the 
school  census  will  be  of  no  practical  value  in  remedying  truancy.  Com- 
menting upon  it,  he  says  : — 

^^Some  people  are  simple  enough  to  believe  that  a  school  census 
will  remedy  the  present  state  of  affairs.  Such  a  census  might  be  the 
best  method  of  starting  a  complete  registration  of  children,  but  unless 
it  is  followed  by  a  systematic  registration  and  full  co-operation  between 
the  police  and  the  educational  authorities,  a  school  census,  three 
months  after  it  was  taken,  would  be  useless  for  all  practical  purposes, 
because  of  the  continuous  migration  of  population  within  the  city 
limits." 

Parents  or  persons  in  parental  relation  who  refuse  to  furnish  the 
required  information  about  the  children  in  their  charge,  or  who  in  any 
way  attempt  to  suppress  any  fact  regarding  age  or  school  attendance, 
may,  under  the  law  which  calls  for  the  school  census,  be  fined  $20  or 
imprisoned  for  thirty  days. 

c.  T.  H. 
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Little  Stories  of  Praace.  Bj  Maude  Barrows  Dutton ;  preface  bj  Samuel 
T.  Dutton.  The  ttorlee  of  this  supplementary  reader  sre  intended  for  children 
from  seven  to  fourteen  jears  of  age.  The/  give  the  elementarj  facta  of  the  his- 
tory of  France,  centering  the  interest  in  the  personality  of  noted  persons  in  the 
several  periods  of  French  history,  such  as  Joan  of  Arc,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
Napoleon,  etc.  There  are  beautiful  full-page  illustrations,  which  together  with 
the  interesting  texts  will  Incidentally  appeal  to  the  child's  mind.  The  book 
makes  a  charming  supplementary  reader,  teaching  while  it  interests.  The  Am- 
erican Book  Company.    Price,  40  cents. 

Half  Hours  with  Fishes,  Reptiles  and  Birds.  By  Charles  Frederick 
Holder.  Those  who  are  seeking  guidance  in  nature  study  will  find  this  little 
book  a  pleasant  volume,  giving  the  aid  that  is  needed  for  an  insight  into  three 
natural  realms.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  and  the  life  of  the  animals 
mentioned  is  scientifically  described.  The  book  is  a  supplementary  reader,  but 
can  be  used  as  a  text-book.  It  belongs  to  the  series  of  Eclectic  Readers.  Pub* 
lished  by  The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

Second  and  Third  Readers.  By  Joseph  H.  Wade,  A.M..  Ph.M.,  and 
Emma  Sylvester,  Pd.M.  These  books  belong  to  an  excellent  series  of  readers 
in  which  the  best  features  of  the  modern  method  of  teaching  reading  have  been 
illustrated.  The  aim  of  the  first  book  was,  first,  to  help  the  pupils  master 
readily  the  printed  forms  of  the  words  used.  Second,  to  develop  their  power  to 
acquire  thought  from  the  printed  page  by  silent  reading,  and  to  reproduce  this 
with  correct  impression.  Third,  to  make  the  pupil  independent  of  the  teacher 
in  learning  to  read.  The  selections  in  these  later  volumes  are  wholesome  and 
are  along  the  lines  of  children's  interests.  As  is  the  case  with  all  books  pub- 
lished by  this  house  they  are  mechanically  excellent.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  45 
and  55  cents  respectively. 

Essays  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Selected  and  edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  William  Lyon  Phelps.  This  is  a  pretty  pocket  edition  of 
some  of  the  essays  of  Stevenson  which  especially  reveal  his  personality,  charac- 
ter, opinions,  philosophy,  and  faith.  There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  which 
indicates  some  of  the  more  notable  sides  of  his  literary  career.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  volume  will  contribute  to  a  recognition  of  Stevenson  as  an  English  Classic. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Frye's  First  Steps  In  Geography.  By  Alexis  Everett  Frye.  This  book 
covers  the  work  of  two  school  years;  through  the  fourth  and  fifth  or  the  fifth 
and  sixth.  It  gives  a  suitable  course  in  geography  to  those  who  must  leave 
school  after  only  two  years*  work  on  this  subject.  It  also  paves  the  way  for 
further  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  remain.  It  aims  to  show  man's  relation 
to  nature;  the  great  subject  of  commerce  is  emphasized ;  the  leading  facts  about 
the  United  States  are  clearly  set  forth.  The  pictures  help  the  text  and  are 
true  to  nature,  nearly  all  of  them  being  taken  by  the  camera.  The  number  and 
variety  of  the  maps  is  unusual,  and  especial  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  them 
accurate.  A  series  of  '*  Helps"  follow  each  lesson,  guiding  the  pupil  as  well  as 
the  busy  teacher  to  the  salient  facts.    In  every  way  the  book  is  exceptionally 
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attractive,  and  should  enhance  the  author's  alreadj  firmlj  established  reputation 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  teachers  of  geography.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price, 
65  cents.  * 

The  Sllver-Burdett  Readers.  By  Ella  M.  Powers  and  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
This  is  a  splendid  series  of  five  reading  books  made  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  pedagogical  and  literary  standards.  In  the  first  and  second  books  the 
vocabulary  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  learns  a  few  new  words 
with  each  lesson.  These  are  repeated  to  make  them  entirely  familiar.  From 
the  beginning  real  literature  is  made  the  basis  of  the  readers,  and  the  editors 
have  shown  wide  reading  and  excellent  literary  taste  in  the  selections.  Selec- 
tions from  American  writers  are  noteworthy  in  that  they  are  taken  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  justifying  the  claim  that  this  is  a  national  series  of 
readers.  The  editors  have  aimed  to  form  and  cultivate  In  the  pupils'a  taste  for 
good  literature,  and  to  establish  them  in  an  independence  of  judgment  in  regard 
to  what  constitutes  literary  excellence.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Prices,  First 
Book,  35  cents;  Second  Book,  35  cents;  Third  Book,  40  cents;  Fourth  Book, 
45  cents ;  Fifth  Book,  55  cents. 

The  English  Language;  Its  Grammar,  History, and  Literature.  By  J.M.D. 
Meiklejohn,  M.  A.  This  is  a  revision  of  a  book  that  for  many  years  has  been  be- 
fore the  educational  public  and  has  exerted  a  beneficent  infiuence.  It  Is  divided 
into  four  parts,  arranged  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  would  naturally  be  studied. 
Each  part,  however,  may  be  taken  by  itself.  Part  I  treats  of  language,  orthog- 
raphy and  parts  of  speech,  words  and  their  functions,  syntax,  analysis,  word- 
building  and  derivation,  word-branching.  Part  II,  of  composition,  punctuation, 
figures  of  speech,  paraphrasing,  prosody,  exercises  and  examination  questions. 
Part  III,  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  Part  IV,  outline  of  the  history 
of  English  literature.  The  volume  can  be  used  for  class-room  work  or  by  the 
individual  reader  for  private  study.  It  would  be  an  excellent  book  to  introduce 
into  literary  and  reading  circles  for  a  brief  study  at  each  meeting  in  connection 
with  more  general  exercises.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Wholesale  price,  $1.20. 

The  Divine  Philosophy.  By  G.  F.  Fercken,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  This  book  is 
a  successful  effort  to  interpret  the  philosophy  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg.  The 
author  has  chosen  for  his  chapters  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend,  in  which  the 
friend  is  supposed  to  be  an  earnest  inquirer  and  the  writer  of  the  letters  a  sym- 
pathetic teacher  making  the  effort  to  show  the  pupil  the  essence  of  the  teaching 
of  the  great  prophet.  The  author's  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  a  life-long 
study  of  Swedenborg's  writings.  He  has  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  and  writes  from  a  sympathetic  standpoint.  There  are  few 
candid  persons  who  will  not  admit  the  spirituality  and  helpfulness  of  much  of 
Swedenborg's  writings.  The  subjects  contemplated  in  his  philosophy  are  the 
profoundest  subjects  of  human  thought,  such  as  God,  existence,  duality,  matter, 
creation,  origin  of  life,  mind,  the  human  and  the  brute,  soul  heredity,  memory, 
conscience.  Providence,  the  incarnation,  miracles,  marriage,  death  and  immor- 
tality. This  book  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  making  clear  to  those  who 
have  not  access  to  the  complete  works  of  Swedenborg,  the  essence  of  his  teach- 
ing, and  no  one  can  meditate  upon  the  two  hundred  pages  of  the  volume  with- 
out feeling  a  mental  and  spiritual  uplift.    The  Nunc  Licet  Press.    Price,  $1.00 
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The  United  Editors'  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary.  This  work  repre- 
sents what  might  be  termed  a  new  departure  in  the  making  of  encyclopedias. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  trained  encyclopedists,  who  have  col- 
laborated on  nearly  all  the  prominent  reference  works  of  the  past  twenty  years, 
assisted  by  eminent  specialists  in  the  leading  professions  and  callings,  each  of 
whom  has  edited  those  subjects  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  The  trained 
writers  who  have  composed  the  groundwork  of  the  books  have  utilized  the 
information  acquired  in  their  past  experience,  and  they  seem  to  have  performed 
their  work  in  a  very  thorough  and  systematic  manner.  The  combination  of 
what  might  be  termed  **  dictionary  features "  with  those  requiring  cyclopedic 
treatment  is  a  happy  thought.  Under  this  arra'bgement  every  word  in  the 
language  is  considered,  either  as  a  part  of  speech  or  from  an  encyclopedic  stand- 
point ;  so  that  the  reader  is  never  disappointed  by  failure  to  find  any  word  he 
may  wish  to  consult.  All  words  and  phrases  admitting  of  double  treatment, 
as  parts  of  speech  and  cyclopedic  terms,  receive  both  in  a  vtry  full  and  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  plan  is  as  unique  as  it  is  admirable,  and  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated especially  by  writers,  speakers,  students,  editors  and  reporters,  and  in- 
deed by  everyone  who  reads,  writes  or  thinks.  The  volumes  are  small  and 
light,  octavo  in  size,  and  averaging  about  seven  hundred  pages  each,  so  that 
they  can  be  held  in  the  hand  during  consultation  without  the  least  incon- 
venience. The  extent  and  completeness  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  embraces  forty  of  these  volumes,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  pages  and  about' seven  thousand  illustrations.  The  articles 
are  comprehensive  and  scholarly;  indeed  in  this  respect,  the  work  is  a  classic, 
and  it  might  be  profitably  studied  by  all  who  desire  good  style.  Every  word 
that  is  not  self-pronouncing  is  pronounced  both  diacritically  and  by  a  system 
of  phonetic  spelling  so  plain  and  simple  that  even  a  child  can  comprehend  it. 
With  this  work  at  hand  no  one  need  mispronounce  or  misspell  a  word,  or  be  at 
a  loss  for  its  meaning.  As  a  practical  encyclopedia  and  dictionary  for  every- 
day use  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved  upon.  A  new  and  revistd 
edition  is  now  coming  through  the  presses,  embracing  subjects  as  late  as  the 
past  week  or  ten  days,  and  each  subsequent  edition  will  receive  the  same  care- 
ful treatment,  so  that  work  will  always  be  up  to  date.  Sold  by  subscription 
only.    United  Editors'  Association,  258  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

American  Hero  Studies.  By  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.D.  This  book  con- 
tains five  accounts  of  voyagers  and  explorers,  from  Columbus  to  Lewis  and 
Clark;  stories  of  five  colonies,  Virginia,  Quebec,  Plymouth,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  brief  lives  of  four  pioneers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, and  fifteen  short  stories  of  war  times.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to 
familiarize  the  young  reader  with  the  persons  and  events  of  importance  in  the 
making  of  American  history ;  to  secure  the  pupil's  interest  in  this  great  line  of 
historical  study,  and  introduce  him  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  stimu- 
lated to  further  research  later  on  his  own  account.  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co. 
Price,  55  cents,  postpaid. 

Essentials  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  Samuel  Bannister  Hard- 
ing, Ph.D.  This  book  belongs  to  a  series  called  Essentials  in  History.  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bu«hnell  iHart,  LL.D.,  is  consulting  editor.  The  ground  covered 
by  the  series  includes  Ancient  History,  English  History,  American  History  and 
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the  present  volume.  The  work  represented  in  the  book  before  us  covers  the 
time  from  Charlemagne  to  the  present  daj.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  the  author  has  begun  with  a  survey  of  the  world  as  it 
was  in  the  year  800,  thus  making  close  connection  with  the  last  chapter  of 
Wolfson's  Essentials  in  Ancient  History.  In  the  early  part  of  the  book  there  is 
a  succinct  statement  of  the  problems  of  the  feudal  state  of  the  church,  and  the 
rivalry  between  state  and  church.  The  subject  is  unfolded  philosophically,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  leave  out  that  which  is  mere  unessential  detail,  and  to  give 
clearly  and  briefly  that  which  concerns  the  great  movements  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Italy,  France,  Germany  and  England,  each  in  turn  occupy  the  stage  as 
they  become  central  figures  in  the  unfolding  of  history.  The  maps  and  pictures, 
especially  prepared  for  the  volume,  are  clear  and  suggestive.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent table  of  contents,  bibliography  and  index.  The  brief  statement  of  the 
contents  of  each  paragraph  throughout  the  book  in  marginal  face  type  is  a 
feature  that  is  helpful  in  memorizing  as  well  as  in  comprehending  the  texts. 
The  American  Bo6k  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

With  Shelley  In  Italy.  This  is  a  book  of  selections  of  the  poems  and  let- 
ters of  Shelley  which  have  to  do  with  his  life  in  Italy  from  18x8  to  1822 ;  selected 
and  arranged  by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  with  over 
sixty  full  page  Illustrations  from  photographs.  It  will  help  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  this  true  poet,  and  it  will  be  a  convenient  edition  for  school 
use.    D.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.40  net. 

Stories  from  Plutarch.  By  J.  Jameson  Rowbothan.  Four  of  Plutarch's 
best  stories  are  given  in  this  handy  little  volume;  namely,  The  King's  Sword; 
The  God  of  the  Spears ;  Hannibal's  Schoolmaster,  and  His  Father's  Crown. 
There  are  some  choice  illustrations,  the  frontispiece  being  in  color.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 

Shakespeares'  Sonnets.  Edited  with  notes  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.D. 
This  belongs  to  the  edition  of  Rolfe's  Shakespeare  in  Handy  Volume  Series  for 
school  use.  The  critical  matter  of  the  editor's  former  edition  of  the  Sonnets  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged.  The  introduction  is  helpful  and  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  notes  including  the  appendix.  A  full 
index  of  words  and  verses  closes  this  useful  volume.  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany.   Price,  56  cents. 

The  Philippine  Experiences  of  an  American  Teacher.  By  William  B. 
Freer.  So  much  interest  has  been  shown,  even  by  the  public,  in  the  educa- 
tional revival  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  American  guidance,  and  so  many 
teachers  are  turning  their  thoughts  to  that  far  away  country,  that  this  book 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  furnishes  first-hand  information  concerning  the 
problems  of  education,  and  the  actual  daily  experiences  of  a  teacher  engaged  in 
bringing  order  out  of  the  educational  chaos  produced  byithe  Spanish  mis-rule  of 
the  Philippines.  The  narrative  is  thoroughly  readable,  and  shows  up  the 
strange  life  of  these  simple  brown-skinned  people.  The  eagerness  of  old  and 
young  to  learn  English  and  other  good  things  which  the  Americans  have  to 
offer  is  pathetic.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Price,  $1.50. 

Modern  Language  Text-Books.  The  following  have  been  received :  Wll- 
helm  Tell,  by  Schiller,  edited  by  Edwin  Carl  Roedder;  Im  Tonnenschein,  by 
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Storm,  edited  by  G.  L.  Swiggett;  BxcttMioos  Sor  Its  Bords  du  Rhln,  by 

Dumas,  edited  bj  Theodore  HenckeU;  La  Poudre  Mix  Yeax,  by  Labiche  et 
Martin,  edited  by  Victor  E.  Francois;  Les  Enfonts  dn  Capitalne  Qrant*  bj 
Verne,  edited  by  Edith  Healj  (American  Book  Company;.  Les  Deux 
Sourds,  by  Jules  Moinaux,  edited  by  I.  H.  B.  Spiers.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

Elements  of  Oerman  Qraminar,  By  Thomas  H.  Jappe.  This  is  intended 
for  a  first  year  of  German  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  elementary  school,  but  it 
can  be  profitably  used  in  the  lowest  classes  of  high  schools.  The  author  is  a 
teacher  of  German  In  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  and  his  little  manual 
grew  up  from  the  needs  and  experiences  of  his  teaching.  The  amount  of  gram- 
mar given  is  sufiicient  to  aid  the  learner  In  his  unsteady  steps ;  the  exercises 
are  many  and  most  carefully  graded ;  the  questions,  over  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber, are  novel  and  stimulating.  Altogether  it  is  an  admirable  first  year  book 
in  German.    American  Book  Company. 

nethode  Henln.  By  B.  L.  Henin.  This  is  for  first  year  in  French  for  be- 
ginners, to  be  used  privately  or  in  schools.  The  method  employed  distinctly 
obliges  the  pupil  to  speak  the  language  he  is  learning.  The  book  is  almost 
wholly  in  French;  what  of  English  there  is  the  author  has  used  in  giving  the 
translation  of  the  heading  of  the  lesson;  directly  the  meaning  is  known  the 
English  disappears,  and  then  comes  without  interruption  a  practical,  gradual 
and  methodical  Instruction  in  the  French  language.  The  method  seems  to  be 
entirely  usable,  its  simplicity  being  a  striking  feature.  The  Methode  deserves 
Investigation  by  all  teachers  of  beginners  in  French.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Cot. 

The  Recitation.  By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.D.  The  recitation  is  tt  very 
important  part  of  the  school  work.  In  fact,  it  is  in  a  sense  the  center  of  school 
life.  This  book  studies  the  recitation  in  all  its  phases.  A  general  view  of  the 
recitation,  the  purpose  of  it,  its  essentials  and  how  to  prepare  for  it,  or  the  art 
of  study,  comprise  Part  I  of  Superintendent  Hamilton's  thoughtful  book.    Part 

II  considers  the  recitation  in  Its  parts;  namely,  preparation;  presentation; 
comparison ;  generalization ;  application ;  and  thinking  in  the  recitation.     Part 

III  considers  the  recitation  in  its  methods;  namely,  general  methods;  indi- 
vidual methods ;  oral  and  written  work ;  place  and  tactics ;  the  use  of  books ; 
and  English  in  the  recitation.  Every  teacher  should  own,  read  and  study  this 
book.  Every  pupil  should  be  trained  in  the  art  of  preparation  and  presentation 
of  good  recitations.  The  use  of  the  book  by  teachers  and  pupils  would  increase 
the  efiiciency  of  our  public  schools  by  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  helpful  of  the  modern  pedagogical  volumes.  It  belongs 
to  the  Educational  Series,  edited  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  and  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Qreatness  In  Literature,  and  Other  Papers.  By  W.  P.  Trent.  Mr. 
Trent  is  Protessor  of  English  Literature  in  Columbia  University.  He  presents 
in  this  volume  eight  informal  papers  or  literary  addresses.  In  each  paper  he 
follows  a  line  of  thought  having  a  definite  object.  The  essays  will  especially 
interest  those  who  desire  to  become  intelligent  critics  of  literature.  The  first 
paper  seeks  to  define  *^  greatness  in  literature.'*  The  second  chapter  speaks  a 
word  for  the  smaller  authors;  the  third  discourses  the  aims  and  methods  of 
literary  study.    The  title  of  the  fourth  is  *•  Criticism  and  Faith  ";  of  the  fifth, 
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**  LUerature  and  Science  ";  of  the  •izth,  **  Teaching  Literature  ";  the  seventh 
has  the  taking  title,  **  Some  Remarks  on  Modern  Book-Burning";  and  the 
eighth  discourses  on  **  The  Love  of  Poetry/*  It  is  a  charming  book  on  which 
to  "  browse.*'    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20  net. 

The  Nature  of  Capital  and  income.  By  Irving  Fisher,  Ph.D.  Professor 
Fisher  holds  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Yale  University.  His  book 
aims  to  set  forth  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  capital  and  income.  It  pre- 
sents the  philosophy  of  economic  accounting,  and  therefore  is  of  value  not  only 
to  the  student  of  economics,  but  also  to  the  practical  business  man.  The 
•nature  of  income  is  a  subject  which  has  not  been  fully  treated  as  a  rule  in  books 
upon  economics.  Yet  it  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  this  science.  We  think  that  students  of  economics  will 
be  grateful  to  Professor  Fisher  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  set 
forth  the  subject.  Matters  of  purely  abstract  mathematics  relating  to  the  argu- 
ment have  been  relegated  to  Appendices,  of  which  there  are  eight,  relating  to  as 
many  chapters  in  the  book.  The  glos8ary*gives  a  convenient  summary  of  the 
definitions  used,  and  the  index  is  handy  for  convenient  reference.  The  volume 
is  a  large,  handsome  one,  427  pages,  and  will  take  its  place  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  school  or  private  library  of  Economics.  The  Macmil- 
Ian  Company.    Price  $3.00. 

A  late  volume  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  is  Scott^s  Quentin  Durward. 
Edited  for  class  study,  by  L.M.  Munger.  This  is  a  handsomely  bound  volume 
of  461  pages,  containing  the  text,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  bio- 
graphical readings,  bibliography,  table  of  English  literature  contemporary 
with  Scott's  writings,  author's  introduction,  full  explanatory  notes  and  review 
questions — a  complete  presentation  of  this  celebrated  novel  for  class  use. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

We  have  received  a  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  of  A.  C.  Spaulding&  Bros., 
136  Nassua  St.,  N.  Y.,  giving  all  kinds  of  outdoor  gymnastic  apparatus  in 
detailed  description  both  by  words  and  full-tpage  illustrations.  Any  school 
intending  to  use  such  apparatus  should  not  fail  to  secure  this  artistic  catalogue. 

Two  interesting  novels  or  stories  for  young  people  are  The  Upper  Hanil«  by 
Emerson  Gifford  Taylor;  and  The  Rainy  Day  Railroad  War.  The  latter 
was  originally  published  serially  in  the  Youth's  Companion.  These  stories 
are  both  interesting  and  wholesome  and  will  be  popular  with  young  readers. 
Prices  $1.50  and  $1.00  respectively. 

Periodical  Notes 

Vivid  stories — what  else  can  make  historic  men  and  deeds  seem  so  real?  Such  stories  in  a 
series  of  groups,  each  dealing  with  a  particular  period  of  our  history,  began  in  7!!^  Toutk*s 
Companion  for  1906,  and  will  continue  until  the  history  of  the  nation  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
is  reviewed.  As  a  stimulus  to  historical  reading,  a  supplement  to  school  work,  an  awakener  of 
patriotism,  this  series  has  an  educational  value  and  a  literary  importance  of  the  first  order. — 
Appleton*s  Mctgaxine  has  in  a  recent  number  a  valuable  paper  on  **  The  College  and  the  Drama," 
by  Frank  S.  Arnett. —  Th«  Ckautauquan  for  September  contains  a  fine  paper  by  Carl  H.  Grabo 
on  "The  Stage  for  which  Shakespeare  Wrote.'^— "  The  Strategy  of  the  Ball  Field"  is  the  title 
of  a  suggestive  article  by  Horace  Taylor  in  Everybody'' s  for  October.— The  October  Dtlineator  is 
an  excellent  number.  We  note  especially  a  helpful  article  on  "The  Art  of  Pleasing." — In  Tlu 
Literary  Digest  for  September  15  there  is  a  sensible  article  on  '*  Uncommon  Children." — We 
commend  the  artistically  printed  and  richly  illustrated  numbers  of  Suhurhan  Life  to  all  lovers 
of  the  things  of  "outdoors."    The  autumn  numbers  are  particularly  interesting. 
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School  Year,  Sept/06  to  Juae/07 

WE  SHALL  PRESENT  TO  THE  READERS  OP 

EDUCATION  (Its  27th  year) 

A   NOTABLE  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES   BY    LEADING    EDUCATORS,  ON 

College  Methods  and  Administration 

1 .  The  College  ver«iis  ttae  University.    President  Geo.  F.  Fellows,  University  of  Maine, 

2.  Collese  versus  ttae  High  School,— Methods.    Professor  Robert  S.  Aley,  Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 

3.  The  College  Library.    Dr.  James  H.  Caniield,  Librarian,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

4.  The  College  Laboratory.    Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Chicago  University 

5.  The  College  versos  the  High  School,~Qoveriimeat.    Supervising'  Principal  Arthur  D.  Call,  Hart. 

ford,  Conn. 

6.  College  Athletics  and  Physical  Training.    Professor  D.  A.  Sargent,  Hemenwiiy  Gymnasium,  Har. 

vard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

7.  Forensic  Training  In  Colleges.     Professor  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  . 

8.  The  CollQge  Oradnate  In  Trade  and  Indnstry.     Professor  H.  S.  Person,  Dartmouth  College 

Hanover,  ^.  H. 

9.  College  PhimIs  and  Expenditures.    Mr.  Lewis  Kalbach,  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 

ton, D.  C. 
10*    The  College  Wonuui  Oradnate.    Mrs.  Rachel  Kent  Fitz,  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  other  articles  that  will  appear  during  the  year  mav  be  mentioned  the  following,  which  are  but 
samples  of  the  many  rich  and  suggestive  papers  which  we  sliall  lay  before  the  readers  of  Education : — 

Two  Articles  on  School  Instruction  In  Religion,  by  Professor  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University 
(September  and  October). 

The  Qerman  Educational  System.    Professor  M.  D.  Learned,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sept.) 

What  Is  the  School  Doing,  and  What  More  Can  It  Do  for  Right  Character  Building?    Profes. 
sor  H.  H.  Home,  Dartmouth  ColJ^:e,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (Oct.) 

What  the  High  School  Should  Do  to  Fit  Students  for  College.    Principal  H.  C.  Leonard,  High 
School,  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.  (Nov.) 

A  National  System  of  ClassHlcatfon  and  Promotion  In  Elementary  Schools.     Associate  Super- 
intendent John  P.  Garber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Not.) 

The  Content  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Qerman  Protestant  Schools.    Professor  Edward  O.  Sisson, 
Uolverstty  of  Illinois. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Questions  in  BngHsh.    Professor  Martha  Hale  Shack- 
ford,  Welle&ley  College. 

Philol^ry  In  the  French  Class.    Professor  Frank  R.  Arnold,  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah. 

The  Bdneattonal  SIgnlflcance  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Mr.  B.  C.  Ewer,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111. 

School  Administration.    President  John  W.  Wilkinson. 

BeowuH,  the  Epic  of  the  Saxons.    Rea  McCain,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  PUDBtlon  of  Knowledge  in  Bdncatton»   C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Place  of  Israalitlsh  History  in  a  System  of  Education.    President  N .  C.  H i rschy,  B I uffton,  Ohio. 

Action  and  Reaction  in  Prhnary  Schools.    Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  our  subscription  list  we  have  the  addresses  of  nearly  every  Normal  School  in  the  United  Stxites; 
most  of  the  leading  Colleges;  a  large  number  of  Superintendents  of  Schools;  many  Principals  of  Hi^h 
Schools;  leading  Teachers  of  other  grades;  Teachers'  Clubs  and  Readin)^  Circles;  Public  Libraric;;  through. 
out  the  country;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Libraries,  and  a  considerable  Foreii^n  List,  includini^  Australia,  Central 
America^  Buti^ria,  Chile,  China,  England,  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  India,  Ireland,  Japan,  South  America, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Mexico,  and  New  Zealand. 

If  preparing  a  paper  or  address  on  any  educational  subject,  we  can  probably  furnish  you,  from  our  files, 
choice  articles  by  other  expert  writers  on  the  same  theme.  Back  numbers  of  Education  from  1886  to  date, 
35  cents  each. 

Will  yott  not  add  Education  to  your  list  for  this  year? 

•J.OO  A  TCARf    35  CSBIXS  A  MVMBHR 
SABm,B  COPY  KOR  SIX  ^CBNT  STAMPS 
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The  Palmer  Company,  Tublishers 

50  BROMn&LO  STIUL£.T  s  BOSTON,  MASSACHOS£,TTS 


DR.  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS  has  taken  the  whole  field  of  Science  from  the  ear- 
liest times  down  to  the  present  day,  and  put  it  into  a  readable,  narrative  fona  that  wffl 
give  anyone  a  right  understanding  of  how  Science  began,  bow  one  discovery  led  to 
another,  how  all  the  Sciences  are  related  to  one  another,  and  just  what  problems  Scieace  k 
working  out  lo-day. 

Everybody  respects  the  word  Science,  and  has  some  ofl-hand  inlormation  about  the  tremen- 
dous achievements  that  Science  has  made  in  electricity,  medicine,  mechanics,  etc.,  but  few  people 
have  that  general  understanding  of,  and  familianly  with.  Science  that  they  would  like  to  have. 

In  this  connection  a  more  readable  or  more  profitable  set  of  books  than  "A  History  <rf 
Science,"  in  five  illustrated  volumes,  cannot  be  found.  It  is  the  only  work  that  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  put  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Science  within  the  grasp  of  die  average  mleBi- 
gent  reader. 

These  five  magnificent  volumes  are  the  very  books  you  have  perhaps  often  wished  for.- 
They  are  permanently  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  with  gold  lettering,  and  fully  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  famous  scientists,  diagrams,  facsimiles,  pictures  of  scientific  apparatus,  etc. 

OUR  OFFER 

On  rtcpipt  of  $1.00  wc  will  «nd  you,  all  charK«  prepaid,  the  complde  lel  in  five  volumn.  \t  you  do  not 
likr  ihe  booki  when  ihcy  reach  you,  send  ihem  bact  at  our  eipense,  and  we  will  return  ihe  $■  00.  If  you  (to 
hkelhcm,Kndui  $1.00  a  month  (or  eleven  months,  unlli  the  iuli  price.  $12,00,  is  paid.  On  receipt  of  your  Tt- 
qu«l  for  iheie  bnoki  we  will  enter  you  ai  ■   subscriber  (or  one  year,  without  additional  cost  to  vou,  for  eilher 

HARPERS    MAGAZINE,    HARPER'S    WEEKLY.    HARPER'S    BAZAR,   or   THE    NORTH 

AMERICAN  REVIEW.     In  ordering  state  which  periodical  you  wish. 
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NEW  fflOB  SCHOOL  TEXT- BOOKS 

Rhetoric  and  ILnglish  Composition 

By  GLORQL  R.  CARPLNIXR,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12mo.    Cloth,    zviii+412  pages.    $1.10  net 

This  volume  is  a  careful  revision,  v^ith  many  changes,  corrections  and 
additions,  of  Professor  Carpenter's  well-known  ^'  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition"  (first  and  second  high  school  courses).  It  contains 
all  the  material  necessary  for  secondary  school  work  in  this  subject,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  tested  and  soundest  principles  of  theory  and  practice. 

E^nglish  Grammar 

By  CE.ORC&  R.  CARPLNTLR,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
»n  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


A  complete  revision  of  ^^  Principles  of  English  Grammar."  The 
present  volume  is  less  difficult,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  first  year  high 
school  pupils.  The  exercises  are  full  and  carefully  graded,  and  the  text 
itself  is  clear,  definite  and  suggestive. 

ILxposition  in  Classroom  Practice 

By  THE,ODOR£.  C.  MITCHRL,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and 
QLORGL  R.  CARPENTE.R,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
position in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12mo.    Cloth,    iz-f  37)  pages.    70  cents  net 

This  hook  covers  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  exposition  actually  carried 
on  in  secondary  school  work.  By  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
material  and  numerous  exercises,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  various 
phases  of  explanation  is  developed. 

first  Book  in  Latin 

By  ALEJOVNDER  J.  INGLIS,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High 
School,  and  VIRGIL  PRLTTYMAN,  Principal  Horace  Mann  High 
School,  Teachers  College. 

12mo.    Cloth.    301  pages.    60  cents  net 

The  sixty-five  lessons  comprising  this  book  provide  an  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  the  reading  of  Caesar.  Among  the  important  features  are  the 
gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  inflection  and  syntax ;  the  intro- 
duction of  connected  reading,  consisting  of  a  simplified  form  of  Caesar ; 
and  conversational  lessons  based  on  this  reading. 
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The  Modern  College  Library 

JAMBS  B.   CANPISLD,   COLUMBIA   UNIVBRSITY  LIBRARY,  NSW  YORK  CITY 

HE  thought  and  life  and  methods  of  the  college 
world  have  radically  changed  in  recent  years. 
Much — unfortunately  not  all — ^that  was  narrow 
and  perfunctory  and  even  stupid,  on  the  part 
of  officers  as  well  as  students,  has  given  place 
to  a  temper  and  purpose  which  are  far  more 
satisfactory  because  more  intelligent,  more  free» 
more  efficient.  Take  any  single  department  by 
way  of  illustration — say,  History.  It  is  no  longer  held  to  be 
simply  a  musty  record  of  the  past ;  it  is  a  message  from  the 
past — a  past  which,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  its  disappoint- 
ments, its  weakness,  its  wickedness,  and  its  consequent  failures^ 
is  nevertheless  an  august  past,  and  speaks  to  an  august  future. 
It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  know  what  man  has  done ;  we  wish 
to  know  why  he  did  it,  what  he  thought  about  it,  what  he  hoped 
might  come  of  it.  If  a  nation  has  fallen  by  the  wayside,  we 
wish  to  know  why  it  has  died,  and  what,  if  any,  of  its  influence 
abides.  Answering  such  inquiries,  we  must  determine  how  it 
came  into  existence,  what  was  its  initial  history,  with  what 
inheritance  of  experience  or  tradition  did  its  people  assemble^ 
what  were  their  opportunities  and  privileges  and  consequent 
responsibilities,  what  path  ought  they  to  have  chosen,  what 
might  their  future  have  been,  how  did  they  happen  to  fall  short 
of  what  once  seemed  a  possibility  if  not  a  promise,  why  did  they 
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gradually  lose  ground,  and  why  did  they  finally  submit  to  be 
distanced  in  tiie  race.  If  we  aire  studying  a  nation  still  living, 
we  are  just  as  eager  to  know  all  the  conditions  of  that  life,  what 
have  been  the  sources  of  its  vitality  and  strength,  whence  came 
to  its  people  the  larger  horizon,  the  wider  angle  of  vision,  the 
greater  patience  and  persistence,  the  larger  inffeUigence  and 
the  rare  faculty  of  applying  this  to  public  affairs.  In  a  word, 
our  inquiry  is,  Whence  came  to  this  people  the  power  of 
perpetuity  ? 

Approaching  history  in  this  temper  it  shines  with  an  entirely 
new  and  attractive  luster.  It  is  something  far  more  than  a 
collection  of  dates  and  names  to  be  memorized.  As  Prof. 
James  Robinson  so  admirably  expresses  the  thought,  we  study 
history  because  we  desire  to  know  how  the  old  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West  and  the  wild  and  unknown  districts  inhabited  by 
German  races  have  become  the  Europe  of  Gladstone  and 
Bismarck,  and  Darwin  and  Pasteur. 

More  than  this,  surely  far  more  than  all  this,  if  we  of  to-day 
are  honest  and  true  and  faithful  to  our  trust,  we  are  concerned 
also  to  know  how  it  may  be  determined  that  the  Europe  and 
America  of  2906  will  stand  to  the  Europe  and  America  of  1906, 
as  the  latter  stands  to  the  life  and  conditions  of  a  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  so  we  make  the  study  of  history  bear  directly  and 
helpfully  on  the  future.  Our  constant  inquiries  are.  What 
<loes  it  mean?  Why  has  it  this  meaning?  What  are  its 
relations  to  each  of  us  to-day?  How  does  it  affect  to-morrow? 
With  this  quest  earnestly  made,  Csesar  and  Charlemagne 
suddenly  become  as  real  as  Roosevelt  and  the  Kaiser,  the 
Reformation  stands  out  as  clear  and  distinct  as  the  recent 
:8truggle  over  the  English  Education  Act,  the  French  Revolution 
holds  one  with  the  same  grip  as  that  of  the  daily  dispatches 
from  Russia,  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  becomes  as  interesting  as  the 
Peace  of  Portsmouth. 

Both  instructors  and  students,  then,  begin  to  realize  that 
biography  is  history,  at  times  the  very  best  history ;  that  cor- 
respondence and  official  records  and  even  statements  of 
accounts  may  make  both  interesting  and  profitable  reading; 
that  an  early  newspaper,  advertisements  and  all,  sometimes  by 
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very  reason  of  its  advertisements,  may  throw  new  light  on 
events  otherwise  either  obscure  or  misleading ;  that  the  order 
book  of  a  commanding  oflScer  may  be  worth  more  in  the  interest 
of  accuracy  than  a  dozen  formal  and  official  reports.  With 
this  new  sense  of  the  value  of  original  sources  comes  an  increas- 
ing desire  to  consult  these  directly  and  for  one's  self,  to  get  at  a 
few  things  at  least  first  hand,  to  be  one's  own  interpreter,  to  try 
one's  own  conclusions.  Both  teacher  and  taught  find  an 
entirely  new  interest  in  putting  together  each  for  himself  the 
dissected  map  of  the  world's  movement,  and  experience  strange 
delight  as  it  grows  into  definite  form  under  his  fingers.  His- 
tory thus  becomes  informing,  inspiring,  an  introduction  to  the 
very  best  literature,  a  stimulus  to  all  manner  of  good  reading, 
even  a  practical  guide  in  daily  life. 

A  similar  change  has  taken  place  in  teaching  and  learning 
in  every  department  of  higher  instruction,  with  similar  effect. 
The  natural  and  inevitable  result  has  been  to  revolutionize  the 
demands  made  upon  the  college  library,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  and  to  make  the  library  one  of  the  most  important 
and  potent  factors  in  all  college  instruction.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  college  library  has  become,  by  the  very  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  department  of  as  much  independence  and  dignity 
and  value  as  any  other  department  in  the  institution.  It  is  the 
very  center  of  academic  life,  the  heart  of  the  campus. 

This  has  compelled  important  and  marked  changes  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  college  librarian.  He  must  appreciate 
books  and  he  must  be  able  to  correctly  value  their  relations  to 
the  work  of  instruction  and  to  the  more  general  purposes  of 
college  life  and  experience ;  but  he  is  no  longer  a  mere  bibli- 
ophile, a  lover  of  general  literature,  an  omnivorous  reader.  He 
must  be  also  an  organizer  and  an  administrator,  fertile  in 
expedients,  alert  for  opportunity,  ready  to  take  the  initiative, 
willing  to  make  experiments,  with  excellent  judgment  and  no 
little  tact,  a  winner  of  men  by  his  large  and  generous  and 
efficient  service.  Such  a  man  ought  to  receive  recognition,  in 
rank  and  tenure  and  pay,  as  a  full  professor.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  faculty,  which  he 
will  not  often  occupy ;  and  a  voice,  which  will  only  be  heard 
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when  questions  of  general  and  immediate  interest   are  under 
discussion  ;  but  he  needs  no  vote. 

Assistant  librarians  should  rank  as  assistant  professors,  under 
the  same  general  regulations  as  to  tenure,  salary  and  promotion. 
Cataloguers  and  other  members  of  a  (large)  staff,  necessarily 
well  educated  if  not  college-bred,  and  having  a  reasonable 
command  of  five  or  more  languages  (English,  German,  French, 
Latin,  Greek),  should  rank  with  instructors  and  tutors. 

The  library  as  a  department  is  so  large,  and  its  necessary 
expenditures  are  so  great — greater  than  those  of  any  other 
single  department  in  the  college — that  it  is  entirely  proper  and 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  trustees'  library  committee. 
But  why  a  faculty  committee,  with  duties  and  powers  as  to 
library  administration,  any  more  than  such  a  committee  for  the 
department  of  Latin  or  of  biology?  This  is  as  useless  a  relic 
of  the  past  as  the  appendix  or  any  other  outgrown  bit  of  organ- 
ism. It  smacks  of  the  day  when  the  librarian  was  some  dear 
old  lady  who  '*  had  to  be  cared  for,"  or  some  inexperienced 
daughter  of  a  recently  deceased  professor,  or — anyone  who 
would  sit  in  the  doorway  and  make  sure  that  the  books  did  not 
get  down  from  the  shelves  and  walk  out  for  an  airing,  with  the 
chances  of  getting  lost  meanwhile.  To-day  no  man  or  woman 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  college  library — and  there 
are  just  as  many  experienced,  well-trained  and  worthy  women 
as  men — could  possibly  regard  such  a  committee  as  other  than 
a  large  and  black  interrogation  point  over  against  his  or  her 
competency. 

This  is  not  because  the  librarian  wishes  to  ignore  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty — far  from  it.  Granting  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  a  central  and  unified  library,  and  this  is  the  only 
form  which  can  be  administered  to  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction 
of  all  without  an  extraordinary  duplication  of  expenditure  in 
every  direction,  it  is  still  true  that  a  college  library  must  be 
composed  of  quite  distinctly  developed  department  collections, 
so  classified  that  the  titles  which  are  peculiar  to  a  department 
may  be  quite  generally  found  in  one  body.  To  build  a  library 
in  this  way  calls  for  most  competent,  continuous  and  intelligent 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  interested.     The  details 
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of  administration  may  well  be  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  but 
the  selection  of  books  can  never  be  successfully  determined  by 
one  or  even  by  a  few.  There  is  need  of  expert  information  not 
only  in  each  department  but  in  each  division  of  each  depart- 
ment. He  who  successfully  administers  a  college  library 
should  regard  the  members  of  the  faculty  as  ex  officio  members 
of  his  staff  also,  and  will  constantly  seek  their  counsel.  There 
are  many  obstacles  to  the  entire  success  of  this  plan,  such  as 
the  fact  that  officers  of  instruction  are  burdened  with  their 
special  duties  and  have  very  little  time  for  careful  and  extended 
consideration  of  the  literature  of  their  own  fields,  that  frequent 
changes  among  the  younger  officers  prevent  continuous  and 
systematic  library  work  on  their  part,  and  that  unconsciously 
every  man  is  more  or  less  biased  or  limited  by  the  intensity  of 
his  devotion  to  his  own  specialty.  But  the  free  use  of  depart- 
ment officers  as  aids  in  library  upbuilding  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  practical  and  satisfactory  arrangement  that  can  be  estab- 
lished. It  would  surely  save  their  own  time  and  effort  in 
several  directions  if  these  officers  gave  more  time  to  the  study 
of  the  catalogue  and  the  books  upon  the  shelves.  It  would  be 
especially  helpful  in  the  line  of  definite  and  continued  policy  if 
each  department  would  select  some  one  permanent  officer  to 
look  after  the  library  interests  of  the  department,  through 
whom  all  requests  for  purchase  should  pass  to  the  librarian. 

The  funds  for  the  library  should  be  apportioned  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Salaries  and 
contingent  expenses  should  receive  first  care,  next  serials  and 
continuations  (to  keep  sets  intact),  and  then  the  more  general 
books  of  reference,  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  annuals.  What 
remains  should  be  devoted  to  the  departments  or  «*  chairs," 
leaving  the  initiative  of  choice  of  books  with  them ;  strictly 
limited,  however,  to  the  amount  appropriated  and  by  the  ap- 
proval of  the  librarian.  Statements  of  unexpended  balances 
should  be  sent  to  the  departments  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

In  these  department  appropriations  and  disbursements  the 
constant  effort  must  be  to  strengthen  the  work  of  instruction. 
But  it  is  useless  to  try  to  "  build  up  the  library  symmetrically.'* 
This  is  as  difficult  and  as  disappointing  as  would  be  a  similar 
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effort  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  college  itself.  The  persona] 
factor  necessarily  plays  too  important  part.  The  librarian 
should  strive  to  honestly  meet  all  honest  demands,  but  some 
departments  need  more  books  than  others,  and  know  their 
needs.  Some  have  less  need,  and  do  not  even  know  that  fact, 
and  some  are  decidedly  indifferent.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
best  to  give  books  to  those  who  use  them ;  and  those  who  use 
them  and  know  their  value  will  select  intelligently,  will  get 
their  orders  in  on  time,  and  in  every  way  will  prove  valuable 
aids  to  the  librarian. '  Let  him  beware  of  the  professor  who 
orders  little  or  nothing  till  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  then  comes  in  hastily  with  a  long  list  to  be  ordered  '*  at 
once" — the  list  smelling  suspiciously  of  recent  publisher's 
catalogues,  and  on  inspection  found  to  be  at  least  half  dupli* 
cates  of  titles  already  on  the  shelves. 

The  librarian  and  his  staff  must  always  constitute  the  aca- 
demic straight  line ;  that  is,  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  the  reader  and  the  book.  This  calls  for  experience  and 
skill  in  classification  and  cataloguing,  in  the  convenient  placing 
of  books  on  the  shelves,  and  in  all  manner  of  devices  for  keep- 
ing such  close  track  of  each  book  that  at  any  moment  definite 
answer  can  be  made  immediately  to  an  inquiry  for  any  title. 
Books  used  for  ** required  reading''  should  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  students,  carefully  guarded,  and  loaned  on  a  day-and-hour 
scheme — generally  for  use  in  the  building  only.  All  other 
books  should  be  as  conveniently  accessible  as  possible,  for  the 
open  shelf  system  has  an  almost  infinitely  large  balance  in  its 
favor.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  evening  work  in 
the  library,  and  there  should  be  rare  (if  any)  observance  of 
either  academic  or  legal  holidays.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  not  more  than  fifty-seven  days  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  a  college  library  should  be  closed,  and  fifty-two  of  those 
are  Sundays. 

The  modern  college  library  is  a  workshop — a  very  quiet  work- 
shop it  is  true,  but  a  workshop  nevertheless ;  everybody's  work- 
shop— the  laboratory  of  laboratories.  Its  most  efiicient  adminis- 
tration keeps  every  tool  ready  for  use  within  the  easy  reach  of 
each  workman  as  each  may  have  need.     Changing  the  figure^ 
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it  is  the  blessed  company  of  the  immortals,  giving  daily  and 
hourly  receptions  at  which  the  librarian  is  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, charged  with  seeing  that  each  guest  meets  and  has  full 
opportunity  for  long  and  quiet  conference  with  the  one  he  most 
desires  to  know.  Changing  once  more,  the  modern  library  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  college. 

Ml 

The  Temple  of  Fame 

J.    A.    EDGBRTON 

••  How  far  away  is  the  Temple  of  Fame  ? " 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
And  he  toiled  and  dreamed  of  a  deathless  name ; 
But  the  hours  went  by  and  the  evening  came. 
That  left  him  feeble  and  old  and  lame, 

To  plod  on  his  cheerless  way. 

For  the  path  to  fame  is  a  weary  climb 

Up  a  mountain,  steep  and  high. 
There  are  many  who  start  in  their  youthful  prime ; 
But  in  the  battle  with  fate  and  time, 
For  one  who  reaches  those  heights  sublime 

Are  thousands  who  fall  and  die. 

The  youth  who  had  failed  could  never  guess 

The  reason  his  quest  was  vain ; 
But  he  sought  no  other  to  help  or  bless ; 
He  followed  the  glittering  prize,  Success, 
Up  the  narrow  pathway  of  Selfishness, 

And  this  had  been  his  bane. 

'*  How  far  away  is  the  Temple  of  Good  ? " 

Said  a  youth  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
And  he  strove,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
To  help  and  succor,  as  best  he  could, 
The  poor  and  unfortunate  multitude 

On  their  hard  and  dreary  way. 

He  likewise  strove  with  adversity, 

To  climb  to  the  heights  above ; 
But  his  dream  was  ever  of  men  made  free, 
Of  better  days  in  the  time  to  be, 
And  self  was  buried  in  sympathy — 

He  followed  the  path  of  Love. 

He  was  careless  alike  of  praise  or  blame ; 

But  after  his  work  was  done, 
An  angel  of  glory  from  heaven  came 
And  wrote  on  high  his  immortal  name. 
Proclaiming  this  truth — that  the  Temple  of  Fame 

And  Temple  of  Good  are  one. 

For  this  is  the  lesson  that  history 

Has  taught  since  the  world  began — 
That  those  whose  memories  never  die. 
That  shine  like  stars  in  our  human  sky. 
And  brighter  grow  as  the  years  roll  by, 

Are  men  who  have  lived  for  Man. 


Beowulf,  the  Epic  of  the  Saxons 


RBA  MCCAIN,  LEBANON,  OHIO 

|H£  different  forms  of  literature  are  sought  for 
different  purposes.  Any  one  of  them  may  afford 
pleasure  to  some  person »  and  there  are  many  who 
say  with  Lamb  that  they  can  enjoy  any  book,  but 
there  are  some  things  in  the  form  of  books  to 
which  they  would  deny  that  name.  Laying 
aside  this  function  of  literature,  to  entertain,  there 
are  still  many  ways  of  approaching  books  in 
serious  study.  We  may  search  for  the  secret  thought  of  a  diffi- 
cult writer,  we  may  use  a  grand  lyric  as  an  aid  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  language,  or  we  may  search  for  historical  truths. 
In  the  quest  of  the  latter  much  data  is  found  to  be  inaccurate. 
The  exact  time  of  an  event  may  be  disputed,  the  number  slain 
in  a  battle  wilfully  exaggerated,  but  there  is  one  species  of 
historical  study  which  can  never  grow  old  and  never  be  ended. 
The  motive  springs  of  action  at  any  time  are  the  real  lives  of 
the  people.  If  we  can  know  what  they  loved  and  longed  for, 
the  study  of  their  actual  achievements  is  of  far  greater  interest. 
In  the  literature  may  be  found  the  truest  record. 

But,  it  may  be  protested,  Maeterlink's  essays  are  much 
admired  to-day,  yet  he  is  not  typical  of  a  whole  people ; 
Seton's  animal  stories  are  immensely  popular,  yet  there  are 
many  who  care  nothing  for  the  denizens  of  the  forest.  That  is 
true  of  the  present  day  literature  but  not  nearly  in  such  great 
degree  of  the  past.  The  typical  form  of  the  earliest  literature 
is  the  epic,  the  natural  epic,  so-called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
creations  of  a  later  day.  The  very  formation  of  these  poems 
precludes  the  idea  of  the  disfavor  of  the  masses. 

Beowulf,  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  was  composed  as  a 
series  of  songs.  When  the  rough  warriors  were  feasting  and 
drinking  the  minstrel  was  called  forth  and,  striking  his  lyre, 
sang  of  deeds  like  those  of  his  listeners.  If  his  lay  was  admired 
he  sang  another  on  the  same  theme,  and  these  were  repeated 
and  sung  over  and  over  by  minstrel  and  by  lady  till  many  of 
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them  were  known  throughout  the  country.  More  and  more 
about  the  favorite  hero  was  always  the  demand,  and  the  singer 
framed  new  lays  or,  if  weary  or  incompetent,  took  some  old 
song  and  substituted  in  it  the  favorite's  name.  So  grew  up 
around  the  popular  character  a  mass  of  legend  and  song. 

Then  came  some  learned  man,  a  monk  perhaps,  who  saw 
the  beauty  of  the  lays,  wrote  and  arranged  them.  Thus  the 
epic  grew.  Perhaps  it  was  changed  by  a  dozen  bards  before  it 
acquired  permanent  form,  but  when  it  was  written  this,  at 
least,  was  assured :  it  must  have  reflected  truly  the  likings  of 
the  people;  otherwise,  enough  songs  to  form  a  long  poem 
would  never  have  been  composed. 

In  Beowulf,  then,  we  find  the  expression  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  all  its  hardihood  and  wildness,  its  love  of  renown  and 
inherent  mastery.  Who  collected  the  poems,  even,  is  un- 
known. It  is  to  us  simply  a  picture  of  early  life  and  beliefs, 
preserved  by  chance  in  an  old  monastery,  until  less  than  a 
century  ago  curious  hands  brought  it  to  light  and  diligent 
eyes  traced  the  strange  characters.  What  is  the  story  of  this 
Beowulf?  Hrothgar,  king  of  the  Danes,  built  an  immense 
banquet  hall,  which  he  named  Heorot.  He  was  a  king  famed 
far  and  wide  for  his  generosity  and  night  after  night  found  the 
hall  filled  with  warriors  feasting  and  drinking.  For  a  time  all 
was  rejoicing,  but  in  the  fens  near  the  castle  lived  Grendel,  a 
horrible  monster  who  hated  all  mankind  and  was  enraged 
beyond  measure  at  the  sounds  which  came  from  Heorot.  One 
night  as  all  the  heroes  rested,  Grendel  crept  out  from  his  bog 
and,  seizing  one  of  the  thanes,  carried  him  off.  Lamentation 
was  loud  over  the  lost  comrade ;  but  even  their  united  strength 
proved  powerless  against  the  cunning  of  their  foe.  Each  night 
a  brave  Dane  was  carried  off,  and  now  Heorot  lost  its  glory,  for 
men  feared  to  come  lest  they  too  might  fall  a  prey  to  Grendel. 

For  twelve  years  the   mere-wolf  ravaged    the    land,  and 
Hrothgar  dreaded  to  see  the  morning  come,  for  each  time  he 
knew  some  true  comrade  would  be  gone.     Even  the  bravest  of. 
heroes  feared  to  come  to  his  aid,  for  Grendel  had  power  more 
than  human. 

Off  in  the  land  of  the  Geats  dwelt  a  young  warrior,  Beowulf. 
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Although  he  was  one  of  the  youngest,  still  his  glory  in  arms 
was  great.  He  heard  of  the  suffering  of  Hrothgar  and  deter- 
mined to  rescue  him  from  his  sorrows.  With  a  few  chosen 
comrades  he  sailed  to  the  shore  of  the  Danes.  As  he  leaped 
upon  the  coast  the  guard  came  to  him  and  demanded  his  name  ; 
brave  men  in  plenty  had  he  seen  land,  but  none  so  glorious  had 
ever  sprung  from  a  ship. 

Courteously  Beowulf  answered  and  told  him  he  was  of  the 
race  of  Geatmen.  **  Off  in  my  own  land  I  heard  of  the 
troubles  of  Hrothgar.  I  heard  of  the  noble  hall  which  he  built 
and  the  cruel  anger  of  Grendel.  My  comrades  and  I  have 
come,  strong  in  our  courage,  to  free  your  land  from  this 
frightful  scourge." 

The  coast-guard  looked  up  with  a  bright  gleam  of  hope  for 
a  moment,  but  instantly  thought  of  GrendePs  strength  and  told 
Beowulf  it  was  hopeless.     None  could  cope  with  the  monster. 

Undaunted,  the  Geats  proceeded  on  their  way  and  finally 
came  to  Heorot,  where  they  gained  admission  to  King  Hroth- 
gar. He  welcomed  Beowulf,  whose  fame  had  already  reached 
his  knowledge,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of 
heroic  speeches  in  the  hall  which  had  been  his  boast  and  which 
of  late  had  heard  but  little  of  glory  in  war.  Soon  the  new- 
comer proffered  his  aid  in  driving  off  Grendel. 

The  king  admired  the  youth's  courage,  but  assured  him  sadly 
that  no  mortal  could  hope  to  overcome  the  foe.  Finding  his 
resolution  to  make  the  attempt  could  not  be  shaken,  Hrothgar 
finally  consented  to  his  remaining  in  the  hall,  and  at  last  the 
evening  came. 

Beowulf  removed  his  armor  and  laid  aside  his  sword.  To 
the  astonished  reproaches  of  his  friends  he  answered,  *<  Grendel 
has  no  skill  in  arms.     As  he  must  fight  unaided  so,  too,  will  I." 

They  feared,  but  left  the  intrepid  hero  to  his  own  devices. 
At  length  all  retired  to  rest,  and  Hrothgar  paused  ere  he  left 
the  hall  to  charge  him  again  to  beware  of  the  fearful  monster. 
Never  before  had  he  left  Heorot  to  the  care  of  another,  but  this 
one  night  Beowulf  was  to  have  supreme  sway  and  do  as  he 
would. 

Darkness  had  long  since  come  upon  the  earth  and  now  all 
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the  revelers  were  asleep.  Grendel  came.  Stealthily  advanc- 
ing he  grasped  a  thane  near  him  and — the  man  was  dead.  He 
would  have  escaped  with  his  prey  had  not  Beowulf  sprung  to 
his  feet.  Grendel,  knowing  no  fear,  advanced  to  the  conflict. 
The  hero  grappled  with  him.  Mighty  was  Grendel,  great  was 
the  strength  of  his  arms,  yet  as  he  felt  the  grasp  of  Beowiilf  he 
knew  he  had  met  a  mightier.  Gladly  would  he  have  fled,  but 
in  vain.     The  grasp  of  the  hero  was  too  powerful. 

Fearful  the  contest,  but  at  last  Grendel  ^jtore  himself  half 
away  from  Beowulf.  Again,  in  mortal  terror,  he  tried  and  now 
he  wrenched  himself  free — free,  indeed,  but  the  grasp  of  the 
Geatman  kept  the  arm  and  shoulder,  tearing  it  from  the  body. 
Wounded  and  bleeding  to  death  the  monster  fled  over  the  fen. 

Now,  in  truth,  is  rejoicing.  The  thanes  crowd  through  the 
hall  and  Hrothgar  bears  himself  as  a  kingly  man  once  more. 
Soon  again  will  Heorot  be  famed  for  its  joy  and  soon  again  will 
he  be  known  as  the  gem-giver. 

So  the  day  passed  and  night  came  once  more.  When  all 
were  resting  a  dark  shadow  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  Heorot  \ 
little  by  little  it  advanced  till  it  reached  the  palace,  then  with  a 
bound  Grendel's  mother  seized  one  of  the  sleeping  men  and 
vanished  off  to  the  bogs. 

Hrothgar  heard  the  lamentations  of  his  men  and  grieved 
right  sorely  for  his  lost  comrade.  In  haste  he  summoned 
Beowulf  and,  when  he  came,  went  to  meet  him  in  grief.  Beo- 
wulf knew  nothing  of  the  night's  disaster  and  joyfully  asked 
him  how  the  hall  seemed  now  freed  from  its  twelve  years' 
scourge. 

Sadly  Hrothgar  replied  :  <^  Fearful  has  been  our  danger,  nor 
yet  is  it  over.  Often  have  the  people  told  of  two  dark  shadows 
that  passed  over  the  fens  and  this  night  came  Grendel's  mother. 
She  is  more  terrible  than  even  the  dead  mere-wolf  and  Heorot 
shall  never  know  peace  nor  the  Danemen  joy." 

Beowulf  quickly  answered,  *'  Let  us  on  and  after  the 
monster." 

The  old  king  was  inactive  from  long  fear,  but  the  courage  of 
his  young  assistant  spurred  him  on  and  soon  they  were  hasten- 
ing after  the  mere-woman.     As  they  went  on  the  way  the  head 
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of  the  dead  thane  lying  by  the  path  proved  only  too  surely  that 
they  had  not  lost  the  track.  They  came  to  the  sea»  beneath 
whose  depths  Grendel's  mother  dwelt.  For  the  last  time  the 
nobles  endeavored  to  dissuade  Beowulf  from  his  fearful  attempt, 
but  he  plunged  bravely  into  the  waters.  Sea-monsters  attacked 
him,  the  unfamiliar  element  impeded  his  progress,  but  he  fought 
his  way  down  till  at  length  he  entered  the  domain  of  the  mere- 
creatures. 

Grendel's  mother  felt  that  some  stranger  was  in  her  kingdom, 
and  going  to  her  cave's  entrance  drew  him  within.  There  lay 
the  bloody  body  of  her  son  and  all  around  were  the  carcasses  of 
the  men  upon  whose  flesh  they  had  feasted.  As  the  monster  saw 
who  it  was  had  forced  an  entrance  her  rage  broke  forth.  She 
attacked  Beowulf,  whose  drawn  sword  struck  her  at  once — 
struck  but  it  did  not  pierce,  and  as  again  and  again  he  put  all 
his  strength  in  his  blows  he  found  the  blade  would  not  pierce. 
He  knew  that  the  strength  of  his  grip  would  avail  him  nothing 
against  the  maddened  mere- woman  and,  for  a  moment,  feared 
all  was  lost.  His  eye  fell  upon  a  mighty  sword  hanging  upon 
the  wall.  The  blade  was  plain  and  strong  and  the  handle 
gleamed  with  all  the  jewels  imaginable. 

A  perfect  blaze  of  light  seems  to  draw  his  eye  to  the  weapon. 
But  he  cannot  reach  it.  His  own  sword  has  fallen.  He  tries 
to  grip  her  but  is  thrown.  It  seems  the  death  struggle,  but 
suddenly  Beowulf  eludes  her.  With  a  bound  he  has  seized  the 
glowing  sword,  which  is  so  heavy  none  other  could  lift  it,  and 
straightway  Grendel's  mother  lies  dead  on  the  ground  before 
him. 

As  the  weapon's  mission  was  fulfilled  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  The  blade  vanished  away  in  a  stream  of  fire.  The 
hilt  alone  remained  in  his  hand  to  tell  of  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ment. With  a  blow  of  his  old  weapon  he  severed  Grendel's 
head  from  his  body  and  bore  it  with  him  (to  the  upper  air  to 
prove  that  the  land  of  the  Danes  was  free  from  its  scourge. 

The  men  waiting  above  had  despaired  of  ever  again  seeing 
their  dearly  loved  lord  and  were  ready  to  return  to  Heorot. 
When  they  saw  him  rise  above  the  sea  bearing  his  burden  they 
greeted   him  joyfully  and  asked   him   what  befell   him  in  his 
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watery  journey.     Briefly  and  modestly  he  recounted  his  ad- 
ventures. 

Now  that  all  dangers  were  removed  from  the  land  of  the 
Danes  great  feasts  were  held.  Brave  men  from  all  the  king- 
dom gathered  at  Heorot  to  do  honor  to  the  stranger  who  had 
freed  their  race  from  the  terror  which  threatened  them.  All 
honor  was  heaped  upon  Beowulf.  Jewels  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  a  famous  sword  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance  and 
right  proud  were  the  Danes  of  their  deliverer.  They  wished 
him  to  remain,  for  Hrothgar  was  old  and  soon  they  would  have 
no  ruler ;  none,  they  felt,  so  fit  to  guide  them  as  this  glorious 
Geatman.  His  mission  fulfilled  he  longed  only  to  return  to  his 
native  land  and  at  length  the  time  came  when  he  embarked  for 
home,  leaving  behind  him  many  grateful  hearts. 

Over  in  his  own  land  he  was  welcomed  with  joy  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  heroes.  Years  passed  by  and  his  comrades 
"^depended  on  him  more  and  more,  for  all  strength  of  mind  and 
body  was  his.  When  the  old  ruler  died  Beowulf  was  his 
successor.  Fifty  years  of  joy  and  success  in  war  came  and 
went.  Then  danger  appeared.  A  mighty  dragon  had  its  lair 
near  the  palace.  There  gold  and  jewels  in  great  abundance 
lay  concealed.  Of  this  the  Geats  knew  nothing  till  one  day  an 
earlman  chanced  upon  the  lair.  He  saw  the  treasure  and  re- 
moved part  of  it.  When  the  fire-breathing  monster  next  looked 
at  his  hoard  he  saw  that  someone  had  handled  and  stolen 
from  his  treasures.  Angrily  he  rushed  into  the  land  and  slew 
many  of  the  people.  The  fire  from  his  nostrils  burned  their 
buildings.  Fear  was  rife  and  straightway  King  Beowulf  heard 
of  the  terror.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  the  courage  of  youth  ^ 
flamed  up  in  his  heart.  Right  gladly  he  thought  of  Grendel 
'  and  his  mother  whom  he  had  slain  long  ago  in  the  land  of  the 
Daneraen  and  he  announced  his  determination  to  overcome  the 
dragon.  His  men  all  protested,  for  they  loved  their  king  and 
feared  his  aged  strength  was  too  slight  for  the  great  strain. 

He  made  all  preparations  determinedly  and  the  bravest 
offered  to  aid  him.  With  careful  hand  he  got  ready  sword  and 
shield.  Too  well  he  knew  his  unassisted  strength  was  not  that 
which  had  overcome  Grendel.     With  many  retainers  and  fol- 
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lowed  closely  by  WiglaC  his  faithful  friend,  he  rode  to  the  lair 
of  the  dragon.  It  was  in  a  fearful  region.  Great  pillars  of 
rock  stood  as  sentinels  on  all  sides ;  the  very  sands  seemed  to 
threaten  them  as  they  drew  near.  Soon  they  saw  the  fire- 
breathing  dragon  ahead  of  them.  As  he  lashed  his  great  tail 
and  cast  fire  from  his  nostrils  the  Geatmen  turned.  Cowards, 
in  time  of  need  they  deserted  their  master.  Wiglaf  only, 
remained  at  his  side.  On  he  advanced  steadily,  though  the 
breath  burned  him,  though  he  panted  and  struggled  at  each 
step.  He  lifted  his  mighty  sword  and  attacked  the  monster, 
whose  vicious  strength  was  far  the  greater.  Wiglaf  aided  all 
he  could,  calling  meanwhile  to  the  cowardly  thanes  to  assist 
him.  No  voice  answered  and  he  waited,  fearing  Beowulfs 
defeat,  which  he  knew  would  come  only  by  death.  But 
Beowulf  was  not  defeated,  for  with  one  last  effort  he  made  a 
terrible  thrust  with  his  sword  and  killed  the  fire-breathing 
monster.  With  victory  came  the  consciousness  of  suffering 
and  the  smarting  of  the  wounds  made  by  the  poisonous  claws 
of  the  dragon  warned  him  that  his  end  was  near.  He  looked 
around  at  the  treasure  which  now  belonged  to  the  Geatmen 
and  felt  joy  that  even  in  his  old  age  he  had  been  able  to  de- 
fend and  enrich  his  people.     Then  death  came  to  Beowulf. 

His  liegeman  carried  him  back  to  where  the  cowardly  thanes 
were  delaying,  who  grieved  now  right  sorely  at  the  loss  of  their 
ruler.  With  lamentation  they  built  the  funeral  pyre  and  as  the 
flames  ascended  they  cried  aloud  in  their  sorrow,  for  they  knew 
they  had  lost  the  bravest  of  Geatmen,  the  noblest  of  men  and 
the  staunchest  of  kings. 
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|HE  causes  for  the  failure  of  students  in  college  are 
largely  poor  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics 
in  preparatory  schools  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject-matter  is  presented  in  the  text-books. 
The  indications  are,  at  present,  that  we  are  about 
to  make  certain  changes  for  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  mathematics.  What  form 
this  improvement  will  take,  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  exactly.  But  it  will  mean  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  for  their  work,  and  I  hope  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standard  of  professional  skill  as  a  requisite  quali- 
fication for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  mathematics, 
better  definitions  of  the  subject-matter  of  elementary  mathemat- 
ics and  better  methods  of  teaching. 

A  successful  teacher  is  one  fitted  by  nature,  attainments,  and 
training  for  his  work.  Besides  possessing  a  natural  gift  for 
teaching,  he  must  be  endowed  with  a  talent  and  a  love  for  his 
subject.  He  naturally  anticipates  the  boy's  future,  and  by  his 
experience  is  enabled  to  foresee  the  difficulties  to  be  met  by  the 
student  in  his  college  work  and  then  lays  the  foundation  ac- 
cordingly. He  knows  intuitively  that  this  foundation  consists 
not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  also  and  more 
largely  in  the  acquisition  of  correct  methods  of  study  and  rea- 
soning. 

The  teacher  must  next  be  master  of  his  subject,  not  master 
merely  of  his  text-book.  He  must  also  have  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics  beyond  that  which  he  teaches,  otherwise  he  is  evi- 
dently unfitted  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  students  for  such 
work.  He  should  also  be  brought  into  closer  relations  with 
those  who  have  charge  of  mathematics  in  colleges. 

You  will  find  in  a  thousand  high  schools  and  other  secondary 
.  schools  throughout  the   country,  teachers  whose  only  qualifica- 
tions are  a  certificate  or  a  college  diploma  and  the  experience 
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of  a  year,  or  two,  or  none  in  teaching.  It  is  most  likely,  too, 
that  no  part  of  this  experience  was  obtained  under  a  competent 
master.  Others  are  teaching  whose  only  qualification  for  the 
position  is  exceptional  intellectual  attainment  in  the  subject 
they  are  supposed  to  teach,  and  who  in  no  other  way  are 
adapted  to  their  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  those 
who  make  teaching  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  profession 
or  business. 

While  we  have  been  discussing  curricula,  definitions  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  reforms  of  various  kinds,  we  have  been 
neglecting  a  matter  that  transcends  them  all  in  importance — the 
training  of  the  teacher.  We  are  apt  at  times  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  low  standards  and  low  requirements  at  some  of  our 
smaller  colleges,  but  we  should  remember  that  with  more  uni- 
form courses  and  methods  in  secondary  schools,  and  above  all, 
with  better  fitted  secondary  school  teachers  in  mathematics, 
there  will  of  necessity  be  an  advance  in  standards,  and  condi- 
tions will  tend  to  correct  themselves.  We  have  schools  of 
medicine,  schools  of  law,  schools  of  music ;  now  let  our  colleges 
arrange  for  the  proper  training  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics. 
The  German  law  requires  that  the  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
the  gymnasium  shall  have  taken  in  the  university  the  special 
three  years'  course  in  mathematics  established  for  that  pur- 
pose. Even  this  has  been  found  insufficient  to  provide  teach- 
ers who  are  properly  prepared  for  the  work.  Our  physicians 
must  have  four  years  of  special  training  and  then  must  pass  a 
state  examination.  There  is  no  such  provision  for  the  teacher. 
The  care  of  the  intellect  is  apparently  of  less  concern  than  the 
care  of  the  body.  It  should  be  regarded  equally  as  necessary 
for  the  teacher  also  to  obtain  professional  experience  under  an 
able  master,  just  as  the  earnest  physician  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  hospital  experience  before  practicing  his  profession. 
Klein,  one  of  the  leaders  in  Germany  of  the  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  of  secondary  school  mathematics, 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  there  for  that  pur- 
pose, urges  that  the  prospective  teacher  of  mathematics  should 
spend  a  part  of  the  college  year  in  traveling  and  observing  con- 
ditions relating  to  the  teacher's  future  work. 
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In  the  case  of  my  own  school  I  have  for  several  years  been 
considering  the  advisability  of  sending  members  of  the  teaching 
force  on  travels  for  a  short  period  each  year  to  observe  what  is 
being  done  in  other  schools,  and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  it 
would  be  very  profitable. 

However,  we  are  just  awakening  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  present  day  needs,  though  we  seem  more  tardy  in  rising 
to  meet  the  situation  in  this  country  than  educators  in  Germany 
and  other  foreign  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
movement,  though  scarcely  well  started,  will  not  end  until  the 
training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools  shall 
have  come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  scheme  of  education.. 
We  must  have  skillful,  methodical  teachers  not  only  in  a  few 
schools  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  if 
any  uniformly  high  grade  of  work  is  to  be  done.  It  is  per- 
fectly  evident  that  this  is  a  task  of  great  proportions,  requir- 
ing the  co-operation  and  organization  of  those  mutually  con- 
cerned, but  the  time  is  admittedly  ripe  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  work. 

In  discussing  further  some  elements  of  weakness  in  prepara- 
tion of  students,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  remarks  have 
reference  especially  to  the  requirements  of  our  technological 
colleges.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  construed  as  opposed  to  making 
mathematics  more  practical  and  as  upholding  the  teaching  of 
only  the  logical  side.  Elementary  mathematics  can  to  great 
advantage  be  made  more  concrete,  and  emphasis  laid  upon 
applications.  But  while  the  beginner  does  not  enjoy  or  profit 
by  fine  spun  logic,  the  last  year's  work  in  the  secondary  school 
cannot  avoid  being  devoted  more  to  development  of  the  logical 
side.  The  time  has  come  for  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
this  is  now  being  too  much  neglected  and  it  is  this  neglect  that 
causes  many  failures. 

When  it  occured  to  me  to  undertake  a  discussion  of  thi& 
question  I  felt  that  my  view  would  tend  to  be  one-sided  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  those 
in  charge  of  mathematics  in  our  colleges.  A  circular  was^ 
therefore  sent  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  at 
every  college  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
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ceptions  the  questions  were  answered.     These  answers  furnished 
some  valuable  information. 

In  spite  of  the  cry  in  Germany,  England  and  America  for 
concrete  adaptations,  the  weakness  of  our  students  according  to 
these  replies  would  seem  to  be  the  insufficiently  developed 
methods  of  thought,  and  that  failures  are  due  to  poor  preparation 
as  a  result  of  poor  teaching  rather  than  to  mental  deficiencies 
on  the  part  of  the  student. 

I  shall  take  up  several  of  these  subjects,  beginning  with 
geometry,  and  discuss  the  replies  with  my  views  and  sug- 
gestions. 

There  seems  to  be  less  fault  found  with  the  preparation 
in  geometry  than  with  the  preparation  in  algebra.  This 
seems  rational.  Advanced  mathematics  is  more  algebraic  in 
its  methods  and  very  apparently  depends  far  more  largely  upon 
algebra  than  upon  geometry.  I  agree  with  those  who  think 
that  geometry  as  taught  in  our  best  secondary  schools  is  over- 
done, that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  needless  theorems.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  object  in  teaching  geometry  is 
to  teach  the  boy  to  reason  logically,  and  the  second  to  teach 
him  to  express  his  demonstration  in  good  English  and  with 
some  elegance.  The  replies  to  my  circular  indicate  that  while 
we  may  say  the  first  is  moderately  well  done,  the  second  is  in 
general  so  badly  done  as  to  call  for  universal  complaint.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  curtail  the  amount  to  be 
taught  in  geometry,  to  lay  more  stress  on  teaching  the  student 
correct  methods  of  procedure  in  geometrical  analysis  and  upon 
fittingly  expressed  demonstrations.  In  requiring  frequent 
written  exercises  the  teacher  should  be  as  scrupulous  in  requir- 
ing good  English  as  in  requiring  good  logic.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  mathematics  master  should  be  less  careful  as  to 
language  than  the  English  master. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  though  I  know  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  contrary,  that  in  geometries  pictures  of 
figures  are  bad,  and  that  the  mechanical  methods  of  arranging 
proofs  as  exemplified  in  most  of  our  popular  text-books  do  not 
tend  to  the  above  ends.  Teaching  is  easier  with  these  books, 
but  I  cannot  believe  it  gives  the  boy  equally  efficient  training 
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in  learning  to  demonstrate  logically  or  to  write  a  respectable 
looking  demonstration  in  good  English.  Further,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  study  of  originals  might  well  be  deferred  ,ezcept 
such  as  are  merely  in  the  nature  of  corollaries,  until  the  student 
has  digested  enough  geometry  to  give  him  a  basis  to  build  upon 
and  to  enable  him  to  know  what  logic  in  proof  is.  Even  then 
I  confess  I  fail  to  see  clearly  the  ultimate  profit  of  an  extreme 
resort  to  original  work,  and  after  the  object  to  be  obtained  by 
the  student  in  solving  originals  has  been  fairly  well  accom- 
plished I  consider  that  the  time  might  be  more  profitably  spent. 
I  would  spend  that  time  in  algebra. 

In  algebra  the  replies  indicate  that  many  failures  are  due, 
first,  to  a  superficial  knowledge  of  those  essentials  that  form 
the  basis  of  subsequent  work,  even  extending  to  the  pupil's 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  most  elementary  parts,  such  as  nu- 
merical computations,  factoring,  fractions  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra ;  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  not  been  taught 
that  he  must  know  why  every  statement  he  makes  in  mathe- 
matics is  true,  and,  if  demonstrable,  to  be  ready  with  the  proof. 
This  indicates  a  failure  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  to  teach 
boys  what  a  definition  is,  and  its  value ;  to  teach  the  student  to 
know  why  every  mathematical  statement  he  makes  is  true, 
whether  it  is  an  axiom,  a  definition,  a  conclusion  of  some  pre* 
vious  proof,  or  needs  present  proof. 

Professor  Fine,  of  Princeton,  in  his  reply  says :  **  In  algebra 
their  (the  students')  training  seems  to  have  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reckoning ;  of  alge- 
braic reasoning  they  know  practically  nothing."  Right  in  line 
with  this  is  the  statement  from  Cornell  University  that  mistakes 
like  the  following  are  very  common, 

I  I.I 


=  -+-      '^x^  +  a^  =  x-\'a. 


x-\-a      X  '   a, 

Professor  Crawley,  of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  says :  '*  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  student  to  whom  mathematics  is  an  im- 
possibility, while  I  do  not  deny  his  existence,  is  very  rare. 
Most  of  the  *  lack  of  interest '  and  *  lack  of  ability '  is  due  to 
inferior  instruction  in  early  years.  So  long  as  many  schools 
entrust  the  instruction  in  this  branch  to  those  who  are  not 
trained  specialists  in  it,  we  cannot  hope  for  better  results." 
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What  is  the  trouble  when  a  college  student  writesj 


=  — I —  or,  V,r2-}-^^  =  ^ +  ^  ? 


The  answer  is  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  his  training 
due  to  poor  teaching. 

Obviously  it  is  a  mistake  not  in  any  way  attributable  to 
carelessness  or  the  boy's  lack  of  ability.  Faulty  teaching  is 
the  unmistakable  answer.  Assume  that  a  boy  has  covered 
plane  geometry  and  algebra  at  least  as  far  as  quadratics  and 
comes^  to  his  last  year  in  algebra  in  a  secondary  school.  The 
capable  teacher  will  insist  now  upon  the  rigorous  demonstration 
of  important  algebraic  principles.  Heretofore,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  possible  to  touch  upon  demonstration,  and  examples  occu- 
pied the  foreground.  With  due  respect  to  the  critics  of  the 
purist,  examples  and  applications  must  now  to  some  extent 
give  way  to  the  training  of  the  student's  logical  powers ;  not 
that  the  student  is  no  longer  to  solve  examples,  but  an  essential 
part  of  his  instruction  must  now  be  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples. He  must  be  taught  to  be  careful  in  the  acceptance  of 
mathematical  truths.  The  teacher  must  supplement  the  text- 
book, and  by  skillful  questioning  teach  the  student  how  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  a  subject  from  the  study  of  the  book. 
The  teacher's  questions  should  be  the  questions  a  boy  must  be 
taught  to  ask  himself.  Teacher  and  text-book  are  oftentimes 
altogether  too  formal. 

Because  a  boy  can  pass  his  college  examination  in  algebra 
with  high  rank  does  not  go  to  say  that  he  is  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  algebra.  Perry,  in  his  Discussion  on  the  Teaching 
of  Mathematics,  gives  what^  he  terms  **  Eight  obvious  forms 
or  usefulness  in  the  study  of  mathematics."  The  only  one 
really  recognized  by  teachers,  he  claims,  is  in  passing  exam- 
inations.    He  is  probably  very  nearly  right. 

While  I  would  curtail  largely  the  work  in  geometry,  I  would 
extend  considerably  the  requirements  in  algebra,  and  thus 
would  not  add  to  the  whole  amount  of  work  of  secondary 
schools  in  mathematics.  There  is  considerable  discussion 
going  on  at  present  regarding  this  very  thing.  Klein's  idea 
that  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  analytical  geometry,  differ- 
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ential  and  integral  calculus,  are  properly  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  elementary  mathematics  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Perry  seems  also  to  be  in  favor  of  this.  I  must  note  here, 
however,  that  nearly  all  colleges,  judging  from  the  replies  to 
my  questions,  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  secondary  schools  to 
teach  properly  the  subject  of  higher  algebra.  If  this  is  true, 
I  hope  it  may  be  remedied,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  certain 
parts  of  what  ^e  term  higher  algebra  are  too  essentially  a  part 
of  necessary  algebraic  training  in  secondary  schools  to  permit 
its  omission.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  higher  algebra  afford 
such  an  excellent  opportunity  to  drill  the  boy  in  algebraic 
reasoning,  that  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  include  them  in 
a  secondary  school  course. 

None  of  us  would  want  a  student  to  enter  college  with  less 
than  two  years  of  preparation  in  algebra.  Five  periods  a  week 
for  two  years  of  effective  work  under  able  teachers  will  enable 
this  to  be  done,  unless  the  student  is  overburdened  in  other 
directions  or  is  too  young. 

There  is  another  cause  for  students'  failure  that  should  admit 
of  a  more  ready  solution.  That  is  the  fact  that  in  the  two 
months'  vacation  during  the  summer — and  some  schools  have 
three  months  and  even  more — the  student  loses  too  much  during 
the  lapse  of  time.  The  abrupt  separation  of  the  mind  from 
application  for  so  long  a  time  is  in  itself  bad.  We  all  know 
how  much  we  teachers  ourselves  soon  forget  when  we  lay 
aside  a  subject.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  occasion  for  two 
or  three  months'  vacation  as  far  as  the  student  is  concerned. 
Perhaps  there  is  as  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned.  But  while 
a  student  might  be  putting  an  extra  month  or  two  to  the  greatest 
use,  he  is  instead  now  retrograding  so  that  when  he  enters  col- 
lege he  enters  handicapped.  Necessary  formulas  and  rules 
which  he  now  needs  and  knew  well  in  June  have  escaped  him. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  the  colleges  and  schools  should  be 
open  twelve  months  with  a  quarterly  vacation  of  several  weeks. 
However,  this  point,  as  well  as  many  others,  can  be  settled 
only  after  serious  thought  and  thorough  discussion. 
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ITH  regard  to  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  as 
in  most  other  matters,  Prussia  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  whole  German  Empire.  From  the  Gen- 
eral Regulations*  issued  by  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Instruction,  and  from  courses  of  study  of  typi- 
cal German  schools,  we  may  draw  the  following 
outline  of  the  content  of  the  Protestant  instruction 
in  religion : — 


I.       THE   BIBLE 

1.  Bible  Stories  for  the  youngest  pupils. 

2.  Bible  History  in  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

3.  Bible  Reading  (non-historical). 

4.  Pericopes  (Church  Lessons  for  each  week). 

5.  Texts  learned  by  heart. 

6.  Bible  Knowledge. 

II.  Luther's  shorter  catechism 

III.      CHURCH   KNOWLEDGE 

1.  Church  History. 

2.  The  Liturgy. 

3.  Hymns  and  Prayers. 

—mm.  * 

The   above  are  found  in  both   higher  schools  and  people's 
schools ;  in  the  higher  schools  we  find  in  addition 

IV.    ELEMENTS    OF   THEOLOGY   AND   CHRISTIAN   ETHICS 


*  The  regulations  governing  the  Volksschule  are  those  Issued  by  Falk  in 
iSya;  those  governing  the  high  schools  were  issued  in  new  form  in  1901.  The 
former  are  published  in  full  in  Schneider's  Volkssckulwesen  und  Lebrerbildung 
in  Preuss0n^  Berlin,  1875;  the  latter  in  Ltheplane  und  Lebranfgabtn  fUr  HSkert 
SckuUn  in  Preussen,  Halle,  1902. 
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I.      THE   BIBLE 

The  position  of  the  Bible  in  the  religious  instruction  is  well 
expressed  by  the  words  of  the  regulations  for  the  higher  schools : 
*'  The  central  place  in  the  whole  religious^instruction  is  held 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  other  matter  [must  be  treated  as 
grounded  upon  them  or  leading  to  them."  This  states  the  case 
for  both  higher  and  lower  schools ;  the2Bible  has  the  great 
majority  of  the  time  devoted  to  it,  and  is  constantly  referred  to 
as  the  final  source  of  authority. 

This  pre-eminent  place  given  to  the  Biblefneed  cause  no 
surprise ;  the  strongest  factors  in  the  creation  of  the  German 
schools  were  found  in  the  Reformation,  which  rejected  pope 
and  infallible  church,  and  set  up  instead  an  infallible  book. 
Moreover,  the  modern  liberal  movement,  in  its^desire  to  dis- 
lodge the  catechism  and  other  dogmatic  matter,  naturally  favors 
the  Bible,  especially  as  historical  and  illustrative  material. 

The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  however,  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter ;  on  this  point  the  strife  is  bitter.  So  far  as  the 
writer  can  judge,  from  much  visiting  and  many  conversations, 
as  well  as  from  the  examination  of  much' literature,  the  Prussian 
religious  instruction  treats  the  Bible,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly, 
as  an  absolutely  authoritative  record.  I  have  never  heard  any 
part  of  it  questioned  in  any  Prussian  school,  higher  or  lower, 
nor  have  I  found  such  question  raised  or  hinted  at  in  any  text- 
book actually  used  in  Prussian  schools.  Not  that  any  express 
doctrine  of  inspiration  is  taught,  but  only  that  the  Bible  stories 
of  all  kinds  are  regularly  treated  as  literally  true,  and  the  Bible 
treated  as  the  final  source  of  authority  on  such  points  of  religion 
and  morality  as  arise.  With  this  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  following  from  the  regulations  for  the  Catholic  instruction, 
ibid. 9  page  15  :  '^  .  .  •  that  the  infallible  doctrinal  authority — 
here  presupposed  as  a  demonstrated  fact-— of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  full  and 
certain  guarantee  of  the  Christian  faith." 

One  point  closely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  said 
must  be  discussed  here :  that  is  the  question,  as  it  is  phrased, 
of  •*  full  Bible  or  school  Bible."  The  teachers  are  almost  a 
unit  in  favor  of  the  expurgated  "school  Bible,"  but  in  many 
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schools  the  full  Bible  is  still  insisted  upon  by  the  clergy.  The 
reasons  for  expurgation  would  seem  to  be  evident  to  any  un- 
prejudiced eye ;  it  is  notorious,  for  example,  that  boys  seek  out 
and  show  to  each  other  the  objectionable  passages.  A  dis- 
tinguished German  theologian  says:  '^The  Bible  as  a  whole 
is  not  a  school  book  and  ought  not  to  be  used  as  such.  There 
is  decisive  proof  that  the  older  pupils  turn  it  into  a  quarry  for 
notions  concerning  the  facts  of  sex."  Reukauf  says:  ^*  Only 
very  slowly  and  gradually  is  it  dawning  upon  the  synods  that 
it  is  a  pedagogic  crime  to  place  the  full  Bible  into  the  hands  of 
pupils." 

The  reasons  for  insisting  upon  the  whole  Bible  are  not  so 
self-evident,  but  may  be  indicated  by  a  passage  quoted  from 
the  school  law  of  one  of  the  smaller  states:  "  The  prescribed 
passages  should  be  read  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Bible 
itself,  in  order  that  the  children  may  be  introduced  early  to  the 
holy  book  and  become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  it. 
The  special  editions  of  Bible  stories  for  schools,  no  matter  how 
excellent  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  in  the  upper  grades, 
where  the  child  can  have  the  Bible  itself,  not  merely  needless 
but  even  harmful,  since  they  estrange  the  child  from  the  Bible." 

Bible  Stories 

Biblical  history  forms  the  chief  subject  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  the  work  of  the  first  three  years-  contains,  besides  a  few 
prayers  and  verses  of  hymns  and  the  Commandments,  nothing 
but  Bible  stories.  The  work  of  the  older  classes  is  mainly  Bible 
history,  and  all  other  constituents  are  brought  as  far  as  possible 
into  relation  with  the  history. 

The  earlier  form  of  this  instruction  is  the  Bible  story,  told,  as 
it  were,  for  its  own  sake.  The  regulations  recommend  stories 
from  Genesis,  those  about  Moses,  about  David's  early  life,  and, 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  stories  of  the  birth,  childhood,  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  other  stories  from  his  life 
such  as  '^  especially  lie  within  the  grasp  of  the  childish  under- 
standing." Within  the  limits  of  the  regulations  the  schools 
have  all  selected  much  the  same  stories ;  those,  moreover,  which 
are  familiar  to  every  American  child  who  has  gained  a  per- 
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manent  result  from  his  hours  in  the  Sunday  school.  If  we  seek 
for  a  principle  of  selection  we  may  infer  that  the  stories  are 
chosen  for  their  relation  to  an  important  Bible  character,  such 
as  Moses  or  Joseph,  or  for  their  fitness  and  interest  for  children, 
or  for  both  reasons.  The  presence  of  the  miraculous  even  in 
its  strongest  form  is  no  bar. 

Making  due  allowance  for  individual  variations,  we  may  say 
that  there  are  three  main  stages  in  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
story— narration  by  the  teacher,  repetition  by  the  pupils,  and 
the  drawing  of  moral  and  religious  lessons.  The  narration 
usually  follows  the  language  of  the  Bible  as  closely  as  possible, 
making  only  such  variations  as  are  necessary  to  make  the 
meaning  clear  to  the  children.  The  usual  procedure  is  thus  : 
the  teacher  narrates  the  whole  story,  with  brief  comments  and 
explanations :  then  he  repeats  the  first  stage,  and  calls  upon 
pupils,  several  in  succession,  to  repeat  this  portion.  He  then  adds 
another  stage,  and  drills  it  in  by  similar  means,  and  now  calls 
for  the  story  from  the  beginning.  This  is  kept  up  until  the 
whole  story  has  been  drilled  thoroughly  into  the  memory  of 
the  pupils. 

At  any  time  in  this  process  the  teacher  may  call  for  texts, 
hymn  verses,  or  sentences  from  the  catechism,  which  embody 
or  illuminate  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  the  story ;  the 
texts,  etc.,  being  part  of  the  memory  work,  are  often  chanted  in 
concert  by  the  whole  class.  In  younger  classes  the  hymn 
verses  are  often  sung.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  all  other 
matter  in  the  religious  lessons  of  the  early  years  is  woven  into 
the  texture  of  the  stories.  This  process  of  weaving  in  becomes 
then  an  important  part  of  the  lesson. 

As  soon  as  the  children  can  read  easily,  a  book  of  Bible 
stories  is  put  into  their  hands  ;  thij  book  supplements  but  by  no 
means  displaces  the  teacher's  narration  and  explanations ;  these 
continue,  with  less  fullness  and  repetition,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  invariable  rule,  no  lesson  is  assigned  to  be  studied 
from  the  book  until  it  has  been  carefully  discussed  in  class. 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  Bible  stories  prepared  for 
school  use. 

The  use  of  pictures  is  a  great  feature  of  the  teaching  of  Bible 
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stories  ;  in  the  youngest  classes  the  story  is  often  based  entirely 
upon  a  picture  of  the  central  or  most  characteristic  scene.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  great  movement  for  '^  Anschauungsmaterial," 
which  has  driven  the  catechism  out  of  the  central  place  and 
put  the  Bible  narrative  in  its  place — a  movement  which  is  of 
course  by  no  means  confined  to  the  religious  instruction. 

The  favorite  subjects  are  such  as  the  following :  Cain  and 
Abel ;  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  Joseph  Sold  by  his  Brothers ; . 
Moses  Found  by  Pharaoh's  Daughter ;  David  and  Goliath ; 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men;  Jesus  in  the  Temple;  Jesus 
Blessing  the  Children ;  Jesus  on  the  Cross ;  The  Ascension  of 
Jesus.  Nor  are  the  pictures  confined  to  narrative  subjects; 
Biblical  archaeology,  natural  history  and  geography  also  con- 
tribute. As  examples  may  be  mentioned :  representations  of 
objects  connected  with  Jewish  history,  the  tabernacle,  altars, 
candlesticks,  shewbread  and  the  like ;  heathen  deities,  ancient 
musical  instruments,  flora  and  fauna  of  Bible  l^nds ;  cities, 
lakes,  mountains,  rivers  of  Palestine.  In  some  cases  the  pic- 
tures are  reproductions  of  the  works  of  artists  of  high  rank, 
either  the  old  masters,  who  have  left  a  rich  store  of  available 
material,  or  of  moderns,  chief  of  those  so  used  being  perhaps 
the  works  of  Hofmann. 

Bible  History 

The  transition  from  Bible  stories  to  Bible  history  is  an 
almost  imperceptible  development,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
stories  acquire  more  and  more  connection  with  each  other,  and 
grow  into  a  continuous  record  of  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  Jesus  in  the  New.  This  part  of  the 
introduction  usually  bears  the  name,  History  of  Salvation 
(Heilsgeschichte),  or  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  subject  is  commonly  divided  into  some  such  periods  as 
the  following : — 

The  Old  Testament 

I.  Earliest  History ;  2.  The  Patriarchs ;  3.  Moses;  4.  Joshua 
and  the  Judges;  5.  The  United  Kingdom;  6.  The  Divided 
Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  7.  The  Period  following  the 
Babylonian  Captivity. 
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TAe  Nenv  Testament 

I.  The  Childhood  of  Jesus;  2.  The  Activity  of  Jesus  up  to 
the  Time  of  his  Sufferings  ;  3.  The  Sufferings  of  Jesus  ;  4.  The 
Glorification  of  Jesus;  5.  The  Founding  and  Earliest  Expan- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church. 

Material  from  the  Apocrypha  is  regularly  included  in  the 
Bible  history,  particularly  concerning  the  Maccabees,  and 
sometimes  other  characters.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  in 
America  can  be  content  to  omit  this  link  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Bible  Reading 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  regulations  prescribe  also  the  study  of  **  connected  por- 
tions of  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament."  The  details  of 
this  work  are  left  to  the  local  management,  subject  of  course 
to  the  c^cial  approval  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  The 
work  belongs  to  the  last  three  years  of  the  grade  school. 

Selections  are  taken  from  the  wisdom,  poetical  and  pro- 
phetical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Apocrypha,  and 
from  the  Pauline  and  general  Epistles,  and  Revelations.  Each 
passage  is  read  and  explained  in  class,  and  sections  are  assigned 
to  be  learned  by  heart.  In  Berlin  the  memoriter  passages  are 
seen  to  be  Psalms  i,  23,  90,  121  and  130.  These  passages  are 
learned  in  the  usual  thorough  and  finished  manner,  of  course 
always  being  explained  in  advance;  the  teacher  giving  the 
explanation  with  more  or  less  Socratic  questioning,  and  later 
catechising  the  class  upon  the  explanatory  matter. 

A  strong  movement  to  give  more  attention  to  the  prophets, 
as  vital  to  both  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  is  on 
foot  among  school  men,  and  has  already  gained  some  ground 
in  the  schools.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Bible  study  in 
American  Sunday  schools  as  well  as  in  German  day  schools 
would  be  greatly  enriched  and  illuminated  by  fuller  and  more 
rational  treatment  of  these  writings,  so  significant  at  once 
historically,  religiously  and  ethically. 
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Pericopes 

The  study  of  the  weekly  church  lessons  is  practically  an 
extra  Bible  reading  lesson,  carried  out  with  less  thoroughness 
than  the  regular  lessons.  The  presence  of  the  pericopes  in  the 
school  is  purely  a  matter  of  church  interest.  The  passages  so 
treated  are  to  receive  their  full  discussion  under  other  heads,  as 
Bible  history  or  Bible  reading.  Two  motives,  both  very  prob- 
lematic, may  be  given  for  the  pericopes :  first,  of  course,  if  the 
pupil  is  in  church  the  following  Sunday  he  will  presumably 
gain  an  increased  benefit  from  the  reading  of  the  lessons  from 
having  heard  them  discussed  in  school ;  secondly,  the  teacher 
has  an  opportunity  to  show  the  pupils  the  relation  of  the  lesson 
to  the  days  of  the  church  calendar,  and  so  develop  a  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

Texts 

In  the  regulations,  texts  (**  Spriiche")  are  first  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  catechism,  and  historically  they  originated 
as  **  proof-texts"  for  the  doctrines  of  the  catechism.  This  con- 
nection is  still  maintained  to  some  extent;  in  some  cases  the 
list  of  texts  being  assigned  in  connection  with  the  various 
sentences  of  the  catechism.  But  in  general  the  texts  have 
freed  themselves  from  any  exclusive  relation  to  the  catechism, 
and  are  selected  and  used  with  reference  more  to  Bible  history 
than  to  the  catechism.  In  many  cases  the  text  is  first  met  with 
in  the  Bible  story,  and  there  explained  and  learned ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  year  the  children  have  the  story  of  Jesus 
blessing  the  children,  and  very  naturally  the  verse,  **  Suflfer 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me,"  is  emphasized  and  committed 
to  memory,  to  be  used  whenever  opportunity  oflfers  to  apply  it 
in  future  lessons  in  any  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  above  statement  shows  the  method  of  use ;  there  is  no 
more  frequent  question  in  the  religion  lessons  than  **  Who  can 
give  a  text  for  this  point?"  The  ffore  available  texts  are 
doubtless  repeated  hundreds  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  eight 
school  years.  Much  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  development 
of  the  texts  out  of  the  concrete  matter  of  the  stories.  Most 
books  for  Bible  stories  include  lists  of  texts  under  each  story. 
A  few  cases  will  show  how  the  development  may  occur  very 
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naturally :  with  the  story  of  Abraham's  parting  from  Lot  comes 
** Blessed  are  the  peacemakers";  with  the  story  of  the  Ten 
Plagues,  **  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  and  the 
first  few  verses  of  the  Second  Psalm  ;  with  the  Good  Samaritan, 
**  Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  and  **  Whatsoever  ye  have  done 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

The  number  of  texts  learned  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Berlin,  which  is  moderate  in  all  its  memory  work,  requires  the 
learning  of  52  texts,  comprising  104  verses  or  parts  of  verses, 
besides  selections,  not  definitely  stated,  from  John  xvii.  and 
I  Corinthians  xiii. 

Bible  Knowledge 

This  branch  of  the  religious  instruction,  knowledge  about 
the  Bible,  might  be  expected  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  home  of  Biblical  criticism,  but  it  is  conspicuous 
by  its  weakness.  The  regulations  for  the  Volksschule  give 
no  hint  of  it ;  the  later  regulations  for  the  higher  schools  sug- 
gest, with  irreproachable  conservatism,  that  *'  The  general  facts 
as  to  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  and  the  order  of  the  books  "  be 
taught  in  the  third  year  of  the  course  (Qyarta)  ;  further  on, 
with  apparent  reference  to  the  last  years,  we  find,  *'In  the  way 
of  introductory  scientific  knowledge  for  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
only  that  which  is  indispensable  for  the  reading  should  be 
given.  Critical  investigations  in  this  subject  do  not  belong  to 
the  task  of  the  school." 

Apparently  the  *•  order  of  the  books"  is  usually  the  limit 
of  the  Bible  lore ;  in  some  cases  the  contents  of  the  books  are 
also  learned  in  brief  outline,  a  task  which  can  hardly  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  **  Bibelkunde,"  although  always  placed 
under  that  title.  As  a  speciman  of  what  is  sometimes  added 
under  this  head,  I  give  this  from  a  much  used  text-book : — 

**The  Song  of  Solomon  contains  a  number  of  songs  in  which 
the  intimate  relation  of  the  Lord  to  his  Church  is  set  forth  under 
the  image  of  a  bridegroom  and  his  bride." 

'*  In  most  cases  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  are  named  in  the 
title ;  who  has  written  the  remainder  has  not  been  determined 
with  certainty." 

In   no   case   does   the   **  Bibelkunde "   of   Prussian   schools 
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contain  the  slightest  shadow  of  critical  knowledge,  nor  any 
suggestion  that  the  Bible  could  be  an  object  for  criticism »  or 
indeed  anything  but  a  source  of  infallible  authority. 

II.      CATECHISM 

The  school  uses  the  so-called  Shorter  Catechism  of  Luther, 
which  contains  five  parts:  i.  The  Ten  Commandments; 
2.  The  Apostles*  Creed;  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  4.  The 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism ;  5.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Each  part  contains  the  Biblical  or  traditional  text  con- 
cerned and  an  interpretation  or  explanation  by  Luther;  the 
whole  makes  ten  pages  or  so  of  an  ordinary  school  book.  Lu- 
ther's words  constitute  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  the 
Bibhcal  passages  and  the  Creed  the  other  fourth.  In  the  Volks- 
schule  the  first  three  parts  are  learned  entire,  Bible,  Creed, 
Luther,  and  all ;  of  the  other  two  parts  only  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages are  usually  memorized.  The  commentary  is  in  Luther's 
characteristic  style,  full  of  concrete  and  pithy  matter ;  there  is 
in  it  no  lack  of  conceptions  which  have  passed  away  with  the 
time  for  which  the  catechism  was  written, — such  as  the  practice 
of  the  black  art,  and  the  power  of  a  personal  devil. 

The  definite  teaching  of  the  catechism  belongs,  as  is  stated 
in  the  regulations,  to  the  upper  grades ;  it  is  to  begin,  at  the 
earliest  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  preferably  not  till  the 
upper  grades.  In  Berlin  the  catechism  itself  is  not  taught  till 
the  sixth  school  year ;  in  some  other  schools  it  is  begun  a  year 
earlier.  However,  the  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  have  already 
memorized  the  text  of  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed,  without  Luther's  commentary. 

As  to  the  actual  lessons  in  this  branch,  the  greater  part  is  a 
mere  matter  of  memory ;  the  catechism  contains  text  and  ex- 
planation, and  little  remains  but  to  drill  the  whole  into  the 
memory.  Of  course  more  or  less  supplementary  comment  and 
explanation  is  given  by  the  teacher,  especially  in  making  Lu- 
ther's antiquated  German  clear  to  the  pupils ;  the  moral  lessons 
are  also  enlarged  upon,  and  illustrated  with  special  reference 
often  to  modern  life.  The  quantity  and  character  of  this  mat- 
ter depends  upon  the  individual  teacher,  and  particularly  upon 
his  possession  or  lack  of  a  sincere  and  active  interest. 
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in.      CHURCH   KNOWLEDGE 
Church  History 

The  regulations  specify  three  topics  for  church  history — the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Germany ;  the  German  Refor- 
mation ;  and  the  life  of  the  modern  evangelical  church.  This 
list  has  been  supplemented  in  practice  until  in  many  schools  it 
includes  an  outline  of  the  whole  history  of  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  present,  directed  mainly  to  Germany,  and 
after  the  Reformation  to  Protestantism.  There  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  emphasize  Luther  and  the  Reformation ;  a  church  his- 
tory for  German  Protestants  which  did  not  do  this  would  be 
'  quite  illogical.  This  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  mere  po- 
lemic against  the  Catholic  Church,  past  and  present,  although  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  comparative 
rareness  of  the  controversial  note  in  the  religious  instruction. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  church  history  instruc- 
tion is  essentially  history  and  not  either  religion  or  morals. 

As  a  natural  sequel  to  the  history  of  the  church  comes  a  sur- 
vey of  what  is  well  named  the  *'  Liebestatigkeit"  of  the  church. 
This  is  stated  in  the  regulations  by  the  phrase  '^information 
concerning  the  life  of  the  church  in  the  present."  Of  particular 
interest  are  such  topics  as  the  following :  charity  a  duty  of  the 
individual  church ;  church  benevolence  as  the  complement  of 
public  charity ;  missionary  activity  of  pietism ;  the  missionary 
as  bearer  of  civilization.  In  many  schools  a  study  is  also  made 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Prussian  church. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  matters,  which  are  left  so 
indefinite  by  the  general  regulations,  and  are  not  yet  clearly 
defined  by  custom  or  tradition,  are  found  in  almost  endless 
variety  of  quantity  and  form  in  different  schools,  in  some  being 
almost  ignored  and  in  others  reaching  such  extent  and  dignity 
as  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  description. 

Liturgy 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  church  service,  or  liturgy 
proper,  and  the  church  year.  The  coniparatively  simple  and 
comprehensible  liturgy  of  the  evangelical  church  is  explained 
to  the  pupils ;  the  service  is  analyzed  into  its  main  parts,  and 
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significance  of  the  various  prayers,  invocations,  responsive  pas- 
sages, etc.,  is  set  forth.  The  pupils  learn  the  main  facts  as  to 
the  ecclesiastical  year  and  its  feasts ;  how  it  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent,  and  ends  with  the  last  ••after  Trinity"; 
special  stress  is,  of  course,  laid  on  the  greater  feasts,  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Pentecost.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural  in  the 
old  world  where  so  many  functions  are  still  dated  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical calendar, — law  terms,  school  vacations,  and  many  such 
events.  The  study  of  the  pericopes,  or  church  lessons,  con- 
tributes to  the  instruction  in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar. 

Hymns 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  hymns,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  the  German,  spiritual  songs,  in  the  school  is  suggested  by 
the  considerable  space  devoted  to  them  in  the  regulations ; 
they  are  to  be  studied  in  all  years,  a  considerable  number  are 
to  be  memorized,  a  larger  number  to  be  explained,  and  attention 
is  to  be  given  to  good  form  in  reading  or  reciting  them  ;  all  this 
in  addition  to  the  actual  singing  of  the  hymns  studied  and  many 
others. 

In  general  the  hymns  studied  are  strongly  pietistic ;  they 
embody  deep  and  emotional  religious  conceptions ;  they  are  the 
hymns  of  the  "  prayer-meeting."  The  favorite  authors  are  Paul 
Gerhardt  and  Luther ;  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  these  two 
furnish  as  many  hymns  for  the  school  as  all  other  writers  com- 
bined. A  few  of  the  hymns  most  frequently  heard  are :  Luther's 
EirC  feste  Burg^  and  Aus  ttefer  Not;  Gerhardt's  O  Hauft 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden<i  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege^  and  Wie  soil  ich 
Dich  empfangen;  and  Scheffler's  Mir  nach^  sfricht  Chrisius. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  character  of  the  hymns,  we 
present  in  rough  translation  one  or  two  verses,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  the  hymns  learned  in  the  Berlin  schools : — 

'•  Stay  near  us  with  thy  favor,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
may  ever  be  secure  from  the  cunning  of  the  baleful  enemy  of 
souls." 

••  Awake,  my  heart,  and  sing  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  to  the  benevolent  Guardian  of 
mankind." 

"  O  Jesus  Christ,  only-begotten  Son  of  thy  Heavenly  Father, 
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Mediator  for  the  lost,  thou  who  dost  still  our  strife,  Laihb  of 
God,  Holy  Lord  and  God,  receive  the  petition  of  our  n^ed,  take 
pity  upon  us  all." 

The  explanation  of  the  hymns  consists  in  the  first  place  in 
making  clear  the  meaning  of  new  or  unfamiliar  words,  antique 
forms,  poetical  expressions,  and  the  like,  but  it  does  not  stop 
here;  the  sense  of  the  hymn  must  be  rendered  into  the  pupil's 
own  words ;  he  must  give  the^content  of  the  verse ;  and  this,  as 
will  readily  be  imagined,  often  proves  far  from  easy,  owing  to 
the  remoteness  of  the^^content  from  the  pupil's  own  stock  of 
ideas  and  words. 

The  words  are  absolutely  and  completely  mastered,  so  that 
they  can  be  given  at  the  most  breathless  speed,  as  indeed  they 
usually  are;  I  have  no  recollection  of  witnessing  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  oral  delivery  of  the  hymns  in  any  other  respect 
than  speed.  The  same  may  be  said  equally  with  regard  to  the 
catechism  and  other  memory  Vork. 

Some  attention  is  given,^in  the  more  progressive  schools  at 
least,  to  the  historical  development  of  church  poetry,  particu* 
larly  to  the  lives  of  eminent  hymn  writers,  especially  of  course 
Gerhardt,  whose  name  one  hears  very  frequently  ;  other  famil- 
iar names  are  Neander,  Neumark,  Gellert.  This  matter  might 
equally  well  be  counted  as  part  of  the  church  history,  and 
indeed  is  so  reckoned  in  some  text-books. 

Prayers 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  the  children  learn 
several  short  and  simple  prayers  in  the  earliest  years  of  school. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  pupils  know  a  number  of  child  prayers 
before  they  come  to  school ;  these  are  still  further  practiced, 
and  a  few  new  ones  added.  This  work  is  all  done  in  the  first 
three  years ;  although  some  of  the  prayers  thus  learned  are 
used  in  the  older  classes  as  school  devotional  exercises.  The 
prayers  learned  are  in  the  main  just  such  simple  child  prayers 
as  would  be  expected ;  but  there  are  some  more  formal  and 
mature.  They  include  morning  and  evening  prayers ;  graces 
before  and  aAer  meat,  prayers  for  the  opening  and  closing  of 
school,  and  miscellaneous  prayers.  The  actual  instruction 
consists  in  learning  the  prayers  and  reciting  them  from  mem- 
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ory  afler  a  very  simple  explanation,  and  in  the  daily  use  of 
prayers  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  school. 

IV.     ELEMENTS   OF  THEOLOGY  AND   CHRISTIAN   ETHICS 
SPECIAL  WORK   OF   HIGHER   SCHOOLS 

We  have  now  to  add  a  brief  outline  of  the  matter  which  the 
higher  schools  treat  beyond  that  treated  in  the  Volksschule. 
It  includes  both  extended  treatment  of  the  subjects  found  in  the 
lower  schools,  and  also  some  new  matter.  The  higher  school 
covers  more  ground  than  the  Volksschule  in  nearly  every 
department  of  the  instruction ;  prayers  probably  form  the  only 
exception.  The  Bible  study  is  much  more  extensive,  and  more 
advanced  in  its  method.  One  Gospel  is  studied  intensively, 
usually  Mark ;  the  Book  of  Acts  is  also  studied  carefully,  and 
selections  from  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles;  usually 
much  attention  is  paid  to  Romans,  special  text-books  being 
published  on  that  Epistle.  In  the  gymnasium  the  Greek  text  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  later  work  on  the  New  Testament. 
The  whole  of  the  catechism  is  learned ;  that  is,  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Volksschule,  the  pupils  learn  the  com- 
mentary of  Luther  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts. 

Church  history  is  continued  throughout  the  course,  and  can 
thus  be  made  more  thorough  and  scholarly  than  in  the  lower 
schools.  The  outline  given  in  the  regulations  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced work  in  church  history  is  worth  quoting  entire :  (For 
**  Prima,"  the  highest  class.)  **  Church  History,  limited  to  such 
matter  as  is  of  immediate  significance  for  the  churchly  culture 
of  the  evangelical  youth ;  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (Athanasius  and  Augustine),  German  missions,  mon- 
asticism,  scholasticism,  mysticism,  and  church  life,  the  reforma- 
tion (preparation,  development,  counter-reformation),  pietism 
(Spener,  the  Herrnhuters)  and  rationalism,  union  (Schleier- 
macher)  and  the  chief  facts  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
evangelical  church  of  Prussia,  the  activities  of  foreign  and 
home  missions  (Wichern,  Fliedner),  also  modern  sects  (Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Irvingites)." 

The  new  matter  in  the  higher  school  consists  of  an  elemen- 
tary course  in  what  is  called  '^  GUubens-  und  Sittenlehre " ;  we 
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may  call  it  Theology  and  Christian  Ethics.  It  is  in  fact  pretty 
much  all  theological  in  its  nature,  the  ethical  portion  being 
practically  all  Biblical  or  credal.  This  work  belongs  to  the 
last  year  of  the  course.  The  basis  for  it  is  found  in  the  Con- 
fessio  Augustana,  or  as  k  is  better  known »  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  with  some  reference  also  to  the  *' three  ancient 
symbols," — the  Apostolic,  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

Much  complaint  is  made  in  Germany  at  the  amount  of 
memorizing  required  in  the  religious  instruction.  We  have 
indicated  under  the  various  branches  what  is  required  to  be 
learned  by  rote,  but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  collect  the  whole 
in  one  place.  We  give  the  requirements  of  the  Berlin  course, 
as  that  is  a  moderate  case,  probably  nearly  the  minimum. 

1.  Catechism  :  First  three  parts  entire,  and  Biblical  portions 
of  other  parts,  about  i,6oo  words  in  all. 

2.  Texts :  52  in  number,  including  104  verses  and  parts  of 
verses,  besides  indefinite  selections  from  two  chapters  in  the 
New  Testament. 

3.  Psalms:  i,  23,  90,  121,  130. 

4.  Hymns :  fifteen  entire  hymns  and  a  number  of  separate 
stanzas*  124  stanzas  in  all. 

5.  Prayers:  no  fixed  number,  and  partly  learned  at  home 
before  the  child  begins  to  attend  school. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  the  matter  which  is 
to  be  committed  verbatim ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  other  work  which  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
memory  :  the  Bible  stories  and  history,  for  example,  the  church 
history,  the  lives  of  hymn  writers  and  the  Bible  knowledge. 
Such  is  the  content  of  the  instruction  in  religion,  in  great 
part  rigid  and  traditional.  How  repugnant  it  must  be  to  many 
types  of  the  modern  German  mind  is  evident,  and  in  truth 
an  ever  increasing  conflict  of  opinion  wages  as  to  the  results 
and  value  of  the  system  ;  it  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  tide 
is  setting  strongly  against  the  present  form.  Not  a  few,  even 
among  the  conservative  classes,  declare  that  the  religious 
instruction  does  harm  rather  than  good  to  religion  itself.  A 
famous  theologian  and  pedagogue  wrote,  '*  The  German  people 
must  have  much  religion  in  their  souls,  since  the  religious 
instruction  has  not  yet  been  able  to  root  it  all  out." 
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|N  no  field  does  the  fashion  shift  more  frequently 
than  in  education.  The  public  wags,  pendulum 
like,  from  one  subject  to  another.  A  thinker 
makes  a  discovery,  a  few  leaders  discern  a  public 
need,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  service;  the 
crowd  follows,  and  for  the  time  being  that  branch 
is  imperator  in  academic  circles^  Thus  a  few 
years  ago  biology  was  the  all-devouring  theme. 
Scores  went  that  way,  and  the  annual  crop  of  bugs,  lizards, 
and  birds  suffered  sensible  diminution.  There  arose  political 
science,  and  economists,  legislators,  and  reformers  sprang  up 
on  every  hand.  Sociology  became  popular;  the  faddists  arose, 
took  the  slums  by  violence,  and  saved  them  by  sheer  force. 
To-day  engineering  is  in  the  fore.  The  marvelous  material 
growth  of  our  country  and  the  progress  made  in  steel,  cement, 
and  machinery,  the  Cyclopean  achievements  in  mining,  tunnel- 
ing, leveling,  and  dredging,  have  opened  a  vista  that  will  take 
long  to  realize.  In  these  latter  days  the  hayseed  has  become 
an  agriculturist.  It  is  the  day  when  farmers  work  with  their 
brains  and  spare  their  heels.  Science  is  making  the  farmer  a 
gentleman;  he  is  no  longer  merely  **  the  man  with  the  hoe." 

A  primary  reason,  then,  for  the  present  decline  of  public 
interest  in  so-called  classical  studies,  is  the  rapid  development 
of  new  fields  of  research  and  the  revolt  against  the  old  order. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  Trivium  held  the  supremacy. 
Even  down  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics  formed  the  backbone  of  the  college 
course.  There  is  a  widespread  notion,  at  the  present  time, 
that  Greek  did  very  well  in  its  day  when  there  was  nothing 
better,  but  that  now,  with  the  expansion  and  multiplication  of 
other  branches,  it  has  been  permanently  relegated  to  the  past. 
The  fact,  however,  that  kingship  is  gone  does  not  necessarily 
rule  Greek  into  oblivion.  The  true  scholar,  even  though  he  be 
an  enthusiastic  classicist,  is  very  willing  to  admit  all  rivals  and 
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is  content  with  his  share  of  the  favors.  Men  go  to  extremes : 
the  public  in  its  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  old  regime, 
has  sought  the  opposite  extreme.  The  multiplication  of  dis- 
ciplinary agencies^  too,  has  created  some  mental  confusion 
which  a  little  time  will  relieve.  As  things  settle  students  will 
seek  their  mental  affinities :  men  will  cease  to  run  with  the 
crowd,  and  will  seek  in  the  curriculum  such  studies  as  will  satisfy 
their  several  needs.  Studies  have  an  enduring  value,  and  are 
as  pertinent  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  traits  of  mind  one  time 
as  another  and  if  they  have  produced  valuable  results,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  can  continue  to  do  so  if  given  a  chance. 

The  student  rebels  against  dry,  bootless  drills  in  roots  and 
stems,  that  can  interest  only  the  linguist.  Such  studies  are 
valuable,  but  not  for  him.  If  Greek  were  only  an  aggregation 
of  grammatical  rebuses ;  if  irregular  verbs  and  heterogeneous 
nouns,  for  example,  were  its  chief  glory — the  case  were  well 
nigh  hopeless,  and  the  sooner  the  obsequies  are  decently 
attended  to  the  better.  But  the  language  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  is  to  participate  in  the  fullness  of  the  life 
of  Greece.  There  is  no  other  sufficient  way,  and,  even  though 
a  medium  be  such  a  master  as  a  Jowett  or  a  Browning,  transla- 
tions, though  better  than  nothing,  are  not  adequate.  The 
subtle  thought,  delicate  shade  in  word,  phrase,  and  order — all 
defy  expression  save  in  that  language  in  which  they  were 
born.  The  Greek  was  a  creator  in  the  world  of  mind,  and 
his  speech  befitted  his  station. 

Another  objection  to  Greek  is  that  the  meagre  results  ob- 
tained are  not  commensurate  with  the  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended. The  student  of  modern  languages,  as  French  or 
German,  is  expected  by  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  to  read 
easy  prose  at  sight,  and  in  two  years  with  proficiency.  He 
reads  the  text  with  occasional  reference  to  grammar  or  diction- 
ary. But  in  the  three  or  four  years  allotted  to  Greek  the  stu- 
dent acquires  the  ability  to  dig  out  painfully  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours  a  single  page  of  his  author.  He  reads  the 
dictionary  with  occasional  reference  to  the  text.  Such  a  student 
has  no  more  idea  of  the  author  than  though  he  never  had  heard 
of  him,  and  the  literary  study  of  Homer  or  of  Plato  has  as 
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much  significance  for  such  a  student  as  a  literary  study  of  the 
fourth  dimension.  Men  say  "What  is  the  use?"  and  the 
classics  are  accordingly  tabooed. 

The  truth  is  that  in  our  anxiety  for  exactness  we  have  be- 
come too  much  entangled  in  the  letter,  and  consequently  have 
missed  the  spirit.  Here  the  blame  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  instruction  rather  than  to  the  subject-matter.  There  is  no 
reason  why  as  in  modern  languages  a  year  or  two  of  assiduous 
effort  may  not  in  a  measure  unlock  to  the  mind  the  treasures 
of  an  ancient  tongue. 

In  the  discipline  of  the  past  generation  the  humanities,  and 
especially  the  classics,  played  a  leading  part.  The  character 
of  the  past,  and,  indeed,  of  the  passing  generation  vindicates 
their  training.  There  was  a  culture,  a  fineness  of  fibre,  a 
mental  keenness,  that  are  so  nearly  wanting  to  the  present  race 
that  its  occurrence  is  noticeable,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  men 
but  of  literature  as  well. 

There  is  a  surprising  consensus  among  practical  men.  A 
circular  letter  sent  out  to  a  number  of  persons  selected  not  from 
known  friends  of  classi(^al  studies,  but  because  of  the  recog- 
nition universally  accorded  them  as  representative,  successful 
men,  brought  almost  a  unanimous  reply.  University  and 
college  presidents  and  professors,  farmers,  scientists,  clergy- 
men, lawyers  and  merchants — all  but  one  voted  unqualifiedly 
for  the  study  of  Greek,  and  all  of  them  approved  the  study  of 
Latin. 

The  thought  of  some  is  to  include  Latin  but  to  exclude  Greek. 
Never  was  a  distinction  more  irrational.  Rome,  though  supreme 
in  war,  was  from  the  start  tutored  of  Greece  in  all  that  made 
up  the  finer  side  of  life.  In  art  and  letter^  this  is  too  evident 
to  need  mention,  and  the  presence  from  the  first  of  Greek  cities 
on  the  peninsula  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  student's 
attention  is  first  called.  Especially  is  it  shortsighted  for  a 
teacher  to  attempt  Latin  without  a  supporting  knowledge  of 
Greekj  as  much  so  as  to  attempt  the  Romance  languages  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  Latin. 

Sir  Henry  Main  has  said,  "  Except  the  blind  forces  of  Nature, 
nothing  moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin." 
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This  is  a  strong  claim,  nevertheless  Greece  has  ever  been  a 
dominant  factor  in  history,  and  an  appreciative  sense  of  Greek 
art,  letters  and  culture  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his- 
tory and  its  philosophy.  No  people  of  note  has  ever  lived  that 
was  not  under  obligation  to  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  in  phi- 
losophy, art,  letters  and  theology  have  been  the  world's  school- 
masters. Though  we  ^ick  over  the  ladder  whereby  we  climbed, 
the  way  we  came  is  no  less  apparent.  To  even  a  casual  stu^ 
dent  no  nation  appeals  with  greater  force  than  Greece.  Where 
else  such  an  array  of  genius?  Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Phidias,  not  to 
mention  a  galaxy  of  the  later  writers.  The  Greeks  lived  in  a 
world  that  entranced  with  its  beauty  or  inspired  with  awe. 
The  sea  lured  the  mind  out  from  its  bounds,  the  mountains 
beckoned  the  mind  up  to  Olympus.  The  air  they  breathed 
was  full  of  inspiration,  and  transformed  native  ability  into 
creative  genius.  There  were  mediocre  Greeks,  many  of  them ; 
but  the  genius  of  Hellas  was  originative,  creative,  virile, 
beautiful  and  inspiring. 

The  Greeks  never  have  been  a  dead  people,  nor  their  lan- 
guage a  dead  language.  The  modern  tongue  would  have  been 
intelligible  to  Plato,  barring  the  products  of  discovery  and 
invention ;  and  students  of  Biblical  Greek  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  extent  of  their  obligation  to  the  modern  tongue. 
From  the  beginning  Greek  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  language 
for  the  expression  of  all  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  human 
soul.  The  literary  masterpieces  of  Grreece  after  twenty-five 
centuries  command  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  her  art  and 
architecture  after  centuries  of  vandalism  are  still  the  wonder 
of  all. 

Greece  has  been  the  captive,  and  yet  the  captor  of  the  nations. 
Rome's  vassal,  she  became  Rome's  teacher.  Under  Byzantine 
rule  she  stemmed  the  tide  of  Oriental  invasion,  as  years  before 
she  had  beat  back  the  armies  of  Persia.  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity each  in  turn  overran  and  dominated  Greece,  and  each 
in  return  felt  the  moulding  power  of  the  Greek  mind,  and 
through  the. Greek  tongue  found  a  way  to  the  western  world. 
Crushed  by  the  Turk,  her  scholars  fled  to  the  capitals  of  west- 
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ern  Europe,  taking  with  them  their  learning,  their  culture  and 
their  enthusiasm.  The  great  wave  that  swept  over  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  not  only  religious,  but  social  and 
civic  as  well,  and  behind  it  all  was  the  new  love  of  learning, 
and  the  prompting  spirit  of  Hellas.  For  over  four  hundred 
years  the  Greeks  endured  the  vassalage  of  the  Turk ;  no  in- 
dignity known  to  human  inveiMon  was  spared;  men  were 
murdered,  women  dishonored ;  cities  were  looted,  and  the  few 
remaining  treasures  of  her  former  glory  were  desecrated  and 
broken. 

Despite  all  this  Greece  lives  to-day.  Her  merchants  are 
rich,  her  statesmen  are  slowly  gathering  up  the  traces,  her 
people  are  still  thinking  and  writing.  It  may  be  asked,  **  Why 
do  we  not  hear  more  of  this?"  Geography  in  large  measure 
explains  the  problem.  Italy  faces  west,  her  civilization  fring- 
ing the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula.  Greece  faces  east. 
Her  harbors  are  on  the  eastern  shore;  her  cities  face  east, 
matched  in  earlier  times  by  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
Her  traditions  have  always  looked  to  the  east,  her  history  has 
been  worked  out  with  Oriental  peoples,  and  naturally  her  com- 
merce follows  precedent.  But  as  quiet  once  more  comes  to 
the  land,  the  people  will  again  be  worthy  of  their  heritage  and 
prove  themselves  able  to  contribute  to  the  world's  progress,  and 
Greece  will  attract  the  trader  and  artisan  as  well  as  the  scholar. 
Greece  will  be  found  in  the  line  of  the  western  peoples,  her 
language  a  living  tongue  and  her  literature  an  unbroken  line 
of  noble  creations  and  aspirations. 

No  nation  makes  more  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  than  Greece* 
The  meanest  of  the  state  is  proud  of  his  country's  past,  proud 
of  the  names  that  have  made  her  great.  Whatever  else  he  is, 
the  Greek  is  a  patriot.  Further,  he  has  ever  been  a  champion 
of  liberty.  In  the  most  hopeless  period  of  Turkish  rule,  Greek 
liberty  lived  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
Where  once  were  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  later  times  saw  the 
huts  of  men  and  women  who  loved  freedom  and  honor  above 
every  earthly  comfort.  Children  of  the  mountains  and  of  the 
sea,  the  Greeks  have  from  first  to  last  been  true  to  their  tradition 
of  freedom. 
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HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  in- 
dustrial education  in  secondary  schools.  My  own 
work  and  experience  has  been  largely  in  the  line 
of  training  teachers  in  sloyd  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  in  Boston,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Q^incy  A.  Shaw.  I  feel  that  one's  strength  may 
be  greater  and  more  effective  for  good  by  not 
covering  too  large  a  field ;  hence  we  have  concen- 
trated our  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  three  upper 
grammar  grades.  We  have  been  told  by  wise  educational  inves- 
tigators that  the  period  of  life  represented  in  these  grades  is  the 
most  important  one ;  in  which  the  hands  should  be  employed  as 
instruments  for  the  training  of  the  mind.  Consequently  educa- 
tional handwork  of  an  effective  kind  should  be  an  organic  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

Another  reason  why  educational  manual  training  should  be 
given  just  in  these  grades  is  the  fact  that  the  larger  percentage 
of  our  children  leave  school  while  yet  in  the  grammar  grades 
and  are  thus  entirely  deprived  of  this  effective  motor  training 
which  they  have  a  right  to  demand. 

There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  as  someone  has  said  that 
children  learn  everjrthing  nowadays  in  school  except  that 
which  they  most  need  when  they  leave  it.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  branch  of  education  should  be  expanded  into  the 
lower  grades  and  into  the  high  schools. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  more  advanced  industrial  training 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  high  schools  to  which  I  call  your 
attention  at  this  time. 

By  industrial  education  is  generally  meant  the  introduction 
of  such  work  into  schools  as  will  enable  the  students  to  make  a 
livelihood,  particularly  along  the  lines  for  which  they  have  a 
natural  aptitude. 

Quite  a  few  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the  so-called  practical 
education  feel  that  this  can  be  done  without  necessitating  the 
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stories  ;  in  the  youngest  classes  the  story  is  often  based  entirely 
upon  a  picture  of  the  central  or  most  characteristic  scene.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  great  movement  for  "  Anschauungsmaterial,'' 
which  has  driven  the  catechism  out  of  the  central  place  and 
put  the  Bible  narrative  in  its  place — a  movement  which  is  of 
course  by  no  means  confined  to  the  religious  instruction. 

The  favorite  subjects  are  such  as  the  following :  Cain  and 
Abel ;  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  Joseph  Sold  by  his  Brothers ; . 
Moses  Found  by  Pharaoh's  Daughter;  David  and  Goliath; 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men ;  Jesus  in  the  Temple ;  Jesus 
Blessing  the  Children ;  Jesus  on  the  Cross ;  The  Ascension  of 
Jesus.  Nor  are  the  pictures  confined  to  narrative  subjects ; 
Biblical  archaeology,  natural  history  and  geography  also  con- 
tribute. As  examples  may  be  mentioned :  representations  of 
objects  connected  with  Jewish  history,  the  tabernacle,  altars, 
candlesticks,  shewbread  and  the  like ;  heathen  deities,  ancient 
musical  instruments,  flora  and  fauna  of  Bible  l^nds;  cities, 
lakes,  mountains,  rivers  of  Palestine.  In  some  cases  the  pic- 
tures are  reproductions  of  the  works  of  artists  of  high  rank, 
either  the  old  masters,  who  have  left  a  rich  store  of  available 
material,  or  of  moderns,  chief  of  those  so  used  being  perhaps 
the  works  of  Hofmann. 

Bible  History 

The  transition  from  Bible  stories  to  Bible  history  is  an 
almost  imperceptible  development,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
stories  acquire  more  and  more  connection  with  each  other,  and 
grow  into  a  continuous  record  of  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  Jesus  in  the  New.  This  part  of  the 
introduction  usually  bears  the  name.  History  of  Salvation 
(Heilsgeschichte),  or  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  subject  is  commonly  divided  into  some  such  periods  as 
the  following : — 

T'he   Old  Testament 

I.  Earliest  History ;  2.  The  Patriarchs ;  3.  Moses;  4.  Joshua 
and  the  Judges;  5.  The  United  Kingdom;  6.  The  Divided 
Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  7.  The  Period  following  the 
Babylonian  Captivity. 
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Tike  New  Testament 

I.  The  Childhood  of  Jesus;  2.  The  Activity  of  Jesus  up  to 
the  Time  of  his  Sufferings  ;  3.  The  Sufferings  of  Jesus;  4.  The 
Glorification  of  Jesus ;  5.  The  Founding  and  Earliest  Expan- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church. 

Material  from  the  Apocrypha  is  regularly  included  in  the 
Bible  history,  particularly  concerning  the  Maccabees,  and 
sometimes  other  characters.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  in 
America  can  be  content  to  omit  this  link  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Bible  Reading 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible. 
The  regulations  prescribe  also  the  study  of  •*  connected  por- 
tions of  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament."  The  details  of 
this  work  are  left  to  the  local  management,  subject  of  course 
to  the  official  approval  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  The 
work  belongs  to  the  last  three  years  of  the  grade  school. 

Selections  are  taken  from  the  wisdom,  poetical  and  pro- 
phetical books  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Apocrypha,  and 
from  the  Pauline  and  general  Epistles,  and  Revelations.  Each 
passage  is  read  and  explained  in  class,  and  sections  are  assigned 
to  be  learned  by  heart.  In  Berlin  the  memoriter  passages  are 
seen  to  be  Psalms  i,  23,  90,  121  and  130.  These  passages  are 
learned  in  the  usual  thorough  and  finished  manner,  of  course 
always  being  explained  in  advance;  the  teacher  giving  the 
explanation  with  more  or  less  Socratic  questioning,  and  later 
catechising  the  class  upon  the  explanatory  matter. 

A  strong  movement  to  give  more  attention  to  the  prophets, 
as  vital  to  both  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  is  on 
foot  among  school  men,  and  has  already  gained  some  ground 
in  the  schools.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Bible  study  in 
American  Sunday  schools  as  well  as  in  German  day  schools 
would  be  greatly  enriched  and  illuminated  by  fuller  and  more 
rational  treatment  of  these  writings,  so  significant  at  once 
historically,  religiously  and  ethically. 
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Perico-pes 

The  study  of  the  weekly  church  lessons  is  practically  an 
extra  Bible  reading  lesson,  carried  out  with  less  thoroughness 
than  the  regular  lessons.  The  presence  of  the  pericopes  in  the 
school  is  purely  a  matter  of  church  interest.  The  passages  so 
treated  are  to  receive  their  full  discussion  under  other  heads,  as 
Bible  history  or  Bible  reading.  Two  motives,  both  very  prob- 
lematic, may  be  given  for  the  pericopes  :  first,  of  course,  if  the 
pupil  is  in  church  the  following  Sunday  he  will  presumably 
gain  an  increased  benefit  from  the  reading  of  the  lessons  from 
having  heard  them  discussed  in  school ;  secondly,  the  teacher 
has  an  opportunity  to  show  the  pupils  the  relation  of  the  lesson 
to  the  days  of  the  church  calendar,  and  so  develop  a  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

Texts 

In  the  regulations,  texts  ('^Spriiche")  are  first  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  catechism,  and  historically  they  originated 
as  **  proof-texts"  for  the  doctrines  of  the  catechism.  This  con- 
nection is  still  maintained  to  some  extent;  in  some  cases  the 
list  of  texts  being  assigned  in  connection  with  the  various 
sentences  of  the  catechism.  But  in  general  the  texts  have 
freed  themselves  from  any  exclusive  relation  to  the  catechism, 
and  are  selected  and  used  with  reference  more  to  Bible  history 
than  to  the  catechism.  In  many  cases  the  text  is  first  met  with 
in  the  Bible  story,  and  there  explained  and  learned ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  year  the  children  have  the  story  of  Jesus 
blessing  the  children,  and  very  naturally  the  verse,  "  Suflfer 
little  children  to  come  unto  Me,"  is  emphasized  and  committed 
to  memory,  to  be  used  whenever  opportunity  oflfers  to  apply  it 
in  future  lessons  in  any  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  above  statement  shows  the  method  of  use ;  there  is  no 
more  frequent  question  in  the  religion  lessons  than  "Who  can 
give  a  text  for  this  point?"  The  nrore  available  texts  are 
doubtless  repeated  hundreds  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  eight 
school  years.  Much  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  development 
of  the  texts  out  of  the  concrete  matter  of  the  stories.  Most 
books  for  Bible  stories  include  lists  of  texts  under  each  story. 
A  few  cases  will  show  how  the  development  may  occur  very 
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naturally  :  with  the  story  of  Abraham's  parting  from  Lot  comes 
** Blessed  are  the  peacemakers'*;  with  the  story  of  the  Ten 
Plagues,  **  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  and  the 
first  few  verses  of  the  Second  Psalm  ;  with  the  Good  Samaritan, 
**  Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  and  **  Whatsoever  ye  have  done 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

The  number  of  texts  learned  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Berlin,  which  is  moderate  in  all  its  memory  work,  requires  the 
learning  of  52  texts,  comprising  104  verses  or  parts  of  verses, 
besides  selections,  not  definitely  stated,  from  John  xvii.  and 
I  Corinthians  xiii. 

Bible  Knowledge 

This  branch  of  the  religious  instruction,  knowledge  about 
the  Bible,  might  be  expected  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  home  of  Biblical  criticism,  but  it  is  conspicuous 
by  its  weakness.  The  regulations  for  the  Volksschule  give 
no  hint  of  it;  the  later  regulations  for  the  higher  schools  sug- 
gest, with  irreproachable  conservatism,  that  "  The  general  facts 
as  to  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  and  the  order  of  the  books  "  be 
taught  in  the  third  year  of  the  course  (Quarta)  ;  further  on, 
with  apparent  reference  to  the  last  years,  we  find,  '*In  the  way 
of  introductory  scientific  knowledge  for  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
only  that  which  is  indispensable  for  the  reading  should  be 
given.  Critical  investigations  in  this  subject  do  not  belong  to 
the  task  of  the  school." 

Apparently  the  "order  of  the  books"  is  usually  the  limit 
of  the  Bible  lore ;  in  some  cases  the  contents  of  the  books  are 
also  learned  in  brief  outline,  a  task  which  can  hardly  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  •*  Bibelkunde,"  although  always  placed 
under  that  title.  As  a  speciman  of  what  is  sometimes  added 
under  this  head,  I  give  this  from  a  much  used  text-book : — 

•*The  Song  of  Solomon  contains  a  number  of  songs  in  which 
the  intimate  relation  of  the  Lord  to  his  Church  is  set  forth  under 
the  image  of  a  bridegroom  and  his  bride." 

•*  In  most  cases  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  are  named  in  the 
title ;  who  has  written  the  remainder  has  not  been  determined 
with  certainty." 

In   no   case   does  the   **  Bibelkunde "  of    Prussian   schools 
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contain  the  slightest  shadow  of  critical  knowledge,  nor  any 
suggestion  that  the  Bible  could  be  an  object  for  criticism ,  or 
indeed  anything  but  a  source  of  infallible  authority. 

II.      CATBCHISM 

The  school  uses  the  so-called  Shorter  Catechism  of  Luther, 
which  contains  five  parts:  i.  The  Ten  Commandments; 
2.  The  Apostles'  Creed;  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  4.  The 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism ;  5.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Each  part  contains  the  Biblical  or  traditional  text  con- 
cerned and  an  interpretation  or  explanation  by  Luther;  the 
whole  makes  ten  pages  or  so  of  an  ordinary  school  book.  Lu- 
ther's words  constitute  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  the 
Biblical  passages  and  the  Creed  the  other  fourth.  In  the  Volks- 
schule  the  first  three  parts  are  learned  entire,  Bible,  Creed, 
Luther,  and  all ;  of  the  other  two  parts  only  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages are  usually  memorized.  The  commentary  is  in  Luther's 
characteristic  style,  full  of  concrete  and  pithy  matter ;  there  is 
in  it  no  lack  of  conceptions  which  have  passed  away  with  the 
time  for  which  the  catechism  was  written, — such  as  the  practice 
of  the  black  art,  and  the  power  of  a  personal  devil. 

The  definite  teaching  of  the  catechism  belongs,  as  is  stated 
in  the  regulations,  to  the  upper  grades;  it  is  to  begin,  at  the 
earliest  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  preferably  not  till  the 
upper  grades.  In  Berlin  the  catechism  itself  is  not  taught  till 
the  sixth  school  year ;  in  some  other  schools  it  is  begun  a  year 
earlier.  However,  the  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  have  already 
memorized  the  text  of  the  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed,  without  Luther's  commentary. 

As  to  the  actual  lessons  in  this  branch,  the  greater  part  is  a 
mere  matter  of  memory ;  the  catechism  contains  text  and  ex- 
planation, and  little  remains  but  to  drill  the  whole  into  the 
memory.  Of  course  more  or  less  supplementary  comment  and 
explanation  is  given  by  the  teacher,  especially  in  making  Lu- 
ther's antiquated  German  clear  to  the  pupils ;  the  moral  lessons 
are  also  enlarged  upon,  and  illustrated  with  special  reference 
often  to  modern  life.  The  quantity  and  character  of  this  mat- 
ter depends  upon  the  individual  teacher,  and  particularly  upon 
his  possession  or  lack  of  a  sincere  and  active  interest. 
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in.      CHURCH   KNOWLEDGE 
Church  History 

The  regulations  specify  three  topics  for  church  history — the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Germany ;  the  German  Refor- 
mation ;  and  the  life  of  the  modern  evangelical  church.  This 
list  has  been  supplemented  in  practice  until  in  many  schools  it 
includes  an  outline  of  the  whole  history  of  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  present,  directed  mainly  to  Germany,  and 
after  the  Reformation  to  Protestantism.  There  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  emphasize  Luther  and  the  Reformation ;  a  church  his- 
tory for  German  Protestants  which  did  not  do  this  would  be 
quite  illogical.  This  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  mere  po- 
lemic against  the  Catholic  Church,  past  and  present,  although  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  visitor  is  struck  by  the  comparative 
rareness  of  the  controversial  note  in  the  religious  instruction. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  church  history  instruc- 
tion is  essentially  history  and  not  either  religion  or  morals. 

As  a  natural  sequel  to  the  history  of  the  church  comes  a  sur- 
vey of  what  is  well  named  the  *'  Liebestatigkeit"  of  the  church. 
This  is  stated  in  the  regulations  by  the  phrase  *^  information 
concerning  the  life  of  the  church  in  the  present."  Of  particular 
interest  are  such  topics  as  the  following :  charity  a  duty  of  the 
individual  church ;  church  benevolence  as  the  complement  of 
public  charity ;  missionary  activity  of  pietism ;  the  missionary 
as  bearer  of  civilization.  In  many  schools  a  study  is  also  made 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Prussian  church. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  matters,  which  are  left  so 
indefinite  by  the  general  regulations,  and  are  not  yet  clearly 
defined  by  custom  or  tradition,  are  found  in  almost  endless 
variety  of  quantity  and  form  in  different  schools,  in  some  being 
almost  ignored  and  in  others  reaching  such  extent  and  dignity 
as  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  description. 

Liturgy 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  church  service,  or  liturgy 
proper,  and  the  church  year.  The  comparatively  simple  and 
comprehensible  liturgy  of  the  evangelical  church  is  explained 
to  the  pupils ;  the  service  is  analyzed  into  its  main  parts,  and 
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significance  of  the  various  prayers,  invocations,  responsive  pas- 
sages, etc.,  is  set  forth.  The  pupils  learn  the  main  facts  as  to 
the  ecclesiastical  year  and  its  feasts ;  how  it  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent,  and  ends  with  the  last  **  after  Trinity"; 
special  stress  is,  of  course,  laid  on  the  greater  feasts,  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Pentecost.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural  in  the 
old  world  where  so  many  functions  are  still  dated  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical calendar, — law  terms,  school  vacations,  and  many  such 
events.  The  study  of  the  pericopes,  or  church  lessons,  con- 
tributes to  the  instruction  in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar. 

Ifymns 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  hymns,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  the  German,  spiritual  songs,  in  the  school  is  suggested  by 
the  considerable  space  devoted  to  them  in  the  regulations ; 
they  are  to  be  studied  in  all  years,  a  considerable  number  are 
to  be  memorized,  a  larger  number  to  be  explained,  and  attention 
is  to  be  given  to  good  form  in  reading  or  reciting  them  ;  all  this 
in  addition  to  the  actual  singing  of  the  hymns  studied  and  many 
others. 

In  general  the  hymns  studied  are  strongly  pietistic ;  they 
embody  deep  and  emotional  religious  conceptions ;  they  are  the 
hymns  of  the  *'  prayer-meeting."  The  favorite  authors  are  Paul 
Gerhardt  and  Luther ;  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  these  two 
furnish  as  many  hymns  for  the  school  as  all  other  writers  com- 
bined. A  few  of  the  hymns  most  frequently  heard  are :  Luther's 
EifC  feste  Burg^  and  Aus  tiefer  Not;  Gerhardt's  O  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden^  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege^  and  Wie  soil  ich 
Dich  empfangen;  and  Scheffler's  Mir  nach^  spricht  Christus. 

To  show  more  clearly  the  character  of  the  hymns,  we 
present  in  rough  translation  one  or  two  verses,  taken  almost 
at  random  from  the  hymns  learned  in  the  Berlin  schools : — 

"  Stay  near  us  with  thy  favor,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
may  ever  be  secure  from  the  cunning  of  the  baleful  enemy  of 
souls." 

**  Awake,  my  heart,  and  sing  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  to  the  benevolent  Guardian  of 
mankind." 

'*  O  Jesus  Christ,  only-begotten  Son  of  thy  Heavenly  Father, 
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for  the  lost,  tboa  who  dost  sdll  our  strife.  Lamb  of 
God,  Holy  Lord  and  God.  receiTC  the  peddoo  ot  our  need*  ukc 
pily  upon  ns  all.* 

The  cxplanadon  of  the  hjmiis  consists  in  the  first  place  in 
making  dear  the  meaning  of  new  or  onfamiliar  words,  andque 
forms,  poetical  expressions,  and  the  like,  but  it  does  not  stop 
here;  the  sense  of  the  hymn  must  be  rendered  into  the  pupiKs 
own  words ;  he  must  give  the'content  of  the  verse ;  and  this*  as 
will  readily  be  imagined,  often  proves  far  from  easy,  owing  to 
the  remoteness  of  the^conlent  from  the  pupil^s  own  slock  of 
ideas  and  words. 

The  words  are  absolutely  and  completely  mastered,  so  that 
they  can  be  given  at  the  most  breathless  speed,  as  indeed  they 
usually  are ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  witnessing  any  attempt 
to  improve  the  oral  delivery  of  the  hymns  in  any  other  respect 
than  speed.  The  same  may  be  said  equally  with  regard  to  the 
catechism  and  other  memory 'work. 

Some  attention  is  given  ,^in  the  more  progressive  schools  at 
least,  to  the  historical  development  of  church  poetry,  particu- 
larly to  the  lives  of  eminent  hj^mn  writers,  especially  of  course 
Gerhardt,  whose  name  one  hears  very  frequendy  ;  other  faroil- 
iar  names  are  Neander,  Neumark,  Gellert.  This  matter  might 
equally  well  be  counted  as  part  of  the  church  history,  and 
indeed  is  so  reckoned  in  some  text-books. 

Prayers 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  the  children  learn 
several  short  and  simple  prayers  in  the  earliest  years  of  school. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  pupils  know  a  number  of  child  prayers 
before  they  come  to  school ;  these  are  still  further  practiced, 
and  a  few  new  ones  added.  This  work  is  all  done  in  the  first 
three  years ;  although  some  of  the  prayers  thus  learned  are 
used  in  the  older  classes  as  school  devotional  exercises.  The 
prayers  learned  are  in  the  main  just  such  simple  child  prayers 
as  would  be  expected ;  but  there  are  some  more  formal  and 
mature.  They  include  morning  and  evening  prayers ;  graces 
before  and  after  meat,  prayers  for  the  opening  and  closing  of 
school,  and  miscellaneous  prayers.  The  actual  instruction 
consists  in  learning  the  prayers  and  reciting  them  from  mem« 
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ory  after  a  very  simple  explanation,  and  in  the  daily  use  of 
prayers  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  school. 

IV.     ELEMENTS   OF  THEOLOGY   AND   CHRISTIAN   ETHICS 
SPECIAL   WORK   OF   HIGHER   SCHOOLS 

We  have  now  to  add  a  brief  outline  of  the  matter  which  the 
higher  schools  treat  beyond  that  treated  in  the  Volksschule. 
It  includes  both  extended  treatment  of  the  subjects  found  in  the 
lower  schools,  and  also  some  new  matter.  The  higher  school 
covers  more  ground  than  the  Volksschule  in  nearly  every 
department  of  the  instruction ;  prayers  probably  form  the  only 
exception.  The  Bible  study  is  much  more  extepsive,  and  more 
advanced  in  its  method.  One  Gospel  is  studied  intensively, 
usually  Mark;  the  Book  of  Acts  is  also  studied  carefully,  and 
selections  from  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles;  usually 
much  attention  is  paid  to  Romans,  special  text-books  being 
published  on  that  Epistle.  In  the  gymnasium  the  Greek  text  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  later  work  on  the  New  Testament. 
The  whole  of  the  catechism  is  learned ;  that  is,  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  the  Volksschule,  the  pupils  learn  the  com- 
mentary of  Luther  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts. 

Church  history  is  continued  throughout  the  course,  and  can 
thus  be  made  more  thorough  and  scholarly  than  in  the  lower 
schools.  The  outline  given  in  the  regulations  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced work  in  church  history  is  worth  quoting  entire :  (For 
"  Prima,"  the  highest  class.)  •*  Church  History,  limited  to  such 
matter  as  is  of  immediate  significance  for  the  churchly  culture 
of  the  evangelical  youth  ;  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (Athanasius  and  Augustine),  German  missions,  mon- 
asticism,  scholasticism,  mysticism,  and  church  life,  the  reforma- 
tion (preparation,  development,  counter-reformation),  pietism 
(Spener,  the  Herrnhuters)  and  rationalism,  union  (Schleier- 
macher)  and  the  chief  facts  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
evangelical  church  of  Prussia,  the  activities  of  foreign  and 
home  missions  (Wichern,  Fliedner),  also  modern  sects  (Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Irvingites)." 

The  new  matter  in  the  higher  school  consists  of  an  elemen- 
tary course  in  what  is  called  '  *  Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre  " ;  we 
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may  call  it  Theology  and  Christian  Ethics.  It  is  in  fact  pretty 
much  all  theological  in  its  nature,  the  ethical  portion  being 
practically  all  Biblical  or  credal.  This  work  belongs  to  the 
last  year  of  the  course.  The  basis  for  it  is  found  in  the  Con- 
fessio  Augustana,  or  as  it  is  better  known,  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  with  some  reference  also  to  the  **  three  ancient 
symbols," — the  Apostolic,  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

Much  complaint  is  made  in  Germany  at  the  amount  of 
memorizing  required  in  the  religious  instruction.  We  have 
indicated  under  the  various  branches  what  is  required  to  be 
learned  by  rote,  but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  collect  the  whole 
in  one  place.  We  give  the  requirements  of  the  Berlin  course, 
as  that  is  a  moderate  case,  probably  nearly  the  minimum. 

1.  Catechism  :  First  three  parts  entire,  and  Biblical  portions 
of  other  parts,  about  i,6oo  words  in  all. 

2.  Texts :  52  in  number,  including  104  verses  and  parts  of 
verses,  besides  indefinite  selections  from  two  chapters  in  the 
New  Testament. 

3.  Psalms:  i,  23,  90,  121,  130. 

4.  Hymns :  fifteen  entire  hymns  and  a  number  of  separate 
stanzas*  124  stanzas  in  all. 

5.  Prayers:  no  fixed  number,  and  partly  learned  at  home 
before  the  child  begins  to  attend  school. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  the  matter  which  is 
to  be  committed  verbatim ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  other  work  which  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
memory  :  the  Bible  stories  and  history,  for  example,  the  church 
history,  the  lives  of  hymn  writers  and  the  Bible  knowledge. 
Such  is  the  content  of  the  instruction  in  religion,  in  great 
part  rigid  and  traditional.  How  repugnant  it  must  be  to  many 
types  of  the  modern  German  mind  is  evident,  and  in  truth 
an  ever  increasing  conflict  of  opinion  wages  as  to  the  results 
and  value  of  the  system  ;  it  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  tide 
is  setting  strongly  against  the  present  form.  Not  a  few,  even 
among  the  conservative  classes,  declare  that  the  religious 
instruction  does  harm  rather  than  good  to  religion  itself.  A 
famous  theologian  and  pedagogue  wrote,  *'  The  German  people 
must  have  much  religion  in  their  souls,  since  the  religious 
instruction  has  not  yet  been  able  to  root  it  all  out." 
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|N  no  field  does  the  fashion  shift  more  frequently 
than  in  education.  The  public  wags,  pendulum 
like,  from  one  subject  to  another.  A  thinker 
makes  a  discovery,  a  few  leaders  discern  a  public 
need,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  service ;  the 
crowd  follows,  and  for  the  time  being  that  branch 
is  imperator  in  academic  circles.  Thus  a  few 
years  ago  biology  was  the  all-devouring  theme. 
Scores  went  that  way,  and  the  annual  crop  of  bugs,  lizards, 
and  birds  suffered  sensible  diminution.  There  arose  political 
science,  and  economists,  legislators,  and  reformers  sprang  up 
on  every  hand.  Sociology  became  popular;  the  faddists  arose, 
took  the  slums  by  violence,  and  saved  them  by  sheer  force. 
To-day  engineering  is  in  the  fore.  The  marvelous  material 
growth  of  our  country  and  the  progress  made  in  steel,  cement, 
and  machinery,  the  cyclopean  achievements  in  mining,  tunnel- 
ing, leveling,  and  dredging,  have  opened  a  vista  that  will  take 
long  to  realize.  In  these  latter  days  the  hayseed  has  become 
an  agriculturist.  It  is  the  day  when  farmers  work  with  their 
brains  and  spare  their  heels.  Science  is  making  the  farmer  a 
gentleman;  he  is  no  longer  merely  "  the  man  with  the  hoe." 

A  primary  reason,  then,  for  the  present  decline  of  public 
interest  in  so-called  classical  studies,  is  the  rapid  development 
of  new  fields  of  research  and  the  revolt  against  the  old  order. 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  Trivium  held  the  supremacy. 
Even  down  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics  formed  the  backbone  of  the  college 
course.  There  is  a  widespread  notion,  at  the  present  time, 
that  Greek  did  very  well  in  its  day  when  there  was  nothing 
better,  but  that  now,  with  the  expansion  and  multiplication  of 
other  branches,  it  has  been  permanently  relegated  to  the  past. 
The  fact,  however,  that  kingship  is  gone  does  not  necessarily 
rule  Greek  into  oblivion.  The  true  scholar,  even  though  he  be 
an  enthusiastic  classicist,  is  very  willing  to  admit  all  rivals  and 
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is  content  with  his  share  of  the  favors.  Men  go  to  extremes : 
the  public  in  its  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  old  regime, 
has  sought  the  opposite  extreme.  The  multiplication  of  dis- 
ciplinary agencies,  too,  has  created  some  mental  confusion 
which  a  little  time  will  relieve.  As  things  settle  students  will 
seek  their  mental  affinities :  men  will  cease  to  run  with  the 
crowd,  and  will  seek  in  the  curriculum  such  studies  as  will  satisfy 
their  several  needs.  Studies  have  an  enduring  value,  and  are 
as  pertinent  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  traits  of  mind  one  time 
as  another  and  if  they  have  produced  valuable  results,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  can  continue  to  do  so  if  given  a  chance. 

The  student  rebels  against  dry,  bootless  drills  in  roots  and 
stems,  that  can  interest  only  the  linguist.  Such  studies  are 
valuable,  but  not  for  him.  If  Greek  were  only  an  aggregation 
of  grammatical  rebuses ;  if  irregular  verbs  and  heterogeneous 
nouns,  for  example,  were  its  chief  glory — the  case  were  well 
nigh  hopeless,  and  the  sooner  the  obsequies  are  decently 
attended  to  the  better.  But  the  language  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  is  to  participate  in  the  fullness  of  the  life 
of  Greece.  There  is  no  other  sufficient  way,  and,  even  though 
a  medium  be  such  a  master  as  a  Jov^ett  or  a  Browning,  transla- 
tions, though  better  than  nothing,  are  not  adequate.  The 
subtle  thought,  delicate  shade  in  word,  phrase,  and  order — all 
defy  expression  save  in  that  language  in  which  they  were 
born.  The  Greek  was  a  creator  in  the  world  of  mind,  and 
his  speech  befitted  his  station. 

Another  objection  to  Greek  is  that  the  meagre  results  ob- 
tained are  not  commensurate  with  the  time  and  energy  ex- 
pended. The  student  of  modern  languages,  as  French  or 
German,  is  expected  by  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  to  read 
easy  prose  at  sight,  and  in  two  years  with  proficiency.  He 
reads  the  text  with  occasional  reference  to  grammar  or  diction- 
ary. But  in  the  three  or  four  years  allotted  to  Greek  the  stu- 
dent acquires  the  ability  to  dig  out  painfully  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours  a  single  page  of  his  author.  He  reads  the 
dictionary  with  occasional  reference  to  the  text.  Such  a  student 
has  no  more  idea  of  the  author  than  though  he  never  had  heard 
of  him,  and  the  literary  study  of  Homer  or  of  Plato  has  as 
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much  significance  for  such  a  student  as  a  literary  study  of  the 
fourth  dimension.  Men  say  **What  is  the  use?"  and  the 
classics  are  accordingly  tabooed. 

The  truth  is  that  in  our  anxiety  for  exactness  we  have  be- 
come too  much  entangled  in  the  letter,  and  consequently  have 
missed  the  spirit.  Here  the  blame  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  instruction  rather  than  to  the  subject-matter.  There  is  no 
reason  why  as  in  modern  languages  a  year  or  two  of  assiduous 
effort  may  not  in  a  measure  unlock  to  the  mind  the  treasures 
of  an  ancient  tongue. 

In  the  discipline  of  the  past  generation  the  humanities,  and 
especially  the  classics,  played  a  leading  part.  The  character 
of  the  past,  and,  indeed,  of  the  passing  generation  vindicates 
their  training.  There  was  a  culture,  a  fineness  of  fibre,  a 
mental  keenness,  that  are  so  nearly  wanting  to  the  present  race 
that  its  occurrence  is  noticeable,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  men 
but  of  literature  as  well. 

There  is  a  surprising  consensus  among  practical  men.  A 
circular  letter  sent  out  to  a  number  of  persons  selected  not  from 
known  friends  of  classic^al  studies,  but  because  of  the  recog- 
nition universally  accorded  them  as  representative,  successful 
men,  brought  almost  a  unanimous  reply.  University  and 
college  presidents  and  professors,  farmers,  scientists,  clergy- 
men, lawyers  and  merchants — all  but  one  voted  unqualifiedly 
for  the  study  of  Greek,  and  all  of  them  approved  the  study  of 
Latin. 

The  thought  of  some  is  to  include  Latin  but  to  exclude  Greek. 
Never  was  a  distinction  more  irrational.  Rome,  though  supreme 
in  war,  was  from  the  start  tutored  of  Greece  in  all  that  made 
up  the  finer  side  of  life.  In  art  and  letters  this  is  too  evident 
to  need  mention,  and  the  presence  from  the  first  of  Greek  cities 
on  the  peninsula  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  student's 
attention  is  first  called.  Especially  is  it  shortsighted  for  a 
teacher  to  attempt  Latin  without  a  supporting  knowledge  of 
Greekj  as  much  so  as  to  attempt  the  Romance  languages  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  Latin. 

Sir  Henry  Main  has  said,  '*  Except  the  blind  forces  of  Nature, 
nothing  moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin." 
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This  is  a  strong  claim,  nevertheless  Greece  has  ever  been  a 
dominant  factor  in  history,  and  an  appreciative  sense  of  Greek 
art,  letters  and  culture  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his- 
tory and  its  philosophy.  No  people  of  note  has  ever  lived  that 
was  not  under  obligation  to  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  in  phi- 
losophy, art,  letters  and  theology  have  been  the  world's  school- 
masters. Though  we  ^ick  over  the  ladder  whereby  we  climbed, 
the  way  we  came  is  no  less  apparent.  To  even  a  casual  stu- 
dent no  nation  appeals  with  greater  force  than  Greece.  Where 
else  such  an  array  of  genius?  Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Phidias,  not  to 
mention  a  galaxy  of  the  later  writers.  The  Greeks  lived  in  a 
world  that  entranced  with  its  beauty  or  inspired  with  awe. 
The  sea  lured  the  mind  out  from  its  bounds,  the  mountains 
beckoned  the  mind  up  to  Olympus.  The  air  they  breathed 
was  full  of  inspiration,  and  transformed  native  ability  into 
creative  genius.  There  were  mediocre  Greeks,  many  of  them ; 
but  the  genius  of  Hellas  was  originative,  creative,  virile, 
beautiful  and  inspiring. 

The  Greeks  never  have  been  a  dead  people,  nor  their  lan- 
guage a  dead  language.  The  modern  tongue  would  have  been 
intelligible  to  Plato,  barring  the  products  of  discovery  and 
invention ;  and  students  of  Biblical  Greek  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  extent  of  their  obligation  to  the  modern  tongue. 
From  the  beginning  Greek  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  language 
for  the  expression  of  all  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  human 
soul.  The  literary  masterpieces  of  Greece  after  twenty-five 
centuries  command  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  her  art  and 
architecture  after  centuries  of  vandalism  are  still  the  wonder 
of  all. 

Greece  has  been  the  captive,  and  yet  the  captor  of  the  nations. 
Rome's  vassal,  she  became  Rome's  teacher.  Under  Byzantine 
rule  she  stemmed  the  tide  of  Oriental  invasion,  as  years  before 
she  had  beat  back  the  armies  of  Persia.  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity each  in  turn  overran  and  dominated  Greece,  and  each 
in  return  felt  the  moulding  power  of  the  Greek  mind,  and 
through  the. Greek  tongue  found  a  way  to  the  western  world. 
Crushed  by  the  Turk,  her  scholars  fled  to  the  capitals  of  west- 
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ern  Europe,  taking  with  them  their  learning,  their  culture  and 
their  enthusiasm.  The  great  wave  that  swept  over  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century  was  not  only  religious,  but  social  and 
civic  as  well,  and  behind  it  all  was  the  new  love  of  learning, 
and  the  prompting  spirit  of  Hellas.  For  over  four  hundred 
years  the  Greeks  endured  the  vassalage  of  the  Turk ;  no  in- 
dignity known  to  human  inveiMon  was  spared ;  men  were 
murdered,  women  dishonored ;  cities  were  looted,  and  the  few 
remaining  treasures  of  her  former  glory  were  desecrated  and 
broken. 

Despite  all  this  Greece  lives  to-day.  Her  merchants  are 
rich,  her  statesmen  are  slowly  gathering  up  the  traces,  her 
people  are  still  thinking  and  writing.  It  may  be  asked, ''  Why 
do  we  not  hear  more  of  this  ? "  Geography  in  large  measure 
explains  the  problem.  Italy  faces  west,  her  civilization  fring- 
ing the  western  shore  of  the  peninsula.  Greece  faces  east. 
Her  harbors  are  on  the  eastern  shore;  her  cities  face  east, 
matched  in  earlier  times  by  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
Her  traditions  have  always  looked  to  the  east,  her  history  has 
been  worked  out  with  Oriental  peoples,  and  naturally  her  com- 
merce follows  precedent.  But  as  quiet  once  more  comes  to 
the  land,  the  people  will  again  be  worthy  of  their  heritage  and 
prove  themselves  able  to  contribute  to  the  world's  progress,  and 
Greece  will  attract  the  trader  and  artisan  as  well  as  the  scholar. 
Greece  will  be  found  in  the  line  of  the  western  peoples,  her 
language  a  living  tongue  and  her  literature  an  unbroken  line 
of  noble  creations  and  aspirations. 

No  nation  makes  more  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  than  Greece. 
The  meanest  of  the  state  is  proud  of  his  country's  past,  proud 
of  the  names  that  have  made  her  great.  Whatever  else  he  is, 
the  Greek  is  a  patriot.  Further,  he  has  ever  been  a  champion 
of  liberty.  In  the  most  hopeless  period  of  Turkish  rule,  Greek 
liberty  lived  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
Where  once  were  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  later  times  saw  the 
huts  of  men  and  women  who  loved  freedom  and  honor  above 
every  earthly  comfort.  Children  of  the  mountains  and  of  the 
sea,  the  Greeks  have  from  first  to  last  been  true  to  their  tradition 
of  freedom. 
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HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  in- 
dustrial education  in  secondary  schools.  My  own 
work  and  experience  has  been  largely  in  the  line 
of  training  teachers  in  sloyd  for  the  past  eighteen 
years  in  Boston,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs. 
Qjiincy  A.  Shaw.  I  feel  that  one's  strength  may 
be  greater  and  more  effective  for  good  by  not 
covering  too  large  a  field ;  hence  we  have  concen- 
trated our  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  three  upper 
grammar  grades.  We  have  been  told  by  wise  educational  inves- 
tigators that  the  period  of  life  represented  in  these  grades  is  the 
most  important  one ;  in  which  the  hands  should  be  employed  as 
instruments  for  the  training  of  the  mind.  Consequently  educa- 
tional handwork  of  an  effective  kind  should  be  an  organic  part 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

Another  reason  why  educational  manual  training  should  be 
given  just  in  these  grades  is  the  fact  that  the  larger  percentage 
of  our  children  leave  school  while  yet  in  the  grammar  grades 
and  are  thus  entirely  deprived  of  this  effective  motor  training 
which  they  have  a  right  to  demand. 

There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  as  someone  has  said  that 
children  learn  everything  nowadays  in  school  except  that 
which  they  most  need  when  they  leave  it.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  branch  of  education  should  be  expanded  into  the 
lower  grades  and  into  the  high  schools. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  more  advanced  industrial  training 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  high  schools  to  which  I  call  your 
attention  at  this  time. 

By  industrial  education  is  generally  meant  the  introduction 
of  such  work  into  schools  as  will  enable  the  students  to  make  a 
livelihood,  particularly  along  the  lines  for  which  they  have  a 
natural  aptitude. 

Quite  a  few  enthusiastic  promoters  of  the  so-called  practical 
education  feel  that  this  can  be  done  without  necessitating  the 
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sacrifice  of  a  student's  general  training.  But  the  success  or 
failure  of  such  a  combined  intellectual  and  industrial  work, 
however,  depends  entirely  upon  one's  point  of  view.  If  the 
chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  industries,  skill,  rapid  progress,  or 
the  gaining  of  wealth,  then  the  result  will  be  a  great  loss  intel- 
lectually ;  but  if  we  give  our  greatest  attention  to  the  student 
and  strive  to  use  the  best  means  for  giving  him  a  complete 
training  of  all  his  faculties,  then  we  are  sure  of  success  both 
intellectually  and  industrially. 

I  believe  that  we  all  agree  that  the  best  educated  man  is  the 
one  whose  intellect  is  trained  to  co-operate  in  the  purpose 
of  human  progress ;  in  other  words,  **  one  who  consciously  and 
deliberately  holds  an  intellectual  ideal  of  what  he  himself  and 
other  men  are  capable  of  becoming  and  who  has  in  some  meas- 
ure the  knowledge  and  skill  to  put  this  ideal  into  practice. ** 

The  kind  of  industrial  training  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  calculated  to  give  an  important  part  of  general  education 
valuable  equally  to  the  future  man  of  letters,  the  physician  or 
the  lawyer  as  well  as  to  the  future  tradesman  and  mechanic. 
It  is  that  work  which  Prof.  Wm.  James  so  well  describes  in  his 
**Talk  to  Teachers"  when  he  says,  **  The  most  colossal  im- 
provement which  recent  years  have  seen  in  secondary  education 
lies  in  the  introduction  of  the  manual  training  schools ;  not  be- 
cause they  will  give  us  a  people  more  handy  and  practical  for 
domestic  life,  and  better  skilled  in  trades,  but  because  they  will 
give  us  citizens  of  an  entirely  different  intellectual  fibre. ** 

Again  he  says,  **  Of  the  various  systems  of  manual  training 
so  far  as  woodwork  is  concerned,  the  Swedish  sloyd  system,  if 
I  may  have  an  opinion  on  such  matters,  seems  to  me  by  far  the 
best  psychologically  considered." 

Sloyd  is  an  educational  agent  that  advances  toward  a  definite 
aim,  and  bases  its  activities  upon  universal  education ar princi- 
ples.    It  differs  from  other  forms  of  manual  training : — 

1.  In  aiming  at  ethical  rather  than  at  technical  results,  and 
at  general  organic  development  rather  than  at  special  skill. 

2.  In  insisting  upon  the  employment  of  professionally  trained 
teachers  instead  of  persons  with  merely  mechanical  skill. 

3.  In   advancing  through   rationally  progressive   exercises, 
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where  the  tools  are  used  to  produce  objects  which  are  not  only 
artistically  good,  but  which  are  also  of  special  interest  through 
their  serviceableness  to  the  worker.  Their  appeal  to  the  interest 
must  be  through  the  good  purpose  for  which  they  are  fashioned. 
In  sloyd  the  motive  is  of  supreme  importance. 

4.  In  striving  after  gymnastically  correct  working  positions 
and  in  encouraging  the  use  of  both  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  body. 

5.  In  giving  to  each  individual  opportunity  to  progress 
according  to  his  peculiar  ability. 

I. believe  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  this  general  educational 
idea  in  industrial  training  throughout  the  secondary  schools, 
always  adapting  methods  to  the  individual's  need  rather  than 
specializing  or  trying  to  further  the  prevailing  industries  in  cer- 
tain localities  through  the  children  in  secondary  schools. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  very  few  boys  and  girls 
have  any  definite  idea  about  their  future  calling  before  the  ages 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

As  for  my  own  experience,  I  did  not  know  what  profession 
I  should  enter,  though  I  felt  quite  sure,  however,  what  occu- 
pation I  would  not  choose. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  a  definite  aim  for  the  future,  we  must 
give  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  preparation  which  will  be  of  value 
to  them  in  whatever  field  they  enter. 

The  education  of  the  schools  must  supply  an  element  that 
was  not  so  much  needed  during  the  early  years  of  our  national 
existence,  for  the  primitive  farm  life  then  furnished  a  training 
that  is  lacking  in  our  present  mode  of  living.  A  large  part  of 
our  population  has  exchanged  outdoor  life  of  muscular  effort 
for  indoor  and  sedentary  work  of  the  brain.  This  is  having  its 
necessary  effects  upon  our  health  and  vigor.  '*  Health  comes 
in  through  the  muscles,  but  flies  out  through  the  nerves.'* 
Increase  of  wealth  has  diminished  the  necessity  of  and  the 
inclination  to  manual  labor.  Yet  the  boy  and  girl  of  to-day 
must  be  educated  to  meet  a  nervous  and  physical  strain  entirely 
unknown  to  our  ancestors.  They  suffer  for  the  training  which 
quickened  the  senses,  which  gave  true  eyes,  steady  nerves  and 
hands,  as  well  as  strong  muscles,  and   which  also  developed 
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that  sense  of  responsibility,  self-respect,  and  independence 
which  is  the  outcome  of  work  recognized  by  children  as  useful. 

A  new  responsibility  is  thrust  upon  the  school.  It  must  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  farm  training  or  both  individual  and 
state  will  suffer.  It  must  meet  the  issue  by  physical  and  'man- 
ual training,  for  it  can  no  longer  content  itself  with  giving  only 
a  '*  bookish  and  wordy  education." 

I  once  attended  a  large  gathering  of  school  superintendents 
when  the  interesting  question  came  up  as  to  how  many  were  born 
in  the  country  and  had  had  the  opportunity  in  their  boyhood  to 
attend  to  the  various  duties  connected  with  farm  life.  It  was 
found  that  a  surprisingly  small  per  cent  of  these  men  were  born 
in  the  cities.  Statistics  could  easily  be  obtained,  I  think,  to 
prove  that  most  educational  leaders  as  well  as  leaders  in  large 
business  enterprises  are  men  whose  early  training  has  been 
gained  largely  through  healthy,  physical  work  rather  than  by 
cramming  book  knowledge  at  the  school  bench  for  the  sake  of 
passing  an  examination  or  getting  a  degree. 

The  high  school  curriculum  is  overcrowded  with  studies  that 
demand  so  much  mental  and  nervous  energy  from  the  students 
that  many  of  them  become  total  physical  and  nervous  wrecks. 
Several  times  during  the  past  year,  I  have  been  visited  by  pa- 
rents having  girls  in  the  high  school  asking  if  I  would  take 
their  daughters  into  the  wood-working  classes  because  the  phy- 
sician advised  physical  work. 

We  know  that  the  proper  development  of  a  child  is  like  that 
of  a  plant — slow  and  orderly.  If  we  are  hurrying  this  orderly 
growth  we  are  producing  poor  results.  Herein  lies  the  great 
danger  in  technical  education;  processes  are  often  hurried  in 
order  to  get  a  speedy  and  showy  result.  The  goal  to  be 
reached  is  purely  material  gain  rather  than  the  thorough  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  faculties.  Labor  saving  contrivances 
and  machinery  are  introduced  rather  for  the  sake  of  production 
than  to  utilize  the  student's  physical  and  mental  powers. 

The  typical  manual  training  schools  of  America  as  they  are 
organized  at  present  may  be  very  valuable,  but  they  do  not 
fulfil  the  need  of  the  people  either  educationally  or  industrially. 
Why?     Because  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  of 
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high  school  age  come  under  their  influence.  If  we  maintain 
the  idea  that  manual  training  of  some  kind,  at  the  most  favor- 
able period  of  child  life  is  an  absolute  essential  for  a  complete 
development  of  our  children,  then  it  is  evident  that  every  child 
should  be  givien  an  opportunity. 

Allow  me,  right  here,  to  make  a  practical  suggestion.  Let 
the  present  manual  training  high  schools  be  converted  into  voca- 
tional schools  for  children  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
establish  a  manual  training  laboratory  in  evjery  high  school 
building  as  an  organic  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  several  reports  from  manual  train- 
ing schools  giving  statistics  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  work  the 
graduates  enter  upon  and  what  important  business  enterprises 
they  represent.  Presumably  these  reports  represent  the  direct 
influence  of  the  manual  training  schools,  but  we  must  admit 
that  other  schools  and  influences  may  have  added  something  to 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  individual. 

The  kindergarten,  for  example,  may  have  as  much  right  to 
feel  that  it  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future  railroad  presi- 
dent and  the  successful  business  man  as  the  technical  schools 
and  colleges.  Consequently  no  one  knows  what  school  or 
what  training  has  had  the  greater  influence  for  best  citizenship. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  influence  of  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  schoolrooms ;  about  having  them  attractive  and 
orderly.  Still  we  all  agree  that  the  influence  of  tactful  and  sym- 
pathetic teachers  in  all  branches  of  training  is  by  far  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  influences, — ^teachers  whose  chief  interests 
and  thoughts  center  about  the  welfare  of  the  pupil ;  who,  like 
the  Great  Teacher,  please  not  themselves  but  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  in  uplifting  humanity. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  Americans  have  progressed  faster  in 
wealth  than  in  wisdom.  In  spite  of  the  speed  and  competition 
in  industrial  supremacy  which  is  also  apt  to  enter  into  educa- 
tional business,  we  must  still  believe  that  the  greatest  hope  for 
our  prosperity  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  for  that  of  other  countries, 
is  to  take  proper  care  of  the  growing  generation  and  give  them 
the  best  schools,  with  the  best  and  most  sympathetic  teachers 
the  country  can  produce. 


Aspects   of  the  Professional  Work  in  State 

Normal  Schools 

WILLIAM  C.   RUBDIG£R,   TBACH£RS'  COLLEGE,   COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

HE  following  study  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 
what  is  constituting  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  as  this  training  is  given  in  the  state 
normal  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  data 
were  obtained  from  eighty  recent  (1905)  normal 
school  catalogues,  and  are  tabulated  in  the  ac- 
companying table.  The  catalogues  came  from 
the  following  states  and  territories : — 


Alabama 

I 

New  Jersey  . 

Arizona 

2 

New  Mexico 

California    . 

•      4 

New  York    . 

Connecticut 

2 

North  Carolina   . 

Georgia 

I 

North  Dakota 

Idaho   . 

2 

Oklahoma    . 

Illinois 

'      3 

Oregon 

Indiana 

I 

Pennsylvania 

6 

Iowa    . 

I 

Rhode  Island 

Kansas 

2 

South  Carolina   . 

Louisiana    . 

I 

South  Dakota 

Maine  . 

2 

Tennessee    . 

Massachusetts 

'      7 

Texas  . 

Michigan     . 

5 

Vermont 

Minnesota    . 

4 

Virginia       . 

Missouri .     . 

3 

Washington 

2 

Montana 

I 

West  Virginia      . 

3 

Nebraska      . 

I 

Wisconsin    . 

5 

New  Hampshire  . 

I 

Complete  data  could  not  be  obtained  from  every  catalogue. 
The  number  of  schools  from  which  data  concerning  the  differ- 
ent subjects  were  obtained  is  indicated  in  the  first  column  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  table.  It  varies  from  thirty-five  in 
**  methods  and  reviews  "  to  sixty-eight  in  "  psychology." 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  table  is  the  great  varia- 
tion in  the  time  given  to  each  subject.  Almost  nothing 
approximating  a  standard  amount  seems  to  have  evolved  for 
any  one  of  the  subjects.  Psychology  varies  from  eight  to  sixty 
weeks,  with  an  average  of  22.5  and  a  median  of  20.7,  and  the 
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time  given  to  the  other  subjects  varies  nearly  as  much.  The 
strongest  single  tendency  is  to  devote  a  half  year,  or  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  weeks,  to  a  subject.  The  next  largest 
mode  falls  at  the  one-third  year,  or  twelve  to  thirteen  weeks, 
and  the  modes  at  the  one-fourth,  two-thirds,  and  the  full  year 
are  nearly  equal. 


PROFBSSIONAL   WORK   IN   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


BASED  ON  BIGHTT  CATALOGUES. 
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Psychology. 

Pedagogy 

History  of  Education 
School  Management. 
Methods  A  Reviews.. 
Practice  (1  hour)  .... 
Practice  (J-l  day) 

TotalB. 
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68 
64 
66 
46 
86 
42 
17 


22.6 

16 

16 

12 

28.6 

88 

24.6 


20.7 

12X^ 

12.7 

12 

20.6 

86.1 

20.9 


The  practice  teaching  I  have  divided  into  two  classes.  In 
about  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  schools  the  student  is  required 
to  spend  but  one  period  a  day  in  the  training  school  while  do- 
ing his  practice  teaching,  and  in  twenty-nine  per  cent  he  is 
required  to  spend  from  one-half  to  a  full  day  there.  The  me- 
dian time  given  in  the  two  cases  varies  from  36.1-20.9,  but  the 
aggregate  amount  is  nearly  the  same,  being  but  slightly 
greater  in  the  second. 

No  doubt  all  will  agree  that  the  diversity  in  the  professional 
work  of  our  normal  schools  is  too  great.  The  professional 
basis  of  teaching  is  the  same  in  the  North  as  in  the  South,  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West.  But  on  what  should  comprise  a  typical 
course  of  study  scarcely  any  two  persons  would  agree.  This 
is  a  matter  of  gradual  evolution  and  of  scientific  study  and 
measurement.     Although  there  are  no  definite  standards  mani- 
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fest  in  the  table,  the  better  schools  are  tending  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  following  schedule : — 


Yrar. 

FlBtT  SBXEBTBS. 

Second  Semester. 

Junior  year. 

Psyoholosy. 
History  or  Education. 

Pedagogy. 

Child  Study  (10),  Ethics  (10). 

Senior  year. 

Methods  and  Observation. 
School  Management,  School  Law 
and  School  Hygiene. 

Methods  and  Beviews. 
Practice  Teaching. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  course  for  a  high  school 
graduate  for  the  regular  course  which  prepares  for  grade 
teaching  should  be  two  years  in- length,  and  that  twenty  hours 
a  week  of  work  requiring  preparation  should  be  carried. 
Counting  five  hours  as  a  week-unit  in  a  subject,  the  student 
would  have  to  his  credit  at  graduation  three  hundred  and  twenty 
weeks.  About  half  of  this,  one  hundred  and  sixty  weeks,  it 
seems  fair  should  be  devoted  to  professional  work.  About 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  schools  now  reach  or  exceed  this 
amount  of  time,  but  the  average  for  the  country  over  is  less. 
Taking  the  data  from  twenty-eight  schools,  it  varies  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  eighty-seven  weeks,  with  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  a  hiedian  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty. 

The  academic  work  must  no  doubt  continue  to  hold  a  place 
in  the  normal  school.  The  high  school  graduate  is  not  yet 
ready  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  professional  training,  if, 
indeed,  such  training  should  ever  be  given  exclusively  in  any 
line.  His  intellectual  horizon  needs  to  be  further  enlarged. 
This  work  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  school  is  situated.  It  should  include  nature  study, 
manual  training,  domestic  science  and  art,  music  and  art,  and 
courses  in  history,  sociology,  literature,  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, and  the  sciences.  Probably  over  half  of  the  work 
should  be  elective ;  in  fact,  with  the  advice  of  the  principal  or 
some  other  person  of  experience,  it  might  all  be  made  so  to  ad- 
vantage. The  professional  work  is  elected  when  the  student 
chooses  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  cannot  be  made  further 
elective,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  details. 
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The  program  given  above  would,  of  course,  allow  of  some 
divergence  to  suit  different  tastes  and  conditions.  *  As  it  stands, 
the  psychology  and  history  of  education  prepare  for  the  peda- 
gogy, child  study  and  ethics,  these  studies  prepare  for  methods, 
observation,  school  management  and  school  hygiene,  and  all 
culminate  in  practice  teaching.  The  ethics  may  seem  non-pro- 
fessional and  out  of  place,  but  it  is  needed  and  correlates  well 
with  the  pedagogy,  bringing  out  more  fully  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  at  present  given  in  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
schools. 

The  psychology  and  the  history  of  education  need  few  com- 
ments. A  half  year,  or  one  hundred  hours,  is  enough  time  to 
give  good  introductory  courses.  Fully  one-fifth  of  the  time 
for  'psychology  should  be  given  to  experimental  or  labora- 
tory work.  Some  insist  that  this  subject  should  be  preceded  by 
a  course  in  neurology.  This  would  be  ideal  and  could  be  pro- 
vided for,  but  as  the  modern  texts  in  psychology  include  at 
least  one  chapter  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  this  seems 
scarcely  necessary.  In  the  history  of  education  the  tendency  is 
to  devote  less  than  twenty  weeks  to  the  subject.  If  this  is  done, 
more  time  can  be  made  available  for  other  work. 

The  work  in  pedagogy  should  include  both  the  •*  principles 
of  education"  and  the  **  principles  of  teaching."  The  distinc- 
tive features  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  work  are  well  charac- 
terized by  Thorndike  *  :  **  What  changes  should  be  made  in 
human  nature  by  primary,  secondary  and  high  schools,  and 
why  these  and  not  other  changes  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
schools,  are  questions  usually  answered  under  the  heading 
*  principles  of  education.'  How  most  effectively  to  make  such 
changes  as  educational  aims  recommend  is  a  question  usually 
answered  under  the  headings  *•  principles  of  teaching,'  or 
^  methods  of  teaching,'  or  *  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,' 
or  *  educational  psychology.'" 

The  data  for  the  *^  principles  of  education  "  come  chiefly  from 
sociology  and  ethics,  and  those  for  the  **  principles  of  teaching" 
from  psychology,  child  study  and  experimelnt.  Pedagogically 
it  would  be  well  if  this  work,  especially  the  **  principles  of  edu- 

*  Principles  of  Teaching,  page  2. 
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cation,"  would  precede  the  history  of  education »  but  something 
would  then  also  be  lost.  If  the  teacher  does  not  forget  to  point 
out  correlations,  either  sequence  is  satisfactory.  It  is  this 
course  that  should  form  the  backbone  of  the  theoretical  side  of 
the  professional  work. 

Ethics  has  been  sufficiently  commented  on  above.  Child 
study  is  no  doubt  deserving  of  a  place  on  the  program  as 
distinct  from  psychology,  but  in  some  places  it  is  effectively 
combined  with  the  special  methods  for  the  different  grades. 
School  management  and  school  law  have  a  recognized  place 
on  the  program,  and  it  seems  that  school  hygiene  is  deserving 
of  one.  Prospective  teachers  should  be  well  equipped  to  look 
after  the  physical  welfare  of  their  pupils.  Observation  could 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  special  methods,  of  the  principles 
of  teaching,  or  form  merely  the  introduction  to  the  practice 
teaching. 

The  work  in  special  methods  and  reviews  should  span  the 
gap  between  the  theoretical  pedagogy  and  the  practice  teach- 
ing. In  it  the  student  should  be  given  the  professional  view- 
point of  the  different  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  He  should 
consider,  for  example,  what  is  the  individual  and  social  function 
of  the  work  in  arithmetic,  what  does  the  aim  of  education 
demand  to  be  included  and  what  omitted,  and  where  and  how 
is  the  subject  most  effectively  taught.  It  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  give  the  work  separately  for  the  primary,  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades,  or  at  least  to  distinguish  between  the 
primary  and  the  upper  grades.  This  would  allow  better  adap- 
tation of  the  work. 

It  seems  that  little  review  work  should  be  included  in  this 
course.  It  is  true  that  the  students  may  not  have  studied  the 
subjects  they  will  teach  since  leaving  the  grades,  but  they  have 
studied  physical  geography,  physics,  botany,  general  history, 
literature,  algebra  and  geometry,  which  in  a  high  degree  form 
the  basis  of  these  subjects.  What  a  student  needs  is  a  view 
of  the  outlines  of  the  subject,  the  professional  outlook,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching.  If  he  is  capable 
and  intelligent,  he  will  master  the  subject  matter  while  he  is 
teaching.     That  is  the  way  others  do  even  in  normal  schools, 
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colleges  and  universities  when  they  take  hold  of  rusty  or  new 
work. 

Like  the  other  professional  work,  this  should  be  given  by 
men  pedagogically  trained.  Even  in  a  normal  school  the 
regular  teachers'of  history,  mathematics,  English,  etc.,  seldom 
have  the  pedagogical  outlook  or  are  acquainted  with  grade 
work,  and  when  they  give  this  work  the  time  is  too  frequently 
wasted. 

To  the  practice  teaching  too  much  time  is  now  given  in  many 
places.  The  work  is  of  first  importance,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
more  than  twenty  weeks  should  be  given  to  it  as  a  rule.  Time 
is  too  urgently  needed  elsewhere,  except  for  those  who  show 
that  they  need  more  practice  teaching,  and  for  those  who  want 
to  specialize  in  some  particular  grade.  Specialization  is  allowed 
in  many  schools  after  a  general  foundation  has  been  laid. 

The  aim  of  the  practice  teaching  should  be  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  start  in  the  application  of  theory  to  practice,  to  initiate 
right  habits  of  teaching  and  to  determine  his  natural  fitness  to 
teach.  It  is,  however,  not  suflScient  for  the  student  to  spend 
but  one  period  a  day  at  this  work.  He  should  be  in  the  room 
at  least  two  hours  or  half  a  day.  This  would  make  the  actual 
time  given  fully  equal  to  one  period  a  day  for  a  year.  While 
in  the  room  the  student  should  make  himself  generally  helpful 
as  an  apprentice,  should  have  charge  of  at  least  one  class,  and 
later  on  should  occasionally  be  given  the  responsibility  of  the 
whole  room.  This  would  introduce  him  to  actual  school  con- 
ditions, which  going  in  to  teach  one  class  and  leaving  right 
after  does  not  do. 

All  the  professional  work  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  skilled  head  so  that  unity  may  be  obtained.  This  man  may 
be  the  principal  of  the  school,  but  not  necessarily.  He  has 
the  work  of  the  whole  school  to  look  after  and  to  unify  in  its 
broad  outlines.  It  is  now  too  often  the  case  that  the  work  in 
psychology,  pedagogy  and  practice  teaching  is  too  much  sepa- 
rated. The  subjects  are  frequently  taught  by  different  people, 
no  one  of  whom  knows  what  the  others  are  doing.  As  a  result 
there  is  duplication  of  work,  a  lack  of  correlation  and  other 
sources  of  waste. 


Editorial 

IT  must  remain  true  for  all  time,  perhaps,  that  the  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system  in  which  most  persons  take  an  interest,  is  the  group 
of  elementary  grades.  Former  editorials  and  contributed  articles  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  In  most  states 
a  measurable  advance  has  been  made.  In  the  cities,  particularly,  as 
compared  with  all  so-called  higher  instruction,  the  elementary  teaching 
is  fairly*satisfactory.  Courses  of  study  are  better  integrated ;  the  fun- 
damentals are  more  clearly  seen ;  teaching  is  less  biased  and  mechani- 
cal. Both  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  efficiency  is  being  very 
properly  exalted  over  mere  possession  of  knowledge.  Constructive 
English  is  taking  the  place  of  lesson  learning  and  perfunctory  dicta- 
tion. In  geography,  a  study  of  things  at  first-hand,  the  great  earth- 
changing  forces,  and  their  relation  to  man's  work  and  comfort  is  slowly 
supplanting  mere  text-book  memoriter  exercises.  In  all  subjects, 
wherever  possible,  things  are  made  and  handled  and  used ;  man  and 
his  works  are  observed  and  compared  and  interpreted ;  simple,  direct 
art,  and  the  arts  are  studied  and  enjoyed ;  and  books  in  most  subjects 
are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  reference  and  illustrative  aids  to  personal 
inquiry.  This  is  not  by  any  means  true  of  all  cities  even,  or  of  all 
the  schools  of  any  one  city.  But  the  movement  is  apparent  in  all  best 
current  educational  literature  and  school  practice.  Even  the  rural 
schools  of  several  of  the  states  are  seconding  such  efforts.  Both  for 
the  race  and  the  individual,  intercourse  with  things  is  the  primary 
interest,  and  hence  should  be  made  the  basis  of  elementary  and  most 
secondary  teaching  programs.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  arts 
related  to  their  production  or  improvement ;  the  domestication  and  use 
and  companionship  of  the  animals;  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  its  prod- 
ucts, and  their  economic  values — and  man's  dependence  upon  them — 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  this  contact  with  nature  is  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  and  all  material  progress.  It  regards  the  sanity  and  effective- 
ness of  this  simpler  and  less  artificial  life  in  the  shaping  of  character. 

TRADITIONAL  schooling  tends  to  weaken  this  hold  of  nature 
upon  the  individual,  and  hence  upon  the  community.  Too  much 
still,  there  is  a  study  of  words  and  records  and  ideas.  The  artificial  is 
exalted.  The  life  of  the  city  is  made  to  do  service  in  history  and 
civics  and  literary  readings,  and  the  geography  of  commerce  and  insti- 
tutions, and  in  hygienic  and  sanitation  exercises,  etc.  Ideas  take  the 
place  of  things;  and  formulae,  of  investigation.  The  intellectual  point 
of  view  is  often  used  to  the  neglect  of  the  motor.     The  current  move- 
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ment  is  strongly  toward  the  latter.  This  recognition  of  child  interest 
in  things  and  motor  activities,  has  led,  in  cities,  to  the  introduction  of 
much  constructive  work — still  more  or  less  formal — in  the  lower 
grades ;  systematic  manual  training — manufacture — ^for  the  later  years 
of  the  elementary  grades ;  nature  study  excursions  and  real  geography ; 
school  gardens  and  manifold  out-door  work  for  all  grades,  and  much 
participation  of  pupils  in  what  may  be  called  the  household  interests 
of  the  school.  In  the  country  the  same  changed  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  school  has  been  responsible  for  the  more  intelligent 
efforts  to  beautify  the  school  grounds,  interior  decoration,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  and  vegetables,  the  study  of  and  experimenting  with 
soil  and  seeds,  and  the  field  growing  of  farm  products.  In  connection 
with  these  varied  interests  for  both  urban  and  rural  peoples,  children 
do  not  less  but  more  reading  than  before,  and  often  the  reading  of  real 
literature.  The  exercises  of  the  school,  in  a  most  encouraging  way, 
grow  out  of  the  life  the  children  find  about  them.  Though  it  does  not 
stop  here,  it  begins  here,  and  the  method  seems  the  only  rational  one. 

BUT  the  conviction  has  been  impressed  upon  the  writer  during  the 
last  few  months  that  the  schools  and  the  children  are  both  in 
danger  of  losing  the  highest  results  firom  such  teaching,  if  the  move- 
ment fail  to  lengthen  materially  the  school  life  of  the  child.  The  high 
school  problem  is,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this  coun- 
try, the  great  educational  problem.  One  of  the  great,  and  by  no 
means  frontier  states,  with  a  thousand  students  in  its  state  university, 
has  a  scant  half  dozen  high  schools.  In  another  state — a  northern  state 
and  well  toward  the  East— one  fourth  of  the  counties  have  no  high 
schools.  No  population,  whatever  its  material  wealth,  can  compete 
successfully  with  states  whose  every  child  in  the  farthest  rural  corner 
has  access  to  a  home  secondary  school  articulating  with  the  higher 
schools.  The  best  teaching  of  the  elementary  schools  loses  its  effec- 
tiveness if  there  be  no  higher  schools  within  easy  reach  to  attract  their 
^graduates.  County  or  township  or  larger  district  high  schools,  and 
their  established  acceptance  as  parts  of  the  public  system,  are  under 
pioneer  consideration  and  on  trial  in  a  half  dozen  states  to-day.  Con- 
solidated schools,  union  schools,  the  transportation  of  pupils  in  rural 
sections,  the  extension  of  courses,  and  better  equipments  for  these  cen- 
tral schools,  are  all  parts  of  this  movement  to  bring  every  child  within 
reach  of  this  influence  radiating  from  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. Whatever  Education  can  do,  not  for  the  current  year  only, 
but  for  many  years,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  done  to  further  this  effort  to 
secure  to  the  people  adequate  and  accessible  means  of  such  higher  in- 
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struction,  and  to  present  the  most  helpful  and  liberal  discussion  of  the 
related  interests. 

IN  every  schoolroom  there  are  inequalities  arising  out  of  different 
degrees  of  ability,  attainment  and  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Some  are  extraordinarily  bright  and  precocious ;  others  are 
dullards;  between  these  extremes  are  the  average  pupils.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  system  makes  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  do 
the  best  he  or  she  can  with  the  conditions  as  they  are.  The  three 
classes  of  pupils  must  study  the  same  lesson,  recite  together  and  pass 
from  grade  to  grade  at  the  same  time,  except  that  the  chronic  dullards 
sometimes  fail  to  pass  and  ultimately  drop  out  altogether  in  utter  dis- 
couragement. The  bright  pupils  are  held  back  and  lose  time  as  well 
as  the  benefits  of  a  stimulating  course  of  study  which  is  fully  up  to  or 
a  little  in  advance  of  their  capacity.  They  are  held  back  by  the  low 
general  average  of  the  class,  and  their  individual  talents  are  handi- 
capped by  the  ^'  system."  All  thoughtful  educators  feel  these  infelici- 
ties of  the  school  situation,  and  many  experiments  are  being  made  to 
remedy  or  modify  the  evils  referred  to.  In  some  schools  special  teach- 
ers are  employed,  who  are  selected  with  care  for  their  ability  and  tact- 
fulness,  and  who  are  paid  not  less  but  more  than  the  regular  teachers. 
Their  work  is  twofold,  viz.,  to  make  an  individual  study  of  the  class 
with  a  view  to  help  the  dull  pupils  over  their  difficulties  and  bring 
them  up  to  the  average  scholarship  of  the  class;  and  also  to  gather  the 
brightest  pupils  together  in  special  classes  for  advanced  work,  often 
resulting  in  individual  cases  in  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  after  a  few 
weeks'  work,  thus  saving  a  whole  year  to  a  capable  scholar.  Where 
this  work  cannot  be  provided  for  by  special  teachers  the  principal,  co- 
operating with  the  class  teachers,  should  make  it  a  matter  of  careful 
study  and  attention.  This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  friction  points  of  our 
present  school  machinery.  A  little  lubricating  thought  and  effort 
right  here  will  make  the  work  of  the  whole  mechanism  much  smoother 
and  more  effective. 

PROFESSOR  SISSON'S  paper  in  this  number  of  Education 
upon  the  **  Content  of  the  German  Religious  Instruction,"  is 
based  upon  a  year's  study  of  German  schools  by  direct  observation, 
and  much  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Practically  noth- 
ing has  been  published  in  America  on  this  theme.  There  is  no  small 
interest  in  many  circles  in  the  questions  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  and  some  account  of  just  what  is  done  in  so  important 
a  country  as  Germany  has  seemed  to  the  editors  a  desirable  contribu- 
tion to  the  data.     Professor  Sisson,  who  has  recently  been  elected  head 
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of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Washington,  is 
a  native  of  England.  He  received  his  education  in  schools  of  this 
country.  In  1886  he  received  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  From  1 886-1 891  he  was  teacher 
and  principal  in  public  schools.  Entering  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1892,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1893.  While  still  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Chicago  he  founded  the  South  Side  Acad- 
emy, of  which  he  was  principal  for  five  years.  Because  of  his  ability 
and  his  executive  skill  President  Harper  selected  him  to  be  the  director 
of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  position  he  held  from  1897 
-1904.  The  year  1 903-1 904  Dr.  Sisson  spent  in  Europe  studying  the 
educational  systems  of  Germany,  Switzerland  and  England.  Prefer- 
ing  a  scholastic  career  to  administrative  work,  Dr.  Sisson  resigned  his 
position  in  Bradley  Institute,  and  entered  Harvard  University,  receiv- 
ing his  Doctorate  in  1905.  He  was  the  first  to  take  a  Doctor's  Degree 
in  the  department  of  education  of  that  university.  He  accepted  a  call 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  assistant  professor  of  education,  where 
he  has  been  during  the  past  year.  In  his  new  position  as  professor  of 
pedagogy  and  director  of  the  department  of  education.  Professor  Sis- 
son will  have  large  opportunities  for  work  and  to  exert  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  the  educational  work  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Though  still  a 
young  man,  he  has  won  distinction,  and  his  prominent  work  as  an 
educator,  teacher  and  public  lecturer,  proves  his  fitness  as  a  leader  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  growing  university  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  and  to  the  state  which  supports  it. 


Foreign  Notes 

EVENTS  IN   UNIVERSITY  CIRCLES 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  season  in  university  circles  was  the 
celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
The  central  function  of  the  ceremonies,  which  began  September  36, 
was  the  inauguration  on  the  second  day  of  the  new  buildings  of  Mari- 
schal  College,  which  were  dedicated  by  the  King  in  person. 

Among  the  invited  guests  for  the  ceremonies  were  representatives 
of  all  the  leading  universities  of  the  world,  and  Manager  Fraser  bore 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Pope  alluding  to  the  fourth  centenary  of 
the  university,  which  was  founded  originally  by  the  church ;  and  also 
a  gold  medal  struck  for  this  year's  Pontificate.  These  were  presented 
with  due  formality  to  the  Chancellor.  The  French  representatives  of 
the  Franco-Scotch  Society  were  the  guests  for  the  occasion  of  the 
Scotch  branch,  and  were  the  recipients  of  special  social  attentions  in 
memory  of  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  two  nations.  The  cere- 
monies were  wound  up  by  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
university.  Lord  Strathcona,  which  will  go  on  record  as  one  of  the 
greatest  banquets  of  modem  times.  The  guests  numbered  2,440,  in- 
cluding the  entire  body  of  650  students.  A  picturesque  feature  of  the 
assembly,  and  a  significant  sign  of  the  modern  spirit  which  has  invaded 
the  old  seat  of  learning,  was  the  scarlet  gown  worn  by  women  stu- 
dents. Honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  as  is  customary  on  such 
occasions,  upon  distinguished  specialists,  and  men  of  affairs,  already 
loaded  down  with  similar  honors;  and  five  commemorative  volumes 
were  issued  as  souvenirs  of  the  event. 

During  the  progress  of  the  university  ceremonies,  the  rector  of  the 
Aberdeen  grammar  school  held  a  reception  within  the  school  in  com- 
memoration of  the  650th  anniversary  of  that  institution,  which  is  two 
and  a  half  centuries  older  than  the  university. 

The  establishment  of  special  schools  at  university  seats,  either  as 
independent  institutions  or  in  affiliation  with  the  older  foundations,  is 
one  of  the  noticeable  features  of  university  extension  in  the  present 
time.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  is  an 
illustrative  example.  Since  its  establishment  in  1895  more  than  five 
thousand  students  have  been  entered  on  the  register  of  the  school,  and 
it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  centers  of  *' post-graduate"  study  in 
the  kingdom.  Since  it  was  included  as  one  of  the  constituent  schools 
of  London  University,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  King's  Col- 
lege for  a  joint  system  of  teaching  in  higher  commercial  subjects. 
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The  list  of  special  institutions  at  Berlin  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  '^  mercantile"  university,  intended  to  train  young  men  in 
all  those  scientific  branches  of  their  calling  which  lie  outside  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  trade.  The  course,  which  will  last  four  years,  in- 
cludes scientific  bookkeeping,  railway  law,  modem  languages,  including 
Russian  and  Chinese,  chemistry,  stenography,  national  economy,  etc. 
Matriculation  fees  are  30  m.  (about  $8)  for  the  German,  and  60  m. 
for  the  foreigner.  Class  fees  are  125  marks  per  term  for  natives,  and 
250  marks  for  foreigners.  The  diploma  of  the  institution  is  awarded 
upon  the  passing  of  the  final  examination. 

In  a  charming  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools  of  Nouvion-en-Thi6- 
rache,  a  small  town  in  France,  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  founder  of  the  Students'  Association,  and  the  beloved 
friend  of  all  the  earnest  student  youth  of  France,  addressed  himself 
particularly  to  the  young  girls  of  the  assembly.  Recalling  the  time 
when  their  education  was  entirely  neglected,  and  the  ridicule  which 
had  attended  the  early  efforts  to  secure  for  women  the  advantages  of 
higher  education,  M.  Lavisse  noted  as  proofs  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion in  France  the  presence  in  the  University  of  Paris  of  young  women 
attending  the  lectures,  or  engaged  in  laboratory  work,  side  by  side  with 
young  men  without  exciting  any  particular  notice  or  comment. 
*'  Young  women,"  he  said,  "  have  won  their  place  in  the  university. 
.  .  .  You  have  doubtless  heard,*'  he  added,  ^^  that  a  great  savant, 
M.  Curie,  was  killed  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  M.  Curie 
was  a  professor  of  the  faculty  of  science  in  the  university.  Who  has 
succeeded  him?  Mme.  Curie  had  been  her  husband's  collaborator  in 
his  discoveries.  She  has  succeeded  him.  To-day  she  is  a  professor 
in  the  faculty  of  sciences,  the  colleague  of  illustrious  savants.  This 
event,  which  would  have  been  impossible  not  very  long  ago,  to-day 
surprises  no  one." 

The  movement  for  the  admission  of  women  to  universities  proceeds 
much  more  slowly  in  Germany  than  in  France.  The  only  universities 
in  the  former  country  that  grant  full  matriculation  to  women  are  those 
of  Baden  and  Bavaria,  with  Tubingen  in  Wtirtemberg,  and  Leipzig  in 
Saxony.  During  the  summer  semester  the  number  of  women  on  the 
registers  was  2fi.  Besides  these  fully  matriculated  students  there 
were  1,274  women  entered  as  hearers  as  against  1,040  last  year.  The 
number  of  women  desirous  of  full  university  privileges  is  much  larger 
than  is  indicated  by  the  roll  of  students,  but  the  means  of  preparation 
open  to  them  are  very  inadequate.  This  explains  the  continued  agi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  ^' woman  movement"  foi'the 
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admission  of  girls  to  the  gymnasia,  and  their  opposition  to  the  lyceums 
or  special  secondary  schools  for  girls,  which  do  not  give  the  classical 
studies  required  for  admission  to  the  universities.  This  is  the  case  also 
with  the  lyc^es  for  girls  in  France,  but  there  are  classes  under  univer- 
sity professors  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  France  in  which  girls  may  pre- 
pare for  admission  to  the  universities. 

CONSULTATIVE   COMMITTEES 

The  movement  in  various  centers  in  this  country  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  called  a  ''  consultative  committee,"  to  advise  with 
school  officials  on  matters  connected  with  the  internal  conduct  of 
schools  gives  interest  to  the  great  prototype  for  all  such  bodies,  the 
^'  comity  consultatif,*'  advisory  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
France.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the  minister  himself  from 
the  highest  scholastic  officials  and  professors.  Women  are  included 
in  the  section  of  the  committee  which  considers  matters  pertaining  to 
elementry  education,  and  at  present  two  women  are  serving  in  that 
capacity,  namely  Mile.  Billotey,  representing  normal  schools  for  young 
women,  and  Mme.  Kergomard,  the  general  inspectress  of  maternal  or 
infant  schools.  The  consultative  committee  intended  as  an  advisory 
body  for  the  English  Board  of  Education,  was  formed  with  special 
reference  to  the  maintenance  of  a  register  of  teachers,  and  to  advise  as 
to  means  of  co-ordinating  the  agencies  of  secondary,  technical  and  ele- 
mentary education.  Women  are  also  included  in  the  English  commit- 
tee, and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  whose  first  term  of  service  recently  expired^ 
was  reappointed  for  the  long  period  of  six  years. 

The  register  for  teachers  has  proved  a  dismal  failure,  and  the  new 
education  bill  provides  for  its  abolition.  a.  t.  s. 


Notes  from  Qreater  New  York 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  this  city  at  present  as  to 
whether  or  not  competitive  athletics  are  injurious  to  the  spirit  of 
scholarship  in  secondary  schools.  The  Schoolmasters'  Association 
has  taken  a  hold  stand  in  the  matter,  and  openly  declares  through  its 
president,  W.  R.  Marsh,  head  master  of  Pingry  School,  that  football 
and  other  interscholastic  games  are  an  absolute  menace  to  the 
scholarship  standards  of  the  institutions  which  maintain  ^^  teams." 

So  strongly  does  Mr.  Marsh  feel  upon  this  subject  that,  in  his 
inaugural  address  to  the  association,  he  devoted  nearly  half  an  hour 
to  an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  competitive  athletics.  He  said  that 
the  interscholastic  games  of  the  day,  particularly  football,  absorb  the 
complete  attention  and  energy  of  the  participants  at  a  time  when  they 
should  be  devoting  themselves  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  beginning 
lessons.  Besides  this,  he  declared  that  the  desire  to  produce  a  win- 
ning team  resulted  in  only  the  most  proficient  athletes  receiving  any 
physical  benefit  from  the  games  and  practice. 

^*  Our  real  trouble  is  with  competitions  and  not  with  athletics,"  he 
said.  *^  It  is  doubtful  if  we  should  ever  hear  of  ^  ringers,  profes- 
sionals, inefficient  umpires,  and  referees,'  even  feel  the  electric  excite- 
ment that  pervades  in  school  the  day  before  an  important  game ;  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  should  ever  be  troubled  with  all  these  things  if  we 
sharply,  and  still  more  sharply,  restricted  inter-school  contests.  Do 
not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  advocating  the  wiping  out  of  all  inter- 
school  contests,  but  I  am  trying  to  advocate  the  very  great  restriction 
of  the  numbers  of  such  inter-school  contests,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
begin  to  train  physically  the  weak  rather  than  the  proficent  athlete. 

*^  Our  secondary  school  athletics  are  based  upon  inter-school  com- 
petition. Only  the  tiptop  athletes  have  the  fun  and  the  schoolboy 
glory  of  the  spirited  contest.  The  other  boys  are  not  the  tiptop 
athletes.  They  need  exercise  more  than  the  topnoters,  but  they  do 
not  get  it.  We  have  too  much  special  athleticism,  and  too  little  gen- 
eral athleticism.  It  is  the  physical  weakling,  with  his  hollow  chest, 
and  his  puny  legs,  and,  perhaps,  his  nasty  cigarette,  who  needs  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  in  the  bright  sunlight." 

Mr.  Marsh  then  related  an  incident  relating  to  general  athleticism 
as  it  is  practiced  abroad. 

'^  On  a  dismal  rainy  afternoon,  on  the  campus  of  one  of  the  noted 
English  schools,"  he  said,  '*  there  might  have  been  seen  the  entire 
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body  of  pupils,  nearly  three  hundred  strong,  practicing  at  cricket. 
Among  that  number  was  one  crippled  youngster,  who,  partially 
propped  against  a  tree,  was  endeavoring  to  guard  a  wicket.  That  is 
what  is  meant  by  general  athleticism  as  distinguished  from  special 
athleticism.     Which  do  you  prefer?" 

As  the  heads  of  many  of  our  secondary  schools  agree  with  Mr. 
Marsh  that  competitive  athletics,  as  conducted  at  present,  tend  to 
narrow  the  good  results  to  a  limited  number  of  students,  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  action  will  soon  be  taken  to  generalize  more  in 
this  field.  Such  action  has  already  been  taken  by  the  officials  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  relative  to  elementary  school  athletics. 
Now  every  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools  enjoys  some  athletic  exer- 
cise, either  in  class  games  or  school  games.  This  is  accomplished  by 
introducing  competitions  for  individuals  to  participate  in,  such  as 
broad  jumping,  weight  throwing,  etc. 

A  proposition  is  now  being  considered  by  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  free  classes  and  outside  courses 
of  lectures  for  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  raise  the  standards  of  their 
ability.  These  teachers  now  are  compelled  to  pay  for  all  outside 
instruction.  To  be  sure,  the  Public  Lecture  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  established  two  small  courses  of  lectures  for 
teachers,  but  they  are  a  poor  apology  for  what  is  needed.  The  com- 
missioners of  education,  to  whom  the  new  proposition  has  been  pre- 
sented, think  very  favorably  of  it.  One  of  them  said  that  as  the 
entire  school  system  is  being  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  ambitious 
teachers  who  are  taking  up  outside  courses  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving themselves,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Board  of  Education  should  not  pay  for  their  instruction. 
The  matter  will  probably  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education 
some  time  this  month.  The  expense  which  would  necessarily  be 
entailed  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  is  the  only  obstacle  which 
will  have  to  be  surmounted. 

The  result  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  doing  away 
with  the  so-called  *'  Maxwell "  examinations  for  admission  to  training 
[Schools  and  colleges,  and  replacing  them  by  uniform  state  examina- 
tions, is  being  awaited  with  interest  by  the  educational  officials  of  this 
city.  The  entire  student  body  of  the  secondary  schools  is  also  won- 
dering what  the  outcome  will  be.  Many  people  believe  fliat  the 
change  will  be  of  the  "  frying  pan  to  the  fire"  order,  but  there  are 
others  who  say  that  the  unifying  of  examinations  will  have  a  most 
beneficial  result.     They  declare  that  it  will  do  away  with  the  friction 
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that  has  existed  between  several  of  the  local  institutions  and  the  Beard 
of  Education. 

Sir  Alfred  Mosely,  the  English  educator  and  philanthropist,  who 
headed  the  Mosely  Commission  a  few  years  ago,  arrived  here  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  month,  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  tour  of 
the  five  hundred  British  teachers  who  are  now  visiting  this  country 
to  study  American  methods  of  education.  The  teachers  are  arriving 
here  in  parties  of  five,  about  thirty  landing  each  week.  They  repre- 
sent all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  they  are 
examining  and  taking  notes  on  all  the  special  activities  of  our  school 
system. 

Sir  Alfred  has  changed  few  of  his  opinions  on  American  educa- 
tion. He  still  believes  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  better  fitted  to 
fight  the  battles  of  life  when  they  leave  school  than  their  British 
cousins,  and  he  still  voices  the  opinion  that  our  teachers  are  under- 
paid. He  also  believes  that  women  teachers  who  do  the  same  work 
as  men  should  receive  the  same  salaries.  On  this  question  he  says : 
"It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  women  teachers  do  the 
same  work  as  men.  Personally,  I  believe  that  in  teaching  classes  of 
children  twelve  years  of  age  and  under  they  are  infinitely  better  than 
men.  In  the  higher  grades,  however,  I  believe  the  men  teachers  are 
superior." 

Sir  Alfred  says  that  our  trade  schools  here  outclass  the  trade 
schools  of  England,  as  industrial  training  is  only  slowly  being  appreci- 
ated in  Great  Britain,  but  he  declares  that  the  classes  for  mentally 
defective  children  in  England  are  a  little  in  advance  of  those  in  this 
country.  He  has  nothing  but  praise,  however,  for  the  "  pioneer 
classes  "  for  mental  defectives  that  have  just  been  established  here. 

c.   T.   H. 


Book  Notices 

Dynamic  Factors  In  Education.  By  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Dr.  O'Shea  holds  the 
chair  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
has  contributed  many  articles  on  pedagogy  to  the  profession.  His  utterances 
receive  the  fullest  attention  from  all  interested  in  the  training  of  the  young. 
Entire  sympathy  with  the  view  that  the  motor  and  physical  factors  in  teaching 
should  receive  more  attention  than  they  now  do  has  led  Dr.  O'Shea  to  prepare 
a  work  in  which  he  aims  to  show  that  in  the  early  years  motor  expression  is 
essential  to  all  learning,  and  how  the  requirements  of  dynamic  education  can 
be  provided  for  all  departments  of  school  work ;  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
definite  order  in  which  the  motor  powers  develop,  and  to  show  the  relation 
between  fatigue  and  activity.  The  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters  will  dis- 
close the  topics  treated :  the  development  of  inhibition ;  dynamic  education ; 
dynamic  aspect  of  school  studies;  manual  activities  in  education;  method  of 
acquiring  adaptive  activities ;  imitative  activities  ;  teaching  of  schoolroom  arts ; 
development  of  co-ordinated  activities;  activity  as  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  energy ;  influence  of  fatigue  on  the  efficiency  of  mind  and  body ;  economy 
in  the  expenditure  of  energy ;  effect  of  esthetic  influences  upon  mental  tension : 
some  common  wasteful  practices;  the  eye  in  relation  to  nervous  waste;  the 
daily  program  in  relation  to  nervous  waste.  These  chapter  headings  will  serve 
to  show  the  extent  of  Dr.  O'Shea's  investigations  and  study.  He  brings  to  his 
discussion  a  wealth  of  illustration,  secured  by  observation  and  test  and  testi- 
mony, and  he  finds  conclusions  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  concerned  in 
the  right  training  of  our  youth.  The  chapter  containing  the  r^sum^,  consist- 
ing of  less  than  six  hundred  words,  is  one  that  should  be  placarded  in  every 
schoolroom  for  teachers  to  read  and  inwardly  digest.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
most  pertinent  truth  with  which  every  teacher  should  be  enriched.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Qood  Health  for  Boys  and  Qlrls.  By  Bertha  Millard  Brown.  This  is  the 
first  book  in  the  Colton  Physiologies  series,  and  is  an  introduction  to  the  Ele- 
mentary Physiology,  the  second  book  in  the  series.  Miss  Brown  is  instructor 
in  biology  in  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  and  her  book  has  grown  up 
from  her  teachings.  The  lessons  are  arranged  as  simple  talks  with  children, 
the  subjects  being  selected  with  infinite  care  and  treated  with  rare  tact  and 
judgment.  Little  stories  serve  to  emphasize  the  principles,  frequent  appeals  to 
personal  experiences  make  the  lessons  real,  and  new  and  clever  pictures  make 
each  topic  luminous  and  interesting.  It  is  a  fascinating  and  sensible  little  work 
on  rational  hygiene  for  young  readers,  a  model  of  its  kind.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Latin.  By  Clifford  H.  Moore  and  John  J.  Schlicher.  It  is  the 
claim  of  the  authors  of  this  book  that  experience  proves  that  the  time  devoted 
to  the  elements  of  Latin  should  be  not  less  than  one  full  school  vear  of  at  least 
nine  months,  and  it  is  their  aim  in  their  book  to  help  in  accomplishing  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  thoroughly  in  that  time.  To  that  end  they  have  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  the  only  genuine  interest  arises  from  the  pupil's  actually 
doing  the  work  which  that  study  involves,  coupled  with  the  feeling  on  his  part 
that  he  is  pursuing  the  study  in  a  manner  which  ^will  enable  him  to  master  its 
future  problems  as  they  may  arise.    The  lessons  are  comfortably  graded,  the 
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exercises  suited  to  the  deliberate  progress  of  the  student,  and  the  grammar 
studj  is  properly  restricted  to  the  actual  work  in  hand.  Altogether  it  is  a 
practical,  usable,  serious  text-book,  and  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur^ 
poses  for  which  it  is  designed.    American  Book  Company. 

Blemeiitary  Pedagogy.  By  LeW  Seeley,  Ph.D.  It  is  as  evident  as  well 
on  the  last  page  as  on  the  first  of  this  work  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
material  for  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  pedagogy.  While  in  no  manner 
either  of  arrangement  or  presentation  is  there  any  emasculation  of  the  subject, 
there  is  yet  a  carefully  devised  plan  by  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  science 
may  be  set  forth  to  the  tyro  who  haltingly  and  reluctantly  takes  up  the  study, 
generally  regarded  by  young  teachers  with  a  certain  amount  of  dread.  The 
reason  for  this  apprehension  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  works  on  gen- 
eral pedagogy  have  presupposed  a  development  too  advanced  in  educational 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  beginner,  hence  discouragement  at  the  very  outset. 
Dr.  Seeley  skilfully  avoids  all  allurements  to  indulge  in  speculative  and  ab- 
struse theories  on  the  subjects ;  he  holds  himself  firmly  in  hand  and  keeps  the 
student's  needs  and  conditions  directly  before  him.  The  result  is  a  work  most 
admirably  suited  for  students  in  normal  schools,  young  teachers  and  even  old 
teachers.  We  know  of  no  work  on  pedagogy  that  so  succinctly  sets  forth  to 
beginners  the  science,  none  employing  the  inductive  method  of  treatment  more 
felicitously.     Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge.     Price,  $1.25. 

Experimental  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  By  Walter  Mollis  Eddy.  Dr. 
Eddy  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  biology  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
in  New  York,  and  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  everywhere  recognized,  though  hitherto  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  place  the  subject  on  an  experimental  basis.  The  table  of  contents 
discloses  the  following  general  subjects  treated  in  seventy-two  experiments : 
exercises  in  physics  and  chemistry,  study  of  nutrients,  study  of  foods,  histolog- 
ical studies,  principles  of  digestion,  blood  and  circulation,  the  body  skeleton, 
muscles  and  motion,  respiration,  excretion,  nervous  system,  special  senses  and 
bacteria.  The  work  is  designed  for  secondary  schools,  the  exercises  meeting 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  colleges.    American  Book  Company. 

New  Educational  fluslc  Course.  By  James  L.  McLaughlin  and  W.  W. 
Gilcrist.  With  the  publication  of  the  Fifth  Reader  this  notable  series  is  com- 
pleted. For  years  it  has  been  in  process  of  making,  no  pains  having  been 
spared  to  render  it  the  completest  series  of  music  readers  for  use  in  schools. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  inspire  love  of  good  music,  develop  a  musical  voice, 
teach  sight  singing,  and  induce  musical  interpretation.  To  secure  these  ends 
everything  in  the  books — words,  music,  exercises,  illustrations — have  all  been 
secured  from  the  highest  and  best  sources,  and  before  being  incorporated  in  the 
series  have  been  submitted  to  specialists,  musical,  literary,  and  pedagogical. 
The  songs  are  gems  of  verse  as  well  as  of  melody,  so  excellent  are  they  that 
most  of  them  are  worthy  of  being  committed  to  memory ;  only  the  songs  from 
the  best  writers  have  been  included.  The  melodies  are  either  from  the  great 
composers  or  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  this  course  and  are  of  the  high- 
est order  of  merit.  Every  melody  has  musical  content,  their  singing  power  is 
their  dominant  characteristic.    The  exercises,  which  are  a  striking  feature  of 
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the  course,  have  been  prepared  'with  infinite  care  and  steadiest  judgment. 
Songs  can  be  sung  only  when  the  pupils  have  had  correct  and  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  art  of  singing.  The  exercises  precede  the  songs  and  are  so  effective 
that  when  the  song  is  attacked  there  must  be  little  trouble  in  mastering  it.  So 
many  are  the  excellences  of  the  course  that  only  in  an  examination  of  the 
books  in  the  series  may  they  be  enumerated.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that 
the  course  provides  a  musical  education  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  student8 
in  schools  and  worthy  of  the  attention  now  accorded  to  the  study  of  music. 
Excellence  of  the  highest  degree  is  the  characteristic  of  the  series.   Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Second  Reader.  By  Geoffrey  Buckwalter.  The  Buckwalter  Readers 
are  taking  a  foremost  place  in  the  schools  where  reading  is  taught.  They  are 
founded  on  well-established  pedagogical  principles  such  as  the  following: 
Reading  is  thought  gettingr;  oral  reading  is  thought  expression;  there  is  a 
distinction  between  learning  to  read  and  reading  to  learn ;  easy  reading  makes 
reading  easy;  the  reading  of  primary  pupils  should  be  extensive  rather  than 
intensive ;  general  rather  than  critical ;  the  pupil  may  read  without  knowing  or 
before  knowing  how  to  spell ;  in  other  words,  the  eye  may  grasp  a  whole  word 
and  its  meaning  may  be  comprehended  before  the  mind  learns  to  analyze  it 
and  the  memory  to  retain  its  separate  letters  in  their  proper  order.  The 
Readers  of  this  series  are  made  up  of  choice  English,  and  each  selection  is  in 
itself  interesting  to  the  chilren.  The  pages  are  prettily  illustrated.  Inci- 
dentally the  pupil  is  familiarized  with  much  good  literature.  The  books  are 
graded  by  easy  stages  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  progress  toward  a  complete 
educa:ton  in  this  essential  art  of  good  reading.  The  publisher  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  neat  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  book.  Parker  P. 
Simmons,  New  York. 

School  Days  In  the  Fifties.  By  William  Giffin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  This  is 
an  interesting  little  volume  which  will  make  excellent  supplementary  reading. 
iThe  title  page  tells  us  it  is  *'a  true  story  with  some  untrue  names  of  persons 
and  places."  It  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  school  life  of  half  a  century  ago, 
showing  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  educational  methods  of 
those  days.    A.  Flanagan  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

Periodical  Notes 

Tkt  Ctntury  promises  at  least  seventy  .five  short  stories  throughout  the  coming  year. — ^**  When 
trial,  failure  and  disappointment  come,  eet  what  salvage  you  can  from  the  wreck  and  begin 
again.  If  it  has  not  been  your  fault,  fight  narder  next  time;  if  it  has  been  your  fault,  charge  it  to 
experience  and  bes^in  again.  In  every  failure  is  wrapped  up  the  secret  of  a  possible  success,*' 
William  George  Jordan  in  the  November  Dtlineator. — ^There  are  three  capital  Thanksgiving 
stories,  and  some  excellent  bits  of  Thanksgiving  verse  in  the  November  Desifntr, — Among 
many  other  things,  Tk*  rouik*s  Companion  announces  for  1907  two  hundred  practical  papers, 
serviceable  to  young  people  who  have  their  way  to  make  in  the  world,  helpful  in  their  insistence 
on  worthy  ideals  in  every  relation  of  life,  jiseful  in  the  home,  particularly  the  regular  series, 
"  Till  the  Doctor  Comes/' — Ossian  H.  Lang  writes  in  the  current  number  of  Tk*  Forum  con> 
cerninjr  the  workings  of  the  Carnegie  Pension  Fund  for  Educators.— *' The  Autobiograpliv  of  an 
Only  Child"  is  the  title  ot  a  suargestive  article  in  Everybody* s  for  November.— 7A«  Kindergar- 
ten Magazine  and  Pedagogical  Digest  for  November  contains  a  continuation  of  the  admirable 
series  of  articles  by  Miss  Harriette  D.  Mills  upon  the  **  Program  as  related  to  the  child — his 
nature  and  needs."  The  illustrated  Art  series,  by  Robert  DuTk,  offers  valuable  sugeestions  to 
all  teachers,  and  that  upon  Recreative  Games  and  Plays  for  the  Schoolroom,  by  Miss  Marie 
Ruef  Hofer,  is  a  practical  Harvest  number.  The  Digest  department  pays  special  attention  this 
month  to  certain  agencies,  such  as  settlements,  vacation  schools,  etc.,  which  supplement  the 
work  of  the  public  schools. 
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The  Killtf*8  Eatflish :    The  eoanoa  mon  mt0  wkieli  wfiten  are  liable  to  M,  and  Imw  toeii  cma  cm 
beayoided.    By  H.  W.  F.  and  F.  C  F.    OowndtQ,  dotb.  $1.75. 

BXTBAOTS  FROM  RBVTEWS 

IS  IT  USEFUL  ?  ARB  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  PAIR  f 

We  have  little  faith  In  the  practical  benefit  of  thie  sort  *'  Why  the  proofs  of  offence  against  literary  fitness  were 


of  hook.**^Sv4mim£^  Simudard  and  St.  JamtM^t  Gag^ti*,  not  taken  from  authors  of  the  highest  rank  wc 

**  The  book  ought  to  dispose  even  the  most  practised  guess."— Z^frrary  World, 

writer  to  humility.    It  will  prove  to  him  that  it  is  not  so^  **  Pew  great  names  in  English  literature  have  escapad 

May  as  he  might  think  to  keep  the  rules  of  grammar."  their  keen  eyes  and  blue  pencil."— i>ai/y  Grcfktc, 

"""TTMR^can  hardly  be  an  educated  person  who  will  not  WHAT  ABOUT  USAGE  ? 

find  something  useful  in  it."-~MancMtsier  Omtrdimu  "  Its  fault  lies  in  iu  inadequate  recognition  of  the  fad 

"  Negatively,  this  Oxford  book  is  as  near  betng-a  stand.  that  *  usage '  is  the  supreme  arbiter."— i?«Mfcsia«. 

ardof  English  as  any  in  existence."— Oaf//«0A.  **T1ic  rules  laid  down,  though  strictly  logical,  are 

"  This  is  the  best  book  of  ito  kind  we  have  ever  seen."  founded  on  ussige,  not  on  it  ^iori  conceptions.**— /9»r> 

"GUugow  Htrald,  nal  tf  Edmcaiiom, 

The  Prabkm  of  Spelling  Ketonn,   By  cbe  Rer.  Ptaf .  W.  W.  SKEAT.    Being  a  leehie  dtlwtwd 
befeve  cke  Bfiliib  Academy,  May  2,  1906.    dvo,  paper  oovers^  25  oenli. 

**  Everyone  interested  in  spelling  reform  shfould  read  this  lecture." 

The  Caoadiaa  War  of  1812.    ByCP.LUCAS.CB.    an>.widi8ihai».$4.l5.    A  grapbie  nd  m- 

partial  account  of  the  war  betiracB  Gnat  Bribaa  a^l  ibe  United  States,  1812-15. 

'^  *•  Mr.  Lucas'  Story  is  excellently  told.   .  .  .  His  tone  throughout  is  discriminating,  and  though  admiration  for 

v^  the  courage  of  the  Loyalists  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  lead  to  n>ecial  oleading  on 

1^  their  behiuf,  or  willful  detraction  from  the  merits  of  their  opponents.   .  .  •  Such  an  animus  as  of  old  marked  James*** 

*  Military  Occurrences^'  is  wholly  absent  from  this  admirable  volume." — Nation^  October  //.  ipo6, 

*'  A  roost  painstaking  piece  of  conscientious  workmanship.    It  is  mora  than  that,  for  it  la  pictufeeqoely 
p^       \nd,  moieover,  it  haa  the  merit  of  being  strikingly  impartial."—  WestmintUr  Gaxettg, 

^       «  FOB  SAIiS  BT  AIX  BOOKBKIXBBS.    SBMD  FOB  CATAIXMUB 

^     bxPORD  UIVIVBRSrrv  PRBSS  tt  A.m^rl«an  BranoH 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


DR.  HEJ^iRY  SMrm  WIUJAMS  has  laken  the  whole  fieM  of  Sc^ 
Keil  times  down  to  the  present  day,  and  put  it  into  a  readable,  Damtive  (am  tiiat  wfl 
give  anyone  a  right  undentanding  of  how  Science  began,  how  one  discovery  led  to 
another,  how  all  the  Soences  are  related  to  one  another,  and  jost  what  problems  Science  is 
working  out  to-day. 

Everybody  respects  the  word  Science,  andhassome  oif-hand  inlonnation  about  die  tremei^ 
dous  achievements  that  Science  has  made  in  electricity,  medidne,  mechanics,  etc,  but  few  people 
have  that  general  understanding  of,  and  famiKari^  with.  Science  that  they  would  Ike  to  have. 

In  this  connection  a  more  readable  or  more  profitable  set  of  books  than  ''A  Hiitory  of 
Science,**  in  five  iDustrated  volumes,  cannot  be  found.  It  is  the  oi4y  %vork  that  has  ever  at- 
tenqited  to  pul  a  comprehenave  knowledge  of  Science  within  the  grasp  of  the  average  inldK- 
gent  reader.  -^  v 

These  five  magnificent  volumes  are  die  very  books  you  have  perhaps  often  wiihed  for. 
They  are  permanentibr  bound  in  dark  bhie  cloth,  with  goU  lettering,  and  fully  ilhislrated  with 
portraits  ol  famous  scientists,  diagrams,  facskniles,  pictures  of  scientific  apparatus,  eto. 

OUR  OFFER 

Onnccapto($lj00iira  wiUteadyou,  attclMfttnpftiMad,  iIm  o^^  Ifyottdsaol 

likfi  eke  books  wbea  tbmr  mcb  yoa,  loid  tiwsi  Imck  M  oitf  sspenso^  awl  we  will  Mtam  Um  $1.00.  If  yoa  do 
iywtiMm,aeiidiH$KOOaBMaihforele««aBaaliH.«ldtlMhill  pf^  On  raodpl  of  yoor  i«- 

quert  for  tbese  books  we  will  Mier  you  m  a  wAsciribef  for  one  year,  witbooi  addUonal  tank  te  yov,  for  eAet 
HARPER'S  MAAmE,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY.  HARPER'S  BAZAR,  or  THE  NORTH 
AKfERICAH^fSy^^        ot^ttme  Me  wincb  periodical  you  widi. 

HARP^R^'fSm  PUBLISHERS,    NEW    YORK 
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Rhetoric  and  £/nglish  Composition 

By  GLORQE  R.  CARFE.NTE.R,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12mo.    Cloth,    xviii+432  pages.    $1.10  net 

This  volume  is  a  careful  revision,  with  many  changes,  corrections  and 
additions,  of  Professor  Carpenter's  well-know^n  **  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition"  (first  and  second  high  school  courses).  It  contains 
all  the  material  necessary  for  secondary  school  work  in  this  subject,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  tested  and  soundest  principles  of  theory  and  practice. 

ILnglish  Grammar 

By  GEFORCE  R.  CARPENTER,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition  in  Colombia  University,  New  York  City. 

12mo.    Cloth.    xvH-213  pages.    75  cents  net 

A  complete  revision  of  "Principles  of  English  Grammar."  The 
present  volume  is  less  difiicult,  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  first  year  high 
Sichool  pupils.  The  exercises  are  full  and  carefully  graded,  and  the  text 
itself  is  clear,  definite  and  suggestive. 

£/Xposition  in  Classroom  Practice 

By  THEODORE  C.  MITCHILL,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and 
GEORGE  R.  CARPENTER,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Engli^  Com- 
position in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12mo.    Cloth.    1x4-373  pages*    70  cents  net 

This  book  covers  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  exposition  actually  carried 
on  in  secondary  school  work.  By  the  use  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
material  and  numerous  exercises,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  various 
phases  of  explanation  is  developed. 

First  Book  in  Latin 

By  ALEXANDER  J.  INCLIS,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High 
School,  and  VIRGIL  PRETTYMAN,  Principal  Horace  Mann  High 
School,  Teachers  College. 

12mo.    Cloth.    301  pages.    60  cents  net 

The  sixty-five  lessons  comprising  this  book  provide  an  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  the  reading  of  Caesar.  Among  the  important  features  are  the 
gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  inflection  and  syntax ;  the  intro- 
duction of  connected  reading,  consisting  of  a  simplified  form  of  CaBsar ; 
and  conversational  lessons  based  on  this  reading. 
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Some  Practical  Suggestions  toward  a  Program 
of  Ohical  Teaching  in  Our  Schools 

WINTHROP   D.  SHELDON,  GIRARD   COLLEOB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PAr 

I 

|HERE  is  a  widespread  feeling — growing  into  a 
conviction — among  many  educators  and  other 
thoughtful  people  that,  however  efficient  our 
schools  may  be  in  cultivating  the  mental  powers 
and  in  imparting  knowledge,  they  are  not  made 
as  effective  as  they  might  be  and  are  not  doing 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  do  for  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  young.  This  dissatisfaction  with  pres- 
ent conditions  finds  utterance  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press,  on  the  lecture  platform,  in  conferences  for  the  inter- 
change of  views  upon  the  subject,  and  in  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  essays  and  books  treating  of  moral  education.  And  it 
has  been  accentuated  by  the  startling  disclosures  of  moral  de- 
linquency that  have  recently  given  a  rude  shock  to  our  com- 
placent faith  in  public  and  private  honesty  and  rectitude, 
committed,  as  this  malfeasance  has  been,  in  quarters  where  it 
was  least  suspected,  and  indicating  that  the  lowering  of  moral 
standards  in  the  business  world  had  become  far  more  prevalent 
than  was  generally  realized. 

In  this  abrupt  and  rough  awakening  to  a  situation  both  dis- 
graceful and  dangerous  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  portion  of 
the  blame  for  existing  moral  conditions  has  been  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  school,  as  well  as  of  the  home  and  the  church. 
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It  is  the  conviction  of  many  that  the  ethical  function  of  the 
school  has  been  so  far  overshadowed  by  the  intellectual  that 
the  former  has  not  received  due  recognition  as  the  very  heart 
of  the  mission  of  the  school,  the  vital  purpose  for  which  it 
exists.  The  moral  faculty,  or  side,  of  human  nature  it  is  felt 
needs  to  be  educated  and  trained  just  as  thoughtfully  and  per- 
sistently as  the  mental  powers ;  and  this  training  should  pro- 
ceed pari  passu  with  that  of  the  intellect  and  be  co-ordinated 
with  it.  And  many  of  the  pedagogical  principles  and  methods 
employed  in  the  latter  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  moral 
education  as  well. 

It  is  contended  that,  while  the  daily  routine  of  school  disci- 
pline and  duty  is  indispensable  for  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
growth  and  should  in  nowise  be  undervalued  or  depreciated, 
moral  education  in  any  profound  and  comprehensive  sense 
means  far  more  than  the  unreasoning,  mechanical  cultivation 
of  good  habits  through  the  enforcement  of  mere  discipline  and 
formal  routine.  The  pupil  should  be  carried  back  of  the 
habits  to  the  ethical  principles  which  underlie  them  and 
give  a  rational  basis  to  all  right  character  and  moral  prac- 
tice. And  the  primary  aim  of  moral  training  should  be  to 
arouse  and  stir  into  steady  and  continuous  action  in  the  individ- 
ual life  the  dynamic  moral  forces  of  high  aspiration  and  motive, 
of  duty  and  honor  and  the  love  of  what  is  true  and  good.  The 
moral  ideas  and  conceptions  that  are  but  dimly  outlined  in  the 
background  ot  the  child's  consciousness  require  to  be  brought 
forward  into  the  vivid  foreground  of  his  thought  and  activity 
and  made  clear  and  distinct  to  his  mind,  that  they  may  become 
influential  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  argue  the  question  here,  but  these  are 
some  of  the  considerations  which  have  led  many  thoughtful 
persons  to  the  conclusion  that  instruction  in  practical,  applied 
ethics  should  have  a  definite  and  recognized  place  in  school 
education,  just  as  truly  as  any  other  study,  and  should  be 
planned  and  conducted  with  equal  care  and  forethought,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  upbuilding  of  character, 
— ^not  character  consisting  of  a  body  of  good  habits  merely, 
essential  as  this  is,  but  of  habits  based  upon  and  inspired  and 
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vitalized  by  right  principle,  without  which  they  would  crumble 
and  disintegrate  in  the  white  heat  of  some  moral  crisis. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  offer  some  hints  toward 
such  a  practical  program  of  ethical  teaching,  to  suggest  some 
general  principles  of  method,  and  to  trace  the  lines  along 
which  the  work  should  be  carried  forward.  Brief  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  must  be,  it  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful 
to  those  who  are  trying  to  work  out  a  feasible  plan  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  may  awaken  the  interest  of  others  in  an  impor- 
tant phase  of  education,  to  which  perhaps  they  have  given  little 
thought.  After  all,  to  be  successful  in  character  building  by 
means  of  character  lessons,  as  they  may  fitly  be  called,  every 
teacher  must  solve  his  problem  in  its  details  for  himself.  In 
the  last  analysis  the  solution  must  be  the  expression  of  his  own 
character  and  personality. 

Our  theme  concerns  itself  with  three  points :  first,  method 
and  spirit;  second,  subject-matter;  and  third,  material  for 
illustration. 

First,  as  to  the  method  and  spirit  of  these  lessons.  In  all 
ethical  teaching  everything  depends  upon  the  choice  of  method 
and  upon  the  spirit  which  animates  and  inspires  the  teacher. 
If  wisely  managed,  such  lessons  will  afford  him  a  way  of  ap- 
proach to  his  pupils  which  no  other  lesson  can  give  in  precisely 
the  same  fashion  or  to  the  same  degree,  and  can  be  made  the 
means  of  a  most  wholesome  influence  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school  in  matters  of  conduct  and  morals. 

A  definite  time  should  be  set  apart  for  the  lesson,  preferably 
at  the  close  of  the  week's  work,  when  the  moral  bearings  of 
the  events  and  experiences  of  school  life  during  the  week  can 
be  gathered  up  into  one  strong  and  deep  impression.  In  cer- 
tain important  particulars  the  ethical  lesson  should  be  made 
different  from  every  other — from  the  view-point  of  the  pupil 
especially.  Lest  he  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  an  unwelcome 
task,  no  formal  preparation  should  be  required,  nor  should  it 
enter  into  his  school  record.  It  should  be  so  differentiated 
from  the  ordinary  recitation  in  purpose,  character,  spirit,  and 
freedom  of  method  as  to  have  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own, 
so  that  the  pupils  will  look  forward  to  it  with  anticipation,  as 
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the  time  when  work  is  laid  aside,  and  when  they  and  their 
teacher  meet  for  a  familiar  heart-to-heart  talk  upon  subjects 
fundamental  to  right  living. 

The  method  to  be  followed  should  in  the  main  be  conversa- 
tional.    To  give  the  exercise  the  character  or  tone  of  lecturing 
or  preaching  would  defeat  the  end  in  view.     Sitting  in  his 
chair,  his  pupils  gathered  about  him  with  as  much  informality 
as  possible,  the  teacher  should  make  much  of  question  and 
answer  in  order  to  awaken  thought  and  to  hold  their  interested 
attention  throughout.     According  to  a  well-known  pedagogical 
principle,  impression  on  the  pupil  is  largely  conditioned  upon 
expression  by  the  pupil — "  no  impression  without  expression.'' 
He  must  be  led  to  think,  and  to  express  freely  his  own  judg- 
ments.    Skilful  questioning  will  draw  him  out.     What  he  has 
himself  observed  and  experienced  can  thus  be  made  available 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  to  clarify  confused 
moral  conceptions,  and  to  reinforce  the  points  presented  and 
bring  them  home  to  the  pupil  himself.     In  ethical  teaching  it 
is  of  vital  moment  to  discover  his  point  of  view,  how  he  looks 
at  the  matter  under  consideration,  what  is  in  his  own  mind  and 
heart,  and  to  get  him  to  take  a  positive  stand  and  pronounce 
definite  decisions  upon  practical  questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  state  the 'moral  principles  involved  and  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  he  thinks  should  control  his  own  actions.     If  the 
teacher  does  not  understand  his  pupils,  and  is  unable  to  place 
himself  at  their  individual  view-point,  he  will  be  quite  at  sea 
how  best  to  present  practically  the   topic  under   discussion. 
Hence  the  value  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  pupil,  of  the 
conversational  method,  the  art  of  questioning,  which  Socrates 
employed  with  such  marvelous  skill  and  telling  effect  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
made  those    gathered    about  him    reveal    their  own    inmost 
thoughts  and'  feelings,  using  this   revelation  as  a  guide  for 
himself  in  giving  them  instruction.     Those  pupils  who  are  dis- 
posed to  remain  in  the  background,  taking  no  part  in  the 
discussion,  need  especially  to  receive  their  full  share  of  the 
questioning,  and  all  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions 
freely. 
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Another  essential  characteristic  of  method  in  ethical  teaching 
is  abundant  and  varied  illustration.  As  cold  abstractions,  vir- 
tues, duties,  principles  of  moral  action  have  little  meaning,  and 
make  slight  appeal  to  most  people,  and  especially  to  the  young. 
But  when  clothed  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  story,  incident,  an- 
ecdote, example,  experience,  biography,  they  become  living 
realities;  they  kindle  the  imagination  and  touch  the  heart; 
they  stir  enthusiasm  and  awaken  the  moral  nature.  As  Canon 
Henson,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  has  well  said :  '*  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  that  abstract  morality  has  very  little 
effect  upon  character  and  conduct.  Principles  must  be  em- 
bodied in  examples,  if  they  are  to  bite  into  the  youthful  memory 
and  become  an  abiding  influence  on  subsequent  life." 

Solomon's  saying,  «<  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life," 
contains  in  a  nutshell  the  simple  but  profound  psychology  of 
ethical  teaching.  Character  and  conduct  are  the  expression 
of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  head,  of  feeling  more  than  of 
reasoning,  pre-eminently  so  in  childhood.  Hence,  ethical 
teaching  must  primarily  strive  to  influence  and  shape  the 
feelings,  sympathies,  and  impulses.  This  can  best,  perhaps 
only,  be  done  by  means  of  example  and  illustration,  which 
incarnate  the  principles  and  rules  of  virtue  in  life  as  it  has 
been  and  is  being  lived  in  a  world  of  real  men,  women,  and 
children.  When  interest  has  thus  been  aroused,  and  the  heart 
and  the  feelings  have  been  brought  into  play,  then  the  reason- 
ableness and  rsftionality  of  the  rule  or  principle  of  right  living 
can  most  profitably  be  explained  and  emphasized.  It  should 
be  the  ultimate  goal  of  ethical  teaching  to  ground  the  char- 
acter and  life  upon  right  reason,  to  which  feeling  shall  be 
handmaid  and  helper  in  giving  effect  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
A  story,  incident,  or  example,  should  be  valued  solely  accord- 
ing to  its  fitness  to  illustrate  clearly  and  sharply  define  some 
point  in  the  lesson,  so  as  to  drive  it  home  and  fasten  it  in  the 
consciousness  and  the  memory,  and  above  all  to  bring  it  into 
dynamic  connection  with  the  will. 

While  freedom  of  discussion  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  should  be 
held  in  leash  and  not  given  too  wide  a  range,  nor  be  permitted 
to  wander  far  from  the  main  points  which  it  is  intended  to 
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impress.  These  should  be  few,  nepeated  in  varied  forms, 
thoroughly  illustrated,  and  gathered  up  at  the  end  in  a  concise 
and  terse  summary  of  the  practical  conclusions  that  have  been 
reached.  As  the  lesson  procee;ls«  the  blackboard  will  be  found 
very  useful,  to  record  the  leading  points  as  they  are  taken  up, 
the  key  words  and  phrases  that  will  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  lesson  to  be  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  note- 
books. 

The  world's  store  of  wisdom  literature  should  be  drawn  upon 
for  proverbs  and  wise  sayings,  to  furnish  a  striking  and  impres- 
sive setting  for  a  moral  truth,  principle  or  precept.  Skill  in 
weaving  into  the  lesson  a  story,  incident,  or  any  kind  of  illus- 
tration should  be  cultivated.  But  even  if  the  telling  lacks  some- 
what in  artistic  form  it  will  be  effective,  because  it  comes  fresh 
and  hot  from  the  crucible  of  the  teacher's  own  thinking  and 
feeling. 

Short  selected  readings  in  poetry  and  prose  should  often  be 
introduced.  They  will  give  variety  and  interest  to  the  lesson » 
and  coming  as  a  voice  from  the  great  world  outside  the  school- 
room, they  will  add  authority  to  the  words  of  the  teacher. 
Poetry  especially  can  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  ethical 
teaching ;  for  the  poets  of  spiritual  vision  are  most  clear-sighted 
interpreters  of  moral  truths  and  invest  them  with  the  charm  of 
rhythmic  melody  and  vivid  imagery,  of  graphic  description  and 
story,  and  glowing  feeling. 

And  what  of  the  spirit  that  should  inspire  all  ethical  teaching? 
The  teacher  must  first  of  all  have  a  clear  and  accurate  under- 
standing of  what  character  building  involves  and  requires,  and 
heartily  believe  in  distinctively  ethical  teaching  as  a  valuable 
means  to  this  end,  supplementing  and  rounding  out  the  ordinary 
everyday  resources  and  influences  which  make  more  or  less 
indirectly  for  the  development  of  character.  Otherwise  his 
efforts  will  be  insincere  and  perfunctory. 

He  should  keep  himself  in  touch  with  the  currents  of  thought 
and  life  in  the  outer  world,  that  he  may  interpret  that  world  to 
his  pupils  and  their  moral  relations  to  it.  For  moral  education 
concerns  itself  not  so  much  with  the  conduct  of  children  in  the 
special  sphere  of  school  life  as  with  the  development  of  the 
entire  personal  character,  which  they  are  to  take  with  them  into 
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the  affairs  and  activities  of  the   outside  world  when  school  life 
is  finished. 

The  teacher  of  the  ethical  lessons  must  have  a  warm  sym- 
pathy with  childhood  and  youth,  and  seek  to  understand 
children  and  appreciate  their  feelings,  interests,  and  motives. 
In  the  lack  of  this  sympathy  and  appreciation  is  to  be  found 
the  reason  why  so  many  teachers  fail  to  achieve  the  best 
results,  not  only  in  character  building,  but  in  other  lines  of 
school  work.  He  must  have  faith  in  human  nature,  that  even 
in  the  most  unpromising  and  unresponsive,  the  wayward  and 
perverse,  there  is  somewhere,  in  some  nook  or  corner,  hidden 
depth  or  recess  of  their  spiritual  being,  a  spark  of  conscience 
that  can  be  kindled  into  a  flame,  a  conception  of  right  and 
wrong  that  can  be  sensitized,  so  as  to  respond  to  high  principle 
and  motive. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  probe  deeply  into  the  child's  nature 
in  order  to  reach  the  moral  center  of  his  being  and  touch  into 
action  his  dormant  moral  forces.  We  may  have  to  sink  our 
shaft  far  down  through  many  overlying  strata  of  indifference 
and  evil  tendencies  before  we  can  open  up  the  springs  of  con- 
science and  ethical  sensitiveness,  and  cause  their  clear  waters 
to  rise  to  the  surface  and  fertilize  the  life  and  make  it  bloom 
with  virtue's  beauty  and  grace.  But  however  long  and  often 
disheartening  the  process  may  be,  let  there  be  faithfulness  and 
patience,  hopefulness  and  perseverance,  sympathy  and  love, 
and  withal  an  optimism  that  even  repeated  rebuff  and  defeat 
cannot  extinguish  or  discourage.  For  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that,  like  intellectual  growth,  the  growth  of  the  charac- 
ter is  slow  and  often  almost  imperceptible ;  and  the  seed  germs 
of  moral  principle  that  have  been  patiently  implanted  in  the 
mind  and  heart  during  childhood  apparently  do  not  waken 
into  life  and  become  active,  energetic,  controlling  forces  until 
the  years  of  maturity  have  been  reached,  when  in  a  moment,  as 
it  were,  they  often  ripen  into  a  fruitage  of  character  and  deed 
that  surprises  us  by  its  beauty,  strength,  and  nobility. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  ethical  lessons  and  the  sources  of 
material  for  their  illustration  will  be  outlined  in  a  second 
article  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  this  review. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IV 
The  College  Laboratory 

C.  RIBORG   MANN,  RYERSON   LABORATORY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

IHIRTY  years  ago  the  college  laboratory  was 
hardly  known  to  the  students.  To-day  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  valuable  assets  of 
every  institution  that  claims  to  give  adequate 
training  in  science.  Then  the  scientific  equip- 
ment of  the  college  was  used  mainly  for  demon- 
stration experiments,  or  for  research  work  by  the 
professors ;  now  a  large  portion  of  it  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  Could  anything  prove  more  clearly 
the  growing  popular  recognition  of  the  value  of  laboratory 
work  as  an  educative  factor,  and  of  the  necessity  of  founding 
the  teaching  of  science  on  personally  observed  facts  and  the 
individual's  own  experience? 

But  although  we  are  all  agreed  that  some  laboratory  expe- 
rience is  essential  for  everyone  who  studies  science,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  all  believe  we  have  clear  and 
definite  conceptions  as  to  the  justification  of  the  laboratory 
work  in  science  courses,  yet  if  we  ask  a  large  number  of 
teachers  of  science  to  specify  definitely  why  they  believe  in 
laboratory  science,  we  will  find  a  very  wide  diversity  of  opin- 
ion concerning  it.  Perhaps  half  of  those  whom  we  question 
will  tell  us  that  a  laboratory  experiment  justifies  its  presence 
in  the  curriculum  if  it  illustrates  clearly  an  important  principle 
of  science,  so  that  it  helps  to  fix  the  principle  in  mind,  its 
worth  depending  on  its  fitness  to  supply  the  sensory  basis  for 
some  scientific  concept  which  the  student  must  grasp  in  order 
to  comprehend  rightly  his  environment. 

Others  lay  stress  on  the  training  that  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment gives  in  accuracy  of  observation,  of  manipulation,  and  of 
expression ;  while  still  others  think  that  the  laboratory  work  is 
important  because  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  science  is  founded 
on  concrete  realities,   and    not  on    authoritative   statements. 
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Some  would  probably  suggest  that  the  prime  duty  of  the  lab- 
oratory is  to  develop  the  notion  that  definiteness  in  all  things 
depends  on  quantitative  knowledge;  and  some  others  might 
express  it  as  their  opinion  that  mental  integrity  and  open- 
mindedness  are  fostered  by  forming  the  habit  of  trying  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are  in  the  laboratory  experiments.  Many 
other  opinions  would  be  expressed  in  response  to  our  inquiries, 
but  these  are  probably  the  most  widely  accepted. 

Doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  how  far  these  ideals  are  attained 
by  college  laboratory  work,  and  also  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
function  of  that  laboratory  to  try  to  attain  some  or  all  of  them, 
must  frequently  have  possessed  the  mind  of  every  teacher  of 
science.  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  may  frankly  confess 
that  questions  of  this  nature  have  perplexed  me  considerably 
in  the  course  of  my  work  as  an  instructor  in  physics.  In  order 
that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset, 
that  the  remarks  that  follow  are  not  aimed  at  any  particular 
teacher  or  teachers.  They  simply  state  the  argument  that  has 
been  going  on  in  my  own  mind  with  reference  to  my  own  work. 
If  they  seem  to  criticise  rather  severely,  please  remember  that  it 
is  the  system  under  which  we  have  grown  up  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  attack.  This  system  seems  to  me  to  be  in  certain 
respects  faulty,  so  that  it  leads  to  bad  results  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  best  of  teachers.  If  we  could  once  learn  to  apply  our 
worthy  efforts  to  a  good  system,  great  would  be  the  reward 
thereof. 

In  laying  the  blame  of  the  deficiencies  in  science  teaching 
on  the  system  of  instruction,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this 
system  is  the  work  of  any  one  man  or  of  any  one  instituion. 
Many  men  and  many  schools  have  taken  part  in  its  building, 
and  there  are  many  worthy  features  about  it.  It  is  with  the 
sincere  desire  of  improving  the  system  where  it  seems  weak, 
and  also  of  rendering  the  current  interpretation  of  it  more  broad 
and  liberal,  that  the  suggestions  in  the  following  paragraphs 
are  offered.  Others  may  or  may  not  sympathize  with  me, 
some  may  pity  me,  but  let  no  man  say  that  I  am  criticising 
anything  but  the  system  of  instruction  as  it  seems  to  me  to 
work  in  my  own  instruction. 
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When  obliged  to  organize  a  college  laboratory  course,  the 
first  question  to  be  answered  is,  '^What  experiments  shall  I 
include?"  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  a  teacher 
naturally  looks  first  in  the  published  manuals  for  material  ready 
for  use.  Here  he  finds  a  wealth  of  suggestion  which  should 
inspire  him.  For  the  physicist,  to  confine  the  discussion  to  the 
subject  familiar  to  the  author,  there  are,  first  of  all,  descriptions 
of  measuring  instruments  and  of  the  methods  of  using  them  for 
obtaining  accurate  measurements  of  lengths.  In  these  so-called 
experiments  the  student  may  learn  to  use  the  micrometer  caliper^ 
the  vernier  caliper,  the  spherometer,  the  dividing  engine,  the 
comparator,  or  the  kathetometer.  Yet  when  he  has  learned  to- 
use  these  things,  has  he  acquired  something  which  is  of  sufii- 
cient  value  to  repay  him  for  the  time  expended  ?  Are  any  of 
the  purposes  of  the  laboratory  work  subserved  by  these  exer- 
cises? Some  claim  that  skill  in  the  use  of  these  instruments- 
will  be  needed  in  later  experiments,  hence  they  should  be 
learned  now — formerly  a  powerful  argument  in  educational 
matters,  but  now,  fortunately,  nearly  obsolete.  Now  studies- 
appear  in  the  curriculum  because  of  their  educative  value,  not 
because  their  subject-matter  may  possibly  be  used  at  some 
future  time  by  some  few  of  the  students. 

But  if  it  is  granted  that  in  this  case  the  preparation  for  future 
use  is  sufficient  justification  for  their  retention,  provided  that 
future  use  is  important  enough,  we  must  then  ask  what  that 
future  use  is.  When  wq  look  farther  in  the  manuals,  again 
using  physics  as  an  example,  we  find  these  instruments  used 
in  determining  numerous  coefficients  and  other  physical  con- 
stants—coefficients of  expansion  of  solids  and  gases,  coefficients- 
of  rigidity,  of  restitution,  of  elasticity,  of  cubical  compressi- 
bility, together  with  densities  of  a  score  of  substances,  solids 
liquid  and  gaseous,  by  a  dozen  different  methods.  Again  the 
question  arises,  for  what  educational  purpose?  All  these  coeffi* 
cients  have  been  most  carefully  determined  by  experts,  so  that 
their  values  are  very  approximately  known.  Why  ask  a  student,, 
an  amateur,  to  redetermine  them,  allowing  him  perhaps  two 
hours  for  work  that  really  requires  days?  Is  it  necessary  for 
furnishing  him  with  the  sensory  basis  for  the  comprehension  of 
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much  needed  laws?  Or  is  it  because  by  this  exercise  his  moral 
perceptions  are  rendered  more  sensitive,  since  the  instructor 
requires  him  to  get  a  result  that  deviates  but  a  small  amount 
from  the  accepted  standard  value?  If  so,  why  is  it  frequently 
necessary  to  devise  such  elaborate  systems  of  filing  results  and 
making  reports  as  are  often  found  desirable? 

Perhaps  an  accurate  quantitative  knowledge  of  these  coeffi- 
cients is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  important  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  perhaps  not;  but  at  any  rate,  a  student 
gains  from  these  experiments  manipulative  skill,  a  sensitive 
touch,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  accuracy  (this  latter 
because  his  report  is  refused  if  too  much  at  variance  with  the 
instructor's  idea  of  what  it  should  be).  Still,  is  the  college 
the  place  to  develop  such  skill  in  manipulation?  For  the 
favored  few  who  are  going  to  spend  their  lives  in  scientific 
work,  yes.  But  there  yet  remains  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents who  are  not  going  to  enter  technical  science  as  a  profes- 
sion; what  need  have  they  of  such  highly  specialized  skill? 
Is  the  lawyer  who  can  measure  the  diameter  of  a  bicycle  ball 
to  the  thousandth  of  a  millimeter  better  than  one  who  can 
measure  one  only  to  hundredths?  Can  the  former  split  hairs 
with  greater  facility  than  the  latter  because  of  this  manipulative 
ability  ? 

'  Moreover,  the  modern  educational  doctrine,  which  bases  all 
true  learning  on  motor  or  dynamic  factors,  tells  us  that  different 
kinds  of  motor  training  are  appropriate  to  different  stages  of 
growth.  In  an  ideal  case,  the  child  is  gaining  his  motor  edu- 
cation in  acquiring  mastery  of  his  own  arms  and  legs.  At  a 
later  stage,  his  motor  education  becomes  more  subtile,  delicate, 
and  detailed — he  learns  to  write,  to  whittle,  or  to  saw  along  a 
line,  etc.  During  his  youth  he  is  also  getting  motor  experi- 
ences with  things  about  him — ^bicycles,  trolley  cars,  trains, 
boats,  etc.  At  the  college  age,  the  center  of  gravity  of  his 
motor  experiences  has  passed  over  from  experiences  of  the 
more  external,  mechanical  sort  to  those  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic nature.  He  is  then  learning  the  ways  of  the  world  and 
the  usages  of  society.  When  he  reaches  this  stage  he  masters 
the  motor  experiences  proper  to  an  earlier  age  less  easily  than 
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at  the  earlier  age.  Hence,  in  the  ideal  case,  the  general  stu- 
dent should  acquire  whatever  manual  dexterity  is  necessary  for 
his  future  welfare  before  his  college  years.  The  development 
of  this  form  of  dexterity  should,  therefore,  form  no  part  of  the 
aims  of  a  college  laboratory  intended  for  students  who  are  not 
going  into  scientific  work  as  a  profession. 

But  to  return  to  our  manuals :  if  we  reject  experiments  in 
measurements  for  measurement's  own  sake,  and  if  we  also 
spurn  the  re-determination  of  known  constants  and  coefficients 
as  barren  and  sterile  work,  what  may  we  do  in  a  college  lab- 
oratory? There  seems  to  be  a  little  left.  No,  here  are  the 
*'laws"  that  need  verification  or  re-discovery.  There  are 
Boyle's  law,  and  the  laws  of  boiling,  the  laws  of  freezing,  of 
evaporation,  of  motion,  of  the  inclined  plane,  of  gravitation,  of 
magnetism,  of  induced  currents,  of  lenses,  of  mirrors,  etc. 
Here  is  material  for  many  a  course. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  material,  and  valuable 
material,  enough  here  for  everyone.  Yet  the  educational 
effects  obtained  with  this  material  depend  as  much  on  how  it 
is  used  as  architectural  effects  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the 
building  materials  are  used.  We  may  construct  from  the  same 
materials  a  Greek  temple,  perfect  in  its  symmetry  and  unity, 
the  complete  realization  of  a  limited  ideal ;  or  we  may  rear  up 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  spires  aspiring  to  the  clouds;  or 
we  may  chuck  together  a  modern  flat  building,  with  steam 
heat,  tile  floors,  and  a  sewer-brick  back.  We  build  the  first 
in  the  child's  mind  when  we  dogmatically  present  the  laws  of 
science  as  fixed  and  changeless,  axiomatic  in  character,  and 
worked  into  a  logically  perfect  system ;  the  second  results 
when  the  laws  are  shown  in  their  true  light  as  statements  of 
men's  ideals  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  world  about 
them ;  and  we  degenerate  to  the  flat  building  when  all  is  done 
solely  for  the  sake  of  practical  applications,  for  man's  physical 
comfort,  and  for  commercial  ends. 

The  first  requisite  of  an  experiment  that  is  intended  to  verify 
a  law  is  that  it  should  not  verify  it  exactly.  The  student  should 
see  clearly  that  the  measurements  lead  us  to  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  law — ^the  closer,  the  greater  the  care  with  which  the 
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work  is  done.  He  must  recognize  that  the  law  is  the  limit 
toward  which  the  results  of  the  experiment  seem  to  point.  But 
he  must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  that  there  is  always  a  narrow 
gap  or  chasm  of  great  depth  between  the  results  of  the  most 
accurate  experiments  and  the  laws,  and  that  it  is  from  this 
bottomless  abyss  that  the  future  great  discoveries  in  science 
will  be  drawn.  If  we  dam  up  this  chasm  with  dogmatism  and 
bravado,  we  close  the  eyes  of  the  learner  to  the  true  spirit  of 
science,  and  render  him  a  memory  crammer  and  a  mummy  as 
far  as  science  goes.  Hence,  a  student's  measurements  should 
not  verify  the  supposed  law,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
try  to  see  whether  he  too  can  conceive  the  law  to  be  correct  in 
the  ideal  case,  after  making  proper  allowances  for  the  crudities 
of  himself  and  of  his  apparatus. 

These  experiments  that  deal  with  the  great  principles  of 
physics  seem  to  be  commendable  when  presented  in  the 
manner  just  described,  because  they  furnish  the  sensory  basis 
for  a  just  comprehension  of  the  principles.  Besides,  they  may 
be  made  to  give  true  conceptions  of  scientific  work  and  of  the 
value  of  quantitative  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  claim  that  the  attempt  to  verify 
anything  in  the  laboratory  is  pernicious,  leading  the  students  to 
try  to  see  what  they  believe  they  ought  to  see,  rather  than  to 
see  things  as  they  really  are.  It  is  claimed,  rightly,  that  this 
tendency  is  most  injurious  to  a  youth's  morals,  and  it  certainly 
is  in  complete  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  true  science.  In  order 
to  avoid  all  chance  of  such  calamity,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  laboratory  experiments  consist  in  measurements  of  energy 
and  of  efficiency.  In  such  experiments  the  result  cannot  be 
known  in  advance.  Furthermore,  the  student  is  here  dealing 
with  problems  more  nearly  akin  to  those  that  actually  arise  in 
the  world  about  him.  He  is  trying  to  find  out  how  much  work 
a  given  system  is  able  to  do  under  given  conditions,  and  how 
much  has  to  be  paid  to  the  system  in  order  to  do  it.  Such 
experiments,  in  addition,  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  work  that 
can  be  done  by  a  machine  is  never  greater  than  the  work  that  is 
done  on  it — that  something  cannot  be  obtained  for  nothing. 
YeSf  these  energy  transformations  and  transferences  certainly 
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furnish  a  fruitful  and  valuable  field,  and  one  that  has  not  yet 
been  worked  much,  from  which  to  select  experiments  for  a 
laboratory  course.  These  experiments  deal  with  the  real 
matter  of  physics — energy — and  are  on  that  account  more 
fundamental  than  the  others. 

And  yet  it  seems  hard  to  escape  the  application  of  the  new 
concepts  of  dynamic  education  to  even  this  type  of  experiments 
in  the  case  of  the  non-specialist  or  general  student.  If  the  col- 
lege age  is  for  him  the  golden  opportunity  for  obtaining  motor 
education  in  social  and  economic  matters,  of  what  use  is  the 
scientific  laboratory  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  ^ 
end?  He  has  passed  the  age  particularly  devoted  to  motor 
education  in  the  physical  and  mechanical  world,  i.  ^.,  the  age 
in  which  dynamic  experiences  with  natural  phenomena  make 
their  most  vivid  and  lasting  impressions  on  him,  and  in  which 
the  problems  which  he  is  interested  to  solve  deal  largely  with 
such  things.  His  earlier  eager  curiosity  concerning  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  physical  world  about  him  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  no  less  eager  curiosity  about  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  social  human  world  into  which  he  is  just  entering. 
To  drive  such  a  one  through  a  college  laboratory  course  is  to 
retard  his  progress,  and  arrest  his  normal  development.  To 
him  the  college  laboratory  is  like  a  restaurant  in  which  only 
cold  potatoes  are  obtainable — nourishing,  perhaps,  but  some- 
what past  their  prime. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  for  the  normal  non-specialist  the 
present  instruction  in  laboratory  science,  with  its  wealth  of 
exactness  and  technical  detail,  is  a  misfit.  It  is  a  warmed- 
over  course,  in  which  the  same  principles  and  experiments  that 
are  presented  in  the  high  school  are  again  reviewed  in  greater 
detail,  and  with  greater  emphasis  on  technique.  What  is 
needed  for  these  general  students  in  college  is  a  discussion  of 
the  bearings  of  science  on  the  history  and  present  forms  of 
social  and  economic  life,  with  no  laboratory  work  of  the 
present  sort,  rather  than  the  customary  re-hash  of  a  subject- 
matter  from  which  the  juice  should  already  have  been  pressed. 
In  other  words,  the  college  course  in  science  should  try  to  give 
to  the  student  who  seeks  breadth  and  culture  a  new  and  en- 
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larged  view  of  the  value  and  the  bearing  of  science  in  human 
life»  rather  than  to  fill  him  with  a  more  detailed  and  more 
highly  specialized  mass  of  information,  which,  at  his  age, 
ordinarily  interests  him  but  little,,  and  arouses  his  enthusiasm 
even  less. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  a  course  in  science  in 
college  would  be  very  different  from  any  now  given  there.  If 
the  science  were  physics,  the  proposed  course  might  begin  with 
a  discussion  of  the  steam  engine.  The  discussion  would  not 
be  conducted  as  is  now  generally  done,  by  beginning  with 
statements  of  Boyle's  law,  of  the  law  of  Charles,  of  the  laws 
of  saturated  vapors,  of  Joule's  equivalent,  etc.  It  would  rather 
first  consider  the  uses  of  machines  of  various  kinds  in  early 
times,  the  economic  circumstances  that  produced  the  necessity 
for  a  greater  source  of  power  than  the  water  wheels  and  wind 
mills  then  in  use,  and  the  early  attempts  at  the  use  of  steam, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  their  failure.  The  work  of 
Watt  might  then  be  studied  carefully,  to  be  followed  by  the 
consideration  of  the  contributions  of  Rumford,  Him,  Joule, 
Clausius,  Mayer,  Stephenson,  Fulton,  and  others,  leading 
eventually  to  the  modern  steam  engine  and  its  efiiciency,  or 
rather,  its  inefiiciency.  Along  with  this,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  social  and  economic  changes  conditioned  by  or 
closely  connected  with  the  development  of  the  steam  engine, 
and  of  its  application  to  manufacture  and  to  transportation.  In 
all  this  there  should  be,  for  the  general  student,  no  laboratory 
work,  but  plenty  of  demonstration  experiments,  lantern  slides, 
photographs,  and  collateral  reading. 

When  the  steam  engine  was  finished »  electricity  might  be 
taken  up  in  the  same  way.  The  electric  telegraph  and  the 
dynamo  and  the  telephone  have  certainly  affected  economic 
and  social  life  in  a  powerful  way,  and  played  an  important 
part  in  bringing  about  present  conditions.  The  entire  subject 
of  electricity  could  easily  be  brought,  if  desired,  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 

Practical  appliances  like  those  just  mentioned  should  not, 
however,  receive  all  of  the  attention  of  the  class.  The  achieve- 
ments in  pure  science  must  not  be  neglected.    Thus  the  Coper- 
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nican  system  of  astronomy  has  certainly  had  a  tremendous 
effect  on  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  and  the  modern 
electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  may  be  considered  as  but  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  general  drift  of  society  towards 
conceptions  of  unity  and  of  solidarity.  Thus  while  the  prac- 
tical achievements  of  science  have  been  enabling  men  to  attain 
the  modern  physical  and  external  unity  of  the  world,  the  great 
theories  and  hypotheses  of  science  have  been  playing  a  no  less 
important  part  in  our  inner  development  toward  conceptions  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  unity. 

Such  a  course  in  science  would  certainly  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral student  when  he  is  gaining  his  motor  education  in  social 
and  economic  matters,  because  the  problems  in  whose  solution 
he  is  interested  lie  mainly  in  those  fields.  That  this  is  an  ideal 
whose  attainment  cannot  be  immediate  all  will  admit,  since  it 
assumes  that  the  student  has  had  the  necessary  motor  training 
in  physical  and  mechanical  matters  in  his  earlier  education. 
But  even  if  he  has  not  had  this,  would  it  not  be  better  to  give 
him  in  college  the  training  suited  to  his  age  and  tastes — to 
awaken  his  real  enthusiasm  through  the  problems  in  which  he 
is  especially  interested — than  either  to  try  to  make  up  back 
deficiencies  in  a  manner  that  is  necessarily  mechanical  because 
it  is  a  misfit,  or  to  repeat  in  a  more  abstract  and  technical  way 
the  work  covered  in  his  high  school  course  ? 

The  important  points  that  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  in  this 
discussion  are  briefly  these :  i .  For  the  specialist  in  science  or 
in  engineering,  college  laboratory  work  of  the  right  sort  is  an 
essential  part  of  his  professional  training.  2.  For  the  non- 
technical or  general  student,  college  laboratory  work  is  neither 
essential  nor  desirable ;  the  emphasis  in  this  case  should  be 
laid  on  the  services  of  science  in  developing  and  maintaining 
intellectual,  social,  and  economic  life.  3.  For  all  students,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  proper  motor  training  in 
matters  of  natural  phenomena  be  given  during  the  pre-college 
ages ;  this  training  should  include  laboratory  work  of  the  right 
sort  in  profusion. 
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S  a  usual  thing  a  child  when  unrestrained  is 
natural;  there  is  no  artificiality,  no  shamming. 
Human  nature  has  free  play ;  and  the  doings  of 
children  reveal  with  great  clearness  their  psycho- 
logical make-up.  Accordingly  one  who  has 
made  child-life  a  study  can  forecast  with  consid- 
erable exactness  the  child's  probable  future. 
For  the  strong  psychological  tendencies  of  child- 
life  will  usually  (though  not  always)  become  the  dominant 
principles  in  later  life. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed  whether  the  child  is 
self-possessed  or  difiident.  A  self-possessed  child  and  a  difli- 
dent  child  may  do  the  same  thing  or  similar  things,  and  it 
indicates  one  psychological  tendency  in  one  child,  and  some- 
thing entirely  diflferent  in  the  other. 

A  diffident  child  has  a  hard  time.  He  is  sure  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  is  often  unjustly  punished.  He  is  easily 
flustrated  by  new  surroundings  which  destroy  for  the  time 
being  his  mental  equilibrium.  Hence  he  does  things  which 
are  contrary  to  his  real  nature.  He  may  even  tell  the  untruth, 
and  he  is  belying  himself  continually.  Be  lenient  with  such  a 
child.  Judge  him  not  by  his  occasional  misdeeds  and  mis- 
takes, especially  such  that  occur  when  he  is  in  uncustomary 
surroundings. 

In  observing  a  diffident  child,  note  his  ways  and  doings  when 
at  home  and  in  his  customary  surroundings.  If  he  is  generous, 
thoughtful,  obedient  and  truthful,  it  marks  him  as  possessing  a 
noble  and  trustworthy  nature.  Such  a  child  may,  when  away 
from  home  or  when  company  is  present,  contradict  all  these 
noble  qualities. 

There  is  hope  for  diffident  children.  They  may  not  develop 
as  rapidly  as  other  children,  but  many  have  become  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  world,  and  many  outgrow  their  affliction. 
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It  is  different  with  a  self-possessed  child.  He  is  not  easily 
flustrated;  new  surroundings  and  scenes  do  not  disturb  his 
mental  equilibrium.  He  often  does  better  away  from  home 
and  when  company  is  present  than  at  other  times.  This  is  the 
reverse  to  the  exhibitions  of  a  diffident  child.  A  self-possessed 
child  should  not  be  pushed  forward,  flattered  and  made  too 
much  of.  He  should  be  made  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  his 
doings,  and  his  misdeeds  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Several  interesting  cases  of  the  doings  of  children  have 
come  to  my  notice.  A  college  professor  was  once  much  con- 
cerned about  his  four  year  old  little  girl  who  frequently  told 
her  parents  that  she  saw  strange  dogs  and  cats  in  the  different 
rooms  of  the  house.  The  parents  would  go  where  the  child 
said  she  saw  the  strange  animals,  but  nothing  would  be  found. 
The  professor  could  not  account  for  the  child's  untruthfulness, 
and  talking  to  her  and  punishing  her  did  little  good.  A  few 
inquiries  led  to  a  solution  of  the  case.  The  girl  was  much 
delighted  every  time  her  parents  searched  for  the  animals. 
This  fact  gave  the  key  to  the  situation. 

The  moral  faculty,  the  last  to  assert  itself,  had  not  become  a 
vital  force  in  her  life.  But  she  was  an  acute  observer,  rea- 
soner  and  planner.  She  understood  the  logic  of  cause  and 
effect.  At  some  time  she  had  seen  her  parents  search  the 
house  for  something  (it  may  have  been  a  dog  or  a  cat) ,  and  it 
pleased  her.  Since  then,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her  parents 
search  the  rooms,  she  had  told  of  seeing  and  of  hearing  the 
animals.  She  was  not  concerned  about  the  moral  side  of  the 
case. 

The  child's  strong  trait  was  the  ability  to  plan  in  order  to 
bring  about  her  wishes.  This  is  prophetic  of  a  good  business 
woman  and  a  leader  in  society — one  who  can  manage  things. 
The  girl's  untruthfulness  at  this  age  did  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  she  would  always  be  so.  For  the  moral  faculty,  the 
last  to  assert  itself,  sometimes  does  not  become  a  vital  power 
until  the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  girl  had  been  anxious  and  fearful 
when  her  parents  were  searching  for  the  supposed  intruders,  it 
would  have  indicated  that  she  failed  to  distinguish  between  her 
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imagination  and  the  reality.  Many  children,  and  even  older 
people 9  have  this  trouble.  In  this  case  she  would  hear  and  see 
the  animals  in  her  vivid  imagination.  Children  sometimes  tell 
that  they  have  seen  people  and  what  these  people  said  to  them, 
when  in  fact  they  have  not  seen  the  people  at  all.  They  have 
only  imagined  what  they  think  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

A  nine  years'  old  girl  was  going  home  from  school  one 
night  when  several  pigs  that  happened  to  be  in  a  field  came 
near  her.  She  was  much  frightened  and  ran  to  her  home,  and 
rushed  into  the  house  greatly  excited,  exclaiming  that  the  pigs 
had  bitten  her.  There  were  no  indications  on  her  clothes  or 
body  that  the  pigs  had  touched  her.  It  was  only  a  case  of 
strong  imagination,  and  of  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  the 
imagination  and  the  reality. 

Another  case:  There  were  two  sisters  about  eleven  and 
thirteen  years  of  age.  When  the  younger  girl  found  anything 
at  school,  as  a  lead  pencil  or  bookmark,  she  would  at  once  try 
to  find  its  owner.  But  when  the  older  girl  found  anything  she 
did  not  try  to  find  the  owner,  but  quietly  laid  the  article  aside, 
and  in  a  few  days  would  appropriate  it  for  her  own  use.  When 
asked  where  she  got  the  new  pencil,  ribbon  or  bookmark,  her 
answer  would  be  that  she  found  it,  and  not  finding  the  owner 
used  it  herself. 

The  thirteen  year  old  girl's  course  indicates  a  selfish  and  a 
cunning  nature.  Such  a  person  is  ready  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  over  others,  and  sometimes  is  not  too  honest.  The 
sister's  course  is  prophetic  of  a  person  frank  and  honest. 

Another  case :  A  self-possessed  four  years'  old  girl  was  well 
behaved  at  home  when  no  company  was  present.  But  when- 
ever company  was  present,  or  she  was  away  from  home,  she 
was  a  different  child.  She  would  romp  on  the  floor,  tip  over 
chairs,  knock  the  dishes  from  the  table  and  spill  things,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  her  parents.  Talking  with  her  even  before 
people,  sending  her  to  bed  without  her  supper,  and  other 
punishments  had  little  effect.  The  parents  did  not  understand 
her,  and  she  was  growing  worse  instead  of  better.  A  psychol- 
ogist who  had  given  special  attention  to  child-study  visited  the 
family  a  few  days  and  discovered  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
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The  child  was  vainglorious  and  wanted  to  attract  attention  to 
herself — ^that  was  all.  She  did  as  she  did  in  order  to  get  people 
to  notice  her,  and  of  course  she  cared  little  about  what  she  did. 
When  her  mother  had  talked  to  her  for  her  misdoings  before 
company  it  only  helped  her  in  her  ambition ,  for  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  her.  This  girl's  doings  were  pro- 
phetic of  a  future  woman  determined  at  all  cost  to  be  the  center 
of  popularity  and  notice.  The  remedy  was  simply  this :  to  pay 
as  little  attention  to  her  antics  as  possible,  and  to  give  her 
special  notice  when  she  did  as  she  should. 

Another  case :  A  little  seven  years'  old  boy  was  arrested  with 
older  lads  breaking  into  a  car.  He  was  handed  over  to  his 
parents  for  punishment,  and  for  his  punishment  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wear  his  sister's  dress  for  a  few  days.  This  kept  him 
in  the  house  and  off  the  streets,  because  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
seen  wearing  a  dress.  The  little  fellow  had  often  been  in 
trouble.  His  weakness  was  in  not  being  able  to  say  No  when 
he  was  dared  to  do  anything.  His  mates,  knowing  this  weak- 
ness, often  dared  him  to  do  things ;  he  would  accept  the  dare, 
and  often  got  into  trouble.  Wearing  his  sister's  dress  may  have 
possibly  helped  to  strengthen  his  power  of  resisting  evil.  The 
boy  needed  most  careful  training  by  experts  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  weak  side  of  his  nature.  There  should  be  a 
special  institution  for  such  children. 

Another  case :  Two  boys  about  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  went  berrying.  The  younger  boy,  under  the  pretense  of 
helping  the  other,  told  him  where  to  go  in  order  to  find  good 
picking.  Behold  the  older  boy's  surprise  when  he  discovered 
that  his  companion  was  shrewdly  keeping  ahead  and  picking 
the  nicest  and  the  largest  berries  from  all  the  bushes,  while  he 
(the  older  boy)  was  picking  the  smaller  berries.  The  younger 
boy  showed  the  spirit  of  a  traitor  who  would  sacrifice  his  best 
friends  when  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  himself. 

Another  case :  A  five  years'  old  boy  attended  a  church  social 
where  partners  were  selected  for  the  supper  by  numbered  cards. 
It  happened  that  his  partner  was  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his 
great-grandmother.  Everybody  knew  that  he  would  have  much 
preferred  someone  else.     And  many  boys  at  his  age  would  have 
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showed  their  disappointmenty  and  would  have  tried  to  make 
other  arrangements.  But  not  this  boy  who  carried  his  part 
through  as  if  his  partner  was  his  real  choice.  This  indicated  a 
strong  character  and  was  prophetic  of  the  future  man  who  would 
not  whine  when  things  did  not  go  to  please  him,  but  would  go 
through  life  as  calmly  as  an  ocean  steamer  rides  through  the 
waves.  His  neighbors  will  not  know  when  he  is  disappointed 
in  his  expectations. 

Another  case :  A  young  boy  had  the  craving  to  torture  in- 
sects and  small  animals.  He  often  did  so.  He  was  punished 
by  his  parents,  but  the  abnormal  propensity  was  never  cor- 
rected and  the  result  was  that  he  became  a  murderer. 

Another  case :  A  nine  years'  old  boy  saw  a  little  child  step  in 
front  of  a  rapidly  approaching  trolley  car.  The  boy  rushed  to 
the  child,  grabbed  him  and  snatched  him  away  from  danger. 
Such  quick  action  in  emergency  is  made  possible  by  the  rapid 
working  of  the  mind.  Three  mental  states  follow  one  another 
in  rapid  succession*  First,  the  danger  or  the  critical  situation  is 
seen ;  second,  the  course  of  action  is  decided  upon ;  and  third, 
the  will  is  exerted  to  action.  Many  people  cannot  act  thus 
quickly,  because  the  mental  states  do  not  follow  one  another 
rapidly  enough. 

Suppose  twenty  people  see  a  child  in  the  street  in  the  way  of 
a  runaway  team.  Before  half  of  them  would  even  think  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  before  most  of  the  rest  had  resolved  to 
act,  three  or  four  might  rush  for  the  child  and  snatch  him  from 
danger. 

People  who  can  act  instantly  in  emergencies  make  heroes, 
exceptionally  good  business  men,  soldiers  and  generals.  Al- 
most every  day  the  papers  tell  of  heroic  achievements  by  such 
people ;  many  a  business  man  owes  his  success  to  instantly 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities ;  and  the  greatest  generals  of 
the  world  have  achieved  many  of  their  victories  through  the 
same  virtue.  Perhaps  few  generals  have  equaled  the  Cuban 
leader,  Macceo,  in  this  respect.  If  Macceo  had  had  a  military 
training  and  an  opportunity,  he  would  doubtless  have  become 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  As  it  was,  he  could 
outwit  and  baffle  the  greatest  generals  Spain  could  send  against 
him. 
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Another  case :  The  lad  Samuel,  when  perhaps  about  twelve 
years  old,  felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  high  priest,  Eli,  that  his 
office,  would  not  descend  to  his  sons.  It  must  have  been  a  hard 
thing  for  the  lad  to  break  this  awful  news  to  his  master.  But  the 
fact  that  Samuel  did  so  proved  him  to  be  brave  and  courageous 
— the  characteristics  of  a  prophet.  So  to-day  children  who  do 
hard  things  from  the  sense  of  duty  are  the  future  prophets  and 
leaders. 

In  a  certain  place  where  I  was  the  pastor  of  the  church,  there 
lived  a  peculiar  woman.  She  had  only  a  few  friends ;  she  was 
mad  with  most  everybody,  and  did  not  speak  to  many  of  her 
neighbors.  She  made  herself  very  unhappy  as  well  as  all 
around  her  uncomfortable.  From  a  person  who  had  always 
known  the  woman,  and  who  had  been  her  schoolmate,  I  learned 
how  the  woman  did  when  a  girl.  She  was  very  imaginative, 
and  had  a  haughty  and  jealous  disposition.  Unless  she  could 
be  first  and  have  the  best  place  in  their  school  games,  she 
imagined  that  the  other  girls  were  trying  to  slight  her,  and  she 
would  leave  them  and  go  away  by  herself  and  sulk.  It  might 
be  days  before  she  would  speak  to  them. 

The  woman  carried  through  life  this  unfortunate  disposition. 
She  imagined  that  her  neighbors  were  purposely  imposing  upon 
her  when  they  got  new  hats  or  other  clothing,  had  social  gath- 
erings at  their  homes,  or  painted  their  houses.  But  if  she  could 
have  the  best  of  everything,  and  be  first  in  'everything,  she  was 
satisfied. 

In  all  probability  she  was  a  spoiled  child  at  home,  and  had 
her  way  in  most  everything.  And  doubtless  her  parents  often 
put  themselves  out  to  humor  her.  The  girl  needed  just  the 
opposite  kind  of  training  in  order  to  correct  her  disagreeable 
habits.  She  should  have  been  made  to  be  pleasant  and  agree- 
able when  she  did  not  have  her  way.  What  a  blessing  it  would 
have  been  for  both  herself  and  others  if  her  disagreeable  habits 
had  been  corrected  I 

Much  can  be  told  by  watching  schoolboys  play  ball,  or  in 
fact,  most  any  game.  The  boy  who  plays  heartily  and  cheer- 
fully when  things  do  not  go  just  as  he  thinks  they  should  will, 
in  later  years,  if  he  lives,  be  a  most  useful  and  faithful  member 
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of  his  club  or  church.  He  will  be  a  member  who  can  be  relied 
upon.  But  the  boy  who  withdraws  from  the  game  when  he  is 
not  quite  pleased,  and  who  goes  about  telling  how  the  others  do 
not  know  how  to  play,  will  be  the  unstable  and  troublesome 
member  of  his  club  or  church.  He  will  be  the  small-natured 
whiner,  and  if  things  do  not  suit  him  he  will  withdraw,  and  will 
try  to  injure  those  who  do  not  happen  to  please  him. 

There  is  need  of  a  new  profession.  Many  parents  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  psychological  study  of  child-life. 
Therefore,  they  often  fail  to  understand  their  children  who  are 
misjudged  and  often  wrongly  punished.  This  does  a  child  a 
life-long  injury. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  child-life,  students  should  locate 
in  cities  and  large  centers  as  child  observers  and  parent  ad- 
visers. Parents  who  are  conscious  of  not  understanding  their 
children,  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  train  them,  should  consult 
the  observer ;  and  he  or  she  (young  ladies  as  a  rule  would  be 
better  for  this  work  than  young  men)  in  many  instances  might 
live  with  the  family  a  day  or  two.  Then  the  observer  would 
be  able  to  advise  the  parents  in  regard  to  the  needed  treatment 
of  their  children,  in  order  to  suppress  wrong  psychological  ten- 
dencies and  to  strengthen  the  weak  tendencies.  In  fact,  such  a 
trained  observer  should  visit  and  even  stay  a  day  or  two  in 
every  family  with  children.  Such  a  work  would  prove  a  great 
blessing.  Parents  would  be  helped  to  understand  their  chil- 
dren better.  And  many  a  child  would  be  saved  from  going  to 
the  reform  school  and  from  a  criminal  life.  Also  the  diffident 
children  would  be  helped  to  overcome  their  affliction.  The 
rise  of  this  profession  may  be  looked  for  during  the  present 
century. 
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MRS.    FLORKNCB  MILNBR,  DBTROIT,  MICHIGAN 

|HEN  the  Grafton  High  School  moved  into  its  new 
building,  the  question  of  changing  the  character 
of  the  discipline  was  raised  by  several  of  the 
thirty  or  more  teachers.  Mr.  Gray,  the  princi- 
pal, was  one  of  those  large-minded,  human  men, 
who  believe  in  natural  administration  with  the 
fewest  possible  rules  and  the  least  possible  ma- 
chinery. Miss  Wilson  and  he  were  in  perfect 
accord  so  far  as  they  had  any  conscious  theory,  and  several 
years  of  this  spirit  had  resulted  in  a  corps  of  teachers  most  of 
whom  were  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  this  attitude.  But  here 
and  there  was  one  who  longed  for  the  ease  that  comes  to  a 
teacher  when  machinery  does  the  work  of  the  individual,  and 
some  honestly  believed  that  the  machine-product  was  better. 
Now  at  the  close  of  a  period  each  boy  or  girl  went  directly  to 
his  next  duty.  The  result  was  that  the  fifteen  hundred  pupils, 
without  apparent  system,  but  equally  without  disorder,  thronged 
the  corridors,  moving  without  self-consciousness,  and  with  the 
quiet  natural  to  any  crowd  in  which  the  large  majority  are 
earnestly  and  honestly  going  about  their  business. 

So  much  was  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Gray  decided  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  teachers  at  the  first  meeting  called  in  the 
new  building.  There  had  been  some  discussion  of  the  problem, 
so  all  knew  the  main  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Gray  put  the  question  fairly  as  to  the  wisdom,  under  the 
new  environment,  of  attempting  something  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching military  order.  Should  the  pupils  pass  to  and  from 
classes  in  single  file  ?  Should  they  be  told  to  move  about  the 
corridors  at  all  times  without  talking?  Should  the  halls  be 
policed  in  order  to  enforce  such  regulations  ?  He  asked  for  a 
perfectly  frank  expression,  calling  upon  each  one  by  name. 

Some  believed  in  the  old  method  as  the  best  to  develop 
strength  and  independence  and  personal  responsibility.     A  few 
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were  emphatic  in  their  support  of  more  machinery ,  of  an  ap- 
proach to  military  system,  while  some  of  less  experience  were 
wavering. 

Mr.  Gray  left  Miss  Wilson  for  the  last,  for  everyone  knew 
her  opinion,  and  they  expected  from  her  a  forcible  argument  in 
favor  of  the  present  system,  and  they  turned  with  interest  to 
where  she  sat  a  little  at  one  side. 

**  It  ought  to  be  much  simpler  to  govern  a  school  upon  the 
mechanical  lines  that  some  have  indicated,"  said  Miss  Wilson, 
**  but,  Mr.  Gray,  there  is  one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
putting  it  into  practice,"  and  an  amused  expression  came  over 
her  face. 

**  What  is  it.  Miss  Wilson  ?  " 

**The  school  would  be  compelled  to  have  a  new  principal,  a 
new  preceptress,  and  almost  an  entire  new  corps  of  teachers." 

There  was  silence  for  an  instant,  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter, 
which  showed  that  all  appreciated  the  impossibility  of  the 
present  force  ever  bringing  itself  down  to  the  pettiness  and 
narrowness  of  the  policy  hinted  at. 

Miss  Wilson's  remark  closed  the  discussion  forever,  and  the 
school  continued  to  be  run  on  the  assumption  that  its  members 
could  be  trusted  to  respond  to  rational  treatment. 

Miss  Wilson  always  dared  go  a  little  farther  in  the  matter  of 
liberty  than  any  of  the  other  teachers,  for  she  knew  her  own 
strength,  and  was  able  to  check  things  whenever  liberty  ap- 
proached license.  She  appreciated  the  devotion  of  young 
people  to  each  other,  and  their  delight  in  intimate  association. 
She  knew  that  it  was  a  satisfaction  for  boy  or  girl  just  to  sit 
next  to  a  close  personal  friend ;  so  in  the  seating  of  the  room 
she  allowed  the  young  people,  as  far  as  possible,  to  carry  out 
their  own  wishes.  If  they  failed  to  control  themselves,  then 
she  put  them  as  far  from  the  place  they  coveted  as  the  condi- 
tions of  the  room  allowed.  She  was  as  firm  in  her  severity, 
when  severity  became  necessary,  as  she  was  sympathetic  in  her 
view  of  their  side  of  a  question.  Beneath  the  velvet  glove  they 
knew  the  iron  hand  of  justice  would  close  upon  them  if  they 
compelled  the  issue. 

In  the  fall  Mark  and  Lawrence  had  secured  seats  together 
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in  the  back  row  just  in  front  of  the  window  where  the  gold  fish 
lived.  The  boys  wei^e  great  friends*  and  Miss  Wilson  enjoyed 
watching  their  ways  of  showing  regard  for  each  other.  The 
uninitiated  might  have  thought  them  sworn  enemies,  or  at  least 
indifferent  to  each  other,  but  a  close  observer  would  have 
noticed  that  they  were  never  separated  unnecessarily. 

The  stillness  of  the  early  forenoon  intensity  brooded  over  the 
room. 

<<  Quit  it  I  *'  came  in  audible  whisper  from  Lawrence,  follow- 
ing the  crackling  sound  of  crushed  paper. 

Miss  Wilson,  a  few  seats  away  helping  Ruth  with  her  alge- 
bra, caught  Mark's  watchful  glance  and  deduced  that  he  was 
the  offender.  Lawrence  was  busy  at  some  written  task  and 
Mark,  by  way  of  manifesting  his  affectionate  interest,  had,  boy 
fashion,  snatched  the  paper  from  under  Lawrence's  hand.  She 
shook  her  head  at  the  two  boys ;  they  acknowledged  the  re- 
proof and  Miss  Wilson,  assuming  that  the  disturbance  would 
end  there,  continued  her  attention  to  Ruth's  algebra  difficulty. 

Two  minutes  later  there  came  a  crash,  and  Lawrence  was 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  It  was  over  in  an  instant,  with  Law- 
rence back  in  his  seat  and  Mark's  eyes  glued  to  his  book.  The 
only  trace  of  the  disturbance  was  the  frown  upon  Lawrence's 
face,  and  the  convulsive  shaking  of  Mark's  shoulders  from 
suppressed  laughter. 

Miss  Wilson  did  not  hasten  to  the  spot;  she  waited  until 
Ruth  had  finished  her  example. 

**  You  are  the  one  to  blame,  aren't  you,  Mark?"  she  asked 
when  she  finally  stepped  to  his  side. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Wilson,"  he  replied,  rising  to  his  feet. 

**You  may  gather  up  your  books  and  go  to  the  recitation 
seats  until  I  can  decide  upon  another  location  for  you,"  and 
Miss  Wilson  returned  to  Ruth  to  make  sure  that  the  girl  had 
fully  understood  the  explanation. 

The  day  passed  without  further  disturbance,  and  Mark  spent 
his  time,  when  not  in  class,  on  the  recitation  seats.  At  night 
Miss  Wilson  and  Mark  talked  the  situation  over. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Miss  Wilson,  '*  to  separate  you  and 
Lawrence,  for  I  know  it  means  much  to  both  of  you  to  sit 
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together,  but  something  is  due  to  me  and  to  the  school.  I  have 
tried  to  let  you  have  your  way  with  as  little  interference  as 
possible,  but  you  haven't  played  fair.  Yours  was  one  of  the 
most  desirable  seats  in  the  room ;  there  are  several  boys  sitting 
in  places  far  less  pleasant,  who  never  give  me  any  trouble. 
Justice  to  them  and  to  the  school  demands  that  you  should  be 
moved,  and  the  seat  given  to  someone  who  will  take  care  of 
himself." 

Only  silence  from  Mark. 

"You  know  it  is  never  easy  for  me  to  deprive  anyone  of 
what  gives  him  happiness,  but  I  can  see  no  other  just  way  out 
of  the  situation.  I  have  thought  and  thought  all  day,  but  can 
find  but  one  possible  course.     Can  you?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mark,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to 
indicate  really  how  he  felt  about  it. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  now.  You  may  think  it 
over  to*night,  and  if  you  can  plead  your  cause  in  the  morning, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  hearing." 

Mark  left  without  a  word,  but  giving  Miss  Wilson  the 
impression  of  suppressed  anger. 

As  she  left  her  desk,  she  stooped  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper 
that  had  evidently  fallen  from  Mark's  pile  of  books.  As  she 
did  so  her  eyes  caught,  in  writing  so  heavy  that  reading  it  was 
unconscious,  the  word  **  fool,"  then  the  same  word  underlined, 
then  written  in  capitals,  while  further  on  it  appeared  with 
various  forcible  adjectives  prefixed. 

'*  What  in  the  world  is  it  all  about?  "  thought  Miss  Wilson. 
Then  as  she  recognized  Mark's  handwriting  she  questioned, 
**  Does  he  mean  me?"  and  she  felt  the  blood  rush  to  her  face, 
for  she  did  not  think  she  merited  any  such  characterization. 
Opening  the  paper,  she  found  the  page  filled  with  a  boy's  mild 
profanity.  As  she  read,  the  expression  of  her  face  relaxed, 
a  smile  parted  her  lips,  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter. 

**The  poor  boy  I"  she  said  aloud,  **how  angry  he  must  be 
at  himself";  for  he  had  filled  the  page  with  maledictions 
against  himself  for  his  disloyalty  to  the  school  and  for  the 
betrayal  of  the  trust  placed  in  him. 

The  next  morning  Mark  was  waiting  for  Miss  Wilson  at  the 
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foot  of  the  hill.  He  took  the  books  out  of  her  hand,  and 
walked  silently  by  her  side. 

"  Well,  Mark,"  Miss  Wilson  said,  **  have  you  thought  out 
any  plan  ?  ** 

<*  No,  Miss  Wilson,  I  think  it's  up  to  me  to  move.  I  didn't 
play  fair,  and  as  long  as  you're  umpire  the  fellow  that  don't 
play  the  game  according  to  the  rules  has  to  be  put  out  of  it." 

Miss  Wilson  was  amused  at  the  boy's  way  of  summing  up 
the  situation,  but  made  no  reply,  for  just  then  they  reached  the 
door,  and  Miss  Wilson  had  her  own  plan,  which  she  did  not 
think  necessary  to  reveal  to  Mark. 

She  passed  on  into  the  girls'  cloak  room  adjoining  the  study 
room.  She  had  chosen  to  leave  her  wraps  here  rather  than 
with  the  other  teachers',  for  it  gave  her  additional  opportunity 
to  meet  the  girls  naturally,  and  get  a  few  minutes'  chat  with 
them  about  things  not  directly  connected  with  school  affairs. 
Without  seeming  purpose,  it  was  here  that  she  let  drop  occa- 
sional remarks  that  corrected  faults  in  the  girls'  dress — ^that 
eliminated  superfluous  ribbons  and  gew-gaws,  that  set  standards 
for  daintiness,  and  in  some  cases  for  cleanliness,  that  made  for 
clean,  crisp  hair,  and  well-cared*for  hands.  It  was  here  that 
they  talked  about  what  they  were  doing  outside  of  school,  and 
often  spoke  freely  of  many  things  that  would  not  otherwise 
come  to  Miss  Wilson's  notice. 

The  friendliness  and  confidence  gratified  her  especially  this 
morning,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  going  to  depend  upon  it 
later.  As  she  went  to  the  study  room,  everyone  she  passed 
gave  her  a  pleasant  <<  Good  morning.  Miss  Wilson,"  and  many 
at  their  seats  looked  their  welcome  with  nod  or  smile. 

Miss  Wilson  took  the  roll  herself  that  morning,  for  she 
wanted  to  feel  the  school  absolutely  in  her  own  hands.  She 
stepped  to  the  corner  of  the  piano  under  the  big  palm,  for  there 
she  had  a  diagonal  view  of  the  room  which  brought  every  face 
into  view. 

**  A  decision  has  to  be  made,"  she  began,  **  and  I  want  your 
help.  Most  of  you  know  of  Mark's  disorder  yesterday.  Of 
course  he  regrets  it,  but  any  amount  of  regret  does  not  wipe 
out  the  fact  that  he  did  you  and  me  and  himself  an  injustice. 
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He  has  betrayed  my  trust,  and  logically  has  forfeited  the  priv- 
ilege of  sitting  with  his  best  friend  in  one  of  the  most  desirable 
seats.  Mark  agrees  with  me,  and  makes  no  plea  to  be  returned 
to  his  old  place.  He  has  not  even  offered  any  promises  as  to 
what  he  wilt  do  if  I  will  allow  him  to  go  back.  Nevertheless 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  would  be  his  last  offense  of 
that  sort.  Simple  justice  demands  that  Mark  go  into  one  of 
the  most  dismal  seats  in  the  room.  I  am  putting  the  case 
before  you  to  ask  if  you  are  willing  that  I  should  '  let  mercy 
season  justice.'    What  shall  I  do?" 

"  Let  him  go  back  I " 

"  He  needn't  move  I" 

"  Give  him  another  chance  t " 

*'  Nobody  wants  his  seat  I "  came  in  a  chorus  from  the  school. 

"  You  hear  the  verdict,  Mark.     We  will  abide  by  it." 

Mark  looked  up  questioningly  at  Miss  Wilson.  She  nodded 
her  head,  and  he  took  up  his  books  and  started  toward  the  back 
of  the  room.  The  boys  clapped  their  hands  lightly  as  he 
passed  down  the  aisle,  and  as  he  settled  into  his  seat  Law- 
rence closed  upon  his  hand,  evidently  with  their  fraternity  grip, 
which  conveyed  the  heartiest  congratulations  known  to  a  boy's 
code. 

Mark  never  knew  about  the  paper,  and  he  could  never  quite 
understand  why  Miss  Wilson  was  thus  merciful  to  him. 


The  Educational  Significance  of  Algebra  and 

Qeometry 

BKRMARD  C.    EWER,  PH.D.,  MT.  HERMON,  MASS. 

|F  some  pedagogical  Philistine  were  to  ask,  **  What 
is  the  practical  value  of  training  in  algebra  and 
geometry  ?  "  a  fair  answer  would  run  as  follows : 
These  subjects  are  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  certain  branches  of  pure  and  applied  science, 
e.  g.^  physics  and  engineering,  since  they  are 
necessary  to  calculation,  but  for  other  persons 
they  have  little  or  no  direct  practical  utility; 
rarely  need  one  have  specific  recourse  to  x^s  and  y*s  or  the  line 
AB  to  solve  a  concrete  problem  of  daily  life.  If  the  ques- 
tioner persisted,  ^'  Why,  then,  since  only  a  few  pupils  will  enter 
the  regions  where  algebraic  formulas  and  geometrical  diagrams 
flourish,  should  we  spend  so  much  time  upon  them  in  our 
schools?"  the  reply  would  be  that  while  their  direct  utility  is 
inconsiderable,  their  indirect  utility  is  important.  They  are 
indeed  vital  in  education,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
paragraphs  to  point  out  some  details  of  this  practical  signifi- 
cance. 

That  education  consists  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  truth, 
but  also  in  the  development  of  acquisitive  power,  in  mental 
exercise  as  well  as  in  mental  contents,  may  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
mise. Since,  therefore,  for  most  students,  the  truths  of  algebra 
and  geometry  will  never  become  directly  useful,  it  follows  that 
these  subjects  must  demonstrate  their  usefulness  through  the 
pursuit  of  them  as  an  active  mental  process.  They  are,  in  a 
word,  helpful  studies.  By  means  of  them  the  pupil  forms 
mental  habits  which  are  available  and  efficient  in  studying 
other  things  and  in  solving  daily  problems.  For  it  is  true  of 
habit  that  it  brings  not  only  ease  and  rapidity  in  performing 
the  operation  which  developed  it,  but  also,  though  in  a  lower 
degree,  additional  skill  in  performing  similar  operations.  Acts 
which  employ  the  same  muscles  react  by  facilitating  each  other ; 
the  knotting  of  one's  necktie  and  the  folding  of  paper  train  the 
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fingers  in  deftness  which  is  of  service  in  applying  a  bandage. 
Especially  is  this  principle  true  of  learning  as  a  pursuit.  Dif- 
ferent branches  require,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  the  same 
kinds  of  mental  activity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
scholar,  though  perhaps  known  to  the  world  only  through  pro- 
ficiency in  a  single  subject,  is  usually  well  versed  in  several 
others,  in  which  his  attainments  have  without  doubt  been 
assisted  by  the  skill  and  thoroughness  which  made  him  master 
of  the  first.  Similarly,  too,  the  utility  of  algebra  and  geometry 
is  no  doubt  indirect,  yet  it  is  genuine  and  far-reaching. 

Just  how  does  this  indirect  utility  accomplish  itself?  Simply 
stated, — ^by  forming  habits  of  precision  and  systematization.  In 
fact,  algebra  and  geometry  are  in  some  respects  the  best  train- 
ing ground  for  the  formation  of  these  habits.  Let  me  explain 
this  more  fully. 

By  precision  I  mean  careful  attention  to  details.  At  first 
thought  any  alleged  connection  between  plus  and  minus  signs, 
coefficients,  exponents,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  constituents 
of  language,  literature,  and  inexact  science,  may  seem  largely 
fictitious ;  and  hence  my  assertion  that  precision  in  the  former 
inculcates  precision  in  the  latter  may  appear  incorrect.  But 
however  unlike  these  objects  of  attention  may  be,  the  process 
of  attention  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  Physiologically, 
the  mechanism  of  perception  is  rendered  more  accurate  by 
exercise ;  and  psychologically,  the  practice  of  dwelling  on  a 
particular  until  its  subsumption  under  a  general  rule  guarantees 
its  reliability,  develops  a  most  useful  habit  of  study.  For  there 
is  a  natural  tendency,  in  following  a  course  of  reasoning,  to 
pass  hastily  over  a  step  which  seems  probable  or  vaguely 
familiar,  although  a  moment  of  deliberation  may  reveal  a  seri- 
ous logical  defect  or  omission.  So  in  geometry  a  pupil  will 
refer  glibly  to  this  or  that  theorem  without  really  considering 
whether  the  given  construction  satisfies  the  necessary  condi- 
tions. Hence  by  enforcing  precision  in  such  cases  the  teacher 
will  foster  a  self-critical  habit  of  thought  that  will  be  univer- 
sally beneficial  in  study.  Hasty,  unclear  thinking  may  thus 
be  made  to  stamp  itself  as  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  I 
might  add  also  that  there  is  here  an  opportunity  for  training  in 
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intellectual  honesty  which  is  likely  to  be  of  profound  ethical 
importance  in  later  development. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  algebra  and  geometry  may  be 
made  to  serve  in  the  formation  of  good  mental  habits  by  train- 
ing the  pupil  in  precision  of  attention  and  thus  of  under* 
standing. 

Secondly,  systemadzation.  By  this  I  mean  the  mental  habit 
of  arranging  details  as  parts  of  a  whole.  For  example,  I  am 
now  conscious  of  several  particular  things  I  wish  to  say  on  this 
subject.  They  come  to  my  mind  in  a  confused  jumble,  and  if 
I  were  to  set  them  down  as  they  appear  they  would  probably 
baffle  the  reader  and  lose  much  of  their  significance.  A  bit  of 
reflection,  however,  tells  me  that  they  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads :  the  definition  of  systematization,  its  importance, 
and  its  relation  to  algebra  and  geometry.  The  result  is  at  least 
an  orderly  progress  in  the  thought,  expressed  in  the  succession 
of  paragraphs.  Again,  the  reading  of  an  essay  may  be  the 
simple  perusal  of  sentence  after  sentence,  each  perhaps  clear 
in  itself,  or  it  may  be  the  further  relating  of  the  thought  of  the 
sentence  to  the  subject  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  paragraph  to 
the  purpose  of  the  essay.  Such  systematization  involves  the 
twin  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  It  is  necessary  first 
to  find  out  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  subject,  **to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter ;"  and  second  to  construct  thereupon  an 
arrangement  of  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  definite  place  and 
significance  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  thought.  This 
method  of  study  is  usually  hard  work,  for  it  requires  a  large 
amount  of  abstraction,  i.  ^.,  the  searching  for  relations  between 
the  part  and  the  whole,  and  unfortunately  most  writers  do  not 
attempt  to  help  the  reader  in  this  respect ;  but  the  result  is  sure 
to  be  a  systematic  comprehension  of  a  complex  thought  as 
against  a  confused  or  uncertain  acquaintance  with  its  various 
details. 

The  value  of  such  a  habit  of  study  is  exceeding  great. 
Facts  are  much  more  easily  remembered  as  parts  of  a  system 
than  as  isolated  facts.  Psychologically,  indeed,  this  is  the  art 
of*'  associative  memory"  in  its  most  perfect  form.  Historical 
dates,  for  example,  which  have  long  eluded  us  with  the  moat 
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persistent  perversity,  are  easily  pigeon-holed  when  their  occur- 
rences are  grasped  as  items  of  a  period  of  development,  /.  e.y 
as  details  of  a  historical  system.  Likewise  the  peculiar  usages 
of  Latin,  perplexing  in  translation  and  baf&ing  in  composition, 
are  rendered  much  more  familiar  if  learned  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain broad  principles  of  the  language. '  Furthermore,  it  often 
happens  that  our  subsequent  use  of  a  fact  regards  just  this  sys- 
tematic relationship.  Economic  statistics,  for  most  of  us,  are 
a  burden  which  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  but  the 
outlines  of  economic  structure  and  development  are  of  great 
importance  for  our  thinking.  Hence  for  at  least  two  good  rea- 
sons it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  learning  things 
systematically. 

That  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  confirm  this  habit  is 
certain.  An  algebraic  exercise  or  problem,  or  a  geometrical 
demonstration,  is  in  itself  a  small  system,  an  essential  feature 
of  which  is  orderliness ;  proper  arrangement  of  parts  is  neces- 
sary to  success.  In  the  problem  the  central  thought  to  be 
reached  by  analysis  is  the  equation ;  secondarily,  if  there  are 
several  unknown  quantities,  their  relations  must  also  be  ana- 
lytically determined.  Construction  of  the  equation  by  synthesis 
of  known  and  unknown  quantities  is,  in  point  of  difficulty,  nine 
tenths  of  the  performance;  it  remains  only  to  complete  the 
solution  by  following  definite  rules  of  simplification.  In  ele- 
mentary algebra  the  solution  of  problems  is  by  far  the  best 
illustration  of  what  I  have  called  systematization,  although 
factoring,  simultaneous  equations,  and  other  minor  subjects 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  developing  the  same  mental  habit. 
A  bit  of  analysis  discovers  that  ^  —  9(  J'  +  ^)^  ^s  the  diflfer- 
cnce  between  the  squares  of  23fi  and  3{y  -^  z)i;  this  is  the 
fundamental  thought.  Synthesis,  by  rule,  of  these  latter  quan- 
tities gives  the  desired  factors,  viz.,  2a5*  +  3(_y  -j-  ^)^  ^^^ 
2x^  —  30'+^)^-  Likewise  a  pair  of  simultaneous  equations 
stand  in  some  relation,  to  be  ascertained  by  analysis,  such  that 
a  certain  process,  let  us  say  division,  will  eliminate  an  unknown 
quantity,  or  otherwise  simplify  the  solution. 

A  geometrical  theorem  is  a  fertile  field  for  systematic  pro- 
cedure.    The  analytic  question  is,  What  previous  theorems  or 
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relationships  that  may  be  turned  to  account  are  suggested  by 
what  is  here  |,given  ?  Synthesis,  in  logical  form,  of  elements 
thus  obtained  constitutes  the  demonstration.  For  example, 
analysis  of  the  proposition  *^  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  two  right  angles "  reminds  us  that  the  *'  sum" 
of  angles  implies  arrangement  side  by  side  around  a  common 
vertex.  Once  this  idea  is  grasped,  the  further  insight  that 
such  an  arrangement  corresponds  to  certain  theorems  about 
parallel  lines  cut  by  a  transversal  follows  by  simple  association 
of  geometrical  ideas.  These  elements  are  then  easily  arranged 
in  a  logical  system  which  proves  the  proposition.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunately  true  that  most  text-books  of  geometry  minimize 
the  necessity  for  analysis  both  by  olfTering  synthetic  demonstra- 
tions without  explaining  or  even  mentioning  their  important 
analytic  foundations,  and  also  by  accompanying  << original*' 
exercises  with  appropriate  <* hints"  which  discourage  and  frus- 
trate originality.  Nevertheless  the  teacher  can  inculcate  the 
habit  of  systematization  in  at  least  some  members  of  a  class  by 
discussing  theorems  in  the  way  suggested. 

Such  a  habit,  I  repeat,  becomes  useful  in  all  further  study. 
So  also  with  the  habit  of  precision.  Let  me  guard,  however, 
against  certain  possible  objections.  It  does  not  follow  that 
good  students  must  possess  mathematical  proficiency,  or  have 
had  extraordinary  mathematical  training.  Neither  is  a  mathe- 
matical habit  of  mind  in  itself  a  reliable  mental  equipment  for 
dealing  with  practical  problems.  Nor,  indeed,  are  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  such  habit  always  distinctly  obvious.  Our 
mental  life  is  vastly  complex ;  our  theoretical  beliefs  and  prac- 
tical decisions  are  due  to  all  sorts  of  conflicting  causes,  many  of 
them  emotional  and  irrational.  Mathematical  habit  can  be  at 
best  but  a  strictly  limited  function  of  life.  Yet  the  importance 
in  education  of  elementary  mathematical  study  is  none  the  less ; 
indeed,  its  very  abstractness  seems  to  give  it  a  superior  general 
utility.  The  fact  that  good  students  of  mathematics  are  usually 
good  students  of  other  subjects  also  lends  authority  to  this 
opinion.  Algebra  and  geometry  are  therefore  valuable  features 
of  school  training. 
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J.  H.  ATKINSON,   BLAIR  ACADEMY,  BLAIR8TOWN,   N.  J. 

IN  a  recent  communication  to  the  New  York 
Times,  President  Thwing  says :  **  The  primary 
function  of  the  preparatory  school  is  twofold, — it 
is  to  fit  boys  for  college ;  it  is  also  to  fit  boys,  to 
use  the  phrase  which  is  used  in  one  of  the  earliest 
documents  of  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
for  *  the  great  business  of  living.' "  The  prepara- 
tory schools  are  to  turn  out  not  only  the  most 
but  the  best  freshmen,  if  they  are  not  sorely  tempted  to  slight 
**  the  great  business  of  living  "  until  their  walls  picture  forth  but 
feebly  the  splendid  and  hopeful  idea.  The  temptation  is  strong, 
owing  to  the  intense  energy  that  is  applied  to  the  training  for 
examinations.  There  is  a  premium  on  that  for  which  marks 
and  credits  are  given  and  an  inclination  to  slur  what,  worthy 
as  it  may  be,  in  the  immediate  test  makes  no  '*  points.*'  This  is 
reflected  in  the  bearing  of  many  students,  college  and  prepara- 
tory, a  bearing  which  depreciates  their  heritage  oi  the  rich  and 
sacred  things  of  life.  They  seem  in  a  manner  to  have  natural- 
ized themselves  in  a  realm  apart  from  that  in  which  human 
nature  unfolds  itself  in  a  natural  and  characteristic  way.  Im- 
munity from  ties  and  responsibilities  through  a  series  of  years, 
and  exclusive  attention  to  the  processes  that  refine  and  sharpen 
the  intellect,  tend  somewhat  to  desiccate  the  emotional  nature, 
and  to  this  extent  to  unfit  them  for  life's  higher  contentments. 
It  has  been  said  that  women  sometimes  seem  to  have  let  pale 
the  rose-hue  of  their  domestic  affections  through  a  prolonged 
season  of  ambitious  intellectual  gymnastics.  The  inference  is 
that  some  of  the  nurture  of  youth  seems  of  a  kind  to  attenuate 
the  aflfections  for  the  remedial  and  wholesome  influences  of 
home  life. 

The  preparatory  school  separates  the  boy  from  home  at  a 
time  when  the  home  influence  ought  to  be  in  effect.  From 
fourteen  onwards  a  few  yean  the  boy  acquires  an  attitude 
likely  to  be  afterwards  a  distinguishing  characteristic.    Away 
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from  parental  restraints  he  is  inclined  to  exult  in  his  personal 
liberty,  to  become  forward  and  self-confident,  blase,  in  imitation 
of  conduct  that  goes  with  riper  years.  AH  imitation  is  usually 
of  the  worse  and  not  the  better.  He  is  of  an  age  to  profit  ill  by 
independent  association  with  large  numbers.  The  prospect  of 
a  long  career  of  independence  in  school  and  college  looms 
large,  offers  privileges  that  tend  to  make  him  an  autocrat,  sets 
him  forward,  in  his  own  imagination,  with  a  bound,  to  that 
maturity  which  entitles  him  to  keep  his  own  counsel  and  tempts 
him  to  assume  license  to  a  season  of  impudence  and  tyranny. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  endeavor  of  boys  in  preparatory  schools 
to  copy  the  ways  of  college  men,  and  especially  to  organize 
secret  societies  and  through  them  arrogate  to  themselves  a 
power  in  the  school  to  influence  the  administration.  They 
bound  over  the  dew  and  the  bud  of  life,  which  if  possible  ought 
to  be  prolonged  fresh  and  innocent  and  susceptible,  miss  the 
inspiration  and  the  fervor  of  adolescence,  which  ought  to 
approach  gradually  the  larger  expectations.  This  practice  is 
to  be  sentenced  as  not  in  good  form.  The  lengthened  period 
of  youth  still  is  brief  and  rightly  extends  through  the  prepara- 
tory school,  an  institution  that  supplants  the  home  life  of  its 
pupils.  The  restraints  and  exactions  of  the  home  which  refine 
away  conceit,  suppress  irregularities,  check  wrong  tendencies, 
are  in  force  in  the  preparatory  school  by  implication  of  Presi- 
dent Thwing  and  the  Andover  document. 

As  the  boy  is  transplanted  into  the  preparatory  school  he 
loses  much  of  the  personal  attention  that  is  due  him.  In  the 
repair  of  this  loss  the  school  looks  towards  '^the  great  business 
of  living."  One  of  the  obvious  reasons  the  boy  needs  special 
attention  is  that«he  is  likely  to  be  gifted  with  a  certain  amount 
of  ambiguity.  Allowance  is  to  be  made  for  it  as  the  astronomer 
makes  allowance  for  the  ''  personal  equation."  If  the  boy  lacks 
it,  as  he  commonly  does,  he  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  Togo. 
He  needs  no  brace  or  strait-jacket  to  keep  him  upright,  but 
ought  to  be  appointed  monitor,  or  given  some  other  responsible 
position  in  the  school,  for  the  good  he  can  do.  If  he  registers  the 
equation  he  is  the  last  to  acknowledge  it.  If  induced  to  acknowl* 
edge  it,  he  does  not  yet  see  the  harm  of  it.    To  him  it  is  like  the 
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image  on  the  retina,  which,  though  top  side  down,  he  naturally 
regards  as  right  side  up.  For  instance,  he  does  not  see  the 
essential  unmanliness  of  magnifying  into  an  illness  a  disinclina- 
tion to  attend  class,  or  of  construing  a  permission  to  see  his 
tailor  into  a  privilege  to  lounge  about  the  railway  station.  He 
has  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  between  his  own  will  and 
necessity,  between  the  ostensible  and  the  real.  The  school 
endeavors  to  point  out  this  distinction,  to  eliminate  the  equation. 

The  school  is  supposed  to  impress  him  with  a  definite  notion 
of  what  is  becoming,  of  honesty,  fair  play,  manly  conduct.  A 
moral  pressure  equal  to  a  tonic  atmosphere  is  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  authorities,  sufficient  to  blight  any  tendency 
to  double  dealing  or  underhand  methods— the  methods  of  the 
mask  and  the  stiletto.  Shams  and  cant  and  snobbery  are 
supposed  to  be  exotic,  unreality  and  veneer  to  find  no  salubriety, 
personal  purity  and  openness  of  character  to  be  indigenous. 

As  the  school  looks  towards  ^'  the  great  business  of  living," 
it  endeavors  to  encourage  a  chivalrous  spirit,  which  manifests 
itself  in  kindly  service  and  in  generosity  of  word  and  action ; 
it  helps  the  student  to  realize  the  higher  benefits  of  school  life 
and  the  substantial  pleasures  of  later  life  which  he  ought  to 
enjoy.  This  spirit  identifies  itself  with  a  wholesome  outlook, 
represents  the  preservative  quality  which  takes  its  tincture  from 
goodness  of  heart — represents  the  spirituality  of  a  regenerate 
nature. 

Right  feeling  is  desired,  as  the  ivy-growth  that  is  native  and 
becoming,  that  adorns  and  gives  grace  to  the  thing  it  touches. 
But  it  cannot  be  imparted  as  a  matter  of  policy,  is  not  taught  in 
a  formal  or  even  in  a  conscious  way.  Its  rise  partakes  in  no 
wise  of  the  nature  of  hothouse  growth,  but  rather  of  the  nature 
of  a  mood,  which  communicates  itself  unwittingly  as  a  con- 
tagion. It  is  not  induced,  as  it  seems,  by  studied  words  of 
instruction,  but  as  if  by  the  unconscious  reflection  of  personality. 
Its  impartation  is  the  method  of  educating  the  heart,  is  resident 
and  dominant  in  the  source  of  influence,  a  life-giving  motive 
traceable  in  every  feature  of  the  school's  activity. 

In  the  interest  of  **  the  great  business  of  living,"  the  open- 
hearted  manifesto  exemplifying  the  principle  of  the  <<  square 
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deal  **  takes  precedence  of  the  ambiguous  *'  ukase.''  Pomp  and 
array  are  fast  losing  their  glamour.  The  attributes  of  majesty^ 
in  which  reside  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings,  surrender  their 
awe  to  an  informality  that  knows  no  applause.  The  magic 
wand  which  bewilders  and  overpowers  the  multitude  yields  its 
might  to  a  trained  indifference  to  a  sign.  To  be  large  of  heart 
is  to  be  chief  in  authority.;  inward  quality  becomes  the  insignia 
of  power.  The  power  of  self-control,  of  self-effacement,  the 
power  to  eliminate  bias  and  to  see  things  as  they  are,  is  the 
princely  scepter  beside  which  the  imperial  authority  of  Caesar 
is  but  a  shadowy  symbol. 

The  principle  holds  in  the  administration  of  the  school  as 
well  as  of  the  state.  Ulterior  and  patriotic  motives  aside,  it  is 
a  leveling  and  equalizing  force  and  makes  for  democracy  in  a 
school.  It  is  a  leven  to  sweeten  the  environment,  to  make 
wholesome  the  atmosphere  where  adolescence  is  nurtured.  It 
induces  simplicity,  openness,  purity  in  the  youthful  mind,  dis- 
infects it  of  equivocation,  of  sinister  thoughts,  of  hidden  designs^ 
It  gives  tone  to  the  moral  nature,  keeps  alive  the  discriminating 
sense  of  good  and  evil  forces,  imparts  the  ease  of  manner  exi- 
gent to  personal  innocence,  to  the  bearing  of  one  who  thinks 
clearly  and  sees  straight. 


The  College  £^ntrance  E/xainination  Board's 

Questions  in  !Lnglish 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  MARTHA   HALB   SHACKFORD,    WELLESLEY   COLLEGE 

|H£  task  of  preparing  examination  questions  in 
English  and  in  English  literature  is  one  which 
makes  the  stoutest  heart  quail.  No  other  subject 
demands  so  much  skill  in  devising  an  adequate 
test  of  a  student's  knowledge  or  so  much  earnest 
reflection  and  caution  in  marking  answers.  The 
examiner  in  French,  or  history,  or  chemistry  is 
expected  to  investigate  the  nature  of  definite  in- 
formation gained  during  two  or  three  years  of  recent  study  ;  in 
English  he  must  investigate  and  judge  knowledge  of  facts 
acquired  and  the  habits  of  speech  formed,  in  most  cases,  during 
a  dozen  years'  acquaintance  with  the  English  language.  To 
satisfy  more  than  five  hundred  preparatory  schools  and  over 
fifty  colleges  by  providing  questions  that  are  fair,  yet  searching, 
is  the  aim  of  the  examining  board.  No  one  would  be  irrational 
enough  to  expect  that  every  set  of  papers  drawn  up  for  such  an 
object  would  be  flawless.  **  Men  descend  to  meet"  and 
examinations  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a  little  less  rigorous  than  they  would  be  if  a 
single  institution  were  concerned.  Certain  concessions  are 
unavoidable  and  a  slight  lowering  of  the  standard  is  atoned  for 
by  the  establishment  of  uniformity  where  before  was  chaos. 
The  problem  to  be  faced  now,  after  five  years  of  experiment, 
relates  to  nicer  adjustment  of  details. 

Before  approaching  the  topic  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
examination  papers  we  must  note  that  the  questions  have  been 
simple  and  never  unfair.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  awe 
students  by  collecting  abstruse  problems  for  them  to  solve,  if 
possible.  However,  this  which  is  excellence  is  also  defect, — 
the  papers  are  in  many  instances  not  stringent  enough.  A 
restatement  of  the  requirements  and  a  study  of  the  exam- 
inations will  bring  the  matter  into  clearer  light.  The  books 
set  for  reading  were :  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
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and  Julius  Csesar ;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  Papers ;  Gold- 
smith's The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Ten- 
nyson's The  Princess ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.  The  books  set  for  study  were : 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro, 
and  II  Penseroso ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  Amer- 
ica; Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  on  Addison. 

To  test  students  two  examinations  are  set, — one  based  upon 
the  books  assigned  for  reading,  one  upon  the  books  assigned 
for  study.  Each  examination  is  one  hour  and  a  half  in 
length.  If  a  student  passes  both  examinations  the  examination 
board  guarantees  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  sufficient  sum  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  each  of  the  following  subjects : — 

I.  The  general  subject-matter  of  the  books  required  to  be 

read. 
II.  The   subject-matter,  style,  and  structure  of  the  books 
required  to  be  studied  in  detail. 

III.  The  life  of  each  of  the  chief  writers. 

IV.  The  outline  history  of  the  most  important  literary  epochs. 
V.  The  characteristics  of  the  most  common  literary  types. 

VI.  The  outlines  of  versification. 
VII.  The  leading  principles  of  English  grammar. 
VIII.  The  leading  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Inspecting  the  examination  papers  with  a  view  to  discovering 
how  far  these  subjects  are  covered,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  under  the  present  system  it  is  possible  for  a 
student  to  enter  college  very  slenderly  equipped  with  informa- 
tion. Out  of  the  eight  books  assigned  for  reading  he  need 
know  only  three  in  order  to  pass  his  examination ;  out  of  the 
ten  books  assigned  for  study  he  need  know  only  four,  and  as 
far  as  the  contents  of  the  works  are  concerned  he  may  know 
almost  nothing.  In  1902,  Reading,  to  illustrate  this  latter 
point,  a  student  could  discuss  very  fluently  the  problem, — 
*'  What  are  the  most  striking  poetic  characteristics  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner?  "  even  if  he  had  merely  read  a  criticism  of  the 
poem   in   some   history   of  literature.     True,  a  good   student 
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would  answer  in  great  detail,  but  inasmuch  as  no  specific 
demand  was  made  by  the  examiners  for  detailed  study,  rein- 
forced by  illustration,  the  student  who  was  **  making  a  try  ''  at 
the  examination  might  be  clever  enough  to  force  a  very  little 
information  to  go  a  long  way  and  so  deceive  the  reader.  In 
1903,  Reading,  this  subject  was  proposed  in  order  to  search 
the  knowledge  of  students  in  regard  to  The  Merchant  of 
Venice, — **  How  does  the  choice  of  a  casket  made  by  each 
suitor  illustrate  his  character?"  A  boy  may  answer  this  and 
yet  have  no  notion  of  the  importance  of  Shylock.  The  inade- 
quacy, and,  further,  the  triviality,  of  this  query,  will  perhaps 
be  evident  if  we  place  it  beside  another  in  1902,—**  How  does 
the  use  of  contrast  in  the  characters  and  setting  add  to  the 
interest  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice?"  The  latter  has  deep 
significance,  emphasizing,  as  it  does,  aspects  of  the  drama  that 
reveal  Shakespeare's  dramatic  power.  The  thinking  capacity 
is  stimulated,  the  memory  is  tested,  and  a  lasting  impression  is 
fixed  as  to  what  is  really  important  in  the  study  of  a  play. 
Similiarly  we  may  compare  two  questions  in  regard  to  Carlyle's 
Essay  on  Burns ;  one  in  1905, — '*  Was  the  Dumfries  aristocracy 
justified  in  cutting  Robert  Burns?  " ;  the  other  in  1904, — **  Give 
Carlyle's  discussion  of  Burns'  literary  patriotism,  and  its  effects 
upon  Scottish  literature,  and  tell  on  what  he  thinks  Burns'  chief 
influence  as  an  author  will  be  found  to  depend."  The  first  may 
be  discussed  eloquently  and  fully  by  a  boy  who  knows  nothing 
about  the  essay  but  who  knows  the  general  condemnation  of 
Burns'  intemperance.  The  second  question  necessitates  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  essay. 

Many  of  the  questions  are  indefinite  in  outline,  too  vague  to 
convey  a  distinct  idea.  In  1901,  Reading,  this  direction  is 
printed, — **  Write  a  composition,  at  least  two  or  more  pages 
of  the  examination  book  in  length,  correct  in  paragraph  and 
sentence  structure  and  in  general  arrangement,  ...  on  the 
fifth  act  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

A  student  who  has  been  carefully  taught  that  he  must  limit 
his  subject  narrowly,  and  must  keep  to  one  theme,  will  be  able 
to  choose  plot  or  characterization,  or  setting,  of  act  five  for  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will  cast  discretion 
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aside  and  try  to  please  his  reader  by  wandering  along  through 
two  pages  of  incoherence  connected  with  anything  in  act  five. 
Might  it  not  have  been  well  to  state  at  the  outset  the  fact  that 
students  were  expected  to  choose  and  define  a  subject,  preserving 
the  strictest  unity  of  treatment  ? 

These  questions  are  fairly  representative,  in  content,  of  the 
examinations  of  the  past  five  years.  While  many  are  excellent 
in  design,  some  are  unsatisfactory  because  they  afford  too  wide 
a  scope  for  **  bluffing."  Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  students 
taking  the  examinations  are  faithful  in  their  work,  but  there  are 
always  some  clever,  shiftless  boys  or  girls  who  are  not  fully 
prepared  and  who,  by  reason  of  their  gift  of  fluent  speech^ 
present  a  most  specious  appearance,  very  difficult  to  detect. 
Though  suspicious  readers  may  hesitate,  in  these  doubtful  cases 
the  principle  of  mercy  is  usually  insisted  upon.  If  colleges 
are  to  be  treated  fairly  no  pretenders  should  be  admitted.  In 
order  to  reach  a  more  ideal  success  might  it  not  be  well  to  ask 
such  comprehensive,  straightforward  questions  as  will  dismay 
the  ignorant  and  give  those  adequately  prepared  a  fair  chance 
to  reveal  their  grasp  of  fundamental  facts  ? 

Only  one  direct  inquiry  appears,  during  the  five  years,  in 
regard  to  style  and  diction,  the  one  already  cited, — •*  What  are 
the  most  striking  poetic  characteristics  of  the  Ancient  Mariner?" 
No  consistent  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  in  how  far  stu- 
dents have  really  enjoyed  the  individual  charms  of  various 
books.  Is  it  not  possible  to  draw  from  them  some  expression 
of  their  pleasure  in  beauty  of  description,  or  in  vividness 
of  narration?  Surely  it  is  important  for  a  young  person  to 
recognize  character  in  style,  to  distinguish  between  conversa- 
tional and  sublime,  and  to  detect  the  differences  in  diction  be- 
tween The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lycidas.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
burden  a  student  with  too  much  information  about  details  of  style, 
yet  it  is  essential  that  he  know  the  most  important  figures  of 
speech.  Not  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  **  simile,"  **  meta- 
phor," or  *•  hyperbole"  is  to  be  crudely  prepared  for  ordinary 
reading  or  conversation.  Is  not  the  preparatory  school  the  place 
in  which  to  acquire  these  simple  facts  ?  Is  not  the  examination 
the  place  in  which  to  test  the  understanding  of  these  facts  ? 
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Acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the  most  noted  authors,  an- 
other significant  topic  for  discussion,  is  not  insisted  upon.  Be- 
yond references  to  the  biographical  material  in  The  Essay  on 
Burns,  in  The  Essay  on  Milton,  and  in  The  Essay  on  Addison, 
only  one  question  has  been  asked, — one  relating  to  the  life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  boy  may  easily  enter  college  believing 
that  Shakespeare  was  an  American. 

What  is  true  of  biography  is  found  true  of  the  history  of  the 
great  literary  epochs.  The  eighteenth  century,  pictured  of 
course  by  Addison,  in  the  required  books,  occupies  a  prominent 
position  but,  beyond  a  query  in  regard  to  feudalism,  nothing  is 
introduced  to  provoke  discussion  of  the  achievements  of  other 
great  periods.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  force  students  to 
a  vital  recognition  of  literary  movements,  although,  for  instance, 
The  Ancient  Mariner  offers  the  most  fascinating  material  for  a 
study  of  the  place  occupied  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  The 
Lyrical  Ballads.  The  splendid  vigor  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
might  have  induced  the  examiners  to  ask  when  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  dramas  and  why  his  Merchant  lived  in  Venice. 

Literary  types,  with  the  exception  of  the  pastoral  elegy,  are 
not  considered  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  questions  themselves 
the  words  **  novel,"  **  essay,"  *'  allegory,"  *'  song,"  **  poem," 
and  **  play  "  appear,  with  a  noticeable  avoidance  of  any  attempt 
to  inquire  into  a  boy's  understanding  of  the  type  represented  by 
each  word.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  substitute  •*  drama" 
or  **  tragedy"  for  *'play"  in  connection  with  Julius  Csesar? 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  demanding  that  students  understand 
the  difference  between  comedy  and  tragedy,  elegy  and  song, 
nor  can  there  be  any  danger  of  cruelty  in  asking  a  teacher  to 
drill  her  students  in  simple  details  of  versification.  College 
students  often  show  great  hesitation  in  scanning  ordinary  iam- 
bic measures.  Recently,  in  a  set  of  college  papers,  I  found 
that  a  number  of  students  defined  the  octosyllabic  couplet  as 
**  iambic  pentameter."  The  examinations  make  little  provision 
for  what  is,  after  all,  a  most  important  side  of  their  investigation. 
In  the  first  year,  1901,  students  were  asked  to  scan  a  passage 
from  Macbeth,  but  the  experiment  was  abandoned  in  subsequent 
years,  for  what  reason  we  can  only  darkly  guess. 
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Setting  aside  considerations  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
examination  papers,  one  may  make  inquiry  into  their  form. 
Can  they  be  phrased  in  a  fashion  which  will  be  more  effective 
in  giving  a  student  greater  opportunity  to  do  himself  justice? 
To  those  familiar  with  the  sudden  frights  and  the  stage-struck 
obtuseness  of  the  student  mind  during  critical  moments,  there 
appear  to  be  certain  changes  desirable  if  the  papers  are  to  be 
wholly  humane.  ' '  Write  a  brief  composition  or  essay,"  is  a  com- 
mand that  may  well  perplex  the  novice.  In  1904  appears  this 
puzzle, — **  Compare  the  ideas  on  men  and  women  of  the  Prin- 
cess, the  Prince,  and  the  Prince's  father,"  and  in  1901  this, — 
**  How  should  an  adverb  be  placed  in  a  sentence  so  as  to  mod- 
ify the  right  word  and  at  the  same  time  give  force  to  the  sen- 
tence? Give  illustrations  by  writing  sentences  introducing  the 
adverbs  *  only,' « well'  and  *greatly.' "  In  1901,  also,  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Macbeth,  followed  by  the  interrogation, — «« What  side 
of  Macbeth's  nature  is  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage?" The  use  of  **  nature  "  and  of  **  character  *'  is  unfortu- 
nately confusing,  but  what  may  be  said  of**  compare  The  Ancient 
Mariner  and  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  with  regard  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  moral  idea  in  each  "?  What  is  a  **  moral  idea," 
and  how  is  it  represented  ?  Is  it  the  ethical  teaching  or  the 
development  of  the  theme  which  is  meant? 

Is  there   defense   of   such   lapses   from   good    English   as, 

1902,  •*  the  life  described  by  Addison  and  Goldsmith  ;  '*  <»  com- 
bined into  one  play ;"  **  Discuss  Tennyson  as  a  story  teller;" 

1903,  **  Locate  this  quotation  and  the  quotation  within  it"?  Is 
there  excuse  for  the  form  of  this  question  in  1905, — **By  whom 
were  these  words  said  ?  to  whom  ?  when  ?  where  ?  under  what 
circumstances?  Show  the  relation  of  these  lines  to  the  opening 
lines  of  the  poem  ;  to  the  plot  of  the  poem.  Answer  in  a  para- 
graph or  two."  This  is  not,  by  any  means,  elegant,  although 
no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  concise.  Is  there  not  danger  that 
students  will  adopt  the  abrupt  style  in  their  answers  ? 

Uniformity  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  headings  of  the  two 
papers,  inasmuch  as  the  directions  are  now  surely  not  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  schools  or  colleges.  The  paper  in  Reading 
has  for  rubric,  <*  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  spelling. 
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punctuation  and  neatness,"  and  below  are  directions, — **  Write 
a  composition,  at  least  two  pages  of  the  examination  book  in 
length,  correct  in  paragraph  and  sentence  structure  and  in 
general  arrangement.  .  .  •**  The  paper  in  Study  runs, — 
**  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  spelling,  punctuation 
and  paragraph  structure."  The  captious  critic  will  be  inclined 
to  ask  why  neatness  is  not  desired  in  the  paper  in  Study  and 
why  sentence  structure  is  not  to  be  careful  in  that  paper,  also. 
There  is,  in  the  colleges,  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  science, 
history,  and  literature,  constant  struggle  against  the  tendency 
of  students  to  think  that  form,  neatness,  and  spelling  do  not 
matter  in  any  subject  except  English  composition.  What  can 
be  done  if  the  examining  board  encourage  students  in  this  belief? 
Unimportant  as  these  details  may  seem  in  comparison  with 
weightier  matters,  they  offer  a  target  for  the  invidious  criti- 
cisms of  young  people,  in  whom  there  is  a  notable  tendency  to 
subject  to  analysis  every  word  and  action  of  a  teacher.  It  is 
scarcely  consistent  for  us  to  censure  carelessness  if  we  are  our- 
selves guilty. 

There  is  undoubted  variety  in  the  questions  asked  during  the 
five  years  of  experiment ;  no  duplicates  appear.  May  it  not  be 
wiser  to  keep  closer  to  a  general  formula  and  make  the  ques- 
tions more  intensive,  less  superficial  ?  An  examination  exists, 
primarily,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  who  expects  to  take  it 
only  once.  He  does  not  come  jaded  with  the  memories  of 
scores  of  examinations  in  English  as  does  his  examiner.  He 
does  not  demand  novelty.  It  might  be  safe  to  be  a  trifle  more 
uniform  in  the  matter  of  papers,  especially  since  the  new 
entrance  requirements  afford  so  many  alternatives  that  exam- 
iners will  need  to  emulate  Hercules  in  his  struggles  with  the 
hydra.  The  paper  in  Reading  might  contain  one  question 
in  regard  to  literary  types,  such  as  novel,  drama,  essay,  and 
elegy,  asking  for  a  very  general  definition  of  each  with  a  list 
of  examples  drawn  from  the  required  reading.  A  second 
question  might  concern  itself  with  literary  history,  requiring 
students  to  give  some  account  of  literary  production  during  the 
Elizabethan  Era,  the  Augustan  Age,  and  the  late  Eighteenth 
Century,  together  with  a  study  of  the  subject-matter  and  style 
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of  a  representative  work  from  each  period.  The  paper  in  Study 
might  contain  one  quotation  with  questions  appended  in  regard 
to  grammar,  style,  and  versification.  Another  question  might 
deal  with  biography,  a  third  might  test  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter  of  three  books  by  proposing  subjects  for 
discussion  which  would  enlist  the  student's  interest  and  prove 
his  understanding  of  what  he  has  studied.  As  example  might 
be  cited  this  query  in  1902  :  **  What  opportunities  has  Comus 
for  dances  and  songs,  costumes,  scenery  and  mechanism? 
What  have  we  in  reading  the  poem  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
all  these  things?  Do  we  miss  its  true  spirit  by  not  seeing  it  on 
the  stage  ?" 

May  it  not  be  true  that  the  radical  difficulty  lies  in  the  effort 
to  offer  alternadve  questions?  According  to  the  present  system 
the  paper  in  Reading  contains  three  groups  of  four  questions 
each.  The  student  is  expected  to  answer  one  question  in  each 
group.  The  paper  in  Study  contains  four  groups  of  two  ques- 
tions each  and  the  student  must  answer  one  of  each  group. 
That  is  to  say,  the  paper  in  Reading  contains  nine  questions 
that  the  student  need  not  answer,  the  paper  in  Study  four 
questions  which  he  need  not  answer.  Why  are  these  alterna- 
tives offered?  The  ostensible  purpose  is  to -give  a  student 
fairer  trial  by  permitting  him  to  choose  the  questions  (i) 
which  are  easiest,  (2)  which  he  knows  best,  or  (3)  which  he 
thinks  most  interesting.  Undoubtedly  the  intention  is  good, 
but  what  are  the  results?  A  student  spends,  probably,  fifteen 
minutes  in  choosing  the  questions  he  wishes  to  answer.  Pre- 
cious time  is  wasted  in  weighing  the  merits  of  each  and,  fre- 
quently, he  goes  a  certain  distance  in  his  answer  of  one  question 
to  abandon  it  and  begin  another  more  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
sad  loss  of  time  involved  in  this  process  as  well  as  a  waste  of 
brain  power.  Readers  will  remember  that  in  some  papers 
answers  to  questions  not  chosen  appeared  spasmodically,  in- 
dicating that  students  were  confused.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
confusion  of  answers  is  due  to  inadequate  preparation,  yet  there 
is  some  physiological  cause  for  the  vagaries  of  the  student. 
The  mere  physical  presence  in  a  paper  of  nine  unnecessary 
questions  is  nerve-racking;  the  eye  is  soon  tired,  the  brain 
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responds,  and  mental  vigor  is  mercilessly  dissipated  by  purely 
mechanical  means. 

For  the  readers,  moreover,  alternatives  make  much  trouble. 
Obviously,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  objective  standard  of  marking 
must  prevail ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
what  students  can  do  in  a  given  examination  if  a  just  average  is 
to  be  fixed.  The  standard  may  be  settled  far  more  easily  when 
all  students  answer  the  same  question  than  when  some  answer 
one  question,  some  another.  There  is  a  serious  loss  of  energy 
if  the  reader  has  constantly  to  adjust  and  readjust  hid  point  of 
view,  marking  now  question  one,  now  question  two,  and  now 
question  three. 

The  whole  subject  of  marks  is  made  even  more  perplexing 
by  alternatives.  The  belief  in  per  cents  appears  to  many 
college  teachers  as  little  better  than  superstition,  but  the  prepar- 
atory schools  desire  the  closest  records  of  their  students.  The 
marker  in  English  must  judge  fairly  (i)  neatness,  (2)  punctua- 
tion, (3)  spelling,  ^4)  grammar,  (5)  sentence-structure,  (6) 
paragraph-structure,  (7)  style,  (8)  imagination  and  originality, 
(9)  reason,  and  (10)  memory  and  knowledge  of  fact.,  The 
practice  of  readers  cannot  possibly  be  consistent ;  no  two  will 
mark  alike,  and  no  reader  will  mark  twice  alike  unless  he  is  a 
mathematical  automaton  and  a  worthless  teacher  of  English. 
Is  there  not  something  ridiculous  in  the  spectacle  of  an  intelli- 
gent human  being  making  the  attempt  to  decide  whether,  in 
consideration  of  all  these  sides,  a  boy  who  answers  questions 
z,  2,  and  3  shall  have  61  per  cent,  if  a  boy  who  answered 
questions  2,3,  and  4  in  about  the  same  manner  had  59  per  cent? 

Of  the  relief  to  the  examiners,  if  alternatives  are  abolished, 
there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The  effort  to  make  out  varied 
questions  every  year  is  as  difficult  as  the  effort  to  find  four  new 
synonyms  each  year  for  a  familiar  word.  It  would  seem  to  the 
sympathetic  spectator  that  the  examiners  would  gladly  be 
released  from  this  bondage. 


Editorial 

THE  question — the  modern  question  of  the  education  of  women 
and  girls,  and  the  incident  policy  of  co-education — will  not  con- 
sent yet  to  be  settled.  The  attitude  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
disposed  to  segregate  women  in  most  instructional  groups,  much  as 
they  are  disposed  of  in  Harvard  and  Columbia  and  most  other  East- 
em  institutions,  has  raised  anew  within  a  few  months  the  controversy 
in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss  the  matter  here, 
even  briefly ;  nor  to  express  editorial  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
two  or  three  more  or  less  conflicting  conclusions  reached  by  educators 
of  different  schools. 

This  paragraph  aims  merely  to  call  thoughtful  attention  to  an  inci- 
dent happening  within  a  year,  that  seems  to  be  little  known,  but 
which  is  significant  of  one  institution's  policy  to  university  women 
students. 

DURING  a  recent  visit  to  the  University  of  Illinois  the  writer  was 
escorted  through  one  of  the  buildings  that  has  Qot,  perhaps,  its 
counterpart  in  any  other  school  of  like  rank  in  this  country.  It  is 
known  as  the  '^  woman's  building,"  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  structures  on  a  large  campus  being  rapidly  fur- 
nished with  expensive  and  substantial  buildings.  It  comprises,  besides 
dormitory  privileges,  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  which  is  already 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  attendance  of  girls. 
Surrounding  the  building  on  two  sides  are  well  kept  courts  and  fields 
for  basket  ball,  tennis  and  golf,  for  outdoor  sports ;  and,  indoors,  the 
usual  modern  conveniences  for  protected,  systematic,  physical  exer- 
cise. These  provisions,  however,  are  such,  in  a  general  way,  as  may 
be  found  in  many  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the;  states. 

In  the  same  building,  also,  may  be  seen  the  equipment  and  the 
teaching  conveniences  of  the  department  of  domestic  science  and  arts. 
The  appointments  here  are  very  complete,  and  the  registration  in 
these  classes  goes  far  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  offered. 
It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  this  was  the  first  higher  institution 
in  the  country  to  establish  such  a  chair  of  domestic  science.  This  was 
effected  under  the  late  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  first  president  of  the 
institution.  But  its  introduction  was  in  a  measure  premature.  A 
generation  ago  what  woman  wanted  of  the  schools  was  more  schooL 
ing,  not  instruction  in  home  making.     For  some  years  it  was  not 
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much  patronized.  Girls  gave  themselves  to  the  classics,  to  science 
and  to  the  languages,  even  to  mathematics;  and  the  domestic  arts 
were  for  a  time  little  regarded. 

But  along  with  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  efficiency  in  educa- 
tion, and  of  establishing  a  vital  connection  between  learning  i^nd  life 
in  other  ways  than  through  the  professions,  the  application  to  home 
interests  has  immensely  appreciated  in  value,  both  in  the  estimation  of 
the  women  to  be  reached,  and  the  authorities  to  furnish  the  instruc- 
tion. In  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  state's  technical  as 
well  as  cultural  institution,  these  classes  are  well  patronized. 

BUT  even  this  department  is  not  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
woman's  building.  Capacious  quarters,  one  whole  wing  and 
numerous  rooms,  parlors,  reception  rooms,  study  rooms,  libraries, 
rest  rooms,  society  rooms,  etc.,  are  set  aside  as  the  social  clubhouse, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women  of  the  university.  Sisterhoods, 
sororities,  etc.,  secret  and  semi-secret  societies,  flourish  here  as  else- 
where. And,  while  regulated,  they  are  not  discouraged.  They  are 
recognized  as  having  a  legitimate  place,  and  serving  a  wholesome 
purpose  in  the  mixed  college  life.  But  in  the  social  club  all  are  wel- 
come, whether  members  of  the  exclusive  societies  or  not.  Its  privi- 
leges are  open  to  every  woman  of  the  university  by  virtue  of  her 
membership  in  the  university.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  building 
of  the  kind  in  any  American  university ;  unique  in  its  arrangement, 
unique  in  its  function.  It  recognizes  the  personal  and  social  life  as 
being  a  factor  in  the  achievements  of  the  cultural  life.  The  conven- 
tional habit  here  is  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  best  appointed  home 
and  social  circles.  Here  are  privacy  and  home  comforts  and  social 
intercourse  and  the  inducements  to  a  refined  life  on  high  levels,  and 
connecting  themselves  with  learning  and  the  studious  habit.  This 
experiment  in  Illinois  may  well  be  watched  and  studied  by  other 
co-educational  institutions. 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  current  school  year  two  important 
changes  have  occurred  in  city  superintendencies.  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh, formerly  professor  of  education  in  thfe  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeds  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  as  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Philadelphia;  and  Supt.  W.  £.  Chancellor,  recently  superintendent 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  becomes  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  While  of  unequal  size  both  cities  offer  positions  of  the 
first  grade  of  responsibility.  For  many  years,  for  various  reasons  that 
need  not  be  named,  the  capital  city  has  been  recognized  as  an  unde* 
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sirable  responsibility.  Philadelphia,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  been 
dominated  by  the  politicians.  In  both  of  them  good  men  have  be^n 
sacrificed  because  they  would  not  prostitute  their  professional  skill  to 
the  domination  of  the  political  machine.  The  confidence  of  the  pro* 
fession  will  go,  as  it  should  go,  with  the  new  incumbents.  Both 
cities  are  entitled  to  the  best  schools  that  modem  educational  thought 
can  work  out  for  them.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  an 
efficient  system  is  a  matter  of  years  of  growth ;  and  that  the  rehabili- 
tation of  a  disordered  system  is  a  difficult  process.  The  schools  of 
Washington,  as  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  should  be  representa- 
tive of  the  best  methods,  the  best  processes,  and  the  most  perfect 
results  to  be  found  in  American  cities. 

In  Philadelphia  Dr.  Brumbaugh  is  already  familiar  with  conditions, 
and  will  accomplish  what  few  men  in  this  country  are  so  well  able  to 
attempt.  Both  of  these  men  have  the  best  wishes  of  the  profession 
for  the  success  of  their  respective  undertakings. 

EVERY  town  or  city  is  justly  proud  of  its  manufacturing  plants 
and  other  industries.  They  are  full  of  significance  to  every  citi- 
zen, whether  employed  or  not  in  them.  They  are  closely  related  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  place  and  give  it  its  name  and  repu- 
tation in  the  thoughts  and  estimation  of  men.  Pride  in  the  leading 
material  interests  of  one's  town  or  city  is  always  commendable.  It  is 
very  close  to  the  universally  extolled  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  is 
the  bulwark  of  our  civilization. 

If  this  is  true  of  a  manufacturing  plant  which  turns  out  stoves  or 
cottons  or  skirts  or  shoes,  how  much  more  of  one  which  turns  out 
characters  and  souls  I  The  schools'  product  is  citizens.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  patriotism  worthy  the  name  in  the  town  or  city,  or  in 
the  breast  of  any  individual  citizen  who  does  not  feel  a  pride  and  an 
interest  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place.  If  you  are  not  interested 
and  active  in  the  support  and  improvement  of  your  public  schools 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  you.  You  should  use  the  X-ray 
upon  your  soul. 


Notes 

NATIONAL  TBNDSNCIBS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  difTerences  between  nations  are  in  nothing  more  manifest  than 
in  their  educational  systems  and  tendencies,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by 
recent  legislation  in  England,  France  and  Prussia.  Reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  the  education  bill  which  has  passed  the  English  House 
of  Commons  voices  the  will  of  the  people  that  local  authorities  shall 
control  local  taxes.  If  this  principle  be  admitted  by  the  Lords,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  Liberal  party  will  be  ready  to  compromise  on 
•questions  touching  the  vested  interests  and  the  conscientious  convic- 
tions of  the  Church  'party.  Their  spirit  in  this  respect  arises  from 
reverence  for  established  institutions  and  historic  antecedents  deeply 
rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  English  people.  This  sentiment,  which 
is  naturally  much  weaker  in  our  own  country,  makes  impossible  in 
England  the  simple  plan  of  secular  public  schools  so  readily  adopted 
throughout  the  United  States.  Apart  from  sentiment  there  are  also 
property  interests  protected  by  law  and  local  prerogatives,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  any  modifications  of  the  school  system. 
Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  intricate  details  in  every  English  school 
law,  extremely  confusing  to  foreigners. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  complete  state  monoply  of  education,  such 
as  France  has  established  by  the  recent  laws  suppressing  clerical 
schools,  would  be  as  impossible  in  England  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  policy  accords,  however,  with  the  French  spirit  which  delights  in 
unity  and  logical  system.  The  new  Prussian  school  law  replaces  the 
Simultan  Schulen— that  is,  schools  in  which  children  of  different  re- 
ligious denominations  are  instructed  together  in  all  secular  branches, — 
by  sectarian  schools.  It  is  in  that  respect,  at  least,  a  purely  political 
measure  like  the  English  law  of  1902,  and  like  that  runs  counter  to  the 
current  tendencies  of  national  life. 

The  forces  that  have  shaped  these  several  measures  in  the  countries 
named  affect  the  whole  organization  and  conduct  of  their  respective 
schools ;  hence  the  absurdity  of  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  by 
one  country  of  the  educational  schemes  and  methods  of  another.  Dr. 
Sadler  has  well  said,  ^'Education,  indeed,  is  a  thing  far  too  closely 
intertwined  with  the  fibre  of  a  nation's  life,  too  intimately  bound  up 
with  its  past  history  and  with  its  social  and  political  condition,  for  it 
to  be  practicable,  even  were  it  desired  to  import  an  educational  sys- 
tem ready  made  from  abroad." 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  every  nation  may  profit  by  the  study 
of  what  other  nations  are  doing  in  the  matter  of  education,  but  this 
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study  it  only  fruitful  of  ^od  results  when  it  leads  to  a  clear  under* 
standing  of  underlying  national  conditions.  From  this  standpoint 
alone  can  just  estimates  be  formed  of  the  methods  and  standards  of  a 
particular  country  and  their  possible  adaptation  to  another  country. 

CONORBSSBS 

The  second  international  congress  on  school  hygiene  will  be  held  in 
London,  August  5-10  of  the  coming  year.  Since  the  meeting  of  the 
first  international  congress  on  this  subject  which  was  held  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1904,  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  greatly  increased  and 
has  been  widely  extended.  One  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  Nurem- 
berg congress  was  its  effect  in  causing  members  of  various  professions — 
teachers,  medical  men,  architects,  engineers,  administrators,  officials 

and  manufacturers — to  appreciate  how  intimately  their  work  and  duties 
are  related  and  how  greatly  each  is  indebted  to  the  other,  and  the  in- 
terests of  all  served  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences.  The 
interest  already  manifested  by  European  specialists  in  the  approaching 
London  congress  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  will  be  more  fruitful  in 
practical  results  than  the  earlier  conference.  The  organizing  commit- 
tee are  sparing  no  effort  to  insure  the  presence  and  participation  of 
competent  specialists  in  the  London  meeting,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
both  by  the  committee  and  the  president  of  the  congress,  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  M.D.,  that  the  United  States  will  be  well  represented  in  the 
sessions. 

A  congress  of  child  study  and  child  training  was  held  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  during  the  first  week  of  October,  which  by  its  large 
attendance  indicated  the  great  importance  attaching  to  the  subject  in 
university  centers.  According  to  a  rdsum6  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Padagagische  Zeitung,  the  various  methods  of  child  study,  viz.,  obser* 
vations,  both  individual  and  collective,  inquiries,  question  syllabuses^ 
autobiographies,  etc.,  were  discussed  and  the  opinion  generally 
approved  that  the  material  thus  collected  requires  critical  examination, 
and  revision  in  order  that  its  actual  value  in  the  interpretation  of  men- 
tal phenomena  and  aptitudes  should  be  determined. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Ziehen  on  the  *'Idea  Associations  of  the 
Child,"  illustrated  the  superiority  of  the  experimental  method  over 
other  modes  of  investigation  to  which  child  study  has  given  rise.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  by  such  authorities  as  Rector  Ufer  of  Elberfeld, 
Dr.  Pabst  of  Leipsic,  Dr.  Rein  of  Jena,  that  theoretic  psychology  has 
contributed  little  to  the  improvement  of  educational  practice.  This 
work,  as  the  reporter  observes,  still  depends  for  its  inspiration  upon 
life,  science  and  the  teaching^  of  philosophical  geniuses. 

A  significant  sign  of  current  interest  among  educators  is  afforded 
by  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Sadler  that  an  international  committee  be  formed 
to  conduct  a  systematic  investigation  into  the  subject  of  moral  training 
as  related  to  the  school  and  to  the  building  up  of  character.  The  work 
will  be  under  competent  direction  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  report  of  re- 
sults may  be  published  within  a  year.  a.  t.  8. 
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A  HUtory  of  Modem  Enf  land.  By  Herbert  Paul.  Histories  of  ancient 
and  mediseval  England  are  legion ;  but  a  good  compact,  comprehensive  history 
of  the  development  of  that  country  in  very  recent  times  is  a  novelty.  The  five 
substantial  volumes  of  Paul's  History  of  Modern  England  cover  the  period 
from  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time.  The 
author  finds  a  dramatic  starting  point  in  the  close  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  official 
career,  which  he  calls  **a  turning  point  in  English  history."  In  a  vigorous, 
interesting  style  he  views  the  succeeding  development  of  English  politics  and 
the  progress  of  empire  at  home  and  abroad.  His  point  of  view  is  distinctly 
that  of  a  modern  student  of  history.  His  book  is  not  a  dry  recital  of  facts  and 
dates,  but  rather  a  suggestive  study  of  causes  and  results ;  in  other  words,  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  The  thoughtful  student 
will  find  here  a  suggestive  and  helpful  interpretation  of  the  life  of  this  great 
people  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  ideals 
and  achievements  of  the  later  school  of  historians.  In  addition  to  the  events 
that  might  be  described  as  distinctly  political,  there  is  a  careful  survey  of  the 
literature,  the  theology,  and  the  scientific  progress  of  the  nation.  So  much  of 
the  subject-matter  which  makes  up  the  history  of  this  great  nation  in  this 
period  has  come  under  immediate  observation  of  the  older  portion  of  the 
present  generation  that  a  deeper  interest  than  usual  is  possible  in  these  well- 
thought-out  and  lucidly  expressed  chapters.  Such  names  as  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Xiords  Dalhousie  and  Palmerston,  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  are  names  to  conjure 
with.  They  instantly  rivet  the  attention  and  create  a  desire  to  know  wliat  a 
modem  student  and  thinker  of  the  author's  calibre  has  to  say  of  them.  The 
unfoldings  of  statecraft,  the  developments  of  race  power  and  the  progress  of 
humanity  in  the  lifetime  of  these  men  were  extraordinary.  In  every  sense  this 
set  of  books  is  a  great  contribution  to  human  knowledge,  fascinating  in  its 
interest  to  the  present  generation,  and  a  great  reservoir  of  interpretative  infor- 
mation for  future  students  of  history.  The  publishers  have  taken  pains  to  give 
a  worthy  setting  to  the  author's  intelligent  work.  The  five  volumes  are  liand- 
somely  printed  in  large  type  and  well  indexed.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $3.50  per  volume. 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  From  the  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach  McMaster.  McMaster's  History  of  the  United 
States  is  an  authority,  although  it  is  still  in  process  of  the  making.  We  have 
received  the  sixth  volume  in  the  set  of  seven  volumes  which  will  complete  the 
work.  No  better  statement  of  the  writer's  purpose  can  be  given  than  his  own 
words.  He  says  in  the  introduction,  '*The  subject  of  my  narrative  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  opening  of  the  war  between  the  states.  In  the  course  of  this 
narrative  much  new  material  must  be  written  of  wars,  conspiracies,  and  rebel- 
Jions,  of  presidents,  of  congresses,  of  embassies,  of  treaties,  of  the  ambitions  of 
political  leaders  in  the  senate-house,  and  of  the  rise  of  great  parties  in  the 
nation ;  yet  the  history  of  the  people  shall  be  the  chief  theme."  Bearing  this 
iatter  aim  in  mind,  lie  discloses  the  actual,  practical  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, giving  us  the  real  6icts  about  their  homes,  their  furniture,  the  books  they 
jKBdf  their  newspapers,  post  offices,  methods  of  travel,  social  functions,  their 
ministers,  their  doctors,  and  so  on.    As  one  looks  over  the  six  hundred  and 
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fifty-eight  pages  of  this  single  volume  in  this  great  series  of  volumes,  one 
realizes  what  an  immense  amount  of  material  the  author  has  examined  and  put 
within  easy  reach  of  the  reader.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  History  of 
the  United  States  is  superseded  or  even  equaled.  It  will  remain  an  authority 
for  generations  to  come.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $3.50  net. 

Persfai:  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson.  Among  the- 
superb  gift  books  of  the  present  year,  this  splendid  volume  will  stand  supreme. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  be  given  and  received  by  those  who  appreciate  the  art 
of  book-making.  It  is  also  a  volume  which  reaches  a  high-water  mark  of 
scholarship.  The  author  is  professor  of  Indo-Iranian  languages  and  formerly- 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in  Columbia  University.  He 
calls  his  book  one  of  *'  travel  and  research."  He  has  been  a  thoughtful  student 
of  all  that  was  available  in  the  museums  and  libraries  of  this  country  in  regard 
to  his  subject,  and  has  traveled  extensively,  and  observed  intelligently  in  the 
country  of  which  he  writes.  He  has  made  faithful  use  of  the  camera,  and  pre- 
sents in  more  than  two  hundred  illustrations  not  only  the  things  that  ordinarily 
are  shown  in  pictures  of  Persia,  but  also  many  original  views  which  were  to- 
him  suggestive  of  facts  and  thoughts  to  which  it  seemed  wise  to  call  attention. 
These  pictures  and  the  accompanying  comments  give  a  touch  of  originality  and 
deepen  the  reader's  interest  in  following  the  traveler  along  his  journey.  A 
deserved  tribute  is  paid  in  a  number  of  instances  to  the  hospitality  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  missionaries  in  Persia.  The  general  reader,  and  the 
expert  alike  will  find  this  a  fascinating  volume ;  and  the  country  described  is  so 
full  of  antiquities  and  objects  of  art  interest,  that  the  book  is  sure  to  attract  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  fine,  and  the  whole 
make-up  of  the  book  is  artistically  beautiful.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price» 
$4.00  net. 

Hellenic  Tales :  A  Book  of  Golden  flours  with  the  Old  Story  Tellers. 

By  Edmund  J.  Carpenter,  Litt.D.  This  is  for  younger  readers,  and  is  prettily 
illustrated.  It  relates  some  famous  tales  of  old  Greece  that  are  well  worth 
repeating  and  treasuring  in  memory.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Helen  Nicolay;  with  illustra- 
tions by  Jay  Hambridge  and  others.  A  beautiful  full  page  portrait  of  St. 
Gaudens'  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  constitutes  the 
frontispiece  of  this  readable  story  of  the  great  statesman's  life.  His  boyhood 
experiences  and  the  struggle  with  difiiculties  through  his  young  manhood,  up 
to  the  great  triumphs  of  his  later  life,  are  interestingly  told.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  such  that  the  young  reader  beginning  the  story  will  wish  to  follow  it 
through  to  the  end.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  books  for  youth.  The 
Century  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

flardlnf  of  St.  Timothy's.  By  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier.  This  is  a  story  of 
the  best  schoolboy  life  in  America.  It  sets  up  a  manly  ideal  and  shows  how  a. 
self-reliant  boy  can  shape  his  own  future  and  establish  a  commanding  infiuence 
over  other  boys  and  young  men.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  famous 
Tom  Brown's  school  days,  of  which  book  it  reminds  one  in  several  ways.  The 
above  books  are  a  welcome  change  from  the  trashy  and  over-exciting  literature 
which  is  so  commonly  offered  to  the  young  people  of  to-day.  Harding  of  St. 
Timothy's  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $i.5a 
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Blementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling.  Bj  Gustaf  Larsson.  Mr.  Larsson  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  sloyd  in  this  country, 
having  heen  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  America,  and  having  steadily  employed 
himself  in  teaching  it  not  only  in  grade  schools,  hut  to  teachers,  conducting  a 
normal  class  that  turns  out  every  year  many  instructors  in  sloyd.  His  latest 
book  (he  has  written  several  on  the  subject)  is  an  exposition  of  bench  work  in 
wood  in  two  dimensions,  adapted  to  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
In  this  ncvfer  set  of  models  Mr.  Larsson  has  wisely  selected  larger  objects  than 
those  commonly  given  to  young  children,  to  the  end  that  while  there  is  training 
of  eye  and  hand  there  shall  also  be  vigorous  muscular  activity  and  exercise. 
The  objections  brought  against  giving  sloyd  to  young  children  are  here  met 
and  surmounted.  The  models  are  such  as  may  be  easily  handled  by  boys  of 
eight  years  of  age,  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  a  child  of  this 
age,  and  are  difterent  from  those  which  liave  been  suggested  for  the  three  upper 
grammar  grades.  This  course  is  adapted  for  use  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades, 
also  for  special  classes,  and  for  home  use.  With  each  model  there  are  drawings 
and  directions  for  working ;  every  step  in  making  the  model  is  presented  with 
the  name  of  the  tool  used.  The  second  part  of  the  book  presents  the  subject  of 
whittling,  which  may  be  used  in  schools  when  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
elementary  sloyd,  which  requires  a  special  room  fitted  up  with  benches  and  a 
variety  of  tools.  Whittling  can  be  done  in  the  regular  schoolroom  by  the  reg- 
ular teacher  and  with  a  comparatively  inexpensive  outfit.  Twenty  models  to 
be  whittled  are  given,  with  working  drawings  and  full  directions.  The  direc- 
tions are  so  explicit  that  the  teacher  without  previous  training  may  teach  whit- 
tling to  her  class  with  full  confidence  of  satis&ctory  results.  Mr.  Larsson's 
book  is  the  completest  manual  for  teachers  published,  and  presents  sloyd  for 
American  schools  in  the  best  and  most  workable  manner.  Every  teacher  of 
sloyd  must  secure  a  copy.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Beginning  Latin.  By  John  Edmund  Barss.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to 
secure  three  things :  mastery  of  forms,  the  nucleus  of  a  working  vocabulary, 
and  third,  a  grasp  of  the  broad  principles  of  the  Latin  sentence.  The  method 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  knowledge  gained  should  be  immediately  used, 
and  to  that  end  numerous  short  exercises  are  given  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  and  demand  his  activity  at  every  point  of  advance.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  lessons  a  large  number  of  new  and  striking  features  are  introduced, 
each  based  on  the  experience  gained  by  many  years  of  teaching  beginners  in 
Latin.  Professor  Barss  is  the  Latin  master  in  the  famous  Hotchkiss  School, 
and  his  book  has  grown  up  from  his  class  room  work.  To  ensure  the  worth  of 
the  novel  methods  in  the  book  the  publishers  made  an  experimental  edition  of 
it,  and  it  was  tried  out  in  several  schools  and  not  found  wanting.  We  are  glad 
to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools  to  the  many  ex- 
cellences in  this  first  year  Latin  book.    University  Publishing  Company. 

An  Introductory  Course  In  Argumentation.  By  Frances  M.  Perry, 
Miss  Perry  is  an  instructor  in  English  in  Wellesley  College,  and  has  prepared 
this  book  to  meet  the  need  of  a  text-book  presenting  the  subject  of  brief-drawing 
and  argumentative  composition  in  so  elementary  a  manner  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tical for  a  short  composition  course  for  college  freshmen.  Miss  Perry's  en- 
deavor is  to  simplify  the  subject  to  suit  the  understanding  of  students  in  the 
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first  years  of  college,  or  the  last  years  of  secondary  schools,  without  lessening 
its  educative  value.  To  that  end  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject — inven- 
tion, selection,  arrangement  and  presentation — have  all  been  arranged  as  for 
beginners  in  the  field  of  argument ;  the  steps  are  taken  with  care,  and  frequent 
exercises  serve  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  grasp  the  underlying  principles. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  student  who  would  come  to  know 
the  art  of  producing  in  others  a  belief  in  the  ideas  which  he  may  wish  them  to 
accept.    American  Book  Company. 

Pint  Year  Bngiisli.  By  Emogene  Sanford  Simons.  Mrs.  Simons,  who 
is  the  English  Examiner  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  has 
prepared  for  pupils  in  the  first  year  in  high  school  a  course  of  study  in  English 
that  is  decidedly  unique,  because  of  its  directness  and  conciseness  and  practical- 
ness. It  is  primarily  the  work  required  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  for 
all  high  schools  in  the  state,  but  because  the  plan  is  well  organized  and  high 
school  work  in  English  is  fairly  uniform  everywhere,  the  book  should  fit  the 
needs  of  secondary  schools  generally.  The  difficulties  rhetoric  offers  to  pupils 
direct  from  the  grammar  grades  make  the  study  of  English  in  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school  a  wearisome  affair.  With  Mrs.  Simons'  book  the  pupil 
begins  work  with  a  r^sum^  of  principles  of  grammar  taught  in  the  grades,  thus 
bringing  the  class  all  to  a  common  point  of  departure  for  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  technical  knowledge,  of  skill  in  composition  and  appreciation  of 
literature.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Harvard  College  by  an  Oxonian.  By  George  Birkbeck  Hill^  D.C.L.  Dr. 
Hill's  delightful  book  was  first  printed  in  1894;  its  worth  has  demanded  that 
it  enjoy  frequent  reprintings,  the  latest  being  in  1906.  If  it  be  true  that  one's 
country  can  best  be  shown  to  one  by  a  foreigner,  then  it  needed  an  Oxonian  to 
set  forth  to  us  Harvard  College  as  it  really  is.  No  truer,  juster,  fairer,  cleverer 
estimate  of  what  Harvard  is  and  stands  for  in  the  world  of  education  has  been 
put  forth  than  that  by  Dr.  Hill,  and  if  one  would  know  the  university,  what  its 
traditions  mean,  what  its  spirit  uplifts  to,  what  its  standard  measures  up  to,  he 
must  see  it  through  Dr.  Hill's  eyes ;  he  must  read  an  Oxonian's  appreciation 
and  exposition  of  Harvard  College  as  it  is  to-day.    Macmillan  Company. 

Tlie  Moral  Damage  off  War.  By  Walter  Walsh.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  is  an 
eloquent  Scotch  clergyman,  was  present  at  the  Boston  Peace  Congress  in  1904, 
where  his  fervent  speeches  made  a  profound  impression  upon  all  who  heard 
him ;  to  those  who  attended  that  congress  this  new  American  edition  of  his 
powerful  book  is  especially  welcome.  It  is  a  most  unsparing,  specific,  and 
detailed  arraignment  of  the  war  system  which]  has  appeared  in  this  time.  He 
traces  in  successive  chapters  the  moral  damage  of  war  to  the  nation,  to  the 
child,  to  the  soldier,  to  the  politician,  to  the  journalist,  to  the  preacher,  to  the 
missionary,  to  the  trader,  to  the  citizen,  to  the  patriot,  and  to  the  reformer.  It 
is  a  work  of  raging  zeal,  of  rare  power,  of  mighty  and  fortified  facts,  and  is 
destined  to  have  an  immense  and  prevailing  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  in 
all  lands.  The  book  would  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  library  of  every 
school  in  America  for  teachers  and  pupils  alike  to  use.  It  is  the  seventh 
volume  in  the  International  Library,  edited  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  published 
by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  75  cents. 
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The  Robin  Reader.  A  First  Reader.  By  Minnie  T.  Varney.  This  little 
book  is  a  striking  departure  from  first  readers  generally.  It  is  filled  with  good 
and  decidedly  original  reading,  while  its  style  is  both  simple  and  pleasing. 
The  author  has  had  the  courage  to  relieve  her  work  of  all  extraneous  matter, 
notably  the  omission  of  reviews,  script  type,  and  lists  of  words,  which  are  more 
-of  a  hindrance  to  a  work  of  this  sort  than  a  help.  The  stories  are  not  written 
around  their  pictures,  but  the  pictures,  which  are  all  in  color,  seem  in  every 
'Case  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  story  it  is  meant  to  illustrate.  The  child 
is  brought  into  full  prominence,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  presence  very 
realistic  in  every  story.  From  his  point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  this  little 
book  can  hardly  fall  to  make  a  strong  appeal.  But  that  it  will  appeal  even 
more  strongly  to  all  mothers  and  fathers  and  to  teachers  of  little  children  seems 
•certain.  The  stories  were  written  for  children;  their  power  to  serve  their 
purpose  tested  in  the  class  room.  They  move  in  steady  progression  upward, 
and  are  always  informing  and  entertaining.  The  author  has  accomplished 
what  in  reality  is  a  rare  thing — given  to  the  little  child  something  that  comes 
within  his  mental  grasp.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Advanced  Qeography.  By  Charles  F.  King.  With  the  publication  of  this 
book  comes  the  completion  of  the  series  of  geographies  upon  which  Mr.  King 
has  been  at  work  for  many  years.  Mr.  King  states  that  every  page  of  the  book 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  class  rooms  in  his  and  other  schools,  thus 
bringing  us  a  work  that  has  the  emphatic  merit  of  being  teachable  and  in 
strict  harmony  with  teachers'  needs  and  pupils'  requirements.  The  book  is  in 
many  ways  a  departure  from  the  conventional  text-books  of  geography.  First 
of  all,  the  physical  is  less  dominant  than  in  other  books,  there  being  sharp 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  political,  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  features 
made  prominent.  Man  as  the  central  figure  on  the  earth  is  shown  influenced 
by  his  physical  environment ;  what  man  does,  how  it  is  done,  what  the  earth 
has  to  aid  him  in  his  living  are  persistent  features  in  the  study  of  every  grand 
division.  Special  attention  is  given  to  transportation,  commerce,  and  indus- 
tries to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  know  of  the  life  about  him  and  of  its  interests 
in  relation  to  his  own  and  other  countries.  These  features  are  strikingly  promi- 
nent and  because  of  the  human  element  in  them  serve  to  hook  the  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  a  study  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him.  The  text  of  the 
book  is  charmingly  graceful  and  graphic ;  the  information  offered  is  set  forth 
in  comprehendable  terms,  the  arrangement  of  the  topics  is  logical,  and  orderly, 
and  natural ;  the  suggestions  for  further  study  and  nesearch  are  inviting  and 
novel,  the  supplemental  aids  are  many  and  pertinent.  The  illustrations  are 
new  and  abundant  in  profusion;  they  meet  every  requirement  of  the  text. 
The  maps  are  refreshing  in  their  newness  and  beauty,  and  color  and  distinct- 
ness; the  relief  maps  being  especially  choice  and  accurate.  Mr.  King  has 
made  a  book  that  will  find  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  of  geography,  for  it 
is  altogether  a  work  of  exquisite  makeup,  delightful  text,  superb  maps  and 
aatitfactory  content.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Practice  In  Paraing  and  Analysis.  By  Helen  Arnold.  Miss  Arnold  is 
a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Agnes  Irwin  School,  Philadelphia,  and  has  prepared 
with  infinite  care  and  excellent  judgment  a  selection  of  sentences  to  be  parsed 
and  analysed »  some  seven  hundred  io  all.    The  definitions  are  surprisingly 
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lucid,  the  scheme  for  parsing  simple,  for  analysis  free  from  intricacies  and  im- 
mediately workable.  The  extracts  have  been  selected  from  standard  authors., 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  difficult  idioms  and  irregular  usages.  It  is  a  most 
serviceable  little  book  for  use  in  the  intermediate  work  of  English  grammar. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Great  Riches.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  President  Eliot  studies  the  problem^ 
of  great  riches  with  that  attitude  of  calm  inquiry  and  quiet  judgment  character- 
istic of  all  his  utterances.  He  is  optimistic  in  tone  over  the  threatened  dangers 
from  the  millionaire  classes.  "It  is  quite  unnecessary,'*  he  says,  "to  feel 
alarm  about  the  rise  of  a  permanent  class  of  very  rich  men.  To  transmit  great 
estates  is  hard.  They  get  divided  or  dispersed.  With  rarest  exceptions  the 
rich  men  of  to-day  are  not  the  sons  of  the  rich  man  of  thirty  years  ago,  but  are 
new  men.  It  will  be  the  same  thirty  years  hence."  The  little  eiisay  is  a  timely 
contribution  to  the  foremost  question  of  the  day  by  one  of  the  ablest  thinkers- 
of  the  day.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

SttCcessful  Teaching.  Fifteen  studies  by  practical  teachers  who  were  prize 
winners  in  the  National  Educational  Contest  of  1905,  with  an  introduction  hy 
Supt.  James  M.  Greenwood.  A  large  number  of  essays  were  submitted  in  this 
contest,  fifteen  of  which  make  up  the  body  of  this  volume.  The  subjects  cov- 
ered are :  the  value  of  psychology  in  teaching ;  the  teaching  of  phonetics ; 
nature  studies ;  the  various  methods  of  teaching  nature ;  how  best  to  gain  and 
keep  control  of  the  pupils;  the  art  of  story-telling;  the  place  of  biography  in 
general  education ;  how  to  teach  children  to  think ;  advantages  of  memory, work  ; 
value  of  word  study';  how  to  develop  the  conversational  powers  of  the  pupils ;: 
value  of  manual  training;  how  to  acquaint  pupils  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world ;  how  to  teach  concentration ;  how  to  develop'character  in  children  ;  and 
personality  as  a  factor  in  teaching.  The  book  is  an  admirable  hand-book  for 
the  practical  teacher.  It  will  broaden  the  view,  suggest  better  methods  of 
presentation,  and  deepen  the  insight  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  this  most  im- 
portant work.  Superintendent  Greenwood's  introduction  is  scholarly  and 
helpful.    The  price  is  $1.08,  postpaid.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Letters  for  Junior  Citizens.  By  Mabel  Hill,  teacher  in  the  State  Normal. 
School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  with  an  introduction  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  It  is- 
the  aim  of  this  excellent  little  volume  to  arouse  in  young  people  an  interest  in 
the  practical  work  of  municipal  governments,  and  to  create  a  personal  interest 
in  the  men  who  are  carrying  out  this  work,  such  as  policemen,  firemen,  sani- 
tary inspectors,  overseers  of  the  poor,  school  committees,  the  builders  of  our 
pwrks,  etc.  A  good  idea  of  social  and  civic  relations  is  given  the  reader  along 
with  much  practical  information  in  regard  to  matters  of  daily  concern  to  all  our 
citizens.  The  book  is  along  new  lines,  and  the  idea  is  nicely  carried  out.  In 
an  elaborate  appendix  many  topics  for  further  investigation  are  suggested,  list 
of  books  for  children  and  for  teachers  given,  and  a  glossary  of  technical  terms 
which  will  help  the  student  to  fully  understand  the  operation  of  the  city  life^ 
Ginn  &  Co.    Mailing  price,  60  cents. 

ilodern  Ljinguage  Texts.  The  following  texts  have  been  received ;  they 
are  carefully  edited  vdth  notes,  introduction  and  vocabulary:  Hemani^  by- 
Victor  Hugo;  La  Orafliniairet  by  Eugene  Labiche;   Cafritan   RilKit*  bj 
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Armando  Valdes ;  Alts  Qoldeoen  Tagen,  by  Heinrich  Seidel ;  Wlllkooiaien 
in  Deutschlandt  bj  William  E.  Mosher ;  Flore«  de  B«|MUia,  consisting  of 
nine  selected  Spanish  stories,  edited  by  C.  Fontaine. 

Blodgett  Readers.  A  Third  Reader.  By  Frances  £.  Blodgett  and  An- 
drew B.  Blodgett.  We  made  note  of  the  Readers  in  this  series  as  they  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  calling  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  being  made ;  the  Third  Reader  marks  a  further  development  o^  the  plan 
on  which  the  earlier  readers  are  based.  It  has  been  prepared  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  practical  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  is  graded  with  unusual 
care.  The  subject-matter  is  varied  and  attractive,  pure  and  elevating  in  tone, 
and  full  of  action.  A  striking  feature  of  the  selections  is  that  none  of  them 
have  before  appeared  in  school  readers.  The  Blodgett  Readers  have  individu- 
ality, freshness  and  adaptability  quite  their  own,  and  must  be  eminently  satis- 
factory as  class  room  readers.    Ginn  &  Co. 

First  Year  French;  By  J.  E.  Mansion.  This  is  designed  for  children  of 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age  who  may  reasonably  be  taught  the  essentials  of 
grammar  limited  to  the  most  usual  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood.  The  lessons 
are  delightfully  simple,  and  are  so  graded  that  the  young  beginner  may  safely 
make  use  of  the  book  with  every  expectation  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  French  language.  The  author  has  no  patent  '*methode"to  exploit;  he 
has  made  easy  the  learning  of  a  new  tongue  by  the  sentence  plan,  with  the 
grammar  added  for  direction  and  precision.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that 
we  know  of.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Beginners*  Qreek  Book.  By  Allen  Rogers  Benner  and  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth.  This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Greek  series  for  colleges  and  schools, 
and  it  contains  all  the  grammar  needed  by  beginners  in  the  first  year  of  Greek. 
The  editors  have  made  diligent  study  of  the  needs  of  beginners  in  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  have  made  their  book  conformable  thereto,  deliberately  omitting* 
those  parts  of  the  grammar  which  the  later  and  and  more  advanced  study  will 
demand,  but  which  cumber  the  progress  of  the  beginner.  Every  lesson  is  most 
carefully  graded  and  progress  is  even  and  substantial.  It  is  stated  that  the 
lessons  are  the  result  of  considerable  experience  in  teaching  Greek  to  beginners, 
and  that  each  section  has  been  tested  in  the  classroom  before  it  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  book.  Compared  with  the  Beginners'  Greek  Book  of  forty  years 
ago  this  is  a  veritable  pleasure  work  for  the  tyro.  There  can  be  little  question 
of  the  result  from  using  this  book,  so  faithfully  and  intelligently  and  judi- 
ciously have  the  authors  done  their  work.    American  Book  Company. 

rionl,  the  Qoat  Boy.  By  Johanna  Spyri.  A  welcome  from  the  lovers  of 
'*  Heidi "  awaits  the  author  of  that  charming  story.  This  new  volume  contains 
three  stories:  **Moni,'*  "Without  a  Friend,"  and  **The  Little  Runaway.'" 
Each  is  laid  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  delicious  with  the  touches  of  life  among 
the  peasants.  The  author's  selection  of  characteristic  details  gives  to  her  pic- 
tures a  reality  which  is  rare  in  books  written  for  children.  The  stories  are 
sometimes  sad,  for  the  peasant's  life  is  full  of  hardships,  but  through  them  all 
a  fresh  mountain  breexe  is  blowing  and  a  play  of  sunlight  illumines  the  high 
Alps.  The  translation  has  been  sympathetically  done  by  Edith  F.  Kuns. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
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Tany  at  Home  Travels.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  This  book  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  papers  which  were  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  Outlook. 
The  idea  is  to  take  the  reader  to  the  interesting  parts  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  and  imbue  him  with  euthusiasm  for  his  own  country.  The  thought 
that  one  must  travel  abroad  to  get  the  benefits  of  travel  is  combatted  in  this 
interesting  book.  To  be  sure,  the  State  of  Maine  and  other  places  visited  do 
not  contain  such  art  galleries  as  are  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe;  nevertheless  they  are  full  of  inspiring  scenery,  people,  and  points  of 
historic  interest.  Dr.  Hale  is  a  keen  observer,  and  his  style  is  such  as  will 
help  the  reader  to  see  what  he  sees.  The  book  is  an  excellent  Christmas  vol- 
ume to  be  given  to  the  *'  home  folks."  It  is  handsomely  printed,  bound,  and 
illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $2.5a 

Smith  and  Weaver  Primary  Song  Book.  By  T.  B.  Weaver  and  Laura 
R.  Smith.  This  is  a  collection  of  admirable  new  songs,  words,  and  music 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  little  folks  in  our  primary  schools  and  in  the 
home.  There  are  "  pearls  of  truth  and  tenderness  "  in  the  worfls,  and  the 
music  is  simple  and  easily  committed  to  memory.  Each  song  is  about  some- 
thing that  will  interest  small  children.  There  are  songs  appropriate  to  each 
month,  patriotic  songs,  sailor  songs,  fairy  songs,  songs  about  the  pop-corn 
man,  about  George  Washington,  about  the  flag,  the  birds,  the  pussy-willows, 
«tc.  The  volume  is  convenient  size  for  little  hands  to  hold,  and  the  type  used 
produces  a  clear,  plain  page.  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  collection  to  all 
teachers  of  young  children,  as  helpful  in  sentiment  and  educative  musically. 
A.  Flanagan  Company.    Price,  36  cents. 

The  Making  of  an  American  School  Teacher.  By  Forrest  Crissey.  This 
is  a  biography  of  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 
It  is  a  unique  educational  book,  full  of  suggestion  to  teachers  who  are  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  profession.  It  puts  one  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  dramatic  conflicts  of  opinion  that  have  risen  in  certain 
important  educational  centers  during  the  past  Ave  years.  The  practical  teacher 
will  find  it  so  interesting  that  having  read  the  first  page,  the  book  will  not  be 
laid  down  until  it  is  finished.  There  are  seventy-five  pages,  and  the  volume  is 
of  pocket  size.  It  would  be  well  to  put  it  in  one's  pocket  for  entertainment 
and  inspiration  on  a  railroad  journey.    C.  M.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

Periodical  Notes 

n*  Ctmtmry  promises  for  1907  a  remarkable  list  of  fiction,  more,  and  more  exquisite  color  woric 


tacle.— 'The  Decesnber  IMineaior  is  a  typiad  Christmas  number.  It  is  sufficiently  premature  to 
assist  Christmas.makers  with  its  hints  tor  Christmas  gifts  and  holiday  entertainments,  besides 
containing  an  abundance  of  seasonable  literature  calculated  to  fit  in  from  now  until  New  Year's 
Day.^A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Christmas  Evervbcdy**  is  the  reproduction  in  color  of  Al* 
phonse  Mucha's  paintinn  illustrative  of  the  Beatituaes.  Nothing  more  remarkable  has  yet  been 
achieved  by  this  great  French jMinter,  the  fame  of  whose  religious  and  allegorical  pictures  is 


on  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  life"  by  Carl  Schurs,  and  **  Ifafy 'Baker  O.  ]S<ldy"  (with  portrfit) 
hj  the  editors. 


Books  of  Appeal  and  Value 


fireat  Riches 


BY  CHARLES    W.  SLIOT 

Printed  in  two  colors  from  special 
type,      lamo.,  cloth,  75  cents  net. 
Limp  leather,  $1.50  net.    (Post- 
age, 8  cents. )^ 
> 

President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, here  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject of  great  private  fortunes 
in  a  spirit  of  quiet  inquiry. 
He  studies  the  obligations  as 
well  as  the  privileges  of  the 
mone^red  class,  and  his  view 
is  optimistic  and  just. 
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CHARLRS  W.  BLXOT 


The  Happy  Family 

BY  GEORGE   HODGES 

Printed  in  two  colors  from  special 
type.  i2mo.,  cloth,  75  cents  net. 
Limp  leather,  $1.50  net,  (Post- 
age,  8  cents.) 

The  intensely  practical  na- 
ture of  this  book  is  seen  by 
the  subtitles  :  *'  The  Business 
of  Being  a  Mother,"  and 
**  The  Business  of  Being  a 
Father."  The  author's  ob- 
ject is  to  discover  the  secrets 
of  a  happy  home  life,  and  to 
set  them  forth  plainly,  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read. 


The  Spirit  of  Democracy 

BY  CHARLES    FLETCHER  DOLE 

Author  of  "  The  Coming  People."    i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.25  net.    (Postage  10  cents.) 

A  strong,  vigorous  discussion  of  the  popular  form  of  government,  which  is  of  especial 
timeliness  and  interest  in  view  of  the  great  waves  of  reform  now  sweeping  over  the 
country.  The  author  treats  of  **  Suffrage,"  *'  Party  Rule,"  **  Taxation,"  *'  Immigration," 
"Labor  Unions,"  "  Socialism,"  and  other  vital  topics  in  a  vital  way. 


Wagner's  Taoohaaser 

Retold  in  English  verse  by  Oliver  Hucrel 

Printed  in  two  colors  from  special  type;  with  illustrations.    lamo.,  cloth,  75 
cents  net.    Limp  leather,  $1.50  net.    (Postage,  8  cents.) 

The  many  readers  of  Mr.  Huckel's  poetic  pharaphrases  of 
**  Parsifal  "  and  ''Lohengrin"  will  anticipate  this  companion 
Wagner  book  with  pleasure.  It  is 
printed  and  bound  in  the  same  artistic 
style  of  its  predecessors;  while  the 
literary  quality  of  the  poem  itself  easily 
sustains  the  author's  high  reputation. 


XHH 


Open  Secret  of  Nazareth 


xBY   BRADLEY  OILMAN 


Printed  in  two  colors  from  special  type;  with  illustrations.  12  mo.,  cloth,  $1.00 
net.     (Postage,  10  cents.) 

Since  Kenan's  studies  in  Palestine,  few  so  intimate  sketches 

of  the  environment  of  Jesus  and  his  mission  have  been  presented. 

The  book  is  full  of  local  color,  enthusiasm  and  enlightenment. 

It  is  well  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  [BOOK  LIST 


THOMAS   Y.   CROWELL    &   CO.   ^26;8  W.  ?roadway 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  American  Branch 

The  Kinii's  Eniflish :    The  commao  erron  into  which  wnten  are  liable  to  fall,  and  how  such  errors  can 
be  avoided.    By  H.  W.  F.  and  F.  C  F.    Crown  dvo»  dodi,  $IJ5. 
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JCXTRACTS  FBOM  JtBTI£WS 


IS  IT  USEFUL? 


**  We  have  little  faith  in  the  practical  benefit  of  this  sort 
of  book."— Evening  SianJard  and  St.  James*s  Gazette, 

"  The  book  ought  to  dispose  even  the  most  practised 
writer  to  humility.  It  will  prove  to  him  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  he  might  think  to  keep  the  rules  of  grammar." 
— Speaker. 

"There  can  hardly  be  an  educated  person  who  will  not 
find  something  useful  in  jt." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  Negatively,  this  Oxford  book  is  as  near  beiug  a  stand- 
ard of  Englisn  as  any  in  existence." — Outlook. 

"  This  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen." 
— Glasgow  Herald, 
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ARE  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  FAIR  ? 

Why  the  proofs  of  offence  against  literary  fitness  were 
not  taken  from  authors  of  the  highest  rank  we  cannot 
guess." — Literary  World. 

"Few  great  names  in  English  literature  have  escaped 
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Qovernment  in  School  and  College 


ARTHUR   DRERIN  CALL 


A   PRELIMINARY   MINUTE 

jNYONE  can  talk  about  education  and  nearly 
everybody  does.  The  educational  processes  are 
so  personal  and  vitally  important  to  each  of  us 
that  we  all  have  a  philosophy  of  education  more 
or  less  our  own.  The  floods  of  our  periodical 
pedagogical  literature  spring  from  a  universal 
propinquity  of  interests  and  a  sublime  faith  in 
ourselves  as  Edipuses  in  the  presence  of  the  edu- 
cational Sphinx.  Mark  Twain  has  recently^  spoken  of  himself 
as  a  whited  sepulchre  filled  with  suppressed  speech.  The 
writer  of  this  article  belongs  to  the  sepulchre  family,  but  his 
filling  is  one  of  suppressed  educational  philosophy.  It  is  prob- 
ably because  of  this  that  he  has  consented  to  utter  his  fiat  upon 
these  questions  set  for  him  by  the  editor  of  Education.  But 
he  wishes  to  record  at  the  outset  that  his  belief  in  his  ability  to 
solve  these  problems  once  for  all  is  modified  by  an  amount  of 
Christian  humility  and  misgiving. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   OUR   EDUCATIONAL   PROBLEMS 

We  in  America  are  quite  mindful  of  the  importance  of  our 
educational  problems.  They  are  important.  The  public 
schools  of  this  country  are  highly  specialized  forms  of  dele- 
gated influence  and  authority.  Collectively  they  constitute  the 
most  unique  expression  of  co-operative  effort  in  the  history  of 
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the  race.  Five  hundred  thousand  persons  teaching  twenty 
million  others  at  an  annual  public  expense  of  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  is  a  colossal-proportioned  affair.  Further,  it  is  the 
supremely  best  thing  the  race  is  doing,  the  one  magnificent 
altruism. 

On  the  last  analysis  the  nurture  of  offspring  is  the  great 
biological  fact  of  history.  The  story  of  all  organisms  is  but  an 
attestation  of  the  principle  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  one's 
progeny,  not  even  life  itself.  All  life  exists  primarily  for  the 
promotion  of  more  life.  The  enduring  enterprises  of  men  grow 
out  of  the  love  of  children.  Sympathy,  family,  state,  society, 
all  have  their  genesis  here.  That  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man  is  more  than  a  Wordsworthian  fancy ;  it  is  the  most  funda- 
mental truth  of  biology.  Treasure  invested  in  the  nurture  and 
education  of  the  young,  therefore,  is  the  life  insurance  premium 
of  the  race. 

BASIS    OF   OUR   INQUIRY 

The  present  study  is  addressed  to  the  theme,  Government 
in  School  and  College.  It  is  presupposed  that  education  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  impartation  of  information. 
Information  is  important,  of  course.  Children  must  certainly 
learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  interpret  magnitudes,  to  appreciate 
the  basic  experiences  of  the  race.  But  there  are  other  and 
more  important  elements  in  the  processes  of  education.  It  is 
probably  more  important,  for  example,  that  one  should  have 
cultivated  the  habit  and  power  of  accuracy,  accuracy  in  deed 
and  statement,  than  that  one  should  have  learned  the  ''rule  of 
three"  or  the  conjugation  of  amo. 

Still  more  valuable  than  either  information  or  accuracy  is 
health.  We  have  no  trouble  to  agree  with  Carlyle,  himself  a 
dyspeptic,  that  ''  health  is  the  highest  of  all  temporal  bless- 
ings." If  we  are  to  live,  think,  and  work  vigorously,  smoothly, 
lovingly,  for  the  greatest  number  of  years,  if  we  are  to  purpose 
strongly  at  critical  times,  if  we  are  to  burden  our  friends  as 
little  as  possible,  if  we  are  to  promote  the  world's  progeny,  the 
hope  of  the  future,  the  **  Uebermensch,"  then  an  education  must 
mean  also  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  health.  ''  Give  me  health 
and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous." 
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But  more  important,  perhaps,  than  information,  accuracy, 
and  health  is  the  cultivation  of  that  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art, 
nature,  and  behavior,  of  that  forbearance  which  loves  the  wood- 
rose  and  leaves  it  on  its  stalk,  of  that  gentle  but  forward  looking 
vision  which  we  call  culture. 

And  transcending  these  of  course  is  their  sum.  We  are  not 
wanting  for  words  to  express  this  inclusive  concept.  Kant 
called  it  *' good  will,"  **the  only  jewel  that  shines  by  its  own 
light."  Horace  Bushnell  took  three  words  to  express  it — *'  grit, 
grace,  and  gumption."  These  he  called  his  **  trinity  of  dynam- 
ics."   We  are  more  familiar  with  it  as  character. 

Information,  accuracy,  health,  culture,  character,  are  funda- 
mental factors  in  any  modern  notion  of  education.  They 
are  probably  arranged  here  in  the  order  of  their  increasing 
significance. 

Out  of  the  feeling  that  education  is  broader  in  its  implica- 
tions than  mere  information,  that  it  is  more  important  that  our 
children  leave  school  in  love  with  truth,  honor,  and  righteous- 
ness than  that  they  should  multiply,  draw,  or  spell,  has  grown 
the  belief  that  the  really  vital  aspects  of  education  are  ethical 
in  nature.  This,  it  is  assumed,  constitutes  the  basis  of  our 
present  inquiry. 

THE  ETHICAL  CONCEPT  OF  EDUCATION  NOT  NEW 

This  ethical  concept  of  the  meaning  of  education  is  not  new. 
As  the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  another  study,  the  end  and  aim 
of  education  has  always  been  defined  by  the  fathers  in  terms  of 
ethics.  The  theoretical  purpose  of  the  school  has  always  been 
expressed  in  language  of  the  moral  life.  Moral  character  has 
always  been  rated  above  spelling  and  grammar.  The  classic 
law  of  New  England,  emphasizing  piety,  justice,  sacred  regard 
to  truth,  sobriety,  frugality,  chastity,  as  the  bases  of  a  repub- 
lican constitution,  is  but  an  expression  of  the  ages.  All  times 
and  all  peoples  are  unanimous  in  phrasing  the  object  of  educa- 
tion as  the  development  of  moral  character. 

But  there  are  multiplying  conditions  of  our  time  bringing  us 
decidedly  to  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  value  and 
possibilities  of  education.     Our  crowded  juvenile  courts  and 
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reform  schools,  our  personal,  professional,  commercial,  polit- 
ical, and  social  impurities  and  peculations,  our  virile,  splendid 
attempts  to  counteract  these  as  typified  by  the  strenuous,  heroic, 
if  sometimes  platitudinous  President  of  the  United  States,  these, 
and  doubtless  other  causes,  have  started  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine, teacher  and  woman's  club,  pulpit  and  forum,  upon  a 
veritable  crusade,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  impressive 
moral  movements  of  mordern  times,  indeed  of  any  time. 

A   POPULAR   DEMAND 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  suggestion  and  debate  the  one  impor- 
tant question  asked  by  all  is,  What  are  the  ethical  possibilities 
in  the  education  of  the  children?  The  common  ground  of 
agreement  is  that  any  permanent  social  reform  must  begin  with 
the  young.  In  consequence  some  states  are  agitating  the  ques- 
tion in  their  legislatures  and  proposing  to  make  the  teaching  of 
ethics  compulsory  in  their  public  schools. 

This  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  very  simple  and  natural 
procedure.  John  Amos  Comenius  urged  the  teaching  of  ethics 
for  all  grades  of  schools  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thomas  Jefferson  planned  for  the  teaching  of  ethics 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  France  has 
attempted  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  her  sectarian  schools 
by  an  elaborate  course  of  study  in  morals.  The  Catholic  and 
Anglican  Churches  stand  for  such  instruction  to  the  point  of 
dogmatic  teaching  in  religion.  The  Moral  Instruction  League 
of  England  and  the  ethical  culture  schools  of  America  are  evi- 
dences of  a  popular  demand  for  a  more  pronounced  moral  train- 
ing for  the  youth  of  our  land. 

ETHICAL   NATURE    OF   THE    PROBLEM   OF   GOVERNMENT 

The  problems  of  school  government  are  ethical  problems. 
They  relate  to  matters  of  human  conduct,  manners,  morals. 

The  notion  has  prevailed  that  these  problems  must  be  solved, 
if  they  are  to  be  solved,  by  some  adaptation  of  thou  shalt  or 
thou  shalt  not.  Corporal  punishment,  coercion,  and  restriction 
generally,  all  spring  from  this  belief.  The  old  interpretation 
of  government  was  founded  in  the  proposition  that  obedience  to 
authority  comes  first.     It  might  be  thinking,  it  might  be  un- 
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thinking  obedience,  but  obedience  it  must  be.  The  authority 
was  from  without.  The  emphasis  in  these  latter  days  is  upon 
insight  into  the  rationality  of  law,  enlightenment  of  the  ethical 
sense,  authority  from  within.  The  best  governed  schools  to- 
day probably  combine  both  methods.  The  happy  tendency 
in  these  schools,  however,  is  to  enthrone  self-control  above 
coercion,  Kant's  ^*  good  will"  above  Murdstonian  asininity. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  use  of  the  rod  by  teachers  is 
the  one  influence  which  has  kept  them  from  the  position  of 
influence  and  dignity  which  their  calling  merits.  Divesting 
the  whole  argument  for  corporal  punishment  of  its  verbiage, 
the  fact  remains  that  spanking  is  undignified.  This  is  no  plea 
for  the  long  armies  of  spanked  children  nor  for  the  generations 
yet  unspanked.  It  is  granted  that  the  spankee  is  really  harmed 
much  less  than  the  spankor.  Indeed,  punishment  may  not 
always  be  avoidable  or  unpraiseworthy.  It  is  simply  asserted 
that  beating  another  smaller  than  one's  self  has  never  been,  is 
not,  and  never  will  be  dignified.  This  is  more  believed  to-day 
than  ever  before.  It  will  be  believed  more  and  more  with  the 
passing  of  time.  The  Centurionic  teacher  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord.  The  Javerts  among  the  teachers,  emphasizing 
justice  to  the  exclusion  of  other  virtues,  are  doomed  more  and 
more  to  give  way  before  the  coming  Valjeans,  resisting  not  evil 
but  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

Government  in  school  and  college  will  become  less  and  less 
coercive  and  more  and  more  attractive.  The  thou  shalt  and 
the  thou  shalt  not  aspects  of  almost  all  national  legislation 
heretofore  have  left  out  of  account  the  potential  powers  of 
natural  forces  in  human  life.  The  desires  and  passions  of  men 
are  very  real  and  very  constant.  Why  not  utilize  them  more? 
In  trying  to  check  these  much  is  lost  with  no  corresponding 
benefit.  The  legislation  of  the  future  will  be  less  and  less 
mandatory  and  more  and  more  attractive,  providing  legitimate 
and  alluring  outlets  for  the  native  propensities  of  men,  passing 
the  crown  of  ultimate  conquest  from  the  head  of  evil  to  the 
brow  of  the  good. 

In  activities  or  organisms,  good  and  evil  are  most  accurately 
measured  by  what  the.  writer  calls  Spencer's  law  of  ^'eflScient 
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subservience.^*  Social  relations  are  so  entangled,  says  Spencer 
in  substance,  that  human  activities  affect,  often  simultaneously, 
the  welfare  of  one's  self,  of  one's  offspring,  and  of  one's  fellow 
citizens.  Conduct  which  achieves  the  welfare  of  each  kind  of 
these  ends  is  relatively  good  and  conversely  evil.  Other  things 
being  equal,  well-adjusted  self-conserving  acts,  acts  for  bring- 
ing up  progeny  capable  of  complete  living,  and  acts  which  fur- 
ther the  complete  living  of  others,  are  good  acts.  Converse 
acts  are  evil.  This  is,  of  course,  upon  the  assumption  that  life 
is  a  summary  of  more  pleasures  than  pains. 

As  Aristotle  has  pointed  out,  goodness  must  be  looked  upon 
not  as  a  capacity,  but  as  an  activity.  '^  The  good  painter,"  as 
says  Mackenzie,  <Ms  he  who  can  paint  well ;  but  the  good  man 
is  one  who  can  and  does  act  well."  So,  with  Paulsen,  we  may 
say  that  '<  that  conduct  is  morally  good  which  furthers  the  wel- 
fare of  the  agent  and  his  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  tinie 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  duty."  The  oppo- 
site of  this  is  evil.  In  this  respect  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
good  presupposes  a  relation,  a  good  for  something. 

The  problem  of  school  government  therefore  is  to  furnish 
attractive  opportunities  for  social  participation  in  operations 
which  make  for  more  life  here,  now,  and  on  the  whole  and  in 
the  long  run.  This  position  implies  that  the  object  is  not  to 
create  moral  character  but  to  liberate  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  French  and  Chinese  systems  of  educa- 
tion aim  simply  to  develop  satisfactory  and  successful  oflSce- 
holders  ;  that  the  German  schools  turn  out  obedient,  subservient, 
unoriginal,  resolute,  thrifty,  energetic  scholars.  Our  American 
ideal  is  a  personal  career,  compatible  with  the  whole,  but  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant,  free,  enriched,  efficient,  Anglo-Saxon. 
To  liberate  these  forces  in  the  breasts  of  men  is  a  moral  process. 
School  government  has  to  do  with  this  problem.  Hence  the 
questions  of  school  government  are  ethical  questions. 

PRACTICAL   PROBLEMS 

There  are  various  practical  problems  classifiable  under  school 
government  which  appear  commonly  of  late  in  educational  jour- 
nals and  discussions* 
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1.  It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  younger  children 
require  oversight  and  guidance,  that  social  conduct  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  chiefly  prescribed;  how  should  it  be  in 
higher  schools  ? 

2.  We  are  reminded  that  the  preparation  of  work  in  the  col- 
lege, indeed  the  whole  area  of  habits,  is  left  to  the  student,  who 
is  held  for  results  only ;  how  should  it  be  in  the  lower  schools  ? 

3.  Questions  of  social  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  Greek 
letter  fraternities,  especially  in  high  schools,  and  other  problems 
become  from  time  to  time  interesting,  often  disturbing,  now  and 
then  serious ;  what  shall  we  do  about  these  ? 

GUIDANCE   VERSUS    FREEDOM 

The  first  problem  is  the  familiar  one  of  commandment  and 
guidance,  of  restriction  and  direction,  of  repression  and  free- 
dom, call  it  what  we  may.  How  far  are  we  justified  in  com- 
manding the  young?  How  far  can  repression  be  carried 
without  sacrificing  the  pupil  ?  And  is  the  answer  to  be  the  same 
for  elementary  schools  and  for  the  higher  schools  ? 

Undoubtedly  obedience  to  commands  may  be  better  than 
lawlessness.  It  is  probably  true  that  repression  and  imperial 
decrees  have  developed  a  kind  of  character,  individual  and 
national,  often  praiseworthy,  and  sometimes  beautiful.  A  re- 
ligion of  authority  is  sometimes  better  than  no  religion  at  all. 
The  magnificence  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  its  struggle  between 
Greek  and  Christian  ideals,  with  its  strange  spectacle  of  mo- 
nasticism  and  chivalry,  priests  and  disciples  of  Aristotle,  Fra 
Angelico  and  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Savonarola  and  Boccaccio  side 
by  side,  with  now  and  then  a  union  of  this  dualism  as  in  Dante 
and  Angelo,  all  sprang  from  a  religion  of  authority. 

But  the  awakening  of  the  fourteenth  century  has  led  us  to 
criticize  the  Greeks'  satisfaction  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
and  to  question  the  ultimate  value  of  simply  harmonizing  doc- 
trines with  each  other.  Emerson  has  led  us  to  scorn  utter 
subservience  to  authority  and  so  far  as  possible  to  conform 
theories  to  facts.  This  spirit  is  now  bred  in  the  bone  of  most 
Americans.  It  is  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  healthy  indi- 
vidual from  the  kindergarten  to  the  grave.    **  Why  ?  "    ••  What 
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for?*'  **  How  do  you  know?"  These  are  the  dominant  ques- 
tions of  our  time.  And  it  is  splendid  that  this  is  so.  So-called 
students  of  adolescent  life  place  the  age  of  doubt  after  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  youth's  existence.  Students  of  real  life 
know  that  the  age  of  doubt  spans  the  American's  entire  career. 
A  healthy  skepticism  is  an  excellent  thing,  essential  to  freedom 
and  progress. 

Yet  during  the  entire  life  of  the  normal  child  there  must  be 
oversight  and  guidance.  This  applies  from  the  primary  to  the 
university  school.  But  in  no  stage  must  the  child  realize  pre- 
scription and  repression  from  his  teachers  so  much  as  he  does 
sympathy,  integrity,  tact,  humor,  courtesy,  and  co-operation. 
All  along  the  linfe  temptations  to  evil  must  be  supplanted  by 
temptations  to  good.  Perhaps  the  best  check  to  vice  and  the 
largest  incentive  to  virtue  is  the  public  opinion  of  the  child's 
friends  and  associates.  This  ^frit  de  corps  is  the  teacher's 
strongest  lever  in  promoting  efficiency  and  good  government 
among  the  boys  and  girls.  To  utilize  this  lever  requires  over- 
sight and  guidance,  but  it  must  not  be  obtrusive  nor  over- 
apparent  to  the  child.  As  Booker  T.  Washington  told  us  some 
time  ago,  "There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
working  and  being  worked."  It  is  conscious,  self-initiated 
effort  which  brings  activities  to  the  plane  of  duty,  and  activities 
on  the  plane  of  duty  are  the  only  activities  of  moral  importance. 

President  Eliot,  speaking  before  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club  of  New  York,  in  1885,  stood  flatly  for  that  liberty  in 
education  which  leaves  college  students  to  govern  themselves. 
He  said : — 

"  Let  no  one  imagine  that  a  young  man  is  in  peculiar  moral 
danger  at  an  active  and  interesting  university.  Far  from  it. 
Such  a  university  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world  for  young 
men  who  have  anything  in  them  ;  far  safer  than  counting-room, 
shop,  factory,  farm,  barrack,  forecastle,  or  ranch.  The  student 
lives  in  a  bracing  atmosphere ;  books  engage  him  ;  good  com- 
panionships invite  him ;  good  occupations  defend  him  ;  helpful 
friends  surround  him  ;  pure  ideals  are  held  up  before  him  ;  am- 
bition spurs  him  ;  honor  beckons  him." 

President  Eliot  would  probably  grant  that  some  of  these 
temptations  to  decency  spring  from  at  least  a  quasi-spirit  of 
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oversight  and  guidance  on  the  part  of  someone  in  the  univer- 
sity. There  will  be  a  general  agreement  that  that  school  is  the 
best  school  which  increases  most  the  consciousness  of  personal 
responsibility  together  with  power  to  meet  it ;  in  other  words, 
which  furnishes  opportunities  for  social  participation  in  opera- 
tions which  make  for  more  life.  This  applies  equally  in  all 
grades  of  schools. 

Professor  Briggs,  who  has  written  more  entertainingly  than 
anyone  else  upon  the  questions  of  discipline,  said  once  in  St. 
Louis : — 

**  Let  me  say  once  more  that  the  root  of  all  discipline,  whether 
discipline  for  efficiency  in  life,  or  discipline  for  the  development 
of  character,  for  the  resistance  of  temptation,  is  in  steady, 
whole-hearted  work,  whether  the  subject  of  the  work  is  at  first 
sight  alluring  or  forbidding.   .  .  . 

'*The  best  discipline,  whether  of  school  or  of  college,  is  that 
which  relies  on  the  understanding  between  pupil  and  teacher 
that  the  objects  of  pupil  and  teacher  are  one  and  the  same ;  a 
discipline  based  on  sympathy  with  all  the  healthy  interests  of 
youth  ...  a  discipline  which  relies  on  co-operation,  wherever 
such  co-operation  is  reasonable,  with  the  leaders  among  the 
pupils,  and  through  the  leaders  with  the  great  body  of  the  pu- 
pils; a  discipline  based  on  absolute  straightforwardness  and 
courtesy." 

Professor  Briggs  lays  great  stress  also  upon  the  tonic  of  a 
school  spirit  and  of  athletics. 

In  answer  to  our  first  question  let  us  repeat  that  the  problem 
of  school  government  is  to  furnish  attractive  opportunities  for 
social  participation  in  operations  which  make  for  more  life  here, 
now,  and  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run.  The  details  must 
be  worked  out  differently  in  different  schools. 

(To  be  concluded,) 
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N  a  former  article  certain  essentials  of  method  in 
ethical  teaching  were  pointed  out,  and  attention 
was  called  to  the  spirit  which  should  inspire  the 
teacher  if  instruction  in  practical  ethics  is  to  be 
made  effectual  in  shaping  character  and  conduct. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  offer  an 
outline  of  the  subject-matter  or  topics  which 
should  be  included  in  these  lessons,  and  to  name 
the  sources  of  material  for  their  illustration. 

First,  as  to  the  subject-matter.  This  should  be  as  inclusive 
as  the  life  of  a  human  being,  as  inclusive  as  character  itself. 
Every  phase  of  life  has  its  ethical  elements  and  relations. 
Nothing  human  is  foreign  to  them,  or  outside  their  pale.  Ac- 
cordingly ethical  teaching  must  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
topics.  It  has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  the  child  to  his  home 
and  home  life,  his  relations  to  the  school,  including  his  work 
and  play  and  his  associates,  and  with  his  affiliations  in  after 
years  in  business  and  social  life  and  as  a  citizen  in  the  com- 
munity, state  and  nation ;  and  these  naturally  broaden  out  into 
his  relations  to  the  world  at  large,  for  under  modern  conditions 
people  have  become  in  a  true  sense  citizens  of  the  world  as 
they  were  never  before. 

**The  world  is  all  our  neighbor; 
The  star's  alone  are  foreign  lands." 

We  speak  of  the  ethics  of  school  life,  of  home  life,  of  citizen- 
ship, of  business  and  social  life.  But  moral  education  recognizes 
the  essential  unity  of  all  the  parts  into  which  we  may  divide  a 
human  life ;  that  the  principles  of  ethics  are  the  same  for  child- 
hood, youth  and  manhood.  Only  their  concrete  applications 
differ  in  each  period  and  phase  of  life.     The  school  is  the  world 
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in  miniature ;  and  in  applying  moral  principles  to  school  life 
ethical  teaching  must  make  clear  their  continuity  of  application 
to  all  the  relations  of  subsequent  life  as  well ;  and  right  here  in 
this  application  will  lie  much  of  the  interest  of  such  teaching  to 
the  pupil  himself,  to  whom  the  years  of  maturity  are,  as  it  were, 
the  land  of  promise,  toward  which  he  is  looking  with  eager 
anticipation. 

It  will  be  possible  to  name  here  only  the  subjects  themselves 
of  the  lessons,  leaving  the  practical  treatment  of  each  to  the 
intelligence  and  thoughtful  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher. 
Not  all  of  them  perhaps  will  commend  themselves  to  every 
person,  and  special  conditions  and  personal  preference  will 
naturally  determine  the  choice  of  topics  and  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  taken  up.  The  conduct  of  ethical  teaching 
demands  flexibility  of  method  and  a  tactful  adaptation  to  dif- 
fering ages,  circumstances,  grades  and  classes,  and  stages  of 
development.  Some  of  the  subjects  named  are  suitable  only 
for  pupils  of  upper  grammar  grades  and  of  high  school  rank ; 
but  teachers  of  lower  grades  will  also  find  a  large  number 
available  for  use  with  their  classes.  The  simple  treatment  of 
topics  in  practical  ethics,  by  means  of  short  conversational  talks 
illustrated  with  story,  incident  and  example,  should  be  begun 
as  early  as  possible,  because  for  the  vast  majority  of  youth  the 
grammar  school  must  be  the  farthest  limit  of  their  formal 
schooling. 

In  the  treatment  of  any  topic  precision  and  clearness  of 
definition  are  requisite.  So  far  as  possible  the  aid  of  the  pupils 
in  reaching  a  definition  should  be  enlisted  by  suggestive  ques- 
tioning. 

Without  further  preface,  let  us  turn  to  the  subject-matter  or 
topics,  which  will  be  grouped  under  nine  heads:  i.  The 
school,  considered  as  an  institution  established  by  the  com- 
munity and  state,  and  the  ethical  relations  and  obligations  to  it 
of  the  pupil.  2.  Some  general  topics.  3.  The  essentials  oi 
personal  character.  4.  The  ethics  of  the  playground.  5.  The 
ethics  of  the  home.  6.  The  ethics  of  business  life.  7.  The 
ethics  of  social  life.  8.  The  ethics  of  citizenship.  9.  The 
ethics  of  war. 
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I.    THE   SCHOOL 

{a)  As  related  to  the  state  and  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  {b)  As  related  to  the  com- 
munity, and  supported  with  money  obtained  by  general  taxa- 
tion, {c)  The  purpose  .of  the  state  and  of  the  community  in 
maintaining  a  school  system  at  such  great  expense,  {d)  What 
the  pupil  owes  to  the  community  and  state  in  return  for  school 
opportunities  and  privileges,  {e)  Their  value  and  worth  to 
the  pupil  himself.  {/)  The  duty  of  the  pupil  to  take  good 
care  of  everything  provided  by  the  community  for  his  benefit 
and  enjoyment ;  not  to  injure  or  deface  it ;  using  without  abus- 
ing it.  {g)  How  law  and  rule  help  in  the  school,  just  as  in 
the  community  and  state,  (h)  How  to  make  one*s  school  life 
profitable  and  happy.  (J)  Schools  and  school  children  of 
other  lands  and  times.  (/)  Education,  what  it  means  and 
includes,  and  what  it  is  for;  the  duty  and  importance  of  it, 
especially  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  where  the  people  rule 
and  act  for  themselves,  {k)  The  love  of  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  love.  (/)  The  duties  and  relations  of  mature 
years,  and  school  life  as  a  preparation  for  them,  (jn)  Self- 
education.  («)  Loyalty  to  one's  school;  the  honor  and  repu- 
tation of  the  school  in  the  keeping  of  every  pupil ;  the  bearing 
of  this  upon  his  conduct  outside  the  school. 

II.    THE   ESSENTIALS   OF   PERSONAL   CHARACTER 

{a)  Order  and  orderliness,  {b)  Cleanliness  of  person,  of 
mind  and  heart,  of  speech,  (c)  Obedience ;  the  law-abiding 
spirit,  {d)  Truthfulness  versus  lying  and  deceit,  {e)  Cheer- 
fulness and  good  temper.  (/)  Honesty,  {g)  Punctuality 
and  promptness  versus  manana.  {h)  Perseverance,  (i')  In- 
dustry versus  idleness.  (/)  Concentration,  or  doing  with 
one's  might ;  singleness  of  aim.  {k)  Courtesy ;  politeness ; 
consideration  and  respect  for  others.,  (/)  Self-control,  {m) 
Minding  one's  own  business,  (is)  Forgiveness,  {o)  Justice. 
(^)  Temperance  and  moderation.  {q)  Faithfulness,  (r) 
Self-reliance.  (5)  Contentment.  (/)  Enthusiasm,  or  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  {u)  The  sense  of  honor :  what  it  is ;  what  it 
requires;  what  it  forbids,     {v)  Moral   courage:   to  tell  the 
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truth ;  to  own  a  wrong ;  to  stand  firm  for  the  right,  {w)  Hero- 
ism ;  kinds  and  types  of  the  heroic ;  the  true  and  the  false  hero. 
{x)  Ambition,  {y)  Self-respect:  what  it  means;  what  it 
requires;  pride  and  self-conceit.  (^)  The  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  service :  in  school ;  at  home ;  in  the  outside  world. 
{2a)  Unselfishness;  self-denial;  self-sacrifice.  (2d)  Consci- 
entiousness: what  it  means;  what  it  requires;  the  habit  of 
minding  the  little  things.  {2c)  Thoughtfulness  versus  thought- 
lessness.    {2d)  Kindness  versus  cruelty  to  animals. 

III.    SOME  GENERAL  TOPICS 

{a)  The  ethics  of  physical  health,  or  the  moral  obligation  to 
be  healthy,  {b)  The  value  and  use  of  time,  {c)  Usefulness 
in  the  world,  the  supreme  purpose  of  life;  ways  to  be  useful. 
{d)  Success:  the  different  ideas  about  it;  what  true  success 
means,  and  how  only  it  can  be  achieved,  {e)  Making  the 
most  of  one's  self.  {/)  Steering  versus  drifting ;  or  the  will : 
its  relation  to  character  and  life ;  different  types  or  kinds  of  will, 
with  representative  examples;  the  cultivation  of  will-power. 
{g)  Personal  responsibility,  {h)  Temptations,  {i)  Example. 
{J)  Motives,  {k)  The  sense  of  duty,  or  doing  right  because 
it  is  right.  (/)  The  choice  of  reading ;  the  companionship  of 
good  books;  why  artd  how  we  should  read  newspapers. 
{m)  Conscience :  what  it  is ;  its  uses ;  how  blunted  or  silenced  ; 
how  strengthened.  («)  Habit :  what  it  means ;  kinds  of  habits  ; 
when  and  how  most  easily  formed ;  the  value  of  good  habits. 
{o)  The  slavery  of  evil  habit;  the  tobacco  habit;  the  drink 
habit,  {f)  Habits  of  study;  how  acquired,  {q)  Work,  the 
dignity  of  all  useful  labor ;  its  worth  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
community  ;  the  joys  of  work,  (r)  Making  one's  own  way  ; 
self-made,  or  never  made ;  how  everyone  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  {s)  An  ideal :  what  it  is ;  representative  types  of 
different  ideals  of  character  and  life ;  their  relative  values ;  why 
have  a  high  ideal?  '*  Ideals  are  like  stars.  You  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  touching  them  with  your  hands.  But,  like  the  seafaring 
man  on  the  deserts  of  water,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides, 
and  following  them  you  reach  your  destiny."  .(/)  How  to 
make  life  truly  worth  living;  living  versus  merely  getting  a 
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living.  («)  The  might  of  right.  **  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it." — Lincoln,  {v)  Does  the  end  justify  the 
means? 

IV.    THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 

(a)  Play,  or  recreation  :  its  value  and  use ;  relation  to  work ; 
amusements,  {b)  The  golden  rule  of  play,  *'  No  fun  unless 
it  is  fun  for  both  sides." ;  teasing  and  nagging ;  calling  names ; 
quarreling  and  fighting ;  treatment  of  the  weak  by  the  strong ; 
self-command,  {c)  Athletics :  fair  play  versus  foul  play,  or 
playing  to  win ;  betting ;  honesty  in  play  versus  cheating ; 
respect  for  the  rights  of  one's  playmates,  {d)  The  ethics  of 
language :  profanity ;  foul  and  vulgar  speech  ;  slang ;  slander ; 
extravagant  language ;  care  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  ''  for 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  {e)  The 
choice  of  companions ;  friendship. 

V.    THE   ETHICS   OF   THE    HOME 

{a)  The  home  :  what  it  is  and  means ;  the  blessings  of  a  home. 
{b)  Home  relationships  :  their  worth,  and  what  they  each  imply ; 
mutual  dependence,  mutual  respect,  mutual  service,  {c)  Home 
virtues :  obedience ;  love  and  sympathy ;  unselfishness ;  help- 
fulness ;  courtesy  and  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  one  and  all ;  gratitude,  {d)  Loyalty  to  one's  home ;  the 
family  honor  and  repute  in  the  keeping  of  every  member ;  the 
bearing  of  this  upon  his  conduct  outside  the  family  circle. 

VI.    THE  ETHICS  OF  BUSINESS  LIFE 

{a)  The  choice  of  an  occupation,  and  one's  responsibility 
both  to  himself  and  to  others  in  choosing ;  the  ethical  tests  to  be 
applied  in  making  a  choice:  (i)  Is  it  a  business  which  coins 
money  out  of  the  evil  habits,  passions  and  tendencies,  or  mor- 
bid tastes  of  humanity?  (2)  Is  it  certain,  or  likely,  to  prove  a 
moral  damage  to  him  who  engages  in  it,  or  to  others,  or  to 
both?  (3)  Can  the  individual  render  through  this  particular 
employment  a  genuine,  useful  service  to  his  fellows  and  to,  the 
community?  (3)  Commercial  honor,  or  honesty  in  business; 
the  higher  law  of  honorable  dealing  versus  merely  "legal" 
honesty  ;  <'  business  is  business"  as  an  excuse  for  questionable 
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practices ;  certain  common  methods  of  dishonesty :  misrepre- 
senting the  goods  one  sells ;  selling  adulterations  for  the  pure 
article ;  charging  unreasonable  profits ;  deceiving  people  into 
making  worthless  investments ;  getting  something  for  nothing  ; 
embezzlement,  breach  of  trust,  defalcation;  **  graft'';  over- 
capitalization ;  cornering  the  market ;  stock  gambling,  etc. 
{c)  Competition,  fair  and  just  versus  mean  and  ruthless ;  the 
golden  rule  in  business  life,  or  '^  live  and  let  live"  as  a  business 
principle ;  monopoly  and  extortion,  {d)  The  mutual  duties  of 
employer  and  employee :  (i)  Of  employer  to  those  employed : 
a  fair  and  just  wage ;  reasonable  hours  ;  healthful  conditions  of 
labor ;  courtesy  and  friendly  respect  for  his  employee  as  a  man ; 
careful  and  wise  business  management.  (2)  Of  employed 
to  employer :  faithful  service,  making  the  interests  of  his 
employer  his  own;  respect;  honesty;  punctuality;  sobriety. 
{e)  The  ethics  of  money :  its  use  and  abuse ;  earning  and 
spending;  running  in  debt;  borrowing;  thrift  and  frugality. 
{/)  Character  as  business  capital,  *'  his  word  as  good  as  his 
bond."  {g)  Wealth,  its  uses  and  abuses;  its  dangers;  its 
duties. 

VII.  THE  ETHICS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE 

{a)  All  members  one  of  another;  each  dependent  upon  all, 
all  upon  each ;  practical  illustrations  of  this  mutual  dependence  ; 
the  obligations  growing  out  of  it.  (d)  The  second  great  com- 
mandment ;  the  spirit  of  neighborliness ;  neighborly  duties : 
respect  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others;  forbearance; 
justice  and  charity  in  judging  others ;  sympathy  and  helpful- 
ness ;  avoidance  of  personal  gossip  and  scandal ;  and  care  for 
the  reputation  of  others,  {c)  The  morals  of  manners :  man- 
ners at  home ;  at  school ;  at  table ;  in  society ;  on  the  street ; 
at  church ;  in  places  of  amusement ;  in  places  of  business ;  in 
traveling ;  toward  the  weak,  the  unfortunate,  the  aged ;  good 
manners  from  within  out,  the  expression  of  ''high  thoughts 
seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy."  {d)  A  character  study  of  the 
true  gentleman ;  of  the  true  lady. 

VIII.  THE  ETHICS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

(a)  Patriotism:  what  it  is  not;  what  it   is  and   involves; 
reasons  why  one  should  love  his  country ;  to  be  cultivated  by 
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Studying  the  history  of  one's  country  and  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  wrought  nobly  for  it ;  patriotism  as  a  motive  to  good  citi- 
zenship ;  the  duty  of  living  for  one's  country,  as  well  as  of  dying 
for  it  if  need  be.  (b)  The  nation,  the  state,  the  city  or  town, 
each  considered  as  a  body  politic,  and  the  various  services  each 
renders  to  the  individual  citizen,  (c)  Citizenship  :  what  it  is  to 
be  a  citizen ;  the  moral  principles  involved  in  citizenship  in  a 
land  where  the  government  is  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people ;  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  state  or  community,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  (d)  The  duties  of  the  citizen  corre- 
sponding to  the  services  rendered  him  by  the  nation,  state  and 
community:  (i)  To  respect  each  as,  within  its  own  sphere,  a 
sovereign  power,  to  obey  its  laws  and  authority,  and  not  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.  (2)  To  aid  and  sustain  the  govern- 
ment in  enforcing  law,  and  to  take  no  part  in,  but  to  discourage, 
flEiob  violence.  (3)  To  vote ;  and  to  vote  intelligently,  thought- 
fully and  conscientiously,  not  as  a  mere  partisan,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  highest  public  good,  and  for  no  candidate  whose 
personal  character,  principles,  or  affiliations  do  not  guarantee 
an  upright  administration  of  office.  The  freeman's  oath  of  the 
early  days  in  New  England :  '*  I  do  solemnly  bind  myself,  that 
I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage  as  I  shall  judge  in  my  own 
conscience  may  best  conduce  to  the  public  weal ;  so  help  me 
God."  (4)  To  accept  office  at  the  call  of  his  fellow  citizens ; 
and  when  holding  office  to  administer  it  as  a  public  trust  for  the 
general  good,  not  for  private  emolument.  (5)  To  pay  one's 
fair  share  of  the  taxes  required  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. (6)  To  respect  public  and  private  property,  not  wasting, 
injuring,  defacing  or  destroying  it.  (7)  To  be  public-spirited 
in  advancing  whatever  conduces  to  the  general  welfare  and 
progress.  (8)  The  duty  of  the  citizen  to  refrain  from  all  vio- 
lence in  labor  disputes,  and  to  submit  them  to  arbitration  when- 
ever they  cannot  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  (e)  The 
elements  and  characteristics  of  the  ideal  community,  state  or 
nation  ;  wherein  present  conditions  fall  short  of  that  ideal ;  how 
the  individual  citizen  may  help  to  hasten  its  realization ;  his 
duty  to  interest  himself  not  merely  in  the  material  advancement 
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and  glory  of  his  country,  but  far  more  in  the  progress  of  the 
state  and  community  in  the  higher  elements  of  their  life,  and  to 
apply  moral  principles  to  public  affairs  and  questions  ;  the  motto 
of  the  good  citizen — **  My  country,  right  or  wrong ;  when  right, 
to  keep  her  right ;  when  wrong,  to  put  her  right."  (y )  The 
civil  service,  what  it  includes;  civil  service  reform,  what  it 
means ;  the  abuses  to  be  reformed ;  what  has  already  been 
accomplished ;  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  support  and 
extend  the  reform  in  national,  state  and  municipal  administration. 

IX.    THE  ETHICS  OF  WAR 

(a)  The  true  character  of  war  versus  its  ''  pomp  and  circum- 
stance " ;  the  economic  reasons  for  its  abolition ;  the  moral 
reasons  for  its  abolition ;  when  just,  when  unjust ;  not  to  be 
entered  upon,  except  for  reasons  which  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  meet  the  highest  moral  tests  before  the  national 
conscience  and  the  final  court  of  impartial  history.  (^)  The 
legitimate  or  ordinary  uses  of  an  army  and  navy ;  a  large  and 
expensive  military  and  naval  establishment  an  unnecessary 
burden  upon  the  nation,  a  waste  of  money,  and  a  menace  to 
peace.  Si  vis -pacem^ -para  non  bellum^  sed  pacem.  (^)  The 
victories  and  victors  of  peace,  her  examples  of  civic  virtue, 
heroism  and  achievement  versus  the  spectacular  heroes  of  war. 
(rf)  The  brotherhood  of  nations ;  the  golden  rule  in  interna- 
tional relations ;  international  arbitration,  what  it  means ;  treaties 
of /irbitration.  {e)  The  opportunity  and  duty  of  our  country 
to  cultivate  peace,  friendship  and  good  will  among  the  nations 
by  setting  an  example  to  the  world  (i)  of  national  self-control, 

(2)  of  just  dealing  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  peoples, 

(3)  of  submitting  to  arbitration  all  disputes  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  mutual  agreement,  (4)  of  refusing  to  be  a  party  to  the  foolish, 
wasteful  rivalry  among  the  nations  for  the  possession  of  the 
largest  navy  and  the  biggest  battleships.  {/)  The  responsi- 
bility of  American  citizenship  to  make  these  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  our  policy  as  a  nation. 

**Be  ours 
To  hold  aloft  high  heaven's  decree, 
That  all  the  world  shall  brothers  be ; 
Be  ours  to  end  all  wars  and  strifes." 
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It  remains  to  name  the  sources  of  material  for  illustration. 

I.    GENERAL  STATEMENT 

(a)  Biography,  furnishing  *^  object  lessons  "  in  character  and 
right  living,  and  stories,  incidents  and  anecdotes,  {d)  Bible 
stories.  These  are  especially  valuable  in  ethical  teaching. 
<<The  Bible  remains  the  best  manual  of  fundamental  morality 
of  which  experience  has  knowledge."  Character  studies  of 
Bible  persons,  (c)  The  literature  of  poetry  and  prose.  Choice 
selections,  especially  of  the  former,  containing  moral  sentiments, 
lessons  or  principles,  phrased  in  beautiful  and  impressive  form, 
should  be  committed  to  memory ;  also  selections  from  the  wis- 
dom literature  of  different  times  and  countries,  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  etc. ;  and  ethical  passages  from  the  Bible,  (d)  His- 
tory, with  its  examples  of  heroism,  courage,  self-control, 
devotion  to  duty,  etc.  Character  studies  should  be  made  of 
important  figures  in  history,  (e)  Current  events  in  school  life, 
in  the  community,  state  and  nation,  and  in  the  world  at  large. 
Much  varied  material  may  be  found  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  all  the  more  interesting  and  striking  because 
drawn  from  the  living,  acting  present.  Contemporary  life  will 
afford  noteworthy  examples,  or  types,  of  high  character  and 
achievement,  good  citizenship,  public  spirit  and  social  service. 
(/")  The  lessons  in  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  curriculum  will 
often  supply  material  and  opportunity  for  moral  training. 
{g)  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  interest  that  centers 
about  ''  patriotic  days"  and  the  birthdays  of  distinguished 
authors,  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and  others  who  have  served 
well  their  day  and  generation ;  also  the  anniversaries  of  impor- 
tant events  that  have  an  ethical  significance. 

[ThiB  article  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  number  of  Education  with  an 
extended  list  of  books  upon  the  subject.  ] 
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City  of  Telhi/'  a  Junior  Republic 

or, 

How  a  Boys'  Club  mixed  a  bit  of  Sociology  with  their  Sport, 
during  their  Summer  School  Vacation,  in  California 

JAMES  B.  ROGERS,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

£  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  great  social 
problem — child  labor — may  now  and  then  turn 
our  thoughts,  saddened  by  tales  of  stunted,  over- 
worked children,  toward  the  uplifting,  construc- 
tive social  work  being  done  by  settlements,  boys' 
clubs,  and  vacation  schools.  Here  we  have  the 
brighter  side  of  our  dismal  picture,  in  which  a 
definite  attempt  is  being  made  to  help  the  poor 
working  boy  to  make  life  mean  something  more  to  him  than  a 
mere  drudgery.  Such  a  boy  exists ;  he  does  not  truly  live. 
Boys'  clubs  and  similar  philanthropic  efforts  aim  to  make  the 
coming  generations  honest,  law-abiding  citizens,  industrious 
and  intelligent  workmen,  decent  and  responsible  fathers.  We 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young  may 
find  here  fruitful  seeds  containing  much  that  is  new  and  sug- 
gestive. A  month  or  more  spent  in  the  country  by  city  boys 
living  under  a  regular  form  of  government,  spending  a  few 
hours  each  day  in  work  and  play,  and  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  few  elders — boys  themselves  in  spirit — certainly  affords 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  build  up  within  a  healthy  boy  many 
fine  qualities  of  individual  character. 

Herein  is  given  a  brief  sketch  of  an  effort,  no  longer  an 
experiment,  that  contains  much  that  goes  toward  character- 
building.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  school  vacation  being  well  spent  by 
many  city  lads  of  the  streets  and  workshops.  In  brief,  a  short 
history  of  a  vacation  republic  and  how  a  boys'  club  mixed  a  bit 
of  sociology  and  sport  in  their  annual  summer  outings. 

The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  of  San  Francisco  is  an 
educational  institution  well  known  for  its  success  among  the 
boys  of  that  neighborhood  south  of  Market  Street,  known  in 
the  boy's  vernacular  as  *•  South  of  the  Slot,"  alias  **  Tar  Flat." 
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A  large,  roomy  clubhouse,  artistically  decorated  and  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  material  for  carrying  on  the  club,  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  Here 
the  club  members  may  use  a  carefully  chosen  library,  a  game 
room,  a  meeting  room,  a  gymnasium,  an  armory,  and  work- 
rooms where  they  may  learn  different  occupations.  Here 
they  may  come  to  take  part  in  the  chorus,  in  the  band,  in  the 
entertainments,  athletic  or  dramatic,  which  form  part  of  the 
energies  of  the  club.  Here  they  may  meet  with  those  who  aim 
to  give  the  fullest  impetus  to  their  faculties  and  supply  them 
with  helpful  and  elevating  influences  in  place  of  those  less 
developing  ones  which  they  might  find  on  the  streets  without. 
Every  year  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  a  selected  group  of 
boys  of  this  famous  institution  to  follow  one  of  their  leaders  for 
a  vacation  trip  out  into  the  open  country.  These  trips  have 
always  been  to  some  well  known  locality  as  Calaveras  Grove, 
Yosemite  Valley,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  Lake  and  Humboldt 
Counties.  On  these  cross-country  tramps  the  boys  gave 
vaudeville  and  minstrel  shows  in  the  towns  along  their  route  of 
travel,  earning  something  over  one  thousand  dollars,  thus  pay- 
ing more  than  their  expenses  and  putting  a  goodly  sum  to  the 
club's  credit. 

In  1902  it  seemed  to  the  writer,  who  had  been  on  these  trips, 
that  the  privilege  of  a  summer's  vacation  should  be  extended 
to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  club  members,  for  the  walking 
trips  had  of  necessity  been  limited  to  from  six  to  eighteen  per- 
sons. The  writer  volunteered  to  conduct  a  permanent  camp  of 
about  fifty  boys  and  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. The  task  to  be  faced  was  a  new  one,  the  writer  being 
unconscious  of  any  precedent.  The  project  of  handling  a  crowd 
of ''  unknowns''  in  a  new  country  and  in  an  untried  field  made 
him  a  little  wary.  My  problem  presented  many  hardships,  but 
it  offered  one  a  splendid  opportunity.  It  had  always  been  one 
of  my  desires  to  train  the  coming  generations  to  grow  up  public- 
spirited  and  intelligent  citizens,  interested  in  the  politics  and 
well-being  of  their  country.  Strange  to  say,  the  writer  being 
in  the  **far  wild  West"  had  not,  as  yet,  heard  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  until  a  kind  friend  gave  him  enlighten ment» 
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The  difference  between  the  two  is  apparant.  One  is  an  estab- 
lished institution  supported  by  public  funds,  in  use  the  whole 
year  around  and  composed  of  boys  who  are  under  the  state's 
charge.  The  **  State  of  Columbia"  and  the  «*  City  of  Telhi," 
described  in  the  following  pages,  are  merely  summer  camps  of 
brief  duration,  generally  six  weeks,  composed  of  schoolboys, 
who  join  themselves  into  a  self-governing  community  of  boys, 
for  boys,  and  by  boys. 

Previous  to  these  experiments  camps  have  been  conducted  by 
numerous  institutions  throughout  the  country  but  all  failed  to 
utilize  these  pleasure  vacation  weeks  to  teach  the  boys  the  art 
of  self-government  and  the  duties  of  decent  citizenship  by 
founding  a  regular  form  of  city  government,  controlled  and 
carried  out  by  the  members. 

The  only  feasible  plan  at  first  was  that  the  boys  should  sup- 
port the  camp.  **  Necessitj'  being  the  mother  of  invention,** 
the  problem  gave  rise  to  a  solution.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  a  number  of  fruit  ranchers  for  the  employment  of  the  boys 
during  the  fruit  season.  Hence  the  boys  went  not  as  recipi- 
ents of  charity,  but  in  the  spirit  of  independent  American  lads. 
The  first  *•  junior  republic"  was  organized  on  a  large  fruit 
ranch  in  Vacaville,  Solano  County.  At  picking  and  cutting, 
forty-five  boys  were  thus  enabled  to  pay  their  expenses  and 
earn  money  besides.  The  earnings  increased ;  the  average  per 
boy  was  clear  fifteen  dollars  profit,  one  lad  earning  twenty-one 
dollars.  Besides  the  sense  of  a  duty  well  done,  these  <*  citi- 
zens" brought  home  with  them  recollections  of  daily  plunges  in 
the  cool  creeks — the  joys  that  were  tempered  by  sunburnt  backs 
— ^the  memories  of  cross-country  tramps,  of  sports  in  the  woods 
and  evenings  around  the  crackling  logs,  and  cool  nights  when 
the  starry  vault  of  heaven  served  as  a  roof  to  their  dreams. 

The  second  republic  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  An  open  piece  of  unshaded  ground 
away  from  all  traces  of  civilization,  whose  underbrush  had  to 
be  cleared  away  with  poor  tools  under  an  unrelenting  sun,  did 
not  promise  much,  but  its  very  isolation  and  lack  of  natural 
advantages  helped  to  firmly  develop  this  small  state.  The 
boys  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  in  the  slang 
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phrase,  •*  it  was  up  to  them."  With  pluck  and  endurance, 
these  lads  overcame  the  many  obstacles  nature  put  in  their  way 
and  established  a  well-adapted  site  for  their  miniature  govern- 
ment. They  constructed  streets  and  erected  tents ;  they  built 
rustic  fences  and  artistic  city  gates;  they  made  tables  and 
benches  and  a  great  rotunda  within  a  natural  circle  of  red 
woods,  which  served  as  a  factory  where  the  boys  made  Indian 
bead  belts  and  rustic  flower  baskets,  and  all  of  this  they  built 
from  trees  felled  by  axes  which  their  own  young  and  sturdy 
arms  wielded. 

Let  us  describe  our  government.  The  constitution  was  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  for  herein  was  contained  the  whole 
system  of  government.  Every  boy  on  signing  this  constitution 
before  the  proper  officials  became  duly  recognized  before  the 
law  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Columbia.  The  preamble  read 
thus:  '*  We,  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Columbia,  in  order  to 
perform  an  ideal  camp,  to  establish  order,  to  ensure  good  fellow- 
ship, and  provide  for  a  common  employment,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  happiness  and  secure  to  the  citizens  the 
benefits  of  a  summer's  outing  and  the  blessings  of  a  well- 
regulated,  harmonious  and  peaceful  republic,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  this  State  of  Columbia  of  the  Col- 
umbia Park  Boys'  Club."  The  legislative  department  consisted 
of  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  senate.  All  legislative 
powers  were  vested  in  these  two  bodies.  The  house  consisted 
of  seven  members,  while  the  senate  was  limited  to  four.  Mem- 
bers of  both  houses  were  elected  for  the  duration  of  the  camp  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  citizens.  Both  houses  elected  their  re- 
spective officers  and  followed  Roberts'  rules  of  parliamentary 
law  in  their  deliberations.  No  person  could  be  elected  to  office 
who  was  not  a  club  member  of  good  standing.  The  house  met 
on  Mondays  of  each  week,  the  senate  holding  its  sessions  on 
Fridays.  Both  houses  initiated  laws  which  became  legal  on 
the  sanction  of  the  president's  signature.  This  was  for  expe- 
diency. The  president's  veto  killed  a  law  for  good,  but  strange 
to  say,  that  person  was  never  called  upon  to  exercise  his  power. 

The  president  was  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  citizens,  and 
his  cabinet  consisted  of  three  departments,  with  the  secretaries 
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of  state,  the  interior  and  industries.  The  president  had  absolute 
administrative  direction  of  the  camp.  There  was  a  vice  presi- 
dent, who  presided  over  the  august  body  of  the  senate.  The 
judicial  branch  of  modern  government  was  abolished,  for  there 
seemed  no  need  of  courts  or  police  for  an  ideal  body  politic 
such  as  this,  where  order  and  loyalty  were  inherent  and  requi- 
site qualities  of  the  citizens.  The  state  was  unshaken  by  the 
disturbances  and  jealousies  of  larger  nations.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  performed  by  a  group  of  committees  whose 
duties  may  be  indicated  as  follows : — 

Committee  on  Streets,  to  water,  to  clean,  to  construct  and  to 
supervise  the  grounds  of  the  state. 

Committee  on  Buildings,  to  erect  and  repair  public  property. 

Committee  on  Health,  to  clean  and  take  care  of  the  state's 
property  and  maintain  sanitary  conditions. 

Committee  on  Indoor  Entertainment,  to  arrange,  prepare 
and  manage  the  program  and  selection  of  entertainments. 

Committee  on  Outdoor  Pastimes,  to  arrange,  to  institute  and 
superintend  sports,  games,  and  pastimes. 

Committee  on  Commissary,  to  assist  the  COOK,  to  arrange 
the  tables  and  take  charge  of  the  supplies,  etc.  Cook  is  writ- 
ten in  large  letters,  for  he  was  a  most  important  person.  These 
committees  were  appointed  by  the  president  in  conjunction  with 
a  delegate  elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  A* 
few  instances  of  the  civil  law  are  as  follows : — 

*'  Every  citizen  must  wash  and  clean  his  own  dishes." 

'<  Every  citizen  shall  be  a  member  of  the  state  militia,  no 
standing  army  being  maintained." 

**  Every  citizen  must  pledge  himself  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  a  minimum  standard  being  set,  and  to  render  proper 
services  to  the  commonwealth."  No  idle  citizen  was  tolerated. 
Indian  bead  work  and  rustic  basket  making  were  the  two  occu« 
pations  conducted  in  the  state's  industrial  factory. 

Evenings  were  devoted  to  special  programs.  Monday  even- 
ing was  amateur  night — an  entertainment,  talk  or  story.  Tues- 
day evening  was  given  up  to  games  and  recreation.  Wednesday 
night  was  the  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  in 
summer's  outing.     The  president  was  in  the  chair  and  reports 
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of  committees,  discussions  of  state  affairs,  and  an  address  by 
the  chief  magistrate  constituted  the  regular  order  of  procedure. 
Thursday  evening  was  taken  up  by  indoor  games,  debates, 
mock  trials,  or  the  like.  Friday  evening  saw  a  rehearsal  for 
the  grand  weekly  entertainment  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
night.  After  the  regular  program,  the  boys  loved  to  gather 
about  the  pamp  fire  and  listen  to  thrilling  tales  of  hairbreadth 
escapes,  ghost  stories,  and  incidents  of  boyish  adventures. 
Round  games  were  played,  followed  by  the  dear  old  club  yell 
emitted  from  the  lungs  of  fifty  lusty  boys.  The  afternoons 
were  frequently  spent  in  cross-country  walks  and  sham  battles. 
Sunday  was  the  day  of  rest.  The  daily  program  varied  with 
circumstances,  but  generally  observed  the  outline  below  : — 

5.45  A.  M.  Reveille. 

6.15  *«  First  Call. 

6.20  **  Morning  ParOTe. 

6.30  «•  Breakfast. 

7.15  *«  Work.     (At  Farm.) 

9.45  *<  Drills  and  Rehearsals. 

10.45  "  Rest  Meetings. 

12.00  M.  Dinner. 

1. 00  p.^M.  Baseball. 

3.30  *•  Work.     (In  camp.) 

4.30  "  Swim. 

6.00  **  First  Call. 

6.05  **  Evening  Parade. 

6.15  **  Supper. 

7.30  **  Entertainment. 

9.00  •*  Qiiarters. 

9.15  *«  Taps. 

The  boys  had  their  bugles  and  drums  with  them  and  were 
neatly  uniformed. 

The  writer  by  the  next  year  had  received  a  call  to  become 
Headworker  of  the  Telegraph  Hill  Boys*  Club,  situated  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  about  the  historic  Telegraph  Hill  that  calls  up  in 
memory  the  days  of '49.  For  two  years,  1904-5,  he  conducted 
a  self-government  camp ;  however,  certain  changes  became  nee- 
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essary.  Experience  had  proved  that  a  municipal  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  more  adapted,  the  name  of  state  and  the  functions 
of  administration  in  the  camp  being  radically  at  variance. 
Thereupon  a  suitable  charter  was  adopted  and  a  new  scheme 
of  camp  government  was  originated.  The  name  of  *•  City 
of  Telhi"  is  a  shortening  of  Telegraph  Hill.  This  city  had  its 
mayor  and  board  of  supervisors,  who  had  general  control. 
The  commissioners  of  public  works  saw  to  it  that  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  kept  clean,  that  no  tin  cans  or  papers  covered  the 
public  thoroughfares.  The  commissioner  of  public  health  daily 
inspected  the  kitchen,  superintended  the  cooking  and  dish- 
washing, supervised  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  camp.  The 
commissioner  of  recreation  had  charge  of  all  the  materials  that 
were  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  arranged  programs  for 
daily  games  and  entertainments  and  to  a  great  extent  planned 
the  latter.  These  entertainments  included  a  high  class  variety 
of  minstrel  shows  that  were  a  joy  to  the  neighborhood  folks 
and  never  failed  to  have  enthusiastic  attendance.  On  several 
occasions  the  program  for  these  minstrel  shows  was  consider • 
ably  elaborated  and  admission  was  charged.  In  this  way  the 
boys  raised  some  money  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
camp.  The  small  citizens  did  not  play  all  the  time.  On 
the  farm  the  boys  studied  practical  agriculture  two  hours  in 
the  morning,  besides  the  same  amount  of  time  being  devoted  in 
the  afternoon  to  cleaning  camp.  They  did  all  the  work  at 
the  farm  ;  learned  to  take  care  of  horses,  milk  cows,  everything, 
in  fact,  that  is  included  in  farm  work.  In  the  meantime  for 
these  two  summers  Mr.  J.  W.  Brewer  had  successfully  con- 
ducted the  *•  State  of  Columbia  "  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  Mon- 
terey County. 

Active  preparations  were  made  early  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
for  the  annual  summer  camps  conducted  by  the  different  boys' 
clubs  of  the  city.  The  earthquake  and  fire  happened,  and  all 
these  institutions  suffered  complete  loss,  and  for  a  time  all  pre- 
vious plans  were  forsaken.  The  attention  of  all  for  the  time 
being  was  turned  to  the  necessary  relief  work  at  hand.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  disaster  and  all  this  misfortune,  a  deter- 
mined attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  boys  out  into  the  beautiful 
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country,  away  from  the  dusty,  dark,  desolate  city.  School 
vacations  were  declared  for  the  period  of  three  months.  The 
children  of  the  community  could  be  of  no  help,  and  in  a  way, 
were  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  their  families.  Besides  this, 
they  were  open  to  the  many  dangers  of  a  long,  hot  summer 
spent  amid  the  dirty  ruins  doing  nothing.  So  it  happened  that 
a  group  of  boys  were  taken  to  the  •*  City  of  Telhi,"  Bothin,  but 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  any  definite  form  of 
government.  A  convalescent  home  having  been  established 
here  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  United  States  Army, 
the  boys  assisted  in  the  relief  work.  Immediately  after  ,the 
fire  all  settlements  and  the  like  gathered  together  their  wan- 
dering sheep  as  best  they  could.  The  Columbia  Park  Boys' 
Club  met  regularly  in  the  city  playground.  A  hundred  of 
these  lads,  nearly  all  having  been  burned  out  of  their  homes, 
established  their  fifth  annual  <<  State  of  Columbia''  at  Carmel- 
by-the-Sea.  Here  they  lived  happily  for  two  months,  carrying 
on  their  own  government,  playing  baseball,  giving  minstrel 
shows,  under  a  well-regulated  camp  life.  Altogether  this  was 
an  ideal  camp,  many  of  the  boys  having  been  on  other  such 
trips.  Everything  moved  smoothly  and  without  a  hitch. 
Many  good  laws  were  passed,  and  faithfully  observed.  The 
boys  energetically  constructed  their  public  buildings;  they 
erected  a  stage  for  their  nightly  shows  given  to  the  people 
about  Carmel.  Sports  occupied  a  good  portion  of  their  time. 
Swimming,  field  meets,  sham  battles,  basketball,  country  runs, 
are  a  few  of  their  many  healthy  forms  of  athletics.  These  boys 
were  talented  in  minstrelsy  and  dramatic  arts,  giving  present- 
able entertainments  in  the  first  class  theatres  about  the  town  of 
Monterey,  thereby  assisting  in  a  way  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  camp.  Thus  it  was  that  these  hundred  boys,  robust  and 
sun-burned,  returned  to  the  newer  San  Francisco  much  better 
in  body,  soul,  and  mind.  They  came  back  full  of  energy  to 
do  good  work  at  school,  and  determined  to  do  their  share  in 
helping  to  settle  the  family.  With  an  experienced  corps  of 
workers,  with  an  earnest  crowd  of  boys,  who  had  faced  a  great 
catastrophe,  this  camp  is  particularly  worthy  of  mention  for  its 
perfect  harmonious  and  happy  camp  life.     It  was  simply  the 
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perfection  of  all  that  had  gone  before.  Experience,  sufficient 
funds,  and  a  long  stay  in  the  country  help  to  make  this  model 
camp  possible. 

I  may  now  enumerate  briefly  the  few  reasons  why  the  '*  City 
of  Telhi''  of  1905  may  be  considered  an  approach  to  the  ideal. 
First,  city  government,  terms  and  functions  are  best  adapted  to 
the  administration  of  camp  life.  There  are  no  conflicts.  Sec- 
ondly, the  hours  of  work  and  play  were  rationally  adjusted. 
Often  in  camps  stress  has  been  laid  upon  but  one  of  these  two 
alternatives  in  detriment  to  the  other.  Many  people  are  ex- 
tremists. Too  much  play  or  too  much  work  is  not  good  for 
the  child.  There  must  be  variation,  and  we  must  aim  to  strike 
the  happy  medium.  We  ought  not  to  take  boys  camping  simply 
to  give  them  a  good  time  nor  to  work  them.  Either  way  they 
miss  the  great  teachings  and  blessings  of  a  summer  spent  close 
to  nature.  Thirdly,  the  character  of  the  work  was  ideal. 
Classes  in  manual  training  are  not  suited  to  outdoor  camps. 
Practical  agriculture  to  city  boys  is  a  great  lesson  in  disguise. 
To  learn  how  to  raise  vegetables,  take  care  of  horses,  milk 
cows,  is  an  essential  part  of  one's  education.  Such  a  camp 
taught  the  citizens  the  needs  of  practical  city  government,  and 
those  common  tenets  that  go  to  make  a  good  citizen,  and  those 
basic  duties  that  underlie  all  societies.  The  closing  of  school 
at  vacation  time  means  to  many  boys  to  be  put  to  work  or  idle 
away  their  time  on  the  dirty  and  crowded  streets.  The  street 
and  this  habitual  idleness  are  the  root  of  much  evil.  A  sum- 
mer vacation  in  the  country  is  the  root  of  much  good.  These 
boys  are  taught  the  benefits  of  self-control  and  self-reliance,  of 
simplicity  and  modesty  in  life.  In  mind  they  developed  larger 
conceptions  of  life,  while  in  body  they  gained  in  health  and 
vigor.  Many  seeds  were  sown  during  these  months  of  sun- 
shine by  these  boys  browned  and  hardened  by  earnest  toil  and 
rational  pleasure.  Here  was  taught  the  valuable  precept  of 
universal  brotherhood — I  am  my  brother's  keeper — that  strong- 
hold behind  all  the  relationships  and  friendships  of  humanity. 
The  duty  of  the  individual  toward  the  welfare  and  common 
interest  of  the  mass  was  deeply  impressed  upon  every  citizen. 
They  realized  the  independence  of  human  souls  in  this  great 
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game  of  life.  Responsibility,  co-operation,  and  reciprocal  re- 
lationship in  common  effort  every  citizen  deeply  felt.  The 
value  of  home  and  the  love  for  parent  was  learned.  In  learn- 
ing to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  how  much  depended  upon 
others  for  mutual  assistance,  the  character  of  their  manhood 
was  touched.  They  learned  the  independent  spirit  coming 
from  self-dependence.  They  learned  to  be  loyal  to  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  state.  The  whole  trip  was  a  great  lesson  in 
life  for  every  boy,  for  he  saw  a  large  world  and  the  true  rela- 
tion he  held  toward  it  and  toward  his  fellow  boys  as  brothers. 
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Sabbath  Mom 

N.   K.   GRIGGS 

Like  scenes  of  jrouth  to  the  wand'ring  one, 
Like  hours  of  rest  when  the  task  is  done, 
Like  dreams  of  health  when  the  lips  grow  pale, 
Like  hearth  of  home  when  the  drear  winds  wall, 
Is  Sabbath  morn. 

Like  white  of  sail  on  the  lonelj  deep, 
Like  wand  of  hope  when  the  troubles  sweep. 
Like  gleam  of  gold  when  the  clouds  are  rent, 
Like  hush  of  peace  when  the  storm  is  spent. 
Is  Sabbath  mom. 

Like  kiss  of  sleep  when  the  daj  is  o*er. 
Like  face  of  friend  on  an  alien  shore. 
Like  draught  of  dew  to  the  fainting  bloom, 
Like  balm  of  faith  at  the  closing  tomb, 
Is  Sabbath  morn. 

Like  notes  of  joy  in  a  dirge  of  sighs. 
Like  songs  of  old  when  the  dajlight  dies, 
Like  glimpse  of  stream  in  a  waste  of  sand, 
Like  touch  of  ioTe  from  a  dear  one's  hand. 
Is  Sabbath  mom. 


What  the  High  Schools  Should  Do  to  Fit 

Students  for  College 

PRINCIPAL  HOWARD  C.   LEONARD,   HIGH   SCHOOL,    SWARTHMORS,    PA. 

|H£  college  degree  is  the  standard  of  a  liberal 
education  in  America.  The  entire  school  course 
leading  to  this  degree  is  usually  divided  into  four 
parts  of  four  years  each  :  the  first  part  is  spent  in 
the  primary  school ;  the  second  part  in  the  gram- 
mar school ;  the  third  part  in  the  high  school ; 
and  the  fourth  part  in  the  college.  What  the 
high  school  should  do  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work  best  to  prepare  students  for  the  fourth  and  final  part  in 
the  work  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  is  the  object  of  con- 
sideration in  this  paper. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  physical  life  of  the  student  is  largely 
cared  for  by  the  home  and  the  gymnasium,  that  the  spiritual 
and  social  life  is  largely  cared  for  by  the  home  and  the  church , 
and  that  the  work  of  the  high  school  is  mostly  mental  but  partly 
moral. 

Fitting  students  for  college  is  not  fitting  them  simply  for 
college  entrance  examinations,  but  rather  it  is  fitting  them  to 
take  up  the  freshman  work  offered  in  college  with  the  slightest 
possible  break  in  the  progressiveness  of  the  students'  work. 
Therefore  the  high  school  must  know  definitely  the  actual  work 
of  the  college,  so  that,  while  guiding  the  student  through  the 
high  school  course  with  all  the  momentum  he  has  brought  from 
the  grammar  school,  it  may  lead  him  to  the  higher  fields  of 
knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  interest  and  a  feeling  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  he  can  meet  the 
coming  difficulties.  The  best  way  to  interest  a  high  school 
student  in  his  education  and  thus  to  prepare  him  for  college  is 
to  give  him  such  studies  and  discipline  as  are  adapted  to  the 
high  school  age,  and  let  him  feel  that  he  has  progressed  well 
in  his  work.  This  satisfaction  with  things  achieved  will  much 
sooner  inspire  the  student  to  enter  a  college  than  that  anticipa- 
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tory  talk  about  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  a  college  course, 
about  how  much  there  is  yet  to  learn  and  how  little  the  student 
knows  when  he  leaves  the  high  school.  Few  boys  of  worth 
can  be  shamed  into  doing  better,  but  when  a  boy  feels  that  he 
has  made  a  good,  substantial  stride  forward,  then  he  will  allow 
the  advance  position  he  has  attained  to  become  the  starting 
point  of  new  and  higher  achievements.  And  the  progressive- 
ness  to  be  aimed  at,  the  continuity  in  the  student's  work,  is  to 
be  marked  in  the  course  of  action,  not  in  the  course  of  study 
only. 

In  the  division  of  the  subjects  pursued  by  the  student  to  obtain 
his  education  we  find  information  studies,  sciences  and  arts. 
This  may  be  a  proper  division,  but  if  we  proceed  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  the  lines  of  division  should  not  run  vertically 
between  distinct  subjects,  but  they '  should  run  horizontally 
across  all  branches  of  knowledge,  since  practically  all  subjects 
in  their  first  stage  are  information  studies ;  in  their  second  stage 
are  sciences ;  and^in  their  third  stage,  if  they  ever  reach  that 
stage,  are  arts.  These  stages  are  not  clearly  separated,  but 
they  blend  and  might  be  regarded  as  phases  of  the  subject  in 
which  we  emphasize  particular  sides.  In  the  first  stage  we 
emphasize  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
subject ;  in  the  second  stage  we  emphasize  the  discrimination 
between  the  facts  and  the  fallacies,  the  essential  and  the  non- 
essential parts  of  the  subject — from  these  essential  facts  we 
derive  and  classify  principles  and  thus  get  our  science ;  while 
in  the  third  stage  we  study  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  any  human  interest  and  thereby  get  our  art.  Since  the  third 
stage  or  phase  is  the  most  interesting  to  mature  minds,  and 
since  it  is  the  most  attractive,  we  are  often  inclined  to  under- 
value the  other  stages,  and  high  school  teachers  often  ask  pupils 
too  early  to  consider  the  third  stage  while  the  first  and  second 
stages,  the  foundations  of  all  education,  are  neglected.  Now 
it  is  imperative  for  high  school  teachers  to  understand  that  they 
are  taking  pupils  through  the  first  and  second  stages  of  knowl- 
edge and  not  through  the  third.  They  must  teach  the  pupils 
to  accumulate  facts,  to  discriminate  as  to  essential  facts  and  to 
derive  principles,  not  to  apply  imperfectly  understood  principles 
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to  human  interests  which  are  not  yet  awake  in  high  school 
pupils. 

I  wish  I  might  designate  the  first  stage  by  a  more  appropriate 
word  than  accumulation,  which  suggests  a  mere  piling  up  of 
facts  without  order,  for  I  mean  the  learning,  the  laying  up  in 
the  storehouse  of  memory,  well-arranged  and  well-organized 
facts.  This  work  begins  in  the  lower  grades,  but  it  should  be 
prosecuted  vigorously  in  the  high  school,  and  the  work  with 
iacts  should  not  wane  until  the  work  with  principles  takes  its 
place.  I  believe  the  high  school  occupies  the  period  in  educa- 
tion in  which  the  importance  of  facts  diminishes  as  the  impor- 
tance of  principles  increases,  and  the  two  phases,  accumulation 
and  discrimination,  should  make  a  constant  quantity,  or  a 
constantly  increasing  quantity,  of  work  throughout  the  course. 
Accumulation  should  receive  the  emphasis  at  the  beginning  of 
the  high  school  course,  with  discrimination  in  a  subordinate 
place ;  discrimination  should  receive  the  emphasis  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  while  accumulation  should  occupy  an  important, 
though  subordinate,  place  in  the  student's  work.  As  far  as 
subject-matter  is  concerned,  this  change  of  emphasis  is  the 
crisis  or  turning  point  in  the  student's  career  and  this  should 
occur  under  intelligent  guidance  during  the  high  school  period. 

As  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  high  school  must  offer  those 
branches  demanded  by  the  colleges.  The  ideal  arrangement 
would  be  to  have  the  college  entrance  requirement  and  the  high 
school  graduation  requirement  equal,  but  until  this  ideal  is 
more  fully  reached  the  high  school  will  be  obliged  to  offer 
special  college  preparatory  courses,  with  electives  and  sub- 
stitutes, so  as  to  prepare  students  for  different|college8.  There  * 
is  one  subject,  however,  that  can  have  no  substitute  in  any  high 
school  and  that  subject  is  English.  To  learn  to  read,  talk,  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly  and  easily  is  the  most 
vital  part  of  an  education  in  an  English-speaking  country,  yet 
it  seems  that  the  high  school  often  allows  other  things  to  crowd 
out  a  careful  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  There  ought  to  be 
no  break,  no  letting  up,  in  the  study  of  English  in  the  high 
school.  Strength  in  English  is  strength  everywhere  in  educa- 
tion.    A  student  could   often  do   from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent 
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better  work  in  all  other  branches  if  he  had  a  better  command 
of  idiomatic  English.  Therefore  the  high  school  should  drill, 
through  the  four  years  of  its  course,  in  reading  English  to  get 
the  thought  correctly  and  also  to  express  in  oral  reading  the 
thought  of  others.  And  in  all  written  and  oral  work,  the  ade- 
quacy, clearness,  and  force  of  the  English  expression  should 
receive  the  deserved  attention.  It  does  not  take  too  much  time 
from  other  things ;  other  subjects  are  important,  but  English  is 
essential  and  must  have  the  right  of  way. 

The  courses  of  study  in  high  schools  do  not  generally  need 
to  be  extended.  They  are  extensive  enough  now ;  the  need  is 
to  make  them  intensive  enough.  Much  could  be  done  in  this 
direction  by  a  more  practical  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
law  of  self-activity.  The  recognition  of  this  simple,  funda- 
mental law  should  determine  all  the  teacher's  method.  Under 
stimulating  guidance  the  student  should  perform  his  experiments 
himself,  make  his  measurements  [[and  calculations,  read  and 
formulate  his  own  opinions,  draw  his  own  inferences  and  express 
his  own  conclusions.  We  wish  the  student  to  have  correct 
thought  on  the  different  subjects  he  has  studied,  but  we  must  not 
hand  it  to  him  ready-made.  Education  does  not  consist  in 
thought  but  in  thought  power;  to  educate  is  to  develop  this 
power,  not  to  deliver  its  product.  The  product  kills,  but  the 
process  gives  life.  The  process  of  apperception  must  be  kept 
up  in  the  pupil's  mind,  but  this  process  cannot  long  be  continued 
with  the  results  of  the  thought  of  others.  The  benefit  comes  to 
the  student  from  doing  the  work,  not  from  having  it  done  by 
someone  else.  The  high  school  that  will  make  this  principle 
most  prominent  in  all  its  work  will  do  the  most  to  fit  students 
for  college. 

We  cannot,  however,  find  sufficient  guidance  for  our  high 
school  work  by  a  study  of  subjects  or  a  study  of  method ;  we 
must  study  the  development  of  the  student.  A  successful  high 
school  system  will  be  based  more  on  the  study  of  boys  than  on 
the  study  of  books.  The  high  school  must  turn  its  attention 
more  to  a  study  of  adolescence  than  to  the  correlation  and 
sequence  of  studies.  Up  to  the  high  school  period  the  appeals 
of  the  teacher  have  been  to  the  memory  and  thought  of  the 
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pupil ;  now  the  appeals  are  to  the  memory,  thought  and  feeling. 
When  life  comes  into  consciousness  and  a  realization  of  its  own 
powers,  and  the  feelings  develop  rapidly  and  strongly,  the 
student  is  a  different  being  from  what  he  formerly  was  and  he 
can  and  must  be  appealed  to  in  a  different  way.  For  instance, 
in  the  grammar  school  the  thought  of  the  pupil  must  be  aroused 
effectively — that  is  the  one  great  requisite  there,  and  often  a 
vigorous  thrust  will  be  more  effective  than  a  mild  solicitation  ; 
but  in  the  high  school,  when  the  feelings  enter  largely  into  the 
reaction  of  the  pupil,  we  find  the  added  requisite  that  right 
activity  and  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should  be 
aroused  agreeably.  The  vigorous  thrust  here  may  arouse  in 
the  student  such  disagreeable  feelings  that  the  total  effect  of  the 
appeal,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  should  be  marked  by 
a  diminuendo.  The  reaction  of  the  pupil  changes  during  the 
high  school  period  from  the  simple  thought  reaction  to  the  com- 
plex thought- and- feeling  reaction,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous  duties  of  the  high  school  to  give  this  new  reaction 
careful  guidance  at  first  and  finally  to  establish  it  on  a  firm  and 
correct  basis  for  operation.  Not  until  the  complex  thought- 
and-feeling  reaction  is  fairly  regular  should  the  student  be 
considered  prepared  to  pass  on  to  college. 

Moral  training,  although  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
student's  life,  must  be  given  incidentally.  It  is  the  teacher's 
highest  art  to  conceal  his  art  in  teaching  morals.  Nevertheless, 
from  mathematics  to  literature  the  teacher  should  unobtru- 
sively, yet  surely,  develop  the  appreciation  of  right  and  the 
abhorrence  of  wrong  in  all  its  forms.  Moral  training  runs  par- 
allel to  mental  training.  While  accumulation  of  facts  stated  by 
others  is  the  mental  requirement,  correct  habits  and  obedience 
to  the  directions  of  those  in  authority  are  the  moral  require- 
ments. In  the  high  school  the  importance  of  facts  as  facts 
diminishes  and  the  skillful  teacher  leads  the  pupil  to  see  the 
meaning  of  facts  as  illustrating  principles  and  as  parts  of  sys- 
tematic wholes.  Just  so  in  moral  training,  the  high  school 
teacher  should  lead  the  pupil  to  see  the  meaning  of  acts  as  illus- 
trating motives  and  of  habits  as  indicating  character.  As  in  the 
high  school  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  facts  to  principles 
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science  in  mental  training,  so  it  is  shifted  from  obedience  to 
principles  of  action  in  moral  training.  This  crisis  in  the  moral 
life  of  the  student  is  more  momentous  than  the  change  in  his 
mental  life  which  accompanies  it.  Failure  in  the  mental  change 
means  failure  in  scholarship,  but  failure  in  the  moral  change 
means  failure  in  manhood. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  problem  of  the  high  school  is  not  simple. 
On  account  of  physical  and  mental  growth  the  student  is  in  his 
most  plastic  state,  and  owing  to  change  of  emphasis  his  studies 
and  discipline  shift  their  bearings  at  the  same  time.  Surely 
such  a  problem  as  this  state  of  affairs  presents[is  above  simple 
directions,  and  depends  for  its  solution  on  the  application  of 
broad  principles  by  skill  of  a  high  order.  What  the  high 
school  must  do  first  is  to  equip  itself  with  teachers  who  realize 
more  fully  the  distinct  position  which  high  school  training  occu- 
pies in  the  educational  system.  Then,  I  repeat,  let  the  high 
school  teachers  adapt  high  school  studies  and  discipline  to  high 
school  students  and  strive  to  make  the  third  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  as  strong  as  the  others.  Unless  great  skill  and 
zeal  are  manifested  here  the  natural  conditions  which  accom- 
pany the  third  step  will  make  it  the  weakest  one  of  the  four, 
but  it  may  be  made  as  strong  as  the  others. 

Does  it  seem  that  this  paper  does  not  tell  specifically  enough 
what  the  high  school  should  do  to  fit  students  for  college? 
Perhaps  so,  but  I  believe  that  a  deeper  and  fuller  realization  of 
the  nature  of  high  school  work  as  a  peculiar  stage  of  develop- 
ment will  be  of  far  more  benefit  in  determining  what  to  do  and 
even  how  to  do  it  than  a  thousand  detailed  directions  about 
subjects,  methods,  devices,  and  punishments.  A  student  is 
well  fitted  for  college  if,  while  he  has  been  storing  up  facts  and 
deriving/ principles  sufficient  to  enter  college,  he  has  fixed  in 
himself  the  habit  of  correct  response  to  the  appeals  for  thought 
and  action.  Since  the  high  school  has  the  student  in  his  most 
plastic  state  it  should  pay  more  attention  to  the  personal,  sub- 
jective element  in  education  than  to  the  external,  objective 
element.  If  the  high  school  is  inspired  with  the  sense  of  the 
high  duty  resting  upon  it,  it  will  insist  on  fixed  habits  of 
thought  and  study  which  will  assure  the  requisite  amount  of 
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knowledge,  and  it  will  insist  on  the  correct  habits  of  action 
which  will  assure  proper  moral  conduct,  but  the  fixed  habits  of 
study  and  the  correct  habits  of  action  constitute  the  student's 
fitness  for  college  and  not  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  the 
moral  conduct  accumulated.  Therefore  I  would  lay  special 
stress  on  the  personal  element  in  training,  both  in  the  teacher 
and  in  the  pupil.  Give  us  educated  teachers  with  the  spirit  of 
Arnold  or  of  Hopkins  and  we  can  dispense  with  many  of  our 
elaborate  educational  systems,  our  new  methods  and  new  psy- 
chologies and  guides  to  teaching  everything  in  our  over-crowded 
curriculum. 

Adelina  Patti  once  went  to  call  for  her  mail  at  the  post  office 
in  a  city  where  she  was  to  give  a  concert.  The  clerk  in  the 
office  did  not  know  her  and  so  hesitated  to  give  her  the  letters 
she  called  for,  saying:  <*  Madam,  I  do  not  know  you.  You 
will  have  to  give  me  some  proof  of  your  identity.**  She  pro- 
tested, but  the  clerk  was  not  convinced.  Then  stepping  back 
from  the  window  Adelina  Patti  sang  a  few  words  from  one  of 
her  familiar  songs,  while  all  who  heard  her  paused  and  listened 
to  that  wonderful  music.  The  clerk  handed  out  a  large  pack- 
age of  letters  and  said  :  **  Madam,  here  is  your  mail.  I  know 
now  that  you  are  entitled  to  Adelina  Patti's  mail."  The  stu- 
dent who  applies  to  a  college  for  admission  should  be  in  a 
similar  position.  If  the  high  school  diploma  and  records 
should  be  lost  and  the  student's  teachers  should  be  beyond 
his  call,  he  ought  still  to  be  able  to  give  evidence  of  his  fitness  to 
enter  the  college.  When  challenged  by  the  authoritiies  to  show 
his  qualifications  for  obtaining  admission,  the  student  must  be 
able  to  give  on  the  spot  evidence  of  the  power  which  he  has 
developed  in  doing  the  work  assigned  to  be  done  before  en- 
trance. If  the  work  has  been  passed  by  the  student  without 
the  development  of  this  power  he  is  not  prepared  to  enter  col- 
lege, but  if  he  has  within  himself,  as  a  part  of  his  being,  the 
power  to  do  the  work  required,  he  is,  beyond  all  question, 
prepared  to  enter  college.  To  establish  correct  reactions  and 
to  develop  lasting  personal  power  in  the  students  is  what  the 
high  schools  should  do  to  fit  students  for  college. 


A  Rational  System  of  Classification  and  Pro- 
motion of  Pupils  in  Elementary  Schools 

ASSOCIATE   SUPKRINTKNDBNT  JOHN  P.  GARBER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ITHING  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  important  as  that  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  the  child  be  settled 
right,  as  the  helplessness  of  the  child  and  its 
dependence  upon  the  wisdom  of  its  elders  make 
the  wrong  and  injury  of  educational  mistakes 
doubly  great.  The  end  of  all  systems  of  educa- 
tion is  the  instruction  of  the  child,  and  the  child 
is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  teacher  for  its  systematic, 
formal  instruction.  This  makes  good  teaching  fundamental, 
and  whatever  affects  teaching  or  the  teacher  unfavorably  tends 
to  make  the  system  of  education  weak  and  defective.  The  real 
school  does  not  consist  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  organiza- 
tion, important  as  they  are,  but  is  an  organic  spiritual  unity 
between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  extent  to  which  this 
unity  is  rendered  imperfect  or  difficult  of  achievement  measures 
the  extent  to  which  the  pupil  is  deprived  of  his  just  educational 
inheritance.  The  subjective  processes  of  both  the  teacher  and 
the  taught  must  also  find  their  satisfaction  in  worthy  objects. 
The  extent  to  which  the  desires  of  both  are  centered  upon  wrong 
or  unworthy  ideals  measures  the  extent  to  which  remedy  and 
eradication  shall  have  to  be  made  before  true  and  worthy  ideals 
can  be  appreciated. 

A  good  education  is  the  most  valuable  endowment  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  the  child,  and  a  good  school  the  best  oppor- 
tunity that  can  ever  be  set  before  it.  What  constitutes  a  good 
school  ?  The  business  and  industrial  world  say  that  it  is  the 
school  which  turns  out  neat,  accurate,  intelligent,  honest,  and 
energetic  pupils,  full  of  individual  initiative.  The  statesman 
says  that  it  is  the  school  which  turns  out  good  citizens;  the 
sociologist,  the  school  that  prepares  for  complete  living ;  and 
the  moralist,  the  school  that  fits  for  the  greatest  happiness.  In 
the  final  analysis,  all  agree  that  the  best  work  of  a  school  is  not 
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the  imparting  of  knowledge  so  much  as  it  is  the  development 
of  ability,  right  desires,  and  the  habit  of  accomplishment ;  or, 
in  brief,  the  building  up  of  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood. 
*'  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  engineers  who  know  enough  to 
assist  you  in  your  undertaking?"  was  asked  'of  a  noted  civil 
engineer  who  was  constructing  a  difficult  line  of  railroad* 
**No ;  but  of  those  who  do  know,  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  enough 
of  them  who  are  efficient  men  to  make  them  of  much  value  to 
me,"  was  the  reply.  The  school  is  too  apt  to  over-emphasize 
the  relative  value  of  knowledge  and  to  forget  that  its  essential 
work  is  the  development  of  ability  and  character.  Knowledge 
may  be,  and  often  is,  forgotten  ;  power  remains,  and  as  Steven- 
son so  well  said,  '<  A  spirit  communicated  is  a  perpetual 
possession." 

Three  things  are  important  as  means  for  securing  good 
schools — equipment,  organization,  effort.  A  well-ordered 
equipment  in  the  way  of  building  and  appliances,  and  a  thor- 
ough organization  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  of  the  forces  to 
do  it,  are  of  great  value,  but  sane  and  hearty  effort  is  essential. 
A  well-directed  modern  school  could  not  get  along  without 
equipment  and  organization,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  good  old  doctrine  of  effort  was  winning  its  tri- 
umphs when  equipment  and  organization  were  in  their  infancy. 
Even  in  the  modern  school  it  has  not  lost  its  importance,  and 
all  other  agencies  should  be  so  used  as  to  give  it  more  worthy 
motives  and  to  make  it  more  effective.  It  may  safely  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  has  always  been  the  trend  of  educational 
development ;  especially  is  this  true  of  grading  and  promotion 
in  our  modern  schools.  Such  expressions  as  **  marking  time," 
«* dead-level  uniformity," etc.,  could  not  have  secured  their  hold 
upon  the  public  attention  unless  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  either  in  our  methods  of  classification  and  promotion,  or 
in  our  teaching,  or  possibly  in  both. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  classification  of  pupils  ?  Often  it  is 
regarded  merely  as  an  economical  device  for  the  simultaneous 
instruction  of  pupils  of  a  like  degree  of  advancement — a  device 
which  economizes  in  both  cost  and  time,  as  the  instruction 
given  to  one  can  just  as  well  at  the  same  time  be  given  to 
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many.  Its  real  justification,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
provides  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  pupils  to  work,  and 
its  introduction  by  John  Sturm  marked  a  tremendous  advance 
and  made  our  modern  systems  of  education  possible.  No  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  children  learn  from 
one  another  during  a  well-conducted  recitation  can  doubt  the 
value  of  classification.  Seeing  through  the  eyes  of  others,  and 
having  the  feelings  and  will  of  each  individual  touched  by  a 
rightly  developed  class  spirit,  greatly  magnifies  the  work  of 
the  teacher  and  makes  it  possible  to  have  forty  teachers  in 
the  room  instead  of  one. 

It  has  been  pretty  definitely  settled  that  grading  shall  be  by 
years,  and  that  the  work  indicated  in  the  courses  of  study  for 
elementary  schools  shall  be  divided  among  eight  grades.  But 
the  problems  of  classification  for  securing  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  accomplishing  the  work  of  these  eight  grades 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  solution,  owing  to  changing  conditions  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems.  How  best  to  provide  for  pupils  of 
various  ages,  degrees  of  attainment  and  capacity,  of  diverse 
conditions  of  health,  will  power  and  opportunity,  is  not  easy. 
Add  to  this  the  great  range  of  ability  found  even  in  the  same 
corps  of  teachers,  and  a  satisfactory  arrangement  is  not  readily 
made.  But  these  are  not  the  only  problems  of  classification. 
The  work  to  be  done  has  to  be  selected,  graded  and  assigned 
to  classes ;  an  equitable  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  several 
teachers  of  the  school  must  be  made ;  just  standards  of  attain- 
ment must  be  set ;  and  set  times  for  promotion  must  be  adopted. 
The  difficulty  of  adjustment  is  increased  by  the  conflicting 
demands  for  the  highest  possible  development  of  individual 
capacity,  as  opposed  to  the  general  training  of  all  as  social 
beings  to  play  an  essential  part  in  the  movements  of  the  great 
mass  of  society.  At  one  time  we  are  urged  to  develop  a  high 
ethical  being  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  money,  and  again 
to  produce  an  efficient  utilitarian  product  at  the  minimum  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money.  Fortunately  the  good  sense  of 
patrons  and  the  responsive  elasticity  of  pupils  enable  the  school 
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in  the  main  to  accomplish  very  worthy  results  without  totally 
ignoring  any  of  these  things. 

The  question  of  the  best  classification  of  pupils  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  the  grades  has  been  a  vital  one  during  the  past 
twenty  years>  and  as  a  result  many  systems  have  arisen,  and 
have  given  a  degree  of  satisfaction  more  or  less  commensurate 
with  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  have  been 
advocated  and  administered.  As  in  other  school  work,  even 
a  very  defective  system  loyally  and  intelligently  carried  out 
has  given  good  results,  better  sometimes  than  a  more  worthy 
system  indifferently  followed.  Some  of  the  more  common  of 
these  methods  are  the  methods  of  classification  by  years,  by  half 
years,  by  shorter  intervals,  such  as  three  classes  or  more  in  the 
year,  arranging  classes  in  parallel  streams  and  the  concentric 
method.  In  connection  with  any  one  of  these  methods  the 
classes  may  be  sub-divided  into  two  or  more  sections. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  classification  has  its  points  of 
advantage  and  of  disadvantage.  The  yearly  method  is  easily 
administered,  because  it  follows  the  natural  gradation  of  work 
by  years  and  makes  few  changes  necessary  ;  it  furnishes  a  long 
period  for  the  teacher  to  leave  the  impression  of  her  personality 
upon  her  pupils,  and  gives  the  minimum  loss  of  time  from 
classes  and  teachers  getting  acquainted  with  each  other.  It 
also  furnishes  the  teacher  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  in 
regard  to  the  order  and  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished. 
Serious  disadvantages,  however,  result  from  rigid  adherence  to 
it.  These  are  the  discouragement  of  left-back  pupils  who  have 
to  repeat  the  entire  year's  work,  the  difficulty  in  maintaining 
proper  sized  classes  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  .throughout 
the  year,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  furnish  sufficiently  frequent 
reclassification  of  pupils. 

The  semi-annual  interval  possesses  the  advantages  of  the 
yearly  in  a  lower  degree,  but  is  open  to  less  objection  on  the 
score  of  the  adjustment  of  numbers  for  the  grammar  grades  and 
of  humiliation,  discouragement  and  loss  of  ambition  on  the  part 
of  pupils  failing  of  promotion.  It  also  affords  double  the  oppor- 
tunity for  reclassification. 

It  is  claimed  for  such  shorter  intervals  as  the  three-term  per 
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year  plan  that  they  permit  the  close  grading  of  pupils  and  offer 
ample  opportunity  for  reclassifications,  also  that  they  save  time 
in  covering  the  course  of  study,  almost  entirely  remove  dis- 
couragement from  the  pupils  who  fail,  and  most  naturally 
provide  for  the  three  classes  of  pupils — the  bright,  the  medium 
and  the  dull.  Their  defects  consist  in  the  increased  amount  of 
machinery  necessary  to  manage  them  properly,  in  the  greater 
accumulation  of  dull  pupils  in  the  lowest  sections,  with  a 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  in  the  grade, 
and  in  the  frequent  changes  they  involve — changes  which  break 
the  unity  between  teacher  and  pupils  and  bring  into  too  great 
prominence  such  incentives  as  desire  for  promotion,  etc.  Some 
systems  have  arranged  for  parallel  classes  for  the  entire  course ; 
the  principal  difference  between  these  classes  being  that  while 
for  one  series  the  eight  years'  work  is  divided  up  so  that  it  may 
be  accomplished  in  six  years,  in  another  it  is  so  divided  that  it 
may  be  accomplished  in  seven  years,  etc. 

In  the  concentric  method  of  classification  the  classes  may  be 
in  the  same  room  and  following  the  same  topics,  but  the  amount 
of  work  done  and  the  extent  of  detail  taken  up  under  each  topic 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  This  commends  itself 
as  an  excellent  method  of  teaching,  for  even  in  the  same  class 
some  of  the  pupils  should  be  expected  and  required  to  accom- 
plish more  and  to  enter  into  greater  detail  than  others.  But,  of 
course,  the  plan  does  not  provide  for  cutting  down  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  course,  as  it  is  assumed  that  this  will 
be  made  to  bear  its  proper  relation  to  the  work  to  be  done,  as 
well  as  to  the  natural  physical  development  of  the  pupils. 

The  incidental  promotion  or  demotion  of  exceptional  pupils 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  one  of  these  plans,  or  in 
connection  with  any  combination  or  modification  of  them.  An 
interesting  combination  of  systems  of  classification  consists  in 
uniting  the  parallel  stream  with  the  short-interval  plan.  By 
this  method  parallel  streams  in  the  same  grade  are  started  one 
after  another  at  intervals  of  three  months  or  less.  This  permits 
the  teacher's  remaining  with  the  class  for  an  entire  year ;  and 
yet  the  streams,  being  in  various  stages  of  progress,  furnish 
places  for  those  ready  to  be  jumped  over  into  a  more  advanced 
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Stream  or  for  those  who  need  to  be  thrown  back  into  one  less 
advanced. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  of  the  above  methods  of  classifi- 
cation of  pupils^  with  the  exception  of  the  concentric,  the  prim- 
ary emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  time  in  grade,  while  in  the  con- 
centric plan  stress  is  placed  upon  the  varying  amounts  of  work 
to  be  accomplished  by  pupils  of  different  capacity. 

What  are  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  should 
underlie  a  rational  system  of  classification  of  pupils  ? 

I .  The  individual  should  not  lose  his  freedom  to  secure  the  \ 
best  possible  development  of  which  he  is  capable.  This  does 
not  say  the  greatest  possible  development ;  for  if  we  agree  that 
the  province  of  the  elementary  school  is  not  to  train  specialists, 
but  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  later  development  by  the  har- 
monious training  of  all  the  powers  of  the  child,  then  our  teach- 
ing must  aim  to  secure  the  best  instead  of  the  greatest  develop- 
ment. The  idea  is  that  the  individual  with  his  particular  needs 
and  desires,  his  capacity  and  his  stage  of  development,  shall 
not  he  swallowed  up  in  the  movements  of  the  mass,  although 
he  shall  be  led  to  imbibe,  from  his  relation  to  the  mass,  the 
sound  judgments  and  the  wholesome  social  qualities  which  will 
tend  toward  his  own  usefulness  and  happiness  in  life. 

While  unquestionably  some  years  ago  the  individual  was 
arbitrarily  lengthened  or  shortened  to  suit  the  Procrustean  bed 
of  his  grade,  we  have  now  gone  quite  far  enough  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  can  very  safely  turn  back  to  the  point  where  we 
can  guard  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  we  instruct  hiih  in 
connection  with  his  classmates,  and  promote  him  or  demote  him 
whenever  his  best  interests  are  so  marked  as  to  demand  it. 
The  guiding  principle  of  freedom  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
idea  of  promotion  in  an  irregular,  irrational  way,  but  merely 
emphasizes  the  fact  that,  to  accomplish  the  best  results  for 
pupils,  the  system  of  grading  adopted  must  *be  flexible  enough 
to  permit  the  meeting  of  special  needs,  whether  of  individuals 
or  of  classes.  Naturally  the  shorter  the  period  between  regular 
promotion  periods,  the  more  definitely  must  the  work  be  laid 
out  and  followed  by  classes,  and  the  less  apt  are  in(Uvidual 
needs   to  receive  attention.     The  more  intricate  and  detailed 
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the  movements  of  an  army,  the  greater  the  need  of  drill  move- 
ments and  the  absolute  submission  of  the  individual  will  to  the 
evolutions  of  the  mass.  This  suggests  then  a  second  funda- 
mental principle  of  classification — 

2.  A  rational  system  of  classification  will  require  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  mechanism  for  its  successful  operation.  The 
daily  personal  touch  of  the  principal  in  the  classroom  is  worth 
far  more  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  than  the  most  elaborate 
system  of  classification.  That  his  knowledge  of  individual 
pupils  may  be  direct  and  his  frequent  access  to  them  and  their 
access  to  him  untrammeled,  the  principal  needs  to  spend  the 
minimum  ampunt  of  time  in  his  office  and  the  maximum  amount 
in  the  schoolroom.  Any  system  of  classification  which  requires 
a  complicated  system  of  records,  so  absorbs  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  principal  as  to  remove  the  possibility  of  this  friendly  over- 
sight and  interest,  which  tell  so  mightily  in  the  spirit  of  the 
school.  The  loss  is  serious  when  principal,  teachers  and  pupils 
get  caught  in  the  machinery  of  a  complicated  system  of  reviews, 
tests,  examinations  and  promotions;  and  what  is  worse,  the 
beauty  of  the  mechanism  is  apt  to  receive  more  consideration 
than  is  given  to  the  perfection  of  the  product.  This  is  an  edu- 
tional  wrong,  for 

3.  The  higher  school  attainments  should  never  be  sacrificed 
for  the  lower ;  the  means  should  never  be  made  an  end.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  use  of  a  poor  system  of  classi- 
fication may  tend  to  bring  this  to  pass : — 

(a)  Mere  knowledge  may  be  made  of  more  importance 
than  power  and  character.  The  shorter  the  interval  between 
classes,  the  more  definitely  and  minutely  must  the  details  of 
the  course  of  study  be  laid  out.  Such  definite  planning  of 
details  keeps  before  the  mind  of  teacher  and  pupils  the  neces- 
sity for  knowing,  and  knowing  within  a  limited  time.  Under 
such  conditions  the  giving  of  time  for  the  broadening  and 
strengthening  influences  of  thought  development,  and  of  inven- 
tion and  the  habit  of  individual  research,  of  industry  and 
originality,  and  of  all  of  the  other  qualities  which  later  in  life 
mark  the  difiference  between  the  encyclopedic  man  and  the 
man  of  discernment,  judgment,  and  power  is  not  apt  to  be  felt 
possible. 
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{b)  It  will  occur  if  more  stress  is  laid  on  saving  time  than  on 
mastery.  Our  intense  commercialism  and  hurry  to  do  things 
lead  us  to  forget  sometimes  that  preparation  for  doing  is  often 
more  important  than  the  act  itself,  for  the  act  may  fail  of  its 
purpose,  but  the  development  coming  from  proper  preparation 
is  apt  to  remain  as  a  permanent  possession.  Hurrying  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishment  leads  very  naturally  to  superfi- 
ciality, the  one  serious  tendency  endangering  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  Courses  of  study  are  usually  prepared 
for  pupils  of  average  ability,  and,  while  it  is  right  to  expect 
that  exceptionally  bright  pupils  shall  cover  the  course  well  in 
less  than  the  prescribed  time,  and  that  the  exceptionally  dull 
will  lag  behind  the  average,  the  time  element  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  is  the  question  of  thoroughness.  Because  of  their  de- 
sire for  mastery,  the  Germans  arrange  their  courses  on  the 
basis  of  the  minimum  time  in  which  anyone  is  allowed  to  com- 
plete them,  so  that  even  the  lower  half  of  those  of  average 
ability  must  spend  on  them  more  than  the  required  time,  which 
in  the  elementary  course  is  six  years  instead  of  eight  as  with  us. 

{c)  If  promotion  is  made  so  prominent  that  it  becomes  an 
end  in  itself.  This  brief  act,  which  is  the  mere  opening  of  the 
door  into  the  next  grade,  is  often  so  kept  before  the  minds  of 
pupils  that  their  eyes  and  longings  are  constantly  fixed  upon 
the  door.  There  is  no  true  educational  value  whatever  in  pro- 
motion, and  yet  many  parents  and  pupils,  as  well  as  some 
teachers,  seem  to  regard  it  as  indubitable  evidence  of  progress 
and  ability,  while  it  is  well  known  that,  under  certain  systems 
of  promotion,  of  two  pupils  the  one  of  greater  ability  is  some- 
times the  pupil  not  promoted.  Under  a  graded  system  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the 
desire,  at  some  stage  of  their  work,  for  the  outward  signs  of 
success  suggested  by  promotion ;  but  it  should  not  be  made  a 
fetich,  and  the  real  marks  of  success  should  be  made  the  eflfec- 
tive  things  in  the  lives  of  our  pupils.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
the  more  difficult  to  accomplish  the  more  frequently  promotion, 
as  a  formal  act,  is  brought  into  the  life  of  the  pupil.  A  system 
of  classification,  therefore,  which  enables  teachers  freely  to  / 
readjust  their  classes  without  any  thought  of  promotion  or  de-    ^^ 
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motion,  with  the  minimum  number  of  formal  promotions,  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  rational. 

{d)  If  promotions  are  not  made  on  an  equitable  basis,  thus 
violating  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  deserving  pupil,  and  filling 
his  heart  with  distrust  and  despair.  Better  have  no  formal 
promotions  than  to  have  one  such  result.  Examinations  test 
knowledge,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  power,  but  they  allow 
no  credit  for  continuous  and  painstaking  effort,  and  for  the 
normal  qualities  which  figure  so  largely  in  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  system  of  exemp- 
tions in  connection  with  formal  promotions,  that  worthy  effort 
can  be  taken  into  account.  While  a  more  liberal  policy  in  re- 
gard to  exemptions  may  safely  be  followed  during  the  course, 
at  its  completion  wisdom  would  seem  to  advocate  a  more  con- 
servative policy  and  a  more  rigid  judgment.  There  should  be 
no  gap  between  the  elementary  school  work  and  that  of  the 
secondary  school ;  the  high  school  presents  important  new  sub- 
jects, and  of  necessity  new  methods  of  work,  and  we  can  well 
afford  for  the  pupil's  sake  to  require  good  preparation  for  it ;  and 
especially  should  we  not  here  exempt  from  examination  with- 
out abundant  evidence,  satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  to  the  class, 
of  good  work. 

But  several  other  fundamental  principles  of  grading  remain — 
4.  The  vital,  intimate  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil  must  not 
be  unnecessarily  sacrificed.  Frequent  formal  promotions  cause 
frequent  breaks  in  the  organic  unity  between  the  teacher  and 
the  taught.  This  is  especially  disastrous  to  the  pupil  to  whom 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  teacher. 
He  no  sooner  accomplishes  this  and  begins  to  find  himself  than 
he  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  being  changed  into  new  rela- 
tions. As  this  class  of  pupils  is  apt  to  include  not  only  the 
timid  and  the  unfortunate  but  also  the  nervous  and  the  phlegmatic 
temperaments,  as  well  as  those  who  either  through  ill-health  or 
indifference  are  frequently  absent,  it  is  relatively  large  and  un- 
questionably presents  the  most  serious  educational  needs.  And 
any  short  interval  system,  or  any  parallel  stream  short  interval 
system,  must  inevitably  discourage  and  dishearten  these  most 
needy   pupils  by  failure  to   promote  them  or  by  frequently 
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changing  them  over  to  less  advanced  classes.  This  cannot  fail 
to  result  in  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  who  spend  more  than 
the  normal  time  in  accomplishing  the  period  of  work  than  would 
be  the  case  under  more  favorable  circumstances, — a  condition 
of  things  which  should  always  be  a  serious  reflection  upon  any 
system.  Nor  can  we  answer  the  evidence  that  a  system  oper- 
ates to  the  disadvantage  of  such  pupils  by  claiming  that  this  loss 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  gains  to  the  bright  pupils,  for  it  is 
very  evident  that  bright  pupils  can  be  led  to  forge  far  ahead  of 
the  average  under  any  system.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  is  it 
a  sufficient  answer  to  this  tendency  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
class  to  settle  down  rather  than  to  rise  upward  that  the  system 
increases  the  relative  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades, 
for  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  direct  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
quicker  portion  of  classes  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades. 
What  a  system  of  classification  does  for  the  lower  half  of  the 
class  is  a  much  safer  test  of  its  efficiency  than  what  it  does  for 
the  upper  half.  At  least,  the  vital  organic  unity  between  the 
teacher  and  the  most  needy  pupils  should  be  religiously  guarded 
and  fostered  in  all  of  our  educational  schemes,  for  it  is  this 
unity  which  really  tests  the  school,  and  all  our  equipment,  close 
organization  and  time-saving  schemes  prove  futile  without  it. 

All  short  interval  plans  to  be  of  value  necessitate  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  changes  of  pupils  from  section  to  section  or 
from  stream  to  stream.  This  constantly  overburdens  the  teacher 
with  new  material  and  prevents  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
helpful  class  spirit.  A  good  class  spirit  arises  only  through 
confidence  and  sympathy,  and  these  require  time  and  intimate 
association  for  their  development.  Anything  which  prevents  or 
breaks  in  upon  this  schoolroom  tone  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  and  makes  impossible  the  subjective  unity  which  really 
constitutes  the  school. 

It  is  probably  true  that  when  all  educational  waste  is  removed^ 
the  work  now  planned  for  an  eight  year  elementary  course  can 
be  thoroughly  covered  in  less  time  and  without  sacrificing  any 
of  the  exceedingly  valuable  ethical  elements.  But  a  more 
rational  method  of  accomplishing  this  would  seem  to  be  to  per- 
mit each  satisfactory  teacher  to  take  her  class  over  as  large  a 
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portion  as  possible  of  the  eight  years'  work,  paying  especial 
attention  to  the  lower  half  of  her  class,  and  dropping  back  only 
those  who  get  hopelessly  in  arrears.  While  the  course  of  study 
is  flexible,  numbers,  of  course,  are  not,  and  under  such  a  plan 
provision  would  have  to  be  made,  say  twice  a  year,  for  some 
slight  readjustment  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  class.  By  this 
arrangement  teachers  would  be  free  to  ignore  grade  limits  and 
to  continue  and  complete  a  subject  while  interest  in  it  is  keen ; 
and  there  would  be  little  or  no  loss  from  going  over  subjects 
again  and  again  as  is  now  necessary  because  pupils  periodically 
pass  into  the  hands  of  new  teachers,  who  usually  devote  some 
of  the  first  few  weeks  to  finding  out  what  they  do  not  know. 
But  would  not  transferred  children  be  difficult  to  classify  for 
their  new  school?  Not  necessarily,  for  the  teacher  would  not 
be  working  without  system,  although  not  closely  following  the 
logical  order  of  the  course  of  study,  and  she  and  the  principal 
could  readily  determine  the  grade  at  any  time  tfie  transfer  might 
be  requested.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  worry  about  the 
work  of  the  pupil  in  the  new  school  to  which  he  is  sent,  for  we 
/nust  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  young  pupil  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  logical  order  of  subjects,  and  what  appear  to  us  as 
breaks  and  gaps  are  often  not  at  all  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
pupil.  Hence,  if  he  should  And  himself  behind  the  new  class 
in  some  subject,  he  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  ahead  of  them  in 
some  others  and  could  readily  take  up  the  work  necessary  to 
fill  in  whatever  gap  might  exist. 

5.  Any  system  of  grading  or  classification  which  makes  pos- 
sible a  marked  separation  of  bright  and  dull  pupils  is  both 
unnatural  and  unpedagogical.  Dr.  Seeley  says  that  in  no  case 
should  bright  and  dull  pupils  be  segregated,  for  <<  bright  pupils 
need  not  be  retarded  in  their  progress  by  association  with  those 
who  must  proceed  more  slowly.  They  learn  to  be  more  thor- 
ough, while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  quickness  of  perception 
stimulates  the  slower  pupils  to  greater  intellectual  activity.  It 
is  not  sacrificing  the  one  for  the  other,  for  there  is  mutual  bene- 
fit to  both  the  bright  and  the  dull  child  by  association.  Besides, 
as  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  there  is  abundance  of  extra  ma- 
terial available  to  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  more  than  the 
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regular  tasks."  He  advocates  two  regular  promotions  a  year, 
with  incidental  promotions  and  the  division  of  each  class  into 
two  parts,  and  adds, '^  A  long  experience  with  children  in 
graded  schools  leads  me  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  comparatively  few  pupils  who  are  injured 
by  being  retarded  in  their  school  work  because  they  fail  of 
rapid  promotion.'' 

Any  system  of  grading  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  for  completing  the  course  of  study  for  only 
bright  pupils,  carries  with  it  two  dangerous  tendencies  :  one  is 
to  bring  into  undue  prominence  mere  book  knowledge,  or  the 
formal  side  of  education  as  opposed  to  the  thought  or  develop- 
ment side  of  education  which  requires  more  time  than  the  get- 
ting of  facts  ;  the  other  is  the  gradual  increase  of  the  percentage 
of  backward  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  lowest  class 
of  a  grade.  The  latter  seems  inevitable  because  the  system  is 
continually  holding  the  incentive  of  moving  up  rapidly  before 
the  kind  of  pupils  who  can  easily  meet  the  requirements  of 
rapid  advancement.  When  to  this  we  add  the  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  teaching  of  facts  rather  than  to  the  development 
of  power,  a  sufficiently  large  percentage  of  pupils  is  able  to 
move  up  rapidly  as  to  give  abnormally  large  upper  grades. 
There  are  sufficient  natural,  and  it  should  be  added  unavoid- 
able, reasons,  for  pupils  leaving  school  after  the  first  four  or  five 
years  which  tend  to  cut  down  the  normal  percentage  of  pupils  in 
the  grammar  grades  of  a  unit  school  to  very  considerably  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  more  backward  pupils  under  such  con- 
ditions would  show  that  the  system  is  operating  against  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  affecting  the  thoroughness  and 
thought-work  of  the  other  pupils.  We  cannot  force  educational 
grqwth  and  yet  maintain  proper  educational  conditions. 

At  any  rate,  life  conditions  bring  together  people  of  all  sorts 
of  ability,  no  doubt  to  the  common  benefit  of  all,  and  in  school 
it  is  neither  easy  nor  pedagogically  safe  to  decide  just  who  are 
the  bright  and  who  are  the  dull.  The  teachers  who  classified 
the  late  President  of  France  and  our  own  General  Grant  as  dull 
pupils   made  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  steady-going,  phleg- 
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matic  pupil,  whose  mind  is  not  quick  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  torrent  of  questions  of  the  nervously  tensioned  teacher,  not 
infrequently  outranks  his  bright  classmates  when  he  gets  an 
opportunity  to  think  and  to  do.  Then,  too,  very  bright  pupils 
are  often  notoriously  dull  in  some  subjects  and,  as  a  class,  are 
so  self-conscious  of  their  ability  that  it  seems  wise  to  hold  them 
down  to  a  more  harmonious  and  steady  mental  growth. 

6.  There  should  not  be  more  formal  promotions  or  reclassifica- 
tions during  the  year  than  the  number  of  classes  or  sections 
which  a  teacher  can  jmanage  to  the  greatest  advantage  within 
her  own  room.  Otherwise,  under  the  varied  and  changing  con- 
ditions of  a  large  city,  an  unusually  large  number  of  teachers 
will  of  necessity  have  more  classes  than  they  can  advanta- 
geously teach.  While  in  a  large  school,  having  a  large  number 
of  parallel  grades,  short-interval  promotions  can  be  carried  on 
without  this,  even  there,  at  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  it  and 
yet  properly  adjust  numbers  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  promotion. 

There  are  certain  fallacies  connected  with  the  subject  of 
classification  and  promotion  which  should  be  noted  : — 

I.  That  pupils  of  different  ability  cannot  work  up  to  their  full 
capacity  if  given  similar  work  under  the  same  teacher.  Not 
only  is  this  an  error,  but  the  whole  subject  of  classification  of 
pupils  must  always  remain  largely  dependent  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  teaching  desired ;  for  teaching  is  just  as  much  more 
important  than  classification  as  methods  and  principles  are  more 
important  than  devices.  Before  deciding  upon  a  method  of 
.  classification,  we  should  clearly  determine  whether  the  aim  of  our 
>  teaching  shall  be  the  saving  of  time  or  the  accomplishment  of 
;  the  most  within  the  specified  time  of  the  course.  While  this 
need  not  affect  our  attitude  towards  special  cases,  it  will  greatly 
influence  our  methods  of  work,  and  hence  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation under  which  we  work  becomes  important.  There  are 
two  methods  of  teaching  in  vogue :  in  one  the  teacher  or  the 
text-book,  or  both  combined,  give  the  pupil  everything  which 
he  is  to  learn  or  to  do ;  in  the  other  method,  the  teacher  from  the 
beginning  makes  the  pupil  as  independent  as  possible  of  her- 
self and  the  text-book  in  his  learning  and  doing.  In  teaching 
the  combination  of  numbers  producing  7,  the  first  teacher  would 
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deem  it  proper  to  place  the  combinations  on  the  board  and  have 
the  pupils  learn  them ;  the  second  teacher  will  have*  so  in- 
structed her  class  that,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  number  7, 
they  will  be  able  to  find  the  numbers  which  in  combination  will 
produce  7.  Under  the  first  teacher,  pupils  of  different  capacity 
work  together  at  a  loss ;  under  the  second,  the  bright  pupil 

« 

works  out  more  combinations  than  the  ^slower  pupil,  but  each 
derives  full  benefit  from  the  exercise  because  he  is  working  up 
to  his  capacity.  And  one  has  probably  just  as  good  an  under- 
standing of  the  matter  as  the  other. 

2.  A  second  fallacy  is  in  the  belief  that  the  close  grading  of 
our  highly  organized  schools  insures  the  best  work.  The  pen- 
dulum has  probably  swung  as  high  as  it  ever  will  in  the  direc- 
tion of  getting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  pupils  of  exactly  the  same 
ability  and  standing  in  the  same  schoolroom.  We  have  been 
following  such  high  tension  methods  of  continual  recitation  and 
work  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher,  that  the 
need  for  the  poise  of  self-deliberation  and  self-effort  are  becom- 
ing manifest.  Many  are  coming  to  see  the  advantages  of  two 
classes  or  sections,  at  least  in  some  of  the  more  important 
branches,  in  the  same  room,  so  that  while  one  section  is  reciting 
the  other  may  be  working  or  studying  in  a  way  which  most 
profitably  employs  their  best  efforts.  This  removes  the  necessity 
for  such  close  grading,  and  provides,  in  the  best  possible  way 
within  the  class  itself,  for  a  free  and  easy  readjustment  on  the 
basis  of  ability.  Thenj  too,  it  is  difiicult  to  disassociate  close 
grading  from  marks  and  mechanical  teaching,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  under  it  to  keep  promotion  from  becoming  to  the 
child  the  most  important  thing  in  its  school  life. 

3.  A  third  fallacy  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  elementary 
pupils  leave  school  because  of  failure  to  secure  promotion. 
Careful  investigations  of  the  causes  for  pupils'  leaving  school 
have  been  made  at  various  times.  All  of  these  point  out  very 
clearly  the  primary  causes  to  be  temperament  and  the  desire  or 
necessity  of  going  to  work;  and  as  secondary  causes,  ill-health, 
truancy,  bad  habits,  etc.  While,  unquestionably,  in  some  cases 
failure  in  school  work  hastens  the  time  of  leaving,  it  probably 
more  frequently  has  been  made  the  scapegoat  of  a  parent's 
cupidity  or  of  the  pupil's  own  indifference.     It  is  not  at  all  likely 
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that  any  system  of  shorter-interval  gradation  would  affect  such 
pupils  more  favorably  than  good  teaching  would  do.  For,  until 
interest  in  their  work  is  aroused,  and  their  eyes,  and  those  of 
their  parents,  are  opened  to  the  supreme  value  of  the  school, 
their  presence  in  it  cannot  be  greatly  prolonged. 

The  idea  of  close  grading  is  not  a  new  one  and  twenty  years 
ago  was  regarded  as  entirely  the  proper  thing  to  do,  but  since 
then  there  has  been  such  a  development  of  interest  in  the  indi- 
'^.  vidual  in  education  that  teaching  and  promotion  by  battalions 
/  has  lost  most  of  its  prestige.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall  now 
go  too  far  in  the  other  direction ;  for  in  education,  as  in  other 
things,  there  is  a  happy  medium  which  finally  becomes  the 
more  permanent  thing.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  providing  for  the 
rapid  advancement  of  bright  pupils  new.  Dr.  Eliot  even  re- 
garded formal  promotions  twice  a  year  as  a  short-interval  grad- 
ing scheme  for  this  purpose,  for  when  he  wrote  the  chapter  in 
his  Educational  Reform  bearing  on  a  typical  Massachusetts 
grammar  school  he  said:  '*Of  late  years  many  experiments 
have  been  made  on  semiannual  promotions  and  other  means  of 
hurrying  forward  the  brighter  children.  The  aim  of  these  ex- 
periments is  laudable ;  but  the  statistics  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
semiannual  promotions  really  promote,  and  whether  they  do 
not  disturb  to  an  inexpedient  degree  the  orderly  progress  of  the 
school  work." 

In  general,  the  work  of  any  school  must  be  laid  out  by  years, 
although  there  should  be  incidental  promotions  and  any  neces- 
sary readjustments  on  account  of  numbers  during  the  year.  This 
planning  of  the  school  work  by  years  suggests  a  breadth  and 
freedom  to  the  teacher  which  keeps  her  work  varied  and  in- 
spiring, and  her  interest  in  it  keen  and  enthusiastic.  It  also 
encourages  her  to  arouse  the  mental  faculties  and  scholarly 
aspirations  of  her  pupils,  and  to  develop  their  various  mental 
and  moral  powers  beyond  the  point  of  mere  knowledge.  Any 
device  which  supplants  this  freedom  by  a  closely  planned  daily 
scheme  of  routine  work  is  deadening  in  its  influence,  and  if 
teachers  generally  come  to  feel  as  one  who,  working  under  a 
short-interval  scheme,  recently  said,  *'  I  feel  as  if  I  am  always 
getting  pupils  ready  for  promotion,"  teaching  will  become  a 
most  monotonous  and  dreary  task. 


£.ditorial 

ONE  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  modern  education  is  the  work 
that  is  being  done  for  defective  and  feeble-minded  children. 
These  poor  unfortunates  we  **  have  always  with  us  "  in  the  great  cen- 
ters of  population.  Numerous  schools  and  classes  have  been  formed 
for  them,  and  trained  experts  are  perseveringly  studying  their  prob- 
lems. Much  has  been  accomplished,  and  many  individuals  have  been 
rescued  from  the  doom  of  helplessness  and  dependence  and  made  use- 
ful, self-supporting  citizens.  From  the  standpoint  of  humanity  and 
mercy  there  is  no  nobler  work  than  this.  From  the  economic  and 
merely  selfish  standpoint  it  is  a  work  which  the  state  cannot  afford  to 
neglect. 

Looking  out  from  the  commanding  windows  of  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy of  New  York  University  one  sees  the  evidences  of  a  great  popu- 
lation numbering  within  the  short  distance  of  a  few  miles  many  millions 
of  souls.  Many  of  these  are  foreigners.  Life  is  at  high  pressure. 
Statistics  of  poverty,  disease  and  defective  endowment  in  the  children 
of  these  masses  would  appall  the  average  reader.  With  the  far-sighted- 
ness typified  by  its  outlook  and  impersonated  by  its  dean  and  other 
teachers,  the  School  of  Pedagogy  has  established  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Education  of  Defectives,  given  during  the  present  school  year. 
The  lectures  are  practical  rather  than  technical,  and  already  the  class 
registered  to  take  them  numbers  fifty  persons,  all  of  whom  are  experi- 
enced teachers  of  the  feeble-minded.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of 
the  lecturers:  Elias  G.  Brown,  M.D.,  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City  Schools;  Martin  W.  Barr,  M.D.,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
Elwyn,  Pa. ;  Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Waverly,  Mass. ;  Mr.  E.  R. 
Johnstone,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Boys  and  Girls,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
M.D.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New 
York ;  James  P.  Haney,  M.D.,  Director  of  Education  in  the  Manual 
Arts  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx ;  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  Lecturer 
in  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

EMINENT  specialists  in  education  have  recently  gathered  in  Bos- 
ton in  a  ^*  Social  Education  Congress  "  to  consider  the  need  of 
systematic  vocational  training  of  our  youth,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  the 
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service  which  the  home  and  the  church,  as  well  as  the  school,  should 
render  in  preparation  for  citizenship.  It  was  the  first  of  a  proposed 
series  of  similar  meetings,  and  is  full  of  promise.  There  was  a  singu- 
lar unanimity  of  opinion  that  systematic  and  technical  business  training 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  suffice  in  the  present  age.  In  the  university, 
it  was  claimed,  such  vocational  training  would  attract  thousands  more 
of  young  men.  To  compete  with  Germany,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  pointed  out  that  we  must  adopt 
substantially  Germany's  system  of  industrial  training,  in  her  ^*  con- 
tinuation schools." 

Frederick  P.  Fish,  President  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  feels  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  compelling  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen ;  that  by 
so  doing  we  have  deprived  many  of  the  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  mechanical  pursuits.  It  is  a  debatable  question.  At  all 
events  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  grammar  schools 
may  be  increased  by  an  optional  course  of  one  or  two  years  for  busi- 
ness opportunities.  Such  courses  might  well  prepare  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  our  school  children  to  become  self-supporting,  active 
and  useful  members  of  the  community. 

LEADING  business  men  of  Boston  and  well-known  educators 
presented  their  views  on  a  proposed  loan  trust  for  students  before 
the  Brookline  Education  Society  on  December  4.  Are  such  local 
or  neighborhood  funds — in  competent  hands  and  well  administered — 
desirable  ?  Are  they  liable  to  endanger  the  self-respect  of  the  bene- 
ficiary ?  Will  students  regard  such  loans  as  a  debt  of  honor,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  repay  them,  so  that  other  poor  students  may  in  turn 
enjoy  the  use  of  the  money?  Are  there  ambitious  and  promising 
graduates  of  high  schools,  but  without  means,  who  cannot  get  assist- 
ance from  some  public-spirited  citizen  to  go  forward  to  college,  so 
that  their  best  services  would  be  lost  to  the  community  but  for  some 
quasi-public  loan  fundP  Or  are  evening  schools,  correspondence 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses,  public  libraries,  and  public  lecture 
courses  satisfactory  substitutes  for  a  systematic  course  of  advanced 
training?  The  opinions  elicited  on  these  and  like  questions  were  too 
various  to  recapitulate  them  here.  If  the  administration  of  such  a  loan 
fund  would  breed  petty  jealousies,  or  weaken  the  sense  of  self-reliance 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  or  become  a  factor  in  politics,  it  would 
prove  a  distinct  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  deserving,  ambitious  boys  and  girls 
should  be  enabled  to  educate  themselves  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
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ner.  Anyone  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  loan  funds 
for  students  is  referred  to  the  custodians  of  the  Rogers  Scholarship 
Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  the  Harvard 
College  Loan  Fund,  established  in  1838. 

APROPOS  of  the  valuable  articles  contributed  by  E.  O.  Sisson  and 
W.  D.  Sheldon  to  Education  on  ethical  and  relig^ious  teaching, 
"Nature's  Message  to  Moral  Educators,"  as  presented  by  Rev.  W.  J. 
Long  to  the  Social  Education  Congress,  calls  for  mention:  '^  Moral- 
ity," he  said,  '<  is  no  strange,  new  thing,  but  a  most  natural  thing, 
since  it  comes  up  to  us  from  the  lower  animal  world.  Moral  educa- 
tion is  a  process  which  nature  herself  has  developed.  The  g^eat  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  morality — the  morality  of  every  race  and  of  every 
ethical  system — are  statements  of  human  brotherhood,  and  every  act 
we  recognize  as  morally  right  and  good  is  essentially  an  act  of  co-op- 
eration, and  not  an  act  of  competition  or  of  conflict." 

The  president  of  Clark  University  declared  that  he  was  led  by  his 
experience  to  substitute  for  the  traditional  sanctions  for  good  conduct 
certain  pre-Christian  appeals — especially  that  to  honor.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  declared  Archbishop 
Coadjutor  William  H.  O'Connell :  '*  Neither  the  consideration  of 
health,  nor  honor,  nor  the  welfare  of  others,  nor  the  elevation  of  self, 
singly  or  altogether,  will  ever  be  found  sufficient  at  all  times  and  in  all 
men  for  right  moral  action.  No  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them,  can  be 
urged,  therefore,  as  universal  motives.  They  will  work  at  times,  and 
they  will  produce  effects  momentarily,  and  upon  a  certain  high  charac- 
ter of  humanity  they  will  be  effective  for  long  intervals.  Many  of 
them  will  not  reach  at  all  that  class  of  humanity  which  most  needs  ele- 
vation. At  best,  therefore,  they  are  partial,  temporary  and  insecure. 
There  is  one  great  universal  power  which  never  fails — the  thought  of 
God." 

Professor  Sheldon's  ''  Practical  Suggestions  Toward  a  Program  of 
Ethical  Teaching  in  Our  Schools,"  in  Education  for  December  and 
January,  call  for  careful  attention ;  for  a  great  German  philosopher 
well  says,  *^  The  main  point  in  democracy  is  moral  disposition.' 


» 


IN  the  naming  of  streets  educational  factors  enter  in.  For  the  beau- 
tiful avenue  to  be  constructed  from  the  Fenway  in  Boston*  to  the 
new  Harvard  Medical  School  buildings,  the  comparative  desirability 
of  various  names  has  been  publicly  discussed.  Should  the  city  again 
honor  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin?  or  the  several  doctors, 
Warren,  of  more  recent  date  ?  or  that  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  Com- 
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fort  Starr  (1589-1659)  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  one  of 
the  seven  incorporators  of  Harvard  College?  All  three  are  distinc- 
tively American  names,  suggesting  work  of  the  highest  merit  in  sci- 
ence, medicine  or  surgery.  All  three,  moreover,  conform  to  the  genius 
of  our  language.  In  preference.  President  Eliot  would  call  it  **  Ave- 
nue Louis  Pasteur,"  an  eminent  French  scientist,  and  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic — in  part  as  further  acknowledgment  of  our  national  debt  of 
gratitude  to  France  for  her  services  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  Many 
and  earnest  have  been  the  protests  against  *^  the  name  of  a  French 
vivisectionist  who,"  the  American  Humane  Education  Society  declares, 
'^  has  cut  up  and  experimented  upon  thousands  of  living  animals,  and 
inflicted  probably  more  suffering  upon  animals  than  any  man  in 
Europe."  In  this  regard  should  American  youth  be  taught  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Louis  Pasteur  ?     If  so,  why  not  **  Vivisection  Avenue  "  } 

WE  have  space  in  this  number  to  comment  only  briefly  on  the 
unfortunate  complications  that  have  arisen  over  the  action  of 
the  San  Francisco  School  Board  in  relation  to  the  admission  of  Japan- 
ese to  the  regular  public  schools  of  that  city.  This  matter  has  become 
a  serious  one,  involving  possible  national  and  international  diflSculties 
of  a  grave  nature.  We  shall  comment  upon  the  situation  more  at 
length  next  month ;  but  we  wish  now  simply  to  caution  our  readers 
to  think,  write  and  speak  deliberately  upon  a  question  which  is  so  con- 
fessedly complicated  and  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  each  side  to  take 
the  Qther  side's  point  of  view.  The  question  has  an  academic  side 
which  almost  inevitably  strikes  forcefully  those  who  reason  about  it 
abstractly  and  at  a  distance  froip  the  section  most  intimately  affected. 
It  has  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  people  who  must  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  thqse  schools,  a  practical  bearing  which  means  much 
more  to  them  than  any  mere  logical  conclusions  from  abstract  premises 
can  ever  mean.  We  have  great  confidence  in  the  San  Francisco 
School  Board  and  in  the  people  of  California,  and  we  believe  that 
this  question  will  be  peacefully  settled.  Meanwhile,  hot  words  can 
only  do  mischief  in  a  condition  of  things  which  strains  seriously 
the  admirable  virtues  of  charity  and  forbearance. 


Foreign  Notes 

ENGLISH   EDUCATION    BILL 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  the  English  education  bill 
must  be  surprised  at  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  defied  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  session.  It  was  supposed  that  the  great 
principle  for  which  the  House  contended,  namely,  that  public  control 
should  follow  the  public  tax,  would  be  respected  by  the  upper  House ; 
but  in  fact  even  this  principle  has  been  imperilled  by  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  local  authorities.  The  fate  of  the  measure  in  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  will  shortly  be  known.  One  thing 
has  been  made  certain  by  the  declaration  of  the  Premier,  Sir  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  by  the  notable  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Mr.  Birrell,  at  Bristol,  November  13.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Birrell 
declared  that  ^^  The  House  of  Lords'  Bill  as  it  is  at  present  is  a 
measure  with  which  the  Liberal  party  can  have  no  concern."  In  this 
same  speech  the  Minister  expressed  the  hope  that  some  working 
agreement  might  be  reached  in  conference,  but  so  far  there  is  no 
promise  of  such  a  result.  It  is  possible  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  set  aside  the  measure,  and  in  its  stead  pass  a  drastic  financial  bill 
with  which  the  Lords  cannot  tamper. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  the  Conservative  party  is  blocking 
the  road  to  a  settlement  of  this  great  question,  the  representative  men 
of.  the  Labor  party  are  clamoring  for  immediate  action  upon  matters 
affecting  the  physical  and  social  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  working 
classes.  Provision  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  for  fur- 
nishing meals  to  hungry  children  are  urgently  demanded.  The  high 
death  rate  of  infants  among  the  lower  classes  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  public  investigation,  and  remedial  measures  are  urged  upon  Psu'lia- 
ment ;  in  particular,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  depots  for  the  supply 
of  pure  milk  for  the  use  of  poor  children  without  expense  to  the 
parents  or  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  Such  depots  are  already  main- 
tained in  several  cities  of  France,  supported  in  part  by  public  funds, 
and  in  part  by  private  benevolence ;  mothers  who  apply  to  these  not 
only  obtain  milk  for  their  babes,  but  receive  also  gratuitous  advice  as 
to  their  general  care  and  feeding. 

BRITISH   INDIA 

One  of  the  many  measures  undertaken  by  Lord  Curzon  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  of  India  was  the  reform  of  education  in 
the  several  provinces.  A  new  office,  that  of  Director  General  of 
Education,  was  created,  and  the  system  of  government  supervision 
strengthened  and  extended.     It  was  further  proposed  that  a  series  of 
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investigations  should  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  education  in  the  different  provinces  of  India  and  in  the  neighboring 
empires.  The  first  of  these  investigations  relates  to  rural  education  in 
the  vast  territory  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
very  able  inspector,  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  whose  account  of  the  novel  con- 
dition of  the  peasant  population  of  the  schools  and  their  daily  routine 
forms  most  delightful  reading.  The  school  garden,  about  which  so 
much  is  said  in  our  own  country  at  this  time,  is  a  universal  feature  of 
the  schools  of  this  part  of  India. 

The  second  report  of  this  series  illustrates  the  comprehensive  view 
which  Lord  Curzon  took  of  the  great  problem  of  the  Orient.  It  re- 
lates to  education  in  Japan,  and  is  altogether  the  most  complete  and 
instructive  work  on  that  subject  in  the  English  language. 

SEPARATION   OF   CHURCH   AND   STATE   IN   FRANCS 

The  law  providing  for  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  France  was  originally  intended  to  take  effect  the  present  month. 
An  eflbrt  was  made  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  law  till  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  with  the  hope  that  by  this  delay  more  cordial  relations 
between  the  government  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers  may  be  brought 
about. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  in  France  to  promote  closer  relations 
between  the  universities  and  the  normal  schools,  in  order  that  persons 
preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  may  have  the  advantage  of  the 
disinterested  view  of  knowledge  which  university  professors  unfold. 
It  is  easy  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  normal  schools  located  in  university 
towns ;  already  the  universities  of  Lyon,  Lille,^  and  Montpellier  have 
made  arrangements  for  admitting  students  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
also  teachers  in  the  service,  to  the  courses  in  pedagogy  given  by  their 
professors.  In  the  case  of  normal  schools  at  a  distance  from  such 
centers  it  is  proposed  that  professors  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the 
universities  to  give  lectures  and  hold  conferences  upon  the  theory  of 
education.     Similar  arrangements  are  also  advocated  in  Belgium. 

REPORT  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  PERU 

The  Minister  of  Public  Education  in  Peru,  under  date  of  November 
25,  1905,  ordered  a  special  investigation  to  be  made  into  the  secondary 
education  of  the  country.  The  report  of  this  investigation  recently 
published  shows  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  arising  from  the  en- 
deavor to  crowd  the  whole  course  of  secondary  education  into  four 
years.  This  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1902 ;  it  is 
now  proposed  to  restore  the  old  period  of  six  years.  The  report 
advises  also  the  creation  of  two  or  more  separate  courses  of  study  in 
secondary  schools,  following  the  plan  recently  adopted  for  the  classical 
colleges  of  France. 

Apart  from  the  view  of  local  conditions  afforded  by  the  report, 
it  is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing  the  influence  which  other 
countries  exert  upon  representative  men  of  Peru.  Educational  move- 
ments in  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  our*  own  country  arc 
discussed  in  the  report  referred  to,  with  a  keen  perception  of  their 
intrinsic  importance,  and  of  their  possible  applications  to  Peru. 

A.  T.  s. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Ensll^h  Historians.  B/  Charles  A.  Beard,  Ph.D. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  lecturer  in  history  and  political  science  at  Columbia 
University.  He  has  prepared  the  book  to  meet  a  want  which  he  himself  has 
felt  as  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  college  course,  and  which  doubtless  all  other 
similar  teachers  have  experienced.  Students  of  a  given  period  are  expected  to 
do  considerable  collateral  reading.  The  complaint  is  common  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  them  to  get  suitable  books  for  this  purpose.  Topics  upon 
which  thej  are  expected  to  read  having  been  assigned  by  the  teacher,  there  is 
of  course  at  once  a  quick  demand  in  the  libraries  for  the  books  relating  to  that 
topic.  If  there  are  fifty  or  a  hundred  or  more  students,  there  are  not  enough 
books  to  go  around.  Much  loss  of  time  and  opportunity  ensues.  This  book 
is  compiled  with  a  view  to  meeting  this  want.  In  a  single  volume  a  series  of 
readings  is  given  from  the  best  available  sources  on  the  most  important  topics. 
Of  course  the  teachers  will  differ  as  to  topics  and  authorities,  but  the  author  or 
compiler  of  the  present  volume  has  had  wide  experience,  and  his  nine  compre- 
hensive chapters  cover  the  topics  most  likely  to  be  discussed  in  history  classes. 
Under  each  chapter  extended  paragraphs  are  given  from  the  best  sources,  thus 
enabling  the  student  for  the  price  of  a  moderately  large  single  volume  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  these  topics.  The  idea  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  admirably  carried  out.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
$i.6o  net. 

The  Altogether  New  Cynic's  Calendar  of  Revised  Wisdom  for  1907. 

By  Ethel  Watts-Mumford  Grout,  Oliver  Herford,  Addison  Mizner.  This  little 
book  is  fully  illustrated,  absurdly  funny,  and  altogether  foolish.  There  are 
those  wha  like  this  kind  of  wit.  It  is  not  very  elevating.  But  to  such  it  will 
commend  itself.    Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Talks  on  Teaching  Literature.  By  Arlo  Bates.  These  talks  are  founded 
upon  lectures  given  at  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Illinois  last 
summer.  They  discuss  the  problems,  conditions  and  difficulties  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  of  literature.  There  is  great  need  of  careful  thinking  on  this  subject. 
The  presentation  of  English  literature  in  the  secondary  schools  is  confessedly 
unsatisfactory.  The  ideals  of  leading  teachers  are  still  far  in  advance  of  the 
practical  results  in  the  class  room.  How  best  to  do  the  work  that  is  aimed 
at  is  the  question  before  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers.  The  present  volume 
will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  proposition.  Many  persons  are  working 
along  the  same  lines.  Whoever  has  anything  as  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
say  as  this  author  manifestly  has,  should  be  heard.  Teachers  of  English 
will  get  help  from  this  attractive  volume.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  at  $3.10  net.    . 

An  Outline  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  Oliver  Farrar  Emer- 
son, Ph.D.  Professor  Emerson  sketches  the  development  of  English  from  the 
Old  English  period  through  the  time  of  the  *'  Middle  English  "  to  our  modern 
forms  of  speech.  There  is  a  chapter  on  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  one  on 
the  English  vocabulary,  and  a  timely  one  on  simplifications  of  English  inflec- 
tions. The  book  is  an  interesting  monograph  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
teachers  and  private  students  who  are  working  at  the  foundations  of  the  litera- 
ture problem.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  80  cents. 
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The  Higher  Study  of  BnglUh.  Bj  Albert  S.  Cook.  The  author  it  pro- 
fessor of  English  language  and  literature  in  Yale  University.  There  are  four 
papers  with  the  following  titles:  The  Province  of  Bnglish  Philology;  The 
Teaching  of  English ;  The  Relation  of  Words  to  Literature ;  Aims  in  the  Gradu* 
ate  Stud  J  of  English.  The  essajs  herein  presented  are  suggestive  and  helpful 
and  constitute  another  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  our  public  schools  and  colleges.  There  is  a  fine  spirit  in  the  book  and 
it  should  measurably  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  study  to  a  high  place  in 
the  curriculum.     Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    Price,  $i.oo. 

English  Literature  from  the  Nonmui  Conquest  to  Chaucer.  By  Wil- 
liam Henry  Schofield,Ph.D.  This  is  a  single  volume  in  a  series  presenting  the 
whole  hisiory  of  English  literature  in  six  volumes.  The  idea  of  leading  authors 
presenting^  separate  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  literature  is  an  excellent  one 
and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  modern  tendency  to  specialization.  A  greater 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  is  possible  under  this  plan  than  where  a 
single  author  attempts  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of  English  literature.  In  this 
section  of  the  complete  work,  the  reader  is  presented  with  everything  of  impor- 
tance in  the  period  down  to  the  birth  of  Chaucer,  but  there  is  also  included  such 
later  productions,  romances,  tales,  legends,  and  the  like,  as  are  written  in  the 
early  mediaeval  style.  The  author  has  also  chosen  to  consider  all  works  writ- 
ten in  mediaeval  style  no  matter  in  what  language,  and  to  compare  them  with 
similar  continental  productions.  There  is  a  chronological  table  of  all  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  the  texts.  This  history  of  English  literature  should  take 
its  place  as  a  valuable  reference  work  in  the  libraries  of  all  teachers  and  students 
of  the  subject.    The  Macmilian  Company.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

In  Macmilian*s  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics  Series  Representative 
Men,  seven  lectures  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  edited  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tion by  Philo  Melvyn  Buck,  Jr.  M.A. ;  also  Henry  Esmond,  by  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  John  Bell  Henneman ; 
and  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest,  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Sid- 
ney C.  Newson,  A.M.  These  choice  editions  of  the  English  classics  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmilian  Company  at  the  uniform  price  o(  25  cents  per  volume. 

Shakespeare's  Twelfe  Night,  or  What  You  Will,  is  issued  in  an  attractive 
edition,  with  a  frontispiece  bust  of  Shakespeaie  Cfirst  folio  edition),  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price  per  volume  cloth  75  cents ;  limp  leather  $1.00. 

The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education.  Under  the  above  title.  Pro- 
fessor Home  of  Dartmouth  College  has  recently  made  a  study  in  the  Science 
of  Education  which  constitutes  a  very  readable  and  worthy  companion  volume  to 
his  **  Philosophy  of  Education."  This  work  is  in  a  form  which  is  likely  to  ap- 
peal more  to  the  average  teacher  than  his  former  book :  in  a  word,  it  is  more 
simple  in  its  method  of  portrayal  of  pedagogic  truths.  The  book  has  five  parts : 
part  one  serves  as  an  introduction  and  discusses  '^A  Science  of  Education; 
part  two  takes  up  **  Intellectual  Education,  or  Educating  the  Mind  to  Know; 
part  three  treats  of  ^'  Emotional  Education,  or  Educating  the  Mind  to  Feel; 
part  four  deals  with  **  Moral  Education,  or  Educating  the  Mind  to  Will ; "  part 
five  states  v^ry  candidly  and  fairly  many  facts  and  opinions  regarding  *'  Relig- 
ious Education,  or  Educating  the  Spirit  in  Man."  This  book  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  reading  by  anyone  interested  in  the  great  problems  of  education. 
435  pages.     Price,  $1.75.    The  Macmilian  Company. 
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In  Crowell*8  beautiful  Handjr  Volume  ClatBict  we  have  Excttrftioil»  bj 
Henry  D.  Thoreau ;  Tales  of  the  Wayside  lnn«  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow; Fireside  Travels,  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  with  an  introduction  by 
William  P.  Trent;  and  Maine  Woods,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  These  beauti- 
fully bound,  handsomely  printed,  and  richly  illustrated  volumes  now  number  In 
the  series  177  volumes,  covering  the  best  modern  literature.  Price,  35  cents 
each.    Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Success  in  Letter  Writing,  Business  and  Social.  By  Sherwin  Cody. 
Mr.  Cody*4  taste  in  editing,  his  flowing  style,  and  his  general  good  literary 
judgment  commend  any  volume  coming  from  his  pen.  This  little  book  is  very 
practical,  giving  instruction  and  good  models  for  different  kinds  of  correspon- 
dence Young  people,  especially,  will  find  the  volume  a  useful  one.  It  answers 
just  the  questions  which  all  young  people  ask.    McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

Literature  and  Life  in  School.  By  J.  Rose  Colby.  This  is  an  earnest, 
serious  and  persuasive  appeal  for  the  study  of  literature  as  literature  in  all  the 
years  of  a  child's  life  in  school.  The  book  is  designedly  for  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  undertakes  to  suggest  not  only  the  place  and  function  of 
literature  in  schools,  but  means  that  may  be  employed  to  secure  for  it  some 
measure  of  fulfillment  in  the  life  of  children.  This  includes  a  study  of  the 
general  character  of  the  material  to  be  used  and  the  method  of  handling  the 
material.  The  titles  of  the  five  chapters  of  the  book  are :  A  Plea  for  Literature 
in  Schools ;  Literature  and  the  First  Four  Years  of  School  Life ;  Literature  and 
the  Second  Four  Years  of  School  Life ;  Methods  of  Handling  Literature  in 
School;  Literature  and  Life  After  the  Elementary  Years.  To  these  is  ap- 
pended a  full  list  of  books,  single  poems,  and  pieces  of  prose  to  be  read  in 
schools.  The  appeal  Miss  Colby  makes  is  a  strong  one,  and  should  be  re- 
sponded to  by  every  teacher;  assuredly,  no  study  in  the  curriculum  has  greater 
Influence  upon  the  afler  life  of  the  child  than  literature.  Studied  aright  where 
alone  it  can  be  best  studied,  in  the  schools,  its  effect  for  right  thinking,  right 
doing,  right  being,  is  permanent.    Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 

Good  Health.  By  Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  This  is  number  one  of  the  Gulick 
Hygiene  Series,  and  is  designed  for  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It 
treats  almost  exclusively  of  hygiene,  presenting  facts  rather  than  dogmatic 
conclusions.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  pure  air,  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  fingers,  hair,  teeth,  skin,  lungs,  the  Importance  of  exer- 
cise, bathing,  etc.  The  style  of  the  series  is  that  of  the  story  rather  than  that 
of  the  text-book,  thus  making  a  set  of  books  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  teachers 
and  pupils  alike.    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  School  and  Its  Life.  By  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  To  this  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  school  management  and  organization  Dr.  Gilbert  bringn  the 
experience  and  fruitage  of  years  of  work  in  the  schools  as  teacher,  superin- 
tendent and  lecturer  on  education,  His  words  bear  the  impress  of  authority 
and  sincerity ;  they  demand  attention.  The  author  attacks  his  large  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  lover  of  American  EchooU ;  he  is  a  firm  believer  in 
them.  His  aim  is  to  make  them  richer  and  better  in  every  possible  way. 
Hence,  he  treats  of  the  most  vital  questions  that  arise  in  the  system  of  the 
school  and  in  the  administration  of  the  s^btem.     The  treatment  lies  under  the 
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following  headings:  The  School  and  School  Life;  The  Morale  of  the  School; 
The  Individual  Child;  Departmental  Teaching;  Gradation  and  Promotion 
of  Pupils;  The  Place,  Freedom,  and  Development  of  the  Teacher:  The  Course 
of  Study ;  Teachers'  Meetings ;  Visitation  of  the  School ;  Private  Conference ; 
Judging  Results  of  Teaching;  The  School  Superintendent;  The  Special 
Teacher;  The  School  Principal ;  Home  and  School ;  Some  Social  Functions 
of  the  School;  School  Laws,  etc.  The  chapter  on  the  Social  Functions  of  the 
School  carries  out  the  point  made  bj  the  author  throughout — that  the  life  of  the 
school  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  distinct  affair,  set  aside  from 
the  rules  and  conditions  of  other  living,  but  as  merely  a  part  of  and  preparation 
for  the  wider  life,  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  growth.  Dr.  Gilbert's  book  is 
a  timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  profession,  and  deserves  widest  read- 
ing, not  alone  by  teachers  and  school  officers,  but  by  all  interested  in  the  cause 
of  the  best  education  for  our  youth.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Outlines  of  Ancient  History.  By  William  C.  Morey.  This  is  the  fourth 
of  Dr.  Morey's  ''Outlines,"  and  in  it  he  has  successfully  followed  the  plan 
of  treatment  of  his  Greek  and  Roman  <  histories.  While  the  present  volume 
covers  the  same  ground  as  the  two  others,  it  supplies  the  need  of  a  one  volume 
course  in  Ancient  History,  meeting  fully  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
The  matter  is  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  historical  relations  of  the  countries 
treated,  and  the  contributions  which  each  has  made  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 
In  matter,  manner  and  method  the  book  is  eminently  satisfactory;  the  facts 
selected  are  pertinent  to  the  student's  needs,  the  style  is  clear  and  simple,  the 
topical  method  of  treatment  is  followed  throughout.    American  Book  Company. 

The  Qhost  in  Hamlet.  By  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  The  initial  essay  gives 
the  title  to  this  book  of  essays,  ten  in  number,  and  all  treating  of  some  phase 
of  comparative  literature.  Seven  of  the  essays  deal  with  some  topic  relating  to 
Shakespeare,  viz.,  Some  Phases  of  Shakespearean  Interpretation,  Some  Peda- 
gogical Uses  of  Shakespeare,  Lyrism  in  Shakespeare's  Comedies ;  The  Puzzle 
of  Hamlet,  The  Greatest  of  Shakespeare's  Contemporaries,  Imitators  of  Shakes- 
peare. The  subjects  of  the  remaining  essays  are  :  The  Comparative  Method  in 
Literature,  A  Definition  of  Literature,  and  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Romance. 
Dr.  Egan  is  a  clear  thinker  and  writer  and  this  collection  of  his  essays  brings 
to  the  general  reader  and  student  of  Shakespeare  an  illumination  which  the 
subjects  greatly  need.  Dr.  Egan  has  a  graceful  style  and  an  engaging  manner ; 
he  holds  the  reader  stoutly,  and  one  is  convinced  of  the  force  of  his  logic  and 
the  power  of  his  deductions  even  if  such  conviction  is  contrary  to  one's  leanings. 
Lovers  of  the  essay  will  find  satisfaction  and  a  certain  comfort  in  perusing  Dr. 
Egan's  contributions  to  literature;  they  mark  green  spots  in  the  sandy  wastes 
of  the  times.    A.  C  McClurg  &  Co. 

Tiie  Wasliington  Word  List.  By  William  E.  Chancellor.  This  list  of  ten 
thousand  words  is  made  from  the  best  daily  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
from  standard  school  histories,  geographies  and  readers;  it  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  word  list  or  speller  hitherto  printed,  and  represents  cur- 
rent language  as  it  is  used  in  current  literature.  It  presents  the  main  words 
that  a  well-informed  person  should  know  at  the  close  of  a  full  elementary  school 
course.    A  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  all  the  words  incorporated  in  the  list  of  300 
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revised  spellings  published  in  the  spring  of  1906  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  and  adopted  by  President  Roosevelt  in  August  last.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price,  20  cents. 

Our  Laojpias^e.  By  C.  Alphonso  Smith.  This  is  the  second  in  the  three- 
book  course  in  English,  and  has  been  prepared  from  the  conviction  that  care- 
fully graded  lessons  in  language  and  well  selected  specimens  of  literature  ought 
to  make  the  most  interesting  study  of  childhood.  It  is  a  book  of  language  and 
grammar  study,  and  has  many  Interesting  features  both  in  arrangement  and 
exercises,  the  latter  alternating  with  simple  interpretations  of  literature  from 
the  very  best  sources.  The  third  book  in  the  series  will  treat  solely  of  grammar. 
B.  F.  Johnson  Company. 

First  Book  in  Latin.  By  Alexander  James  Inglis  and  Virgil  Prettyman. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  for  the  first  year  I^atin  student  a  series  of 
lessons  which  will  afford  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Caesar. 
The  book  comprises  sixty-five  lessons,  and  these  the  authors  claim  should  be 
mastered  in  twenty  weeks.  Some  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  book  are :  the 
gradual  development  of  the  principles  of  inflection  and  syntax  without  assum- 
ing much  knowledge  of  English  grammar  on  the  part  of  the  student ;  the  in- 
troduction of  connected  reading;  conversational  exercises  based  on  the  con- 
nected Latin,  and  the  vocabulary  which  comprises  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
words  based  on  the  latest  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  Caesar.  Altogether  the 
book  seems  to  offer  the  best  possible  assistance  to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of 
Latin.    Macmillan  Company. 

Elements  of  Pliysics.  By  S.  E.  Coleman.  This  book  is  intended  for  a 
first  course  in  the  study  of  physics.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
algebra  and  plane  geometry,  but  the  work  is  so  graded  that  the  student  may 
advance  without  serious  difficulty,  the  exercises  being  carefully  selected  and  the 
text  explicit  and  concise.  The  subject-matter  has  been  selected  with  reference 
to  its  value  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  and  includes  an  unusual  amount 
of  information  based  upon  the  facts  of  our  daily  experience,  introduced  as 
illustrations  and  applications  of  physical  principles.  Classified  problems 
afford  opportunity  for  mastery  of  new  ideas  by  their  immediate  use ;  these 
problems  present  a  wide  range  of  familiar  facts  and  phenomena  for  explanation 
in  terms  of  established  laws  and  principles.  The  chapters  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  are  elabor.ate,  and  cover  the  field  of  subjects  under  these  topics. 
They  contain  the  very  latest  discoveries  and  inventions.  The  style  of  the  book 
is  easy  and  interesting;  the  definitions  lucid;  the  examples  and  problems  many 
and  thoroughly  illustrative.     American  Book  Company. 

Melodic  Music  Series.  By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper.  This 
new  course  in  music,  by  the  authors  of  the  Natural  Music  Course,  presents  a 
graded  collection,  in  four  books,  of  choice  songs.  Throughout  the  books  the 
song  element  is  the  basis  of  study.  Each  ide^  is  incorporated  in  a  melody 
through  which  it  is  fixed  on  the  learner's  ear  and  eye.  The  melodies  are  largely 
new  and  original,  well-known  composers  in  America,  England,  France  and 
Germany  having  written  songs  for  this  series.  The  books  are  delightfully 
arranged,  properly  graded,  and  contain  a  collection  of  singable  songs  that  will 
delight  the  heart  of  every  teacher  of  music  in  our  schools.  American  Book 
Company. 
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Nine  Orations  of  Cicero.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  Albert  Harkness,  J.  C.  Kirtland  and  G.  A.  Williams.    The  book  includes 

« 

the  four  orations  against  Catiline,  Archias,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus, 
Ligarius,  and  the  Fourteenth  Philippic,  thus  illustrating  the  forensic,  senato- 
rial and  judicial  department  of  Roman  oratory.  The  introduction,  written  by 
the  venerable  Dr.  Harkness,  gives  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  of  the  history 
of  Roman  oratory,  and  of  the  public  life  of  the  Romans,  with  an  account  of 
the  magistrates,  senate,  popular  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice.  The  notes 
are  elaborate,  and  are  both  exegetical  and  critical ;  not  only  do  they  aid  the 
student  in  acquiring  the  meaning  of  all  really  difficult  passages,  they  also 
furnish  him  with  such  collateral -information  upon  Roman  history,  and  life, 
manners  and  customs,  as  will  enable  him  to  understand,  appreciate  and  enjoy 
these  masterpieces  of  Roman  oratory.  The  specially  prepared  vocabulary  gives 
all  the  meanings  of  words  necessary  in  translating  the  orations,  together  with 
much  other  etymological  information.  The  maps,  plans  and  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  are  inserted  in  the  text,  not  for  ornament  but  for  use.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company. 

The  Complete  Worlcs  of  WlllUini  Shakespeare.  Edited  from  the  texts 
of  the  early  quartos  and  the  first  folios  by  William  Allen  Neilson.  It  is  a 
laborious  undertaking  to  get  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  works,  both  poetic  and 
dramatic,  into  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  But  it  is  successfully  accom- 
plished in  this  book.  Besides  the  texts  of  all  his  works,  there  are  textual  notes, 
a  catalogue  of  the  plays  in  the  first  folio  in  their  proper  order,  and  an  extensive 
glossary.  There  is  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  an  editor's  note,  table  of 
contents,  and  a  biographical  sketch.  The  volume  comprises  1,237  pages.  It 
has  been  printed,  however,  on  thin  paper,  and  therefore  is  of  convenient  size, 
8^  by  5i  inches.  For  ready  reference  and  reading  we  know  of  no  better  edition 
than  this.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  everything  of  Shakespeare's  in  one 
compact  volume.  While  the  print  is  necessarily  rather  small,  the  press  work 
is  admirable.  There  is  no  blurring  of  type,  and  the  columns,  two  on  a  page, 
are  easily  read.  The  scholarship  of  the  volume  is  unexceptionable.  This 
edition  is  known  as  the  Cambridge  Edition.  It  will  meet  the  wants  of  multi- 
tudes of  students.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  $3.00. 

The  Oerman  Empire.  By  Burt  Estes  Howard,  Ph.D.  The  whole  world 
looks  to  Germany  in  these  days  for  intellectual  leadership.  The  present  volume 
presents  to  the  reader  a  vast  amount  of  material  relating  to  the  history  and 
genius  of  the  German  nation.  The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire,  The 
Empire  and  the  Individual  States,  The  Kaiser,  The  Bundesrat,  The  Reichstag, 
The  Imperial  Legislation,  The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Citizenship  Under  the 
German  Constitution,  The  Judicial  Organization  of  the  Empire,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Empire;  The  Constitution  and  Imperial 
Finance,  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Empire,  The  Imperial  Constitution  are  the 
chapter  headings.  These  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  scope  of  the  book.  A 
full  index  completes  the  volume.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $2.00. 

Two  beautiful  gift  books  for  children  are  the  Child**  Calendar  Beaotlful» 
arranged    by  R.  Katharine  Beeson,  and   Fairy  Stories  Retold    from    St. 

Nicholas.  The  first  of  these  books  is  a  collection  of  poems  arranged  by 
months.     This  arrangement  enables  the  author  to  bring  out  the  choice  bits  of 
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verse  that  relate  to  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  birthdays,  anniversaries, 
patriotic  holidays,  etc.    The  selections  seem  to  be  well  chosen,  and  the  book 
will  take  its  place  with  others  of  the  same  kind  as  one  of  the  best.    New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price,  $i.oo  net. 
The  second  book  presents  some  interesting  stories  by  such  authors  as  Mary 

E.  Wilkins,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Tudor  Jenks,  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  etc.  All 
children  love  fairy  tales.  These  modern  examples  are  equal  in  interest  and 
superior,  perhaps,  in  helpful  suggestion  to  the  older  classic  fairy  tales.  The 
Century  Company. 

The  Great  World's  Farm.    By  Selina  Gaye,  with  a  preface  by  G.  S.  Boulger, 

F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  This  little  volume  gives  us  an  account  of  nature's  crops,  and 
how  they  are  grown.  There  are  chapters  on  pioneer  laborers,  soil  makers,  soil 
carriers,  field  laborers,  water,  deserts,  roots,  leaves,  and  their  work,  blossom 
and  seed,  seed  carriers,  climate,  man's  work  on  the  farm,  etc.  The  volume  is 
a  fund  of  suggestion  along  the  line  of  nature  study.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Mechanism  of  Speech*  By  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  This  consists  of 
several  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Bell  before  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  will  prove  of  interest  to 
scientific  men  generally,  especially  those  who  are  philologists  or  linguists, 
to  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  and  to  public  school  teachers  who  may  gain 
hints  as  to  what  to  do  to  perfect  the  speech  of  their  pupils,  especially  in  cases 
where  they  deal  with  the  children  of  immigrants  who  come  from  non-English 
speaking  countries.  The  book  is  novel  in  its  treatment,  there  being  no  other 
book  published  in  which  the  mechanism  of  speech  is  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
manner.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Bnsllsh  Qrammar  and  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  By  George 
R.  Carpenter.  Need  for  revision  of  these  two  books  having  arrived.  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  made  extensive  and  thorough  overhauling  of  them  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  made  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  The  books  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial position  in  the  secondary  schools,  their  many  points  of  excellence  being 
recognized  by  progressive  teachers.  The  changes  made  in  both  books  now 
make  them  still  more  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  of  English,  who  will  find 
in  them  a  dignity  of  treatment  and  a  thoroughness  of  arrangement  that  will 
place  them  among  the  first  of  their  kind.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  War  of  1812.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Dr.  Tomlinson  is  a  most 
delightful  writer  of  stories,  the  very  best  of  which  are  historical.  In  these 
stories  of  the  War  of  1813  he  has  told  some  of  the  most  striking  tales  of  men 
and  boys  living  during  the  time  of  that  war,  and  bearing  active  participation  in 
the  events  that  are  on  record.  Every  story  is  set  forth  most  graphically,  for 
Dr.  Tomlinson's  style  is  extremely  fetching.  For  supplementary  reading  in 
the  grades  no  book  is  better  adapted  to  aid  the  history  lesson.  Silver,  Burdett 
&Co. 

Language  Readers.  We  have  received  the  six  books  making  this  series,  by 
Franklin  P.  Baker,  George  R.  Carpenter  and  Katharine  D.  Owen.  This  series 
of  Language  Readers  covers  each  year  from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  A  part  of 
the  theory  of  the  authors  is  that  a  child's  progress  in  learning  to  read  arises 
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from  the  desire  to  do  so  and'grows  with  the  actual  practice  in  reading.  His  desire 
to  read  must  in  the  first  place  be  aroused  by  his  teacher.  It  will  be  fostered  by  the 
pleasure  he  ¥rill  get  in  the  actual  reading.  While  there  is  no  best  way  of  begin- 
ning the  work,  the  authors  suggest  that  one  excellent  method  is  to  engage  the 
pupils  in  conversation  regarding  things  which  appear  in  the  first  book  of 
the  series  ;  then  showing  them  that  the  things  which  they  have  talked  over  can 
be  expressed  in  another  way  by  writing  them  on  the  blackboard.  When  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  this  idea  and  have  begun  to  recognize  certain  words 
at  sight,  they  can  be  given  the  book.  The  first  book  begins  with  the  alphabet 
and  the  sounds  and  groups  of  letters.  The  first  lesson  is  in  regard  to  an  apple, 
which  is  pictured  on  a  page  containing  the  lesson.  The  illustrations  through- 
out are  excellent  and  most  of  them  are  colored.  The  lessons  proceed  by  easy 
stages,  new  words  being  introduced  until  the  vocabulary  is  gradually  increased. 
Everything  about  this  series  of  readers  is  made  as  attractive  as  possible  in  the 
belief  that  this  will  increase  the  pupil's  desire  to  read  and  therefore  help  him  to 
acquire  the  desirable  art.  The  later  volumlss  of  the  series  include  selections 
from  the  best  authors.  The  prices  are  as  follows  :  First  year,  25  cents ;  second 
year,  30  cents  ;  third  year,  40  cents  ;  fourth  year,  45  cents  ;  fifth  year,  55  cents  ; 
sixth  year,  60  cents.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Geography  Primer.  By  Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Ph.D. ,  and  Oscar  Gerson,  Ph.D. 
This  is  an  admirable  little  book  of  geography  for  beginners.  While  the  work 
is  constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  latest  theories  of  teaching  geography,  it  is  all 
made  exceedingly  simple  for  the  very  young  pupils — those  just  beginning  to 
study  at  all.  There  are  chapters  on  the  people  of  the  world ;  animals  ;  vegeta- 
tion ;  occupations  of  men  ;  representation  of  the  earth's  surface ;  the  earth  on 
which  we  live ;  climate  and  zones ;  animals  and  plants ;  North  America ;  and 
United  States.  There  are  .necessary  maps  including  a  relief  map  of  North 
America  and  the  United  States.    Price,  60  cents.     Hinds,  Noble  &  Etdredge. 

Adventures  in  Pondland.  By  Frank  Stevens.  This  book  belongs  to  an 
interesting  series  of  nature  books,  including  the  bee  people,  the  spinner  family, 
etc.  The  reader  is  taken  out  into  the  fields,  to  the  ponds  and  brooks,  and  in 
a  conversational  way  is  led  to  discover  for  himself  the  wonderful  things  which 
that  curious  builder,  Life,  is  constructing  in  and  about  the  water.  We  learn 
all  about  the  water-spider,  toads  and  worms,  the  frogs,  snails,  infusoria, 
dragon  and  caddis  flies,  newts,  mosquitoefc  and  so  on.  An  excellent  book  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  child  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Periodical  Notes 

Interest  will  be  keen  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  latest  essay,  which  is  made  the  leadings  feature  of 
the  January  Century ,  with  illustrations  in  color  by  Leyendecker.  Under  the  title  of  "The  An- 
cient Irish  Sag-as,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  a  plea  for  wider  and  more  popular  appreciation  of  the 


stories  and  poems  appropriate  to  the  season,  amone  which  Is  an  exceedini^ly  graceful  little 
sketch,  **A  Cinderella  of  a  Night,"  by  Helen  Clark  Balmer,  and  poems  by  Arthur  Powell,  John 
Kendnck  Bangs  and  Susie  M!  Best. — "  The  of  Dawn  Womanhood,"  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson, 

with 

life 

find 

suggestive  article. 


Outline  Studies  in  English 

By  MAUD  EI^MA  KINGSLEY 

M^  KINGSLEY*S  Outlme  Studies  have  been  a  pronounced  success  from 
their  first  publication.  They  are  now  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  through- 
out the  country,  and  have  been  adopted  for  class  use  in  many  influential 
schools.  ^  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  by  a  teacher  with  a  real  talent  for 
literature.  Able,  clear,  scholar)^,  comprehensive,  suggestive,  they  enable  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  subject  and  retain  it  in  memory.  They  make  the  English  class  the  most 
interesting  of  any  in  the  school,  and  they  save  the  teacher  much  time  and  labor. 
Q  A  feature  of  these  Outlines  is  found  in  the  intensely  interesting  and  helpful "  Notes ' 
and  'Suggestions'  which  occur  on  every  page.  These  embody  items  of  fresh  in- 
fonnation  about  the  authors,  persons,  places,  events,  and  cirxrumstances  of  the  book 
studied, — a  feature  which  is  unattempted  by  Miss  Kingsley's  imitators. 

There  are  now  Sixty-three  Studies  suitable  for  schools,  colleges,  literary  and  women's 
clubs,  or  private  readers.  15  cents  each  number  ;  discount  of  10  per  cent  in  quantities  of 
single  titles  for  class  use.     Order  by  numbers.     Send  15  cents  for  a  sample  Outline. 
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COLLEGE  ENGLISH  SERIES 


Silas  Mamer  8 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers   9 
Julius  Caesar  10 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  11 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  12 

The  Ancient  Mariner  13 


Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums 

The  Princess 

The  Vision  of  SirLavnfal 

Macbeth 

L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso 

Comas 


7    Ivanhoe 


14    Lycidas 
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ao 
ai 
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Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
Macaulay*s  Essay  on  Milton 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
Idylls  of  the  King 


4a 
43 
44 
45 

46 


THE  NEW  COLLEGE  ENGLISH 


The  Deserted  Village  49 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  50 

Pilgrim's  Progress  51 
Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner       52 

ofChillon  S3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  54 

Cranford  55 


Poe's  Poems 

62    Heroes  and  Hero  Worship 


Franklin's  Autobiography 

Twelfth  Night 

King  Henry  V 

The  R.ape  of  the  Lock 

Lorna  Doone 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Sesame  and  Lilies 

The  Sketch  Book 


S9 


60 

61 


Henrv  Esmond 

The  English  Mail  Coach  and 

Joan  of  Arc 
Webster's  First    Bunker  Hill 

Oration  and  Washington's 

Farewell  Address 
Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales 
Faerie  Queene.    Book  1 


63    Essays  of  Elia 
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24 


GRAMMAR  GRADE  SERIES 


Evangeline 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 
Hiawatha    .... 
Snowbound         .       .       . 
Rip  Van  Winkle       . 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

4» 


Longfellow 

Longfellovf 

Longfellow 

Whittier 

Irving 

Irving 

.     Scott 

Saga  of  King  Olaf 


30 
3> 
3a 
33 
34 
35 
40 


Marmion      .... 
Man  Without  a  Country 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
Christmas  Carol 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
Last  of  the  Mohicans 
.        Longfellow 


.    Scott 

.     Halt 

Longfellow 

•       .    Dana 

.       Dickens 

Hawthorn* 

Cooper 


ADDITIONAL  SHAKESPEARE  OUTLINES 


36  The  Tempest 

37  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

See  Nos.  3, 4,  11,  50,  &  51,  for  other  Shakespeare  Outlines 


38  Hamlet 

39  As  You  Like  It 
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The  Academic  Value  of  College  Athletics 

DR.   D.   A.    SARGKNT,   HKMEKWAY  GYMNASIUM,   HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

|URING  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  President 
of  Harvard  University  has  given  more  space  to 
athletics  in  his  annual  report  than  to  any  other  one 
subject.  To  be  sure,  a  large  part  of  this  space 
has  been  given  over  to  a  criticism  of  the  evils  and 
abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  connection  with 
athletics,  rather  than  to  a  commendation  of  these 
important  exercises  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  President 
Eliot's  published  reports  and  addresses  can  have  failed  to  be 
impressed  with  the  value  he  places  upon  health  as  an  adjunct 
of  education,  and  of  his  ready  advocacy  of  all  rational  methods 
of  securing  it.  I  presume  there  are  but  few  college  presidents 
in  America  who  would  differ  with  President  Eliot  as  to  the  evils 
of  athletics  as  at  present  conducted,  or  as  to  their  value  as 
health  producing  agents  when  judiciously  practiced.  The 
thousands  of  dollars  now  invested  in  gymnasiums  and  athletic 
plants  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  attest  to 
the  esteem  with  which  physical  training  is  now  held  in  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  presumption  is  that  this  large  sum  of 
money  would  not  have  been  expended  upon  the  physical 
development  of  our  school  and  college  youth  unless  there  had 
been  a  reasonable  demand  for  it. 
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In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  physical  training  in  this 
country  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  is  made  very 
evident  that  the  interest  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  young 
has  arisen  largely  from  the  strain  and  stress  of  modern  business 
and  professional  life.  Parents  who  have  been  broken  down 
themselves,  or  have  observed  others  break  down  in  their  attempt 
to  meet  the  strain  of  our  present  day  civilization,  have  demanded 
of  the  schools  that  their  children  be  trained  physically,  as  well 
as  mentally  and  morally,  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  Here  and  there  some  far-seeing  college  president, 
some  astute  college  professor,  or  some  energetic  member  of  the 
governing  boards,  has  recognized  the  demands  of  the  times, 
and  made  every  endeavor  to  bring  his  respective  institution  up 
to  the  requirements  of  its  constituency  and  supporters.  But 
for  the  most  part  college  faculties  and  governing  boards  have 
been  singularly  indifferent  to  the  physical  requirements  of  the 
average  college  student.  The  physical  condition  of  our  youth 
has  been  regarded  as  of  such  little  importance  by  our  prominent 
educators  that  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  later  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  appointed  by  the  N.  E.  A.  some  fifteen  years  ago  to 
recommend  courses  of  study  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  entirely  ignored  the  subject  of  physical  training. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  college  professors 
and  educators  of  the  past  half  century  should  have  such  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  bodily  requirements  as  the  educators  of  the 
present  day.  The  past  generation  came  from  sturdier  stock  and 
they  were  not  made  to  realize  the  necessity  of  physical  vigor  as 
are  the  educators  and  instructors  of  the  present  time.  More- 
over, the  instructors  of  the  past  generation  won  their  positions 
largely  through  their  capacity  for  learning,  and  they  had  for 
their  students  a  greater  proportion  of  men  who  intended  to  adopt  J 

some  one  of  the  learned  professions  for  a  life  calling,  and  would  | 

consequently  feel  obliged  to  follow  the  course  of  learning  from  | 

books  alone,  instituted  by  their  teachers.  But  the  demands  of 
modern  life  have  changed  the  ends  and  aims  of  a  large  number 
of  men  who  came  to  college.  Where  formerly  the  great  major- 
ity of  college  men  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  medicine 
or  the  ministry,  now  a  larger  number  take  up  some  one  of  the 
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numerous  business,  commercial,  manufacturing  or  scientific  pur- 
suits. The  great  changes  brought  about  by  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  achievements  of  invention,  and  the  great  wealth 
resulting  therefrom,  have  also  brought  to  the  college  a  different 
type  of  student  than  was  formerly  attracted  to  its  classic  halls. 
A  large  number  of  the  men  now  coming  to  college  must  get 
such  an  education  as  they  acquire,  by  acting,  experiencing  and 
achieving  instead  of  by  sitting  and  reading  and  memorizing. 
Few  schools  and  colleges  have  been  able  to  meet  the  modern 
demand  for  increased  library,  laboratory,  workshop  and  research 
facilities,  and  consequently  most  of  them  have  been  content  in 
their  efforts  to  graft  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  methods 
on  to  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  conditions.  The  old 
methods  of  education  never  aroused  many  men  to  long  contin- 
ued interest  or  enthusiasm,  and  the  active  and  energetic  found 
no  outlet  for  their  pent  up  motor  energies  in  digging  out  Latin 
roots  or  in  studying  Greek  moods  and  tenses.  Much  of  the 
surplus  energy,  irritability  and  discontent  left  over  from  the  pur- 
suit of  such  methods  of  education  in  the  past  frequently  found  a 
safety  valve  in  hazing,  midnight  marauding,  student  rebellions, 
and  "  town  and  gown"  fights.  The  advent  of  athletics  in  our 
American  colleges  some  thirty-five  years  ago  did  much  to  solve 
the  question  of  the  discipline  of  students  and  make  them  better 
contented  with  the  college  curriculum.  It  afforded  a  legitimate 
outlet  for  energy  and  daring,  furnished  admirable  mental  and 
moral  as  well  as  physical  training  for  those  who  took  part  in 
the  contests,  and  gave  the  whole  student  body  a  subject  of  im- 
mediate|interest  which  they  could  rally  around  and  enthuse  over. 
Many  of  the  faculty  and  college  officials,  recognizing  the  value 
of  athletics  as  an  aid  to  college  discipline,  and  as  a  means  of 
diverting  student  attention  from  their  grievances,  etc.,  readily 
accepted  this  new  importation  into  college  activities.  More- 
over, many  of  the  college  officials  have  realized  that  athletics 
furnished  the  students  with  a  large  amount  of  healthy  recreation 
and  amusement  as  well  as  physical  training  at  the  students'  own 
expense.  As  many  have  considered  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  college  to  provide  either  recreation,  amusement  or  physi- 
cal training  for  its  students,  some  have  undoubtedly  thought  the 
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college  relieved  of  all  moral  as  well  as  financial  responsibility 
by  allowing  the  students  and  their  friends  to  assume  the  pecu- 
niary support  of  their  athletics.  Most  of  the  evils  and  abuses 
of  our  present  day  athletics  may  be  traced  to  this  fundamental 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  governing  boards  of  our  schools  and 
colleges.  The  assumption  of  the  expenses  and  the  liberty  to 
charge  admission  fees  and  take  the  gate  receipts  gave  the  stu- 
dents the  key  to  the  athletic  situation. 

From  this  time  on  athletics  could  not  be  regarded  as  strictly 
a  part  of  the  regular  college  exercises  like  the  gymnasium 
drills,  but  an  excrescence  like  a  dance,  a  concert,  a  theatrical 
performance,  where  many  are  entertained  but  few  participate. 
As  soon  as  the  students  found  that  their  athletics  must  be  made 
self-supporting,  the  managers  followed  the  only  course  left  open 
to  them,  I.  ^.,  to  regard  their  games  as  a  business  enterprise^ 
and  give  the  boys  and  their  friends  what  they  wanted  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  build  up  the 
patronage  of  a  newspaper,  magazine  or  place  of  amusement  by 
catering  to  public  patronage  knows  what  a  difficult  thing  it  is 
to  do  while  trying  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  good  taste 
and  good  morals.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  '*  level 
down  **  to  the  appreciation  of  the  greatest  number.  For  this 
reason  newspapers,  concerts,  theatres,  etc.,  that  are  kept  on 
a  high  plane  and  made  educational,  frequently  have  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  a  government,  society  or  private  individual  in  order 
to  be  sustained.  The  great  public  is  very  capricious,  and  when 
the  students  condescended  to  play  for  the  approval  of  the  crowd, 
the  tone  and  purity  as  well  as  the  permanency  of  their  athletics 
were  doomed.  The  interesting  facikor  in  athletic  sports  is  the 
excitement  created  by  a  contest.  It  is  a  trial  of  skill,  a  test  of 
speed,  strength  or  endurance,  where  courage,  hardihood,  per- 
severance and  other  human  qualities  are  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  present  or  wanting.  The  more  personal  the  en- 
counter, like  boxing,  wrestling  and  football,  the  greater  the 
excitement  and  the  greater  the  interest.  Antagonistic  sports 
are  the  most  popular,  because  they  appeal  to  common  instincts, 
and  hark  back  to  a  time  when  life  depended  upon  one's  fight- 
ing ability.     It  is  often  difficult  for  many  persons  to  recognize 
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or  to  appreciate  the  fine  points  of  a  game  or  contest^  but  all  can 
appreciate  a  personal  encounter,  and  feel  the  heart  throb  and 
the  emotions  thrill  according  to  its  intensity  or  severity.  .  An 
astute  manager  is  not  slow  to  inform  contending  athletes  as  to 
the  kind  of  game  the  ^*  fellows  **  like,  and  the  constant  tempta- 
tion to  *  trough  it  up  "in  most  forms  of  athletics  is  well  nigh 
irresistible.  This  tendency  has  imperilled  football,  lacrosse, 
hockey,  polo  and  baseball  at  times,  and  is  now  endangering 
basket  ball,  a  game  that  was  originally  designed  to  do  away 
with  violent  personal  contact  and  the  *' rough  house"  play 
peculiar  to  football  and  the  other  sports  I  have  mentioned. 
That  the  students  themselves  should  debase  their  own  games^ 
and  be  guilty  of  doing  foul,  dirty,  tricky  work  in  hopes  of 
winning  a  victory  thereby  is  hard  to  believe,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  their  youth,  inexperience,  irresponsibility  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  they  remain  under  college  training. 
That  coaches,  captains,  the  younger  alumni,  game  officials, 
makers  of  rules,  spectators  on  the  benches,  and  certain  branches 
of  the  press  should  often  aid  and  abet  the  same  kind  of  dirty 
work  in  athletics  is  almost  beyond  comprehension,  yet  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  in  every  college  community  that  these  things 
are  done.  If  vou  look  for  the  cause  of  the  numerous  evils  and 
abuses  under  which  college  athletics  are  groaning,  you  will  find 
that  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  they  are  conducted  by  the 
students  primarily  as  sports,  spectacles  and  species  of  amuse- 
ments, instead  of  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  college  education. 
*'  Give  the  fellows  what  they  like  and  the  public  what  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for,"  is  not  a  good  motto,  as  it  is  sure  to  lead  to 
evils  that  grow  by  what  they  feed  upon,  and  finally  to  the  ex- 
termination of  all  antagonistic  sports  as  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome.  A  better  motto  would  be,  '*  Give  each  fellow  what  he 
needs,  and  educate  the  public  to  appreciate  the  value  of  it." 

Because  college  athletics  have  gone  wrong  through  bad  man- 
agement or  misdirected  efforts  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  attempt  to  do  away  with  them  altogether,  or  to  so 
cripple  them  that  they  will  lose  their  power  and  efficiency  for 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  an  opportune  time  for  our 
colleges  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  recognize  the  mistake 
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which  they  made  in  the  last  century  by  treating  the  body  with 
indifference  and  disdain,  and  now  welcome  the  subject  of  ath- 
letics and  physical  training  as  an  essential  part  of  the  college 
curriculum? 

To  some  of  my  readers  this  may  seem  like  a  radical  measure, 
but  when  I  tell  them  that  half  a  hundred  or  more  colleges 
throughout  the  country  have  already  adopted  some  such  method, 
the  measure  advocated  may  not  seem  so  surprising.  Under  the 
present  or  voluntary  system  of  athletics  only  those  who  are 
strong  and  vigorous  at  the  outset,  or  those  who  have  the  neces- 
sary skill  or  essential  requisites  for  successful  athletes,  are 
invited  to  train  for  the  contests,  the  object  of  the  coaches 
being  not  so  much  to  develop  students  into  athletes,  as  to 
exploit  semi-professional  athletes  as  students.  Those  who  are 
weak  and  in  need  of  special  physical  training  do  not  get  it, 
because  they  are  not  promising  material  for  athletes.  Where 
athletics  are  made  a  part  of  the  college  course  a  student  gets  his 
regular  training  in  these  exercises  as  he  would  in  any  other 
branch  of  college  work.  If  he  does  the  required  physical  work 
either  at  the  gymnasium  or  on  the  river  or  the  ball  field  he 
should  receive  credit  for  it,  just  as  he  would  for  laboratory 
work,  a  course  in  surveying  or  a  course  in  manual  training, — 
the  essential  requisites  in  such  a  course  being  that  good  work 
should  be  recognized,  whether  it  is  termed  for  the  time  being 
mental  or  physical.  Years  ago  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
such  a  course  in  physical  training  and  athletics  would  lower  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  college.  But  in  the  light  of 
our  present  day  knowledge  no  such  fears  need  exist.  The 
modern  psychologists  tell  us  that  the'' activity  of  the  muscles 
and  the  use  of  the  special  senses  are  absolutely  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  brain.  Thought  and  action  are  a  part  of 
the  same  mental  process,  and  therefore  intellectual  and  physical 
training  should  be  combined  and  pursued  with  the  same  end  in 
view. 

To  use  an  illustration  which  I  have  used  before,  *Why 
should  a  student  who  attends  a  course  of  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene  which  he  never  applies  receive  credit  for  this  course, 

♦  See  Physical  Education,  Chapter  XI.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
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while  a  student  who  takes  a  course  in  physical  training  which 
is  applied  hygiene  receive  no  credit  whatever  from  the  college 
authorities  P  Can  the  first  process  be  considered  strictly  mental 
and  the  second  process  strictly  physical?  Does  a  man  who 
holds  himself  do\yn  to  a  systematic  course  of  bodily  training 
through  weeks  and  months,  thereby  making  himself  a  better 
man  for  anything  a  man  can  be  called  upon  to  do,  show  no 
qualities  except  those  that  are  sometimes  contemptuously  called 
physical  ?  To  take  any  such  view  of  education  is  an  insult  to 
the  dignity  of  labor,  upon  the  results  of  which  most  colleges  and 
institutions  of  learning  have  been  founded. 

The  grand  aim  of  all  muscular  activity  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  is  to  improve  conduct  and  develop  character. 
This  is  what  athletics,  when  properly  regulated  and  managed, 
tend  to  do.  The  men  who  are  being  brought  to  the  front  by 
the  growth  of  interest  in  athletics,  although  they  do  not  as  a 
rule  rank  high  in  scholarship  while  in  college,  do  show  them- 
selves to  be  men  of  character  and  ability,  and  soon  after  grad- 
uation step  into  positions  of  great  trust  and  responsibility. 
Business  men,  presidents  of  great  corporations,  and  managers 
of  great  financial  enterprises  are  looking  to  college  men  of  well 
trained  bodies,  as  well  as  trained  minds,  to  carry  out  their 
undertakings.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  mere  scholar  is  not 
losing  repute  both  in  the  college  world  and  the  world  at  large. 
If  he  allows  himself  to  bec6me  a  **  professional  dig  or  grind," 
and  entirely  neglects  his  physical  and  social  training,  he  loses 
that  for  which  no  amount  of  knowledge  can  compensate.  When 
studious  men  say  that  they  cannot  spare  time  to  exercise  or  to 
engage  in  gymnastics  or  athletics  for  fear  of  losing  their  scholar- 
ship, and  thereby  sacrificing  the  stipend  upon  which  they  depend 
for  their  support,  it  is  a  pitiable  condition  to  exist  in  any  college, 
and  it  would  seem  that  some  way  could  be  found  to  prevent 
both  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  the  pecuniary  assistance.  It 
might  be  asked.  Why  does  the  college  put  a  premium  upon  a 
man's  exhausting  his  physical  vigor  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to 
be  adding  to  his  capital  stock?  Why  does  it  put  one  part  of  a 
man's  nature  into  antagonism  with  another  part  when  for  health's 
sake  both  should  be  developed  harmoniously?    Why  does  it 
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ignore  the  correlation  of  mind  with  the  body,  when  upon  the 
perfection  of  the  body  mind  depends  for  the  highest  manifesta- 
tions of  its  various  functions?  Simply  because  away  back  in  the 
Dark  Ages  the  mind  was  thought  to  be  a  distinct  entity,  only 
fettered  and  hampered  by  the  body,  and  consequently  the  body 
was  despised.  Science  long  since  exploded  this  fallacy,  and  even 
the  people  and  the  church  have  outgrown  it ;  still  some  of  the 
colleges  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old  prejudice,  and  refuse  to  give 
academic  recognition  to  the  student  who  breaks  away  from  his 
books  long  enough  to  give  due  attention  to  his  body.  While 
the  scholarship  man  sits  in  his  room  with  an  aching  head  and 
bloodshot  eyes,  grinding  out  his  allotted  task  for  fear  of  drop- 
ping below  the  required  standard,  he  can  hear  the  hoarse 
cheers  and  frantic  yells  of  a  modey  crowd  of  thirty  thousand 
or  more  as  they  urge  on  his  student  companions  in  a  gladiatorial 
contest  with  the  students  from  a  neighboring  university.  Is 
there  not  a  glaring  inconsistency  here?  In  the  same  institution 
one  half  of  the  students  are  pursuing  the  narrowing,  ascetic 
course  established  by  the  Christians,  which  followed  the  reaction 
against  the  ancient  glorification  of  the  body,  and  the  other  half 
are  carrying  the  sports  and  pleasure  activities  to  excess  as  a 
reaction  from  religious  dogmatism  and  puritanical  blue  laws. 
Is  there  no  middle  course  by  which  the  scholarship  man  may 
be  induced  to  leave  his  books  for  a  while  and  reinvigorate  his 
brain  by  exercising  his  body?  And  is  there  no  way  by  which 
the  brutal  athlete  may  be  induced  to  put  a  little  more  grace,  a 
little  more  mentality,  humanity  and  artistic  refinement  into  his 
physical  work? 

All  of  these  improvements  and  many  more  may  be  made  by 
recognizing  the  educational  value  of  physical  training  and 
athletics,  and  making  them  essential  features  of  the  college 
curriculum.  If  academic  credit  is  given  for  the  work  done,  all 
students  will  take  their  gymnastics,  athletics,  or  some  form  of 
physical  training  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  both  mental  and 
physical  work  will  be  pursued  with  the  same  end  in  view.  If 
the  college  system  is  an  elective  one,  which  generally  means 
that  the  student  is  required  to  take  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
courses  out  of  a  large  number  to  choose  from,  add  a  course  in 
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physical  training  to  the  eighteen,  and  give  the  student  some 
option  as  to  the  particular  course  he  will  select.  The  mental 
and  physical  work  will  be  on  the  same  footing,  except  that 
there  will  always  be  a  much  larger  number  of  mental  courses 
from  which  to  choose.  For  the  past  twenty  years  the  students 
at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Physical  Education  have 
received  credit  for  their  work  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theorj^ 
This  may  of  course  be  termed  a  technical  school,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give  any 
well  substantiated  reasons  why  a  course  in  physical  culture  for 
health  and  personal  improvement  should  not  receive  the  same 
recognition  as  the  so-called  culture  courses  in  other  departments. 
But  someone  will  say,  It  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
Ibring  about  and  maintain  such  an  innovation.  True,  I  admit. 
But  if  the  friends  of  a  great  university  can  afford  to  spend  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  on  the  athletic  training  of 
one  or  two  hundred  students  selected  especially  for  their  phys- 
ical fitness  for  athletic  contests,  there  would  certainly  be  found 
some  way  of  raising  at  least  one  fourth  of  this  sum  annually 
to  look  after  the  physical  welfare  of  three  or  four  thousand 
students,  who  are  in  special  need  of  some  kind  of  athletic 
training  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  strain  of  their  life  work. 
In  fact,  considering  the  undue  prominence  now  given  to  the 
•spectacular  side  of  athletics  in  our  American  colleges,  I  do  not 
:see  how  they  can  afford  to  take  any  other  course  than  to  rec- 
ognize the  subject  as  a  department  in  education,  and  look  after 
it  accordingly.  The  colleges  that  have  the  courage  to  take  this 
^tand  will  not  only  command  the  students,  but  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  American  people. 
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|T  the  very  outset  of  our  discussion  we  are  met  by 
the  distinction  between  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics. Pure  mathematics  is  pre-eminently  de- 
ductive or  demonstrative;  it  starts  with  a  few 
self-evident  or  easily  proven  principles,  and  by  a 
rigorous  deduction  evolves  a  vast  number  of 
truths  and  applications.  Applied  mathematics^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  concerned  with  the 
source  of' the  principles  or  formulae  with  which  it  has  its  begin- 
ning, but  seeks  to  make  use  of  the  abstract  deductions  of  pure 
mathematics.  The  one  is  a  realm  of  abstractions ;  the  other 
deals  with  the  concrete  world  of  experience.  The  former  is 
analytical  in  its  processes,  unfolding  in  all  its  implications  the 
idea  or  notion  contained  in  the  principle ;  the  latter  is  essen- 
tially synthetic,  constructive,  calling  into  action  other  powera 
than  the  reason.  Applied  mathematics  has  to  do  with  concrete 
things :  with  buying  and  selling  bushels  of  potatoes,  with  meas- 
uring the  acres  of  a  given  field,  with  calculating  the  cubic  yards 
of  earth  in  a  particular  hill,  with  finding  the  cost  of  building  a 
certain  kind  of  a  machine,  or  with  estimating  the  cost  of  a  house 
of  given  proportions ;  in  fact,  with  all  the  ordinary  occupations- 
of  life. 

From  an  educational  viewpoint  the  above  distinction  is  all  im- 
portant. For  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  schools- 
has  fallen  into  disrepute,  due  to  the  attacks  of  many  prominent 
educators.  These  gentlemen  urge  that  the  kind  of  reasoning 
employed  in  mathematics  is  not  applicable  to  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life  ;  that  it  is  deductive,  rigorous,  exact ;  that  it  does 
not  make  allowance  for  the  element  of  chance  or  probability. 
We  admit  that  the  study  of  pure  mathematics,  if  carried  too  far,, 
will  result  as  claimed ;  we  grant  that  the  formal  discipline  which 
comes  from  abstract  mathematics  may  not  necessarily  enable 
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the  reason  to  decide  more  judiciously  the  ordinary  events  of 
life.  We  go  still  further,  and  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  mind 
which  masters  readily  the  principles  of  pure  mathematics  may 
fail  utterly  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  concrete  prob- 
lems of  applied  mathematics.  So  far  as  the  above  points  of 
dispute  are  concerned,  we  are  disposed  to  admit  their  validity. 
But  what  of  it?  Pure  mathematics,  and  pure  mathematics  only, 
is  under  indictment.  There  still  remains  the  vast  field  of  ap- 
plied mathematics,  a  field  so  rich  and  fruitful  that  it  not  only 
affords  ample  scope  for  training  the  mind,  but  brings  the  learner 
into  touch  with  different  phases  of  business  activity. 

There  are  three  cogent  reasons  why  arithmetic  should  be 
given  a  large  place  in  our  elementary  schools.  Other  reasons 
exist,  it  is  true,  but  we  advance  only  three.  These  three  seem 
sufficient  to  warrant  more  extended  work  in  this  subject,  or  at 
least  to  bring  about  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  and  educators. 

I.  The  n^ental  discipline  from  applied  mathematics  is  in  many 
respects  superior  to  the  discipline  from  any  other  subject ;  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  pupils  between  the  years  of  eight  and  four- 
teen. At  this  period!  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  cannot 
afford  a  similar  training.  To  be  more  explicit:  For  more 
mature  minds  the  study  of  history  is  an  excellent  discipline, 
because  it  presents  opportunity  for  weighing  probabilities,  for 
tracing  cause  and  effect,  and  for  following  great  social  and 
political  movements.  Such  work,  however,  is  too  advanced 
for  the  boy  still  in  his  knickerbockers.  English,  also,  while  it 
opens  unlimited  fields  for  the  trained  mind,  contains  little  mate- 
rial for  training  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  most  ardent  ad- 
herents of  the  study  of  English  say  that  it  can  best  be  approached 
through  a  knowledge  of  Latin  or  of  a  foreign  language ;  they 
recognize  that  the  English  language  offers  little  in  the  way  of 
linguistic  training.  If  not  in  history  or  in  English,  where  is 
the  boy  to  get  training  in  precise  thinking?  Certainly  not  in 
spelling,  or  in  drawing,  or  in  penmanship.  Geography  is,  in 
many  respects,  similar,  so  far  as  its  educational  value  is  con- 
cerned, to  history  and  English.  The  pupil  is  obliged  to  master 
the  elements  of  these  subjects,  and  attain  to  a  considerable  de- 
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gree  of  proficiency  in  them,  before  he  can  do  any  work  capable 
of  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers.  Not  so  with  arithme- 
tic, however.  The  boy  of  twelve,  while  he  may  not  trace  cause 
and  effect  in  history  or  in  nature,  can  solve  a  large  number  of 
fairly  intricate  examples.  He  can  think  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  accuracy  and  precision  along  certain  lines.  This 
power  he  has  acquired  from  the  study  of  arithmetic. 

Another  benefit  derived  from  applied  mathematics  is  the 
closeness  of  attention  and  application  required.  If  the  pupil, 
through  inattention  or  carelessness,  misses  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, he  is  unable  to  solve  it.  He  must,  therefore,  concentrate 
all  his  faculties  in  order  that  he  may  know  what  the  given  con- 
ditions are.  Further,  greater  thought  power  is  required  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  statement  of  the  example ;  every 
word  means  something,  and  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  other 
words  and  to  the  example  as  a  whole.  As  an  exercise  in  get- 
ting at  the  meaning  of  words,  as  a  test  of  ability  to  interpret 
language,  the  examples  found  in  our  arithmetics  are  of  great 
value*  Right  here  is  the  cause  of  failure  on  the  part  of  many 
of  our  pupils ;  they  can  perform  the  combinations  of  arithmetic 
or  algebra,  but  when  given  a  problem  which  demands  accuracy 
in  interpretation  they  fail.  Moreover,  the  solution  of  a  reason- 
ably difficult  problem  requires  not  only  closeness  of  attention 
and  thought  power,  but  continuity  of  effort ;  there  must  be  no 
relaxation,  no  flagging,  until  the  answer  is  obtained. 

Compayr^,  in  his  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  says :  *'  Belgian 
teachers  count  no  less  than  twelve  distinct  results  from  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic.  Without  desiring  to  adopt  an  enumeration 
so  complicated  and  pedantic,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
arithmetic,  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  is  the  one 
that  contributes  most  to  the  training  and  development  of  the 
faculties  of  reflection,  and  particularly  the  reason.  Doubtless 
grammar,  history  and  geography,  when  well  taught,  may  co- 
operate in  this  education  ;  but  while  they  call  into  exercise  the 
reason  only  occasionally  and  accidentally,  we  affirm  that  arith- 
metic gives  it  constant  exercise." 

While  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  study  of  arithmetic  too  tar, 
and  while  we  must  guard  against  allowing  it  to  encroach  upon 
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the  other  branches — provisions  necessary  in  teaching  every  sub- 
ject—my firm  conviction  is  that  applied  arithmetic  is  not  given 
a  place  in  our  schools  commensurate  with  its  practical  and  edu- 
cational value.  Surely  greater  emphasis  on  this  phase  of  the 
work  would  lead  to  better  results ;  for  any  subject  which  de- 
mands accuracy  and  precision  of  thinking,  cultivates  the  reas- 
oning powers,  strengthens  the  memory,  requires  sustained 
attention,  develops  thought  power,  and  aids  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  English,  is  certainly  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
lightly,  or  to  be  relegated  to  an  insignificant  place  in  our  cur- 
ricula. 

II.  The  formation  of  habit  is  an  essential  factor  in  all  true 
education ;  for  the  more  things  a  person  can  do  without  con- 
scious volition,  the  greater  power  he  is  able  to  exercise.  This 
holds  good  for  all  walks  of  life,  for  the  schoolroom,  music,  the 
factory,  or  household  duties.  By  constant  repetition  our  nerve 
centers  become  accustomed  to  acting  in  a  certain  way,  so  that 
they  respond  of  themselves.  Among  the  habits  which  we  should 
cultivate  is  the  mathematical  habit.  By  this  we  mean  that 
either  consciously  or  sub-consciously  we  come  to  look  at  the 
business  part  of  life  from  a  mathematical  standpoint,  i.  e.y 
quantitatively,  porportionally .  It  is  not  enough  that  we .  occa- 
sionally feel  the  need  of  careful  buying ;  it  will  not  do  to 
attempt  economy  once  in  a  while  and  spend  thoughtlessly  the 
rest  of  the  time.  If  we  are  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money 
or  goods'  at  our  command,  we  must  consider  the  per  cent  of 
profit,  or  the  mathematical  phase,  of  all  our  business  dealings. 
Everything  else  being  equal,  he  is  the  most  successful  buy er  and 
seller  who  takes  into  account  the  mathematical  side  of  the  par- 
ticular transaction,  coolly  calculating  the  cost,  not  buying  un- 
less he  can  use  the  goods  advantageously  or  sell  them  at  a 
profit.  Such  an  one  has  acquired,  by  constant  repetition,  the 
mathematical  habit ;  he  is  given  credit  for  business  discretion 
and  sagacity,  whereas  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  has  put 
his  business  dealings  upon  a  mathematical  basis. 

But  someone  may  say  that  we  are  not  educating  our  children 
to  run  department  stores  of  the  Wannamaker  type,  to  build  and 
operate  railroads,  or  to  rival  Carnegie  and  Schwab  in  the  steel 
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industries.  Most  certainly  not.  That  is  farthest  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer.  The  Carnegies  and  Schwabs  and  Wanna- 
makers  will  rise  by  their  own  efforts  and  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  public  schools  must  aim  first  of  all  to  help  the  average  boy 
and  girl.  Any  effort  to  educate  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many  would  be  building  upon  the  sand ;  such  a  structure  must 
fall  before  the  waves  of  popular  indignation. 

The  vital  question  around  which  the  arguments  of  this  divi- 
sion of  our  subject  cluster  is  :  Does  the  average  child  expect  to 
use  his  arithmetic  to  any  extent  after  he  leaves  school?  Or 
would  the  formation  of  the  mathematical  habit  be  of  any  real 
service  to  him?  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  an- 
swers in  the  negative.  Many  educators*  following  his  leader- 
ship, have  sought  to  lessen  the  time  and  effort  formerly  given 
to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  assuming  that  other  subjects  were 
more  important  and  seriously  reflecting  upon  its  future  useful- 
ness. This  attitude  became  contagious,  so  that  our  teachers, 
as  a  whole,  were  warranted  in  laying  greater  stress  upon  other 
lines  of  work.  So  much  for  the  theorists.  On  the  other  side 
we  find  the  great  bulk  of  our  population,  the  practical,  hard- 
working men,  the  business  man  and  the  farmer,  people  who 
know  by  experience  what  knowledge  is  necessary  for  advance- 
ment, lamenting  the  fact  that  pupils  are  given  a  relatively  poor 
fit  in  arithmetic,  and  that  their  sons  and  daughters  know  little 
about  the  use  of  numbers.  Whose  testimony  are  we  to  accept? 
Are  we  to  ignore  the  experience,  the  hard  common  sense  of  the 
business  man  who  is  in  the  midst  of  active  life  and  who  should 
know  what  equipment  is  necessary  for  success,  and  accept  the 
a  priori  arguments  of  the  scholar,  especially  when  he  has  a 
thesis  to  maintain  ? 

If  a  man  is  going  into  business  he  certainly  needs  enough 
arithmetic  to  put  his  business  upon  a  mathematical  basis.  If 
the  boy  aspires  to  become  a  clerk  and  later  to  rise  higher,  he 
must  be  familiar  with  numbers — more  so  than  at  present.  If 
his  aim  is  to  be  a  mechanical  engineer,  he  must  continue  the 
study  of  mathematics  for  several  years.  The  carpenter,  the 
machinist,  the  farmer,  in  short  all  trades  and  occupations  which 
are  concerned  with  buying  and  selling,  involve  the  principles 
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of  arithmetic.  Even  college  presidents  have  been  known  to  be 
vexed  by  the  recurring  problem  of  finance.  The  scientist 
most  especially  needs  to  look  at  nature  through  the  eyes  of  the 
mathematician,  for  otherwise  science  would  be  impossible. 

Thus  we  might  go  on,  showing  how  essential  mathematics  is 
in  all  occupations.  But  what  of  the  wife  who  is  busied  with 
home  duties  and  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
business  affairs?  Surely  she  does  not  require  more  arithmetic, 
for  hers  is  a  life  of  care  and  ever  recurring  toil,  and  social  oc- 
cupation ;  she  has  no  use  for  fractions,  or  pounds,  or  yards,  or 
bank  books.  But  right  here  is  where  many  make  a  sad  mis- 
take. This  false  notion  is  often  the  cause  of  business  disaster 
and  domestic  disCord.  If  the  wife  spends  recklessly,  if  she 
buys  what  she  wants  without  knowing  whether  she  can  really 
afford  to  do  so,  if  she  makes  the  cost  of  living  higher  than  her 
husband's  income  would  warrant,  she  is  seriously  impairing  his 
business,  and  in  time  will  wreck  it.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
multi-millionaires  there  is  no  great  need  of  economy,  but  we  are 
not  all  Rogers  or  Rockefellers.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case. 
Suppose  a  man  has  a  business  which  yields  him  an  income  of 
$1600  a  year,  and  is  capable  of  expansion  if  he  has  a  slight 
additional  capital.  If  his  wife  makes  the  cost  of  living  $2000  a 
a  year,  he  is  heavily  handicapped,  and  in  the  end  must  fail. 
Such  is  the  story,  sad  and  pathetic,  of  many  a  business  man's 
short-lived  career.  Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
wife  knows  and  appreciates  the  situation,  and  like  a  brave 
woman  sets  about  to  put  the  living  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold on  a  mathematical  basis ;  provides  for  the  family  on  $1200 
a  year  to  all  appearances  just  as  well  as  her  less  provident  sis- 
ter. Her  husband,  instead  of  withdrawing  $400  from  his  busi- 
ness each  year,  adds  $400.  The  one  woman  has  proven  an 
incubus  and  a  hindrance,  although  her  intentions  and  purposes 
are  unquestionable ;  the  other,  by  her  thrift,  foresight  and  cal- 
culation, is  a  faithful  helper  and  a  source  of  inspiration.  Of 
course,  few  women,  if  the  conditions  were  fully  and  clearly 
placed  before  them,  would  wreck  their  husband's  business. 
The  trouble  is  that  they  have  not  acquired  the  mathematical 
habit ;  that  they  do  not  stop  to  calculate  before  spending. 
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The  term  **  mathematical  habit'*  is  synonymous  with  Plato's 
expression,  **  art  of  measurement/'  The  prince  of  philosophers 
uses  the  phrase  in  a  larger  sense,  including  the  choice  of  good 
and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure,  excess  and  defect.  In  the  Prota- 
goras he  says:  *^  But  the  art  of  measurement  is  that  which 
would  do  away  with  the  effect  of  appearances,  and,  showing 
the  truth,  would  fain  teach  the  soul  at  last  to  rest  in  the  truth, 
and  would  thus  save  our  life.  Would  not  mankind  generally 
acknowledge  that  the  art  which  accomplishes  this  is  the  art  of 
measurement?  "  Applying  this  principle,  Plato  arrives  at  the 
conclusion :  ^^  Seeing  that  the  salvation  of  human  life  has  been 
found  to  consist  in  the  right  choice  of  pleasures  and  pains,  in 
the  choice  of  the  more  and  the  fewer,  and  the  greater  and  the 
less,  and  the  nearer  and  the  remoter,  must  not  this  measuring 
be  a  consideration  of  excess  and  defect  and  equality  in  relation 
to  each  other  ?  " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  mathematical  habit 
applied  to  the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  life,  but  the  limits 
of  this  paper  forbid.  We  can  consider  here  only  the  financial 
side  of  life.  We  have  found  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  spendthrift  and  the  thrifty,  the  careless  and  the  saving, 
the  indifferent  and  the  provident ;  between  the  reckless  specu- 
lator and  the  cautious  financier.  If  the  further  study  of  applied 
mathematics  will  tend  to  promote  the  better  qualities,  let  us 
have  more  mathematics. 

III.  The  modern  arithmetic,  which  gets  its  problems  from  the 
practical  affairs  of  our  complex  industrial  organization,  tends 
to  widen  the  horizon  of  experience  more  than  any  other  subject. 
It  does  this  by  having  the  pupil  acquaint  himself  to  some  degree 
with  the  actual  transactions  which  occur  in  various  lines  of 
business ;  he  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  problems  of 
the  merchant,  the  tax  collector,  the  broker  and  the  insurance 
agent.  He  buys  and  sells  cloth,  sugar,  potatoes.  He  meas- 
ures irregular  plots  of  ground  in  company  with  the  surveyor. 
He  is  the  companion  of  the  contractor  in  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  feet  of  lumber  required  to  build  a  house,  or  in  computing 
the  cost  of  plastering  a  room.  He  is  initiated  into  questions  of 
insurance.     He  becomes  interested   in  problems  of  taxation. 
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Not  only  does  he  come  into  touch  with  the  representative  indus- 
tries of  his  own  country,  but  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
of  other  countries  as  well  in  problems  involving  exchange,  and 
to  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  the  cost  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  All  these  problems  bring  the  child 
into  direct  connection  with  life ;  in  imagination  he  is  in  the  busy 
marts  of  the  world,  bu}dng,  selling,  measuring.  If  the  exam- 
ples are  made  real,  he  feels  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  life,  that 
he  is  doing  something  worth  the  while. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  enrich  the 
course  in  mathematics  in  the  grammar  schools.  This  enrich- 
ment is  to  be  gained  by  shortening  the  time  given  to  arithmetic 
proper,  and  substituting  algebra  and  geometry.  To  this  there 
are  several  serious  objections:  the  time  already  allotted  to 
arithmetic  is  none  too  long ;  only  a  smattering  of  algebri^  and 
geometry  can  be  acquired,  certainly  not  enough  for  any  real 
benefit ;  owing  to  the  crowded  curriculum  the  teachers  cannot 
handle  one  of  the  three  satisfactorily,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
i;esults  when  the  other  two  are  added ;  and  the  teacher  of 
arithmetic  must  have  not  only  special  training,  but  he  must 
be  in  close  touch  with  business  in  its  various  forms. 

In  conclusion,  we  leave  with  the  reader  the  following  sugges- 
tive question  :  Would,  or  would  not,  parents,  business  men  and 
tax-payers,  be  better  satisfied  with  the  results  of  instruction  in 
mathematics  if  the  grammar  schools  should  turn  out  scholars 
who  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  and  rules  of 
arithmetic,  who  could  calculate  accurately  and  rapidly,  who 
could  solve  fairly  involved  problems,  rather  than  that  they 
should  know  some  arithmetic,  little  algebra,  and  less  geometry, 
unable  to  do  anything  accurately,  helpless  before  an  ordinary 
example,  knowing  everything  in  general  but  nothing  in  par- 
ticular— a  state  of  mental  development  too  often  found? 
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|MONG  the  nations  of  antiquity  there  were  threfe 
in  particular  that  can  be  called  great;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  population,  nor  yet  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  their  territory,  but  be- 
cause of  the  contribution  they  made  to  the  world. 
Each  of  these  nations  developed  a  distinct  civili- 
zation, and  each  one  has  a  history.  Nations, 
like  men,  are  great  in  proportion  to  their  message 
to  the  world.  And  nations,  like  men,  as  a  rule  have  only  one 
great  and  distinct  message ;  when  that  is  delivered,  they  pass 
from  the  stage  of  action. 

These  three  great  nations  referred  to  were  Israel,  with  its 
center  in  Jerusalem,  Greece,  with  its  seat  at  Athens,  and  the 
Roman  Empire,  with  Rome  as  its  nucleus.  As  all  nations,  so 
were  also  these  in  a  measure  the  product  and  development  of 
earlier  nations,  and  yet  they  were  themselves  creators  of  new 
forces  which  resulted  in  new  and  separate  civilizations  and 
world  contributions.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  histories  of 
these  nations  were  produced  on  small  areas.  Palestine  was 
less  than  one  fourth  the  size  of  Ohio.  Attica  and  Latium  were 
much  smaller.  But  while  the  territory  of  these  nations  was 
comparatively  small,  their  messages  to  the  world  are  momentous 
and  eternal. 

The  burden  of  this  discussion  is  the  place  of  Israelitish 
history  in  a  system  of  education.  Hence  the  proposition  is 
pedagogical  rather  than  historical.  The  place  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  has  long  been  established.  No  secondary  edu- 
cation is  considered  complete  which  does  not  include  a  mastery 
of  the  outlines  of  these  histories.  Nor  is  there  too  much  stress 
laid  on  their  importance.  But  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the 
history  of  Israel  has  received  too  little  attention.  The  com- 
parative significance  of  the  three  histories  has  been  overlooked 
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by  educators.  In  examining  four  general  histories  which  have 
been  used  extensively  in  secondary  schools,  it  is  found  that 
where  one  page  is  given  to  Israel,  from  twelve  to  forty  are 
devoted  to  Greece  and  Rome.  The  following  figures  show  the 
exact  proportion  in  pages  devoted  to  Israel,  Greece,  and  Rome 
respectively:  (i)  5,  57,  82;  (2)  7,  90,  112;  (3)  7,  138,  144; 
(4)  S,  180,  232.     (Swinton,  Barnes,  Myers,  West.) 

The  same  is  true  in  college  and  university  curricula.  The 
histories  of  all  leading  nations  are  studied  except  that  of  Israel. 
LfOng  lists  of  courses  are  offered  in  American,  English,  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  but  how 
many  of  the  five  hundred  colleges  and  universities  of  our  coun- 
try offer  any  courses  in  Israelitish  history?  Even  in  some 
theological  schools  comparatively  little  time  is  devoted  to  this 
history.  The  language  and  the  literature  are  carefully  studied, 
but  the  history  of  the  nation  is  in  many  such  schools  almost 
entirely  omitted.  In  the  writer's  own  experience  there  was 
only  one  such  course  offered  during  his  three  years  of  study, 
and  that  was  a  one-hour  course  of  lectures  for  eighteen  weeks. 
And  yet  there  is  general  agreement  among  educators  that  only 
in  the  light  of  the  history  of  a  nation  can  its  literature  be  prop- 
erly interpreted.  And  as  for  a  world  contribution,  no  nation 
ever  had  a  greater  message  than  Israel. 

The  real  problem  in  its  fundamental  background  is  the  place 
of  history  in  general  in  a  system  of  education.  The  question 
is  not,  however,  whether  history  shall  have  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. That  is  universally  granted.  But  the  question  may 
still  be  raised  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  historical  study, 
and  particularly  as  to  the.  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 
Israel.  History,  it  is  true,  is  less  exact  than  mathematics  and 
less  definite  than  the  study  of  a  classic  language,  or  the  mas- 
tery of  a  science,  and  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  real  subject,  capable 
of  accurate  and  scientific  study. 

This  at  once  suggests  the  danger  of  an  overcrowded  cur- 
riculum, which  is  a  real  danger.  A  few  things  well  learned 
are  better  than  many  things  hurried  over.  The  basis  of  a 
cheap  and  sham  education,  all  too  common  in  our  country, 
consists  in  this  superficial  way  of  learning  a  subject.     The 
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habits  of  the  mind,  the  ability  to  master  a  subject,  are  of  far 
greater  importance  than  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  many 
subjects. 

And  now  comes  a  new  subject  to  be  added  to  an  already 
crowded  curriculum  and  matters  are  simply  made  worse.  But 
that  is  not  the  thing  for  which  the  writer  contends,  but  rather 
for  a  proper  proportion  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  history  itself 
and  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  For  a  disproportionate  cur- 
riculum is  as  much  a  danger  as  an  overcrowded  one.  And 
from  what  has  already  been  said  it  appears  that  the  subject  of 
history  is  in  itself  disproportionate. 

What  is  the  aim  of  historical  study  ?  Certainly  not  the  learn- 
ing of  a  few  facts  and  dates.  A  compilation  of  facts  is  not 
history.  Neither  is  chronology  history.  Nor  is  the  aim  of  his- 
torical study  to  gratify  curiosity.  But  the  aim  should  be  and  is 
to  establish  life  and  character.  It  is  to  get  instruction  for  the  so- 
lution of  our  own  problems  to-day.  The  experiences  of  men  and 
nations  in  the  past  is  to  enable  men  and  nations  to  understand 
better  how  to  cope  with  difficulties  to-day.  The  great  danger 
into  which  Israel  was  plunged  by  the  attempt  of  Solomon  to 
make  of  her  a  commercial  nation,  when  her  real  purpose  was 
a  far  different  and  higher  one,  serves ,  as  an  excellent  warning 
against  the  spirit  of  commercialism  of  our  own  day. 

Still  further,  the  study  of  history  aims  to  furnish  inspiration 
for  noble  living  in  the  ever  present.  And  what  greater  inspira- 
tion can  come  to  any  mind  than  the  life  of  Nehemiah  in  his 
own  time?  He  is  a  splendid  example  of  rigid  adherence  to 
duty,  of  stern  opposition  to  wrong,  both  private  and  public,  of 
unswerving  faith  in  God,  and  of  pure,  unselfish  and  devoted 
patriotism,  all  of  which  are  character  traits  so  much  needed  in 
every  age. 

Let  us  now  notice  a  little  more  definitely  the  scope  of  this 
Israelitish  history,  something  of  its  significance  as  a  subject  for 
study  in  schools,  some  of  the  main  difficulties  of  the  history, 
and  finally  also  something  of  the  method  and  means  for  its 
study. 

Israelitish  history  is  more  than  Old  Testament  history,  for 
there  are  historical  data  furnished  concerning  Israel  which  are 
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not  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  instance  the  inscrip- 
tions of  monuments  and  tablets  dealing  with  this  period.  It  is 
less,  on  the  other  hand,  than  Biblical  history,  which  continued 
till  the  close  of  the  New  Testament  canon  about  the  year 
200  A.  D.,  whereas  Israelitish  history  came  to  a  close  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Temple  in  70  A.  D.  It  is  less  also  than 
Semitic  history,  which  includes  the  history  of  many  other  kin- 
dred nations,  as  Arabia;  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria  and 
the  minor  nations  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  Israel  is  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Jews,  the  former  extending 
from  the  days  of  Abraham  about  1500  B.  C.  to  the  reviving  of 
the  Jerusalem  community  through  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in 
520  B.  C,  and  the  latter  from  this  date  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  in  70  A.  D. 

This  history  of  fifteen  or  more  centuries  is  fraught  with  the 
greatest  significance  for  the  world.  And  wherein  does  its 
significance  consist?  First  of  all,  in  its  extent  when  compared 
with  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For  it  extends  at  least 
over  fifteen  centuries,  whereas  Greek  history  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  extend  over  more  than  seven  centuries,  from  776  to 
146  B.  C,  and  Roman  history  not  over  more  than  ten,  from 
509  B.  C.  to  476  A.  D. 

Again,  this  history  is  great  because  its  message  is  great, 
especially  when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  nations. 
Greece  gave  the  world  art,  culture,  philosophy.  Rome  gave 
the  world  law  and  organization.  But  Israel  gave  the  world 
religion,  not  indeed  all  of  it,  but  the  clearest  and  best  expres- 
sion of  it.  Mosaism,  Jahwism,  Prophetism,  Judaism,  all  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Christianity  as  well,  are  the  contribution 
of  Israel  to  the  world.  Jesus  himself  was  a  Jew,  and  so  was 
Paul.  The  Bible  is  the  product  of  Israel.  Religion  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  life  of  nations  and  individuals.  It  forms  the 
background  of  history.  The  world's  greatest  wars  and  move- 
ments were  those  of  religion.  In  proportion,  then,  as  religion 
is  a  more  significant  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  cul- 
ture and  organization,  is  Israel  greater  than  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  consequently  its  history  more  significant.  In  still  another 
respect  is  this  history  significant,  for  it  is  the  means  of  a  correct 
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interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  may  be  said  in 
many  ways  to  be  the  most  marvelous  collection  of  books  the 
world  has  ever  known.  No  books  have  ever  been  so  widely 
studied  and  so  carefully  searched,  and  so  universally  quoted. 
The  Hebrew  language  is  a  great  help  to  a  keen  appreciation  of 
these  books ;  so  is  archaeology,  and  geography ;  but  the  great- 
est help  is  found  in  the  history.  It  is  only  since  we  seek  to  inter- 
pret these  books  historically  that  we  think  we  are  finding  their 
true  message.  The  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the  anagogical 
methods  of  interpretation,  which  so  long  held  sway,  have  given 
rise  to  much  misconception  on  religious  subjects.  Fortunately 
these  methods  are  gradually  being  supplanted  by  the  historical. 
This  change  is  slow  but  inevitable.  Intelligence  will  ultimately 
prevail.  The  greatest  message  to  humanity  must  be  and  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  A  reason- 
able interpretation  of  this  message  is  the  best  interpretation. 
The  God  of  history  is  the  God  of  the  universe. 

Finally,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  message  of  this  history 
to  life  in  all  its  phases  is  evidence  of  its  significance.  Peda- 
gogically  this  history  is  perfectly  adapted  to  life.  The  history 
of  the  race  is  the  history  of  the  individual.  It  is  exceptionally 
valuable  for  the  revelation  of  the  religious  principles  of  life. 
No  better  expression  can  be  found  of  the  great  truths  of  God 
and  of  man,  of  righteousness  and  of  sin,  and  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  For  character  study  not  even  Shakes- 
peare can  rival  the  writers  of  these  books.  One  looks  in  vain 
for  character  sketches  that  are  superior  to  those  of  Samuel  and 
Saul,  David  and  Solomon,  Ahab  and  Isaiah,  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  Qpheleth  and  Job.  How  real  I  How  suggestive !  How 
universal  and  yet  how  specific  1     How  true  to  life  1 

But  Israelitish  history  is  difficult  as  well  as  significant.  Not 
only  the  easy  things  are  valuable.  The  sweetest  kernel  is  often 
found  in  the  hardest  shell.  The  finest  gold  is  found  in  the 
hardest  rock.  This  history  is  difiicult,  first  of  all,  because  it  is 
so  large.  What  may  not  take  place  in  fifteen  centuries  I  It 
involves  all  of  the  Old  Testament  and  more  than  that,      k 

Again  it  is  difiicult  because  it  is  foreign  to  the  Indo-European 
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mind  and  thought.  It  is  Semitic  history,  and  the  Semites  differ 
greatly  from  the  Indo-Europeans.  Their  minds  act  differently , 
their  view  of  the  world  (  Weltanschauung)  is  radically  different. 
They  possess  an  aptitude  for  religious  impressions  and  life 
such  as  is  foreign  to  the  Indo-European  race.  It  is  only  with 
much  difficulty  that  we  can  enter  into  their  way  of  seeing  and 
feeling  and  acting. 

And  then  the  history  of  Israel  is  not  a  separate  history ,  but 
is  intricately  interwoven  with  others.  It  is  imbedded  in  six  or 
seven  histories  larger  than  its  own.  Egypt,  Arabia,  Canaan 
and  kindred  peoples,  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  all  touched  Israel  and  left  their  impress  upon  her. 
If  ever  a  people  were  tossed  about  and  shaken  up  again  and 
again,  so  that  they  came  into  touch  with  all  the  world  for  many 
centuries,  Israel  certainly  was.  At  no  point  in  their  entire 
history  do  we  find  them  isolated  and  alone.  May  it  not  be  that 
this  was  the  way  chosen  by  Him  who  guides  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  make  of  Israel  a  people  through  whom  to  reveal  him- 
self in  a  message  which  should  at  once  be  for  all  peoples  in  all 
times,  universal  in  its  extent  and  application.  To  know  the 
history  of  such  a  people  it  is  necessary  to  understand  something 
of  the  forces  which  produced  it  and  the  way  in  which  it  came 
to  be  what  it  is.  And  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  nations 
connected  with  this  history. 

This  history  is  also  difficult  by  reason  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment connected  therewith.  A  sort  of  halo  of  sanctity  envelops 
it,  which  makes  it  too  sacred  ground  for  historians  to  tread. 
Traditions  which  obscure  and  often  completely  hide  its  real 
meaning  have  grown  up  around  it.  Religion  and  history  have 
been  confused.  Custom  was  taken  for  principle.  The  voice 
of  man  has  been  interpreted  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  Too  great 
a  difference  was  made  between  sacred  and  secular  history. 
Men  have  felt  that  they  dare  not  treat  the  Biblical  material 
historically. 

A  final  difficulty  of  this  history  is  yet  to  be  noticed  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  few  teachers  ready  to  teach  it.  Nor  is  this 
strange.  A  history  that  was,  until  the  last  forty  years,  con- 
sidered not  a  history  but  a  religion,  could  not  be  expected  to 
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enlist  the  interest  of  the  historian.  There  are  teachers  in  large 
numbers  fully  equipped  for  almost  every  other  subject,  but  the 
teachers  really  fitted  for  this  subject  are  few.  Books  on  the 
subject  were  not  written  till  recently,  a  fact  which  also  accounts 
for  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  Even  now  there  are  few  histories 
available  in  our  own  language. 

But  what  shall  be  said  concerning  the  method  of  study  of 
this  history,  and  of  the  means  to  accomplish  the  same?  Pri- 
marily it  may  be  urged  that  this  history  must  be  studied  like 
any  other  history.  Regardless  of  the  religious  message  con- 
veyed through  it,  the  documents  must  be  weighed  carefully, 
both  the  Biblical  and  the  monumental.  The  Moabite  stone,  the 
Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  tablets,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  are  historically  valuable  as  well  as  the  annals  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  prophetic  messages. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Israel  are  most  helpful  means 
for  the  study  of  the  history.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literatures  apply 
with  equal  force  here.  No  better  aid  has  yet  been  found  for  the 
mastery  of  the  thought  of  a  people  than  a  knowledge  of  their 
language.  The  student  of  history  will  find  the  study  of  lan- 
guage not  a  roundabout  way  to  master  his  subject,  but  a  most 
direct  way. 

What  then  should  be  the  place  of  Israelitish  history  in  a 
system  of  education  ? 

1.  In  secondary  education  it  ought  to  have  a  place  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  other  early  histories.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  ask  for  it  a  place  more  prominent  than  that  given 
to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since  its  message  surpasses  theirs 
in  true  significance. 

2.  In  college  and  university  education  this  history  deserves 
a  place  alongside  with  other  histories.  Elective  courses  equal 
in  length  and  number  to  those  of  other  histories  should  be 
offered. 

3.  In  professional  schools  for  religious  workers  of  all  kinds, 
it  ought  to  be  needless  to  say  that  courses  covering  the  entire 
history  should  be  offered  and  required  for  a  background  for  all 
Old  Testament  work. 
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(Concluded) 
OyESTIONS   OF   STUDY 

N  applying  this  principle  to  the  area  of  studies 
the  problem  is  to  make  the  required  performance 
as  far  as  possible  a  privilege.  In  the  Institution 
for  Feeble-Minded  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  inmates 
are  led  to  consider  it  a  privilege  to  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  milk  the  cows.  And 
Superintendent  Johnstone  says  drolly  that  they 
are  feeble-minded  enough  to  believe  it.  The  ac- 
cepted notion  that  to  study  is  a  drudgery  should  be  counter- 
acted. 

To  choose  duty  is  never  a  choice  between  evils.  Duty  can 
be  no  real  self-denial  however  much  it  may  be  relatively  so. 
In  speaking  of  evolution  Spencer  points  out  interestingly  that : — 

'*  Pleasure  being  producible  by  the  exercise  of  any  structure 
which  is  adjusted  to  its  special  end,  he  will  see  the  necessary 
implication  to  be  that,  supposing  it  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  life  9  there  is  no  kindly  activity  which  will  not  become 
a  source  of  pleasure  if  continued ;  and  that  therefore  pleasure 
will  eventually  accompany  every  mode  of  action  demanded  by 
social  conditions." 

The  good  life  is  not  the  life  of  real  self-denial  therefore.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  the  Christian  life  is  so  constantly  repre- 
sented as  a  difficult  and  unhappy  course.  The  good  life,  the 
life  that  harmonizes  flesh  and  spirit,  the  Eudaemonistic  fulfilling 
life  of  total  personality,  the  life  of  real  duty  which 

.  .  .  *'  is  not  measured  hy  coarsest  time* 
But  flows  ever  fresh  and  beautiful 
Forth  from  the  eternal  heart,** 

this  is  the  only  life  of  any  real  getting.      It  is  the  evil  life 
which  denies  self.     It  is  the  devil  who  cannot  see  God. 

To  say  that  study  is  a  duty  does  not  mean  that  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant and  self-denying  drudgery.     The  pupil  should  look 
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upon  the  study-duty  as  a  fulfilling  and  a  desirable  process, 
relating  him  to  the  total  race  experience.     It  is  the  function  of 
the  school  to  lead  the  pupil  from  the  notion  that  study  is  merely 
a  task  to  the  notion  that  it  is  an  opportunity,  real  and  genuine. 

Teachers,  if  aware  of  this  principle,  are  sometimes  guilty  of 
excusing  their  inability  to  apply  it  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
no  science  of  education.  Since  so  much  rests  upon  the  pupil's 
initiative  and  self-activity  these  teachers  place  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility there,  and  degenerate  themselves  into  lecturers  and 
mere  hearers  of  recitations.  This  is  particularly  true  of  teach- 
ers in  the  high  school  and  college.  Not  that  all  high  school 
and  college  teachers  are  incompetent ;  but  the  fact  is  that  far 
too  many  of  them  are.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  our  col- 
leges is  on  the  whole  discouraging.  / 

There  is  a  science  of  education.  There  is  a  right  and  uni- 
versally valid  method  of  teaching.  This  method  must  be 
learned  theoretically  and  practically  before  one  can  teach  well. 
That  there  are  so  few  good  teachers  among  the  more  scholarly,, 
and  relatively  so  many  among  the  less  scholarly,  is  usually 
because  the  latter  have  been  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
The  high  school  and  college  should  see  to  it  that  normal 
schools  are  fitted  to  prepare  teachers  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  kindergarten,  primary  and  grammar  schools.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  kindergartners  outrank  the  other  schools  in 
the  number  of  good  teachers.  This  is  largely  because  they 
are  fitting  themselves  in  method. 

If  the  higher  schools  are  leaving  the  preparation  of  studiea 
and  the  whole  area  of  habits  to  the  students,  they  should  re- 
form. Indeed,  they  are  reforming.  The  extension  of  the 
seminary  system  in  the  various  departments  of  higher  insti- 
tutions is  evidence  that  this  is  so.  The  lecture  room  is  being 
supplemented  by  the  small  room,  central  table,  departmental 
library,  and  informal  discussion.  The  Oxford  and  Princeton 
tutorial  systems  are  illustrations  of  this.  The  insipidity  of  the 
so-called  *'  Batavia  system  "  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  fighting  a 
Qiiixotic  battle  for  what  practically  exists  already  in  every 
primary  and  grammar  school  worth  while. 

The  area  of  studies  and  of  habits  generally  must  grow  9Ut  of 
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participation  in  operations  which  make  for  more  life.  These 
operations  must  be  planned  for  by  teachers.  This  applies 
equally  along  the  entire  line  of  school  life  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest. 

SEX   RELATIONSHIPS 

Another  problem  of  school  government  is  whether  social  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes  should  be  repressed,  especially  in 
high  schools.  This  problem,  too,  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.  If  the  teacher's  purpose  is  to  get  through  the  day  with 
as  little  cause  for  care  and  attention  as  possible,  then  to  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  separate  may  promote  his  aim,  although  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  de- 
sires conscientiously  to  prepare  his  students  for  life  by  enabling 
them  to  participate  in  life,  then  he  will  wish  to  utilize  the 
attractive  forces  of  sex  relationships  to  promote  this  end.  For 
the  average  high  school  boy  the  most  important  influence  in 
his  life  is  the  circle  of  his  girl  acquaintances.  Many  a  boy  is 
saved  from  moral  collapse  by  his  high  regard  for  some  pure 
girl.  The  school  relations  between  the  sexes  should  be  as  nor- 
mal as  in  any  respectable  society.  Here,  also,  the  teacher's 
problem  is  to  make  the  forces  of  nature  his  ally,  not  his  foe,  to 
utilize  native  energies  for  the  promotion  of  all  high  forms  of 
behavior  on  the  social  level. 

SECRET   FRATERNITIES 

Secret  fraternities  have  come  before  the  pedagogical  bar  of 
justice  very  often  of  late.  It  is  argued  that  they  are  undemo- 
cratic, subversive  of  school  spirit,  and  wicked.  High  school 
principals,  some  superintendents  of  schools  and  at  least  one 
court  have  lately  struck  hard  blows  at  the  secret  fraternity. 

Now  the  fraternal  disposition  is  as  natural  as  the  paternal  or 
maternal  disposition.  The  fraternal  instinct  is  a  fact.  It  can- 
not be  argued  out  of  existence.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  gang 
instinct.  It  springs  from  the  child's  tendencies  to  imitate,  from 
his  desire  for  companionship,  for  some  sympathetic  equal  to 
confide  in  and  to  lean  on,  for  some  fitting  avenue  along  which 
his  abundant  activities  may  escape.  Of  course  a  boy  can  be 
kept  from  fraternities.     He  can  be  held  at  home  and  taught  to 
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sew  and  knit.  But  these  unfit  rather  than  fit  him  for  real  life. 
The  boy  should  enjoy  a  rational  boy's  life  day  by  day,  prepar- 
ing for  the  future  by  living  fully  the  present.  Loyalty  to  a 
fraternity  is  potential  loyalty  to  a  larger  group.  It  needs  not  to 
be  destroyed  but  utilized.  It  is  in  his  gang  or  fraternity  that 
the  boy  best  learns  to  subordinate  himself  to  his  fellows,  to 
stand  up  at  crises,  to  polish  off  his  rough  corners,  to  co-operate 
and  be  "  square.**  The  authorities  cannot  afford  to  destroy  the 
fraternity  even  in  high  schools.  The  opportunity  for  promot- 
ing the  life  of  the  school  through  them  is  too  great.  Let  the 
high  school  teachers  become  honorary  members  of  the  fraterni- 
ties and  'direct  rather  than  repress  them.  This  requires  tact, 
sympathy,  candor  and  power ;  but  these  qualities  are  essential 
to  a  successful  teacher  anyway. 

The  fraternity  has  some  dangers  in  it ;  but  so  has  the  school, 
the  home,  and  the  church.  Every  evil  is  the  perversion  of 
some  good.  That  there  are  dangers  in  the  fraternity  is  not  an 
argument  for  its  abolition.  The  problem  of  school  government 
is  to  furnish  attractive  opportunities  for  social  participation  in 
operations  which  make  for  more  life  day  by  day  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  years.  The  school  fraternity  is  an  expression 
of  real  life.  Its  potential  opportunities  for  good  are  manifold. 
These  should  be  grasped  and  utilized. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF   INDIVIDUALITY 

The  propositions  herein  set  forth  have  not  grown  out  of  any 
skeptical  attitude  toward  the  schools  as  they  are  now.  The 
<*  individuality  of  our  boys  and  girls"  is  not  suffering  materially. 
Some  of  the  weakest  things  said  about  education  are  that  there 
is  a  dangerous  ^<  lock  step"  in  our  system,  and  that  there  is  a 
wicked  ''leveling  process"  prevalent.  In  the  little  give-and- 
takes  of  the  ordinary  school  routine,  the  virtues  of  orderliness, 
punctuality,  restraint,  industry,  and  individuality  are  being 
inculcated.  The  reactions  upon  school  environment  are  indi- 
vidual. They  cannot  be  otherwise.  Every  school  curriculum 
provides  wide  stretches  of  race  experience.  In  interpreting  the 
same  area  of  this  experience  no  two  children  net  the  same 
result.     There  is  little  danger  of  the   public   school   leveling 
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down  or  mechanizing  its  boys  and  girls.  But  the  socially  con- 
structive features  of  the  educating  process  are  too  much  ignored. 
The  contention  of  this  article,  therefore,  is  that  the  schools 
should  socialize  the  curriculum  and  lead  pupils  to  interpret  it 
in  terms  of  real  life,  This  is  not  only  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  government,  it  is  the  direction  along  which  all 
educational  advance  must  proceed. 

The  social  phenomena  are  separated  from  the  non-social  in 
human  relationships  by  what  Professor  Giddings  aptly  calls  a 
** consciousness  of  kind.'*  It  is  this  *^ consciousness  of  kind" 
that  causes  all  of  what  we  know  as  social  conduct.  It  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  public  school  to  promote  among  the  students 
*' consciousness  of  kind."  This  is  best  done  by  actual  partici- 
pation in  genuine  social  activities. 

So  far  our  educational  experiments  have  been  founded  upon 
the  vague  consciousness  that  the  history  of  human  achievement 
must  be  appropriated  by  society  at  all  hazards.  Though 
vague,  this  has  been  a  very  sane  belief.  As  yet,  however,  we 
have  developed  very  little  beyond  the  mere  study  of  the  tools 
of  society.  Professor  Lester  Ward,  whose  scholarship  and 
insight  are  the  admiration  and  despair  of  all  sociologists,  says : — 

**The  action  of  society  in  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  a 
great  educational  system,  however  defective  we  may  consider 
that  system  to  be,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  promising  form  thus 
far  taken  by  collective  achievement.  It  means  much  even 
now,  but  for  the  future  it  means  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
social  appropriation  of  individual  achievement  which  has 
civilized  the  world.  It  is  the  crowning  act  in  the  long  list 
of  acts  .  .  .  constituting  the  socialization  of  achievement." 

To  socialize  the  public  school  activities  means  more  than  is 
attempted  by  the  various  school  *^  cities  "  and  similar  devices. 
These  are  on  a  merely  political  plane.  It  means  that  the 
school  life  shall  appear  as  real  life,  including  but  transcending 
the  political,  leading  pupils  to  realize  that  to-day  is  as  important 
in  the  scheme  of  eternity  as  any  after  day  can  be. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  allowed  that  to  speak  finally  or  even  adequately 
upon  this  problem  is  most  difficult.     But  this,  as  well  as  the 
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educational  problem  in  general,  while  difficult,  is  important. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  inquiry  is  ethical  in  its  scope.  While 
the  ethical  aspect  of  the  educational  process  is  not  new,  it  is 
receiving  renewed  emphasis.  In  our  consideration  of  restric- 
tion or  freedom  in  discipline,  in  studies,  in  sex  relations,  in 
fraternal  relations,  the  demand  is  for  a  liberation  and  a  develop- 
ment of  the  ethical  life  qualities  among  young  people  out  of 
actual  social  relationships  planned  for  and  evolved  by  farsighted 
and  verile  teachers  with  the  sociological  vision.  Education 
thus  far  has  dealt  with  but  the  clay-dust  and  mere  forms  of 
knowledge.  Our  next  privilege  is  to  breathe  into  these  the 
breath  of  life. 

The  Song  of  the  Helvetians 

HBLBN  CARY  CHADWICK 

Helgho  I  for  the  sunset  red, 
For  the  land  beyond  the  hills  I 
When  the  first  ntint  breath  of  the  morning  thrills, 

Who  stajps  our  march  ahead  ? 

Oh  what  care  we  who  stajs  ? 
With  our  women  camped  afield, 
We'll  break  the  bars  of  the  stoutest  shield 

That  dares  to  stop  our  wajs. 

There's  a  land  of  the  western  sun— 
There's  a  kinglj  boast  on  the  Up— 
With  the  piercing  eye  and  the  girded  hip, 

Forward — the  world  is  won  I 

But  down  in  the  statelj  west 
A  cool-browed  empire  smiled. 
Forward  I    Who  sweeps  from  the  northern  wild  ? 

Now  strike  we  breast  to  breast  t 

Ah,  death  to  the  wounded  sweet  1 
Soft  streams  the  sunset  light. 
In  to-morrow's  dawn  the  wine  of  the  fight 

Shalt  madden  the  victor's  feet. 

Where  is  my  love — my  wife  ? 
Some  blood  of  mine  shall  live 
The  battling  foe  a  blow  to  give, 

If  I  lay  down  my  life. 

Ha,  'tis  the  morning  bright ! 
Hark,  'tis  the  chant  of  the  priests ! 


Perhaps  some  halls  where  the  spirit  feasts 
Glitter  beyond  our  sight. 


Literature  and  Language-Study 

PROF.   A.   8.    ISAACS,  NSW   YORK  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

|F  recent  years  decided  scepticism  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  efScacy  of  language-study  at 
our  schools  and  colleges.  There  has  been  so 
much  evidence  of  imperfect  knowledge,  so  little 
proof  of  solid  acquisition,  that  faith  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  has  been  sadly  shaken,  so  far 
as  the  teaching  of  languages  is  concerned. 
Despite  undeniable  progress  in  methods  and 
specialization,  improved  equipment  and  enlarged  staff  of  in- 
structors, the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory ;  many  teachers 
of  experience  admit'  their  disappointment,  with  a  frankness 
that  is  much  to  their  credit. 

There  is  only  one  ultimate  test '  of  success,  one  genuine 
standard  by  which  language-teaching  is  to  be  judged,  and  that 
is  the  pupil's  ability  to  understand  thoroughly,  to  write  cor- 
rectly, to  speak  fluently  the  language  under  study.  The  ideal 
of  course  is  not  always  attained  or  attainable,  but  it  must  be 
approached  at  least  by  the  average  student. 

The  voluntary  confession  of  high  school  and  college  teachers 
as  to  half  results  in  the  study  of  English,  for  example,  the 
rapidly  accumulating  evidences  of  faulty  preparation  which 
cannot  longer  be  disguised  in  advanced  classes,  the  poor  com- 
mand of  written  and  spoken  language  by  an  increasing  body  of 
students,  are  arousing  considerable  attention,  not  unmixed  with 
dismay.  Educators  often  fail  to  educate,  but  the  fault  is  not 
always  their  own.  Many  elements  enter  into  the  problem  of 
education,  and  the  teacher  is  responsible  only  for  the  factors 
which  are  within  his  control.  He  is  merely  the  index  or  sign- 
post :  he  points  the  way,  gives  the  rules,  guides  or  corrects  for 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  day.  The  home,  the  street,  the  theatre, 
the  newspaper,  these  are  as  active  educational  agents  for  good 
or  evil,  and  are  wholly  beyond  the  teacher's  sphere  and  influ- 
ence. Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  hold  the  teacher  responsible 
for  failures  which  are  not  within  his  power  to  prevent.^    What 
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avails  an  hour  or  two  in  the  gymnasium  for  correct  breathing 
and  movement,  if  during  the  rest  of  the  week  the  student  re- 
lapses into  faulty  posture?  One  must  be  just,  even  to  the 
teacher,  who  is  expected  often  to  work  miracles  and  evolve  a 
brain  of  gold  out  of  a  blockhead,  make  the  blind  see  and  the 
dumb  speak. 

A  professor  of  English  at  an  important  Eastern  college 
recently  deplored  the  rarity  of  pure  English  to-day  compared 
with  the  past  generation.  He  instanced  the  case  of  his  oWn 
daughter,  who  would  persist  in  employing  foreign  idioms  to  his 
embarrassment  and  consternation.  He  traced  the  evil  partly 
to  the  incoming  army  of  foreign  immigrants,  whose  children  fill 
our  schools  and  streets  and  exert  often  a  hurtful  influence  on 
the  English  of  their  American-born  playmates,  and  partly  to 
the  less  rigid  study  of  the  English  Bible  and  catechism  with 
their  classic  idiom,  which  was  formerly  insisted  upon.  There 
is  doubtless  some  truth  in  these  assertions ;  other  causes,  too, 
can  be  stated.  The  theatre  with  its  catchy  songs  and  witti- 
cisms, the  average  newspaper,  cheap  fiction  with  its  tawdry 
rhetoric,  these  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  language  as  well 
as  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  survival  of  pure  English 
amid  so  many  vulgarizing  influences  would  indeed  be  a 
miracle. 

We  are  far  from  underrating  the  many  elements  that  are 
making  inroads  on  our  iEnglish  undefiled,  and  would  not 
thrust  upon  the  teacher  entire  responsibility  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  school  and  college  training.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, weakness  somewhere,  a  flaw  that  must  be  remedied.  Is 
it  the  system  or  the  teacher?  Is  it,  perhaps,  in  both?  The  fact 
is,  the  educator  must  now  be  doubly  on  guard  and  show  more 
power  and  aggressiveness  just  because  tendencies  are  so  un- 
favorable. The  school  and  college  should  be  prophylactic, 
with  a  training  thorough  enough  to  render  the  student  immune 
against  the  microbes  of  carelessness  and  vulgarity  in  word  and 
phrase.  Above  everything  else  must  the  student  be  taught 
from  the  start  an  enthusiasm  for  literature,  and  be  made  so 
familiar  with  classic  models  that  his  language  will  receive  finish 
and  grace,  precision  and  force. 
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The  study  of  language  and  the  study  of  literature  must  no 
longer  be  separated.  Lfiterature  must  be  made  the  source  and 
accompaniment  of  language-teaching  from  the  very  beginning. 
The  tendency  to  postpone  literature  to  a  maturer  grade  is  a 
mistake  that  is  responsible  for  much  mischief  and  half-knowl- 
edge in  later  years.  The  earlier  the  child  is  familiarized  with 
arty  for  example,  the  more  likelihood  of  its  acquiring  a  refined 
and  cultivated  taste.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  aver- 
age child  should  not  be  taught  the  best  models  in  literature, 
adapted  of  course  to  its  intelligence.  If  we  would  have  youth 
hate  evil  and  love  good  in  literature,  we  must  begin  early  to 
guide  it  aright.  Given  the  classic  author,  whether  it  be  anec- 
dote, story,  descriptive  sketch,  or  simple  ballad,  the  child  un- 
consciously absorbs  style,  phrase,  expression  and  learns  insen- 
sibly to  speak  pure  English  from  its  proper  source.  If  this 
process  be  continued  carefully  and  thoroughly,  under  a  broad 
and  sympathetic  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  interest  the  pupil 
and  to  direct  its  attention  to  essentials  in  reading  and  speakings 
the  problem  is  solved  so  far  as  the  lower  grades  are  concerned. 

Still  greater  is  the  necessity  that  more  stress  be  laid  on  litera- 
ture in  schools,  public  and  private,  which  prepare  for  the  col- 
lege course.  Happily  cheap  and  well  printed  editions  of  our 
classics  are  now  accessible,  which  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
average  history  of  literature  with  its  brief  selections,  often  of 
slight  interest  to  the  young  reader.  In  such  grades,  history, 
geography,  natural  science,  can  be  made  more  attractive  if 
they  are  utilized  for  reading  purposes  and  not  always  studied 
by  means  of  text-books  with  lessons  to  be  memorized.  The 
object  of  instruction  is  not  to  cram  the  youthful  mind  but  to 
make  study  interesting.  It  is  unwise  to  limit  literature  to  formal 
readers  or  manuals  with  extracts.  Let  the  pupil  absorb  culture 
from  every  good  source  and  give  his  taste  and  judgment  a 
chance  to  ripen  unconsciously  as  he  begins  to  perceive  the  vast 
range  of  literature,  boundless  as  the  ocean,  and  bearing  precious 
argosies  of  knowledge. 

With  literature  receiving  increased  attention  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  made  no  longer  a  subordinate  but  the 
chief  branch  of  study  (for  surely  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
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our  boys  and  girls  speak  and  write  English  correctly,  and  have 
some  knowledge  of  English  literature)  one  may  reasonably 
expect  better  results  from  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  The 
college  standard  has  been  raised  of  late  years,  uniform  exam- 
inations have  been  introduced,  and  many  admirable  editions  of 
the  English  classics  are  within  easy  reach.  Why  should  not 
the  most  satisfactory  results  be  anticipated  ?  But  there  must  be 
a  change  in  methods  as  well  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Here,  too,  the  study  of  literature  must  receive  stronger  emphasis, 
and  the  student  be  encouraged  to  read  for  the  love  and  joy  of 
reading,  until  it  has  become  a  fixed  habit  that  gives  him  the 
atmosphere  of  a  broad  and  genial  culture,  which  is  the  primary 
aim  of  college  training  to  diffuse. 

It  is  useless  to  object  at  this  point  that  the  schedule  will  not 
permit  so  much  prominence  to  be  given  to  literature  in  any 
working  scheme  of  language-study.  A  college  is  not  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  a  schedule ;  but  the  schedule  is  prepared  for 
the  benefit  of  the  student.  If  it  fails  to  serve  its  purpose,  the 
schedule  must  be  made  more  flexible  and  at  whatever  sacrifice. 
In  every  branch  of  language-study,  more  weight  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  literature,  and  the  student  should  be  interested 
sufficiently  to  read  copiously — otherwise  what  avail  the  throes 
with  which  he  mastered  grammar  and  the  beginnings  of  read- 
ing and  composition?  In  fact,  for  a  certain  class  of  students, 
who  do  not  wish  to  specialize  very  deeply  but  merely  desire  an 
acquaintance  with  representative  authors  in  the  original,  courses 
should  be  introduced  in  literature  only  and  the  student  be 
attracted  to  special  lines  of  reading  according  to  his  taste.  It 
is  folly  to  demand  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  literary 
work  from  all  students ;  let  individual  tastes  and  requirements 
be  respected.  One  reason  of  present  failure  is  the  persistent 
clinging  to  habitual  rules  which  make  students  of  varying  tastes 
and  disposition  feeders  at  the  same  crib.  Let  the  reading  be 
varied,  so  as  to  satisfy  all  students,  whether  they  prefer  history, 
science,  poetry,  fiction,  the  drama,  or  criticism. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  greater  progress  would  be  made  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  if  more  time  and  thought  were  given 
to  their  literature  as  literature.     Under  present  conditions  Ger- 
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man,  for  example,  will  be  forgotten  as  rapidly  as  Latin  or 
Greek  by  the  college  graduate,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason — the  failure  to  interest  him  in  its  literature.  Either  more 
advanced  work  must  be  demanded  at  the  entrance  examination 
or  the  present  college  course  must  be  largely  extended,  to 
enable  the  student  to  become  familiarized  with  a  wider  range  of 
writers  and  subjects.  A  few  plays  by  representative  authors 
or  scanty  selections  are  not  sufficient  to  impart  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge.  There  should  be  introduced  parallel 
courses  or  supplementary  readings,  in  which  biography,  history, 
science,  belles-lettres  and  criticism  could  be  embodied.  Under 
their  magic  influence,  what  a  new  spirit  would  actuate 
the  student  1  With  what  heightened  interest  would  he  con- 
tinue his  course,  while  how  solid  and  enduring  would  be  the 
results  I 

It  is  not  a  visionary  picture — a  college  class  taking  up,  for 
instance,  a  volume  of  Freytag's  Bilder  and  reading  it  with  the 
pleasure  which  an  intelligent^  man  would  derive  from  Motley  or 
Gibbon.  Nor  is  it  impossible  for  even  undergraduates  to  be  as 
engrossed  in  one  of  Keller's  Zurich  Novellen  as  if  it  were 
Charles  Reade's  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  How  bald  is 
the  traditional  college  study  of  Goethe's  poems,  but  when  they 
are  taught  and  read  as  the  reflex  of  his  life,  just  as  Chopin's 
music  reflects  his  varied  moods  and  experiences,  with  what 
fresher  interest  are  they  invested  I  Literature,  too,  has  its 
comparative  aspect;  there  is  a  cross-fertilization  of  thought 
among  the  nations  and  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  play  of  different 
influences,  now  Italian,  now  English,  now  French  and  now 
Scandinavian  or  Russian.  It  is  the  province  of  the  skillful 
teacher  to  direct  attention  to  such  vital  cross-currents,  and  thus 
give  breadth  and  effectiveness  to  his  instruction.  That  students 
respond  to  teachings  of  this  character  and  receive  a  different 
impression  .of  the  possibilities  of  language-study,  is  readily 
understood.  Pity  only  that  cast-iron  schedules  and  inexorable 
tradition  make  such  teaching  deplorably  rare. 

We  plead,  then,  for  more  literature  in  the  schedule  of  lan- 
guage-study at  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  work  by  means  of  supplementary  reading  courses 
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that  the  student  shall  receive  the  drill  and  atmosphere  necessary 
for  permanent  progress.  In  our  colleges,  in  particular,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  student  be  allowed  a  wider  range 
of  reading,  to  ensure  fluency  and  proficiency.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  teaching  merely  to  acquire,  but  also  to  retain.  It 
must  not  be  the  aim  of  instruction  to  limit  its  vision  to  the 
years  of  college  life  only ;  but  the  teacher  must  have  a  wider 
scope  and  so  inspire  and  interest  the  student  that  he  may  retain 
his  love  for  study  after  leaving  the  campus,  and  utilize  his 
knowledge  of  language  and  literature  as  a  daily  possession. 
Then  will  college  education  be  more  genuine  and  more  respect 
be  felt  for  university  influences. 


A  Song  of  Endeavor 

ALONZO  RICE,  SHSLBYVILLB,  IND. 

Oh  I  Bit  not  down  despairing, 
Nor  deem  the  battle  done ; 

The  laurel  worth  the  wearing 
!•  worthy  to  be  won  I 

The  farther  up  the  fairer 
Unfoldt  the  scene  below; 

Then  upward,  banner-bearer, 
And  brave  the  fields  oi  snow. 

The  stars  there  closer  cluster, 
The  skies  are  nearer  bowed ; 

All  shine  with  brighter  luster, 
Undimmed  by  any  cloud  I 

Not  halfway  up  the  mountain 
The  crystal  waters  drop ; 

Your  thirst  slake  at  the  fountain 
That  gushes  from  the  top. 

Heed  not  the  lips  confessing 
Rare  visions  of  delight ; 

But  onward  still  be  pressing, 
And  keep  the  goal  in  sight. 


Some  Practical  Suggestions  toward  a  Program 
of  £/thical  Teaching  in  Our  Schools 

WIKTHROP   D.  SHKLDON,  GIRARD  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(  Concluded) 
II.    SPECIAL  SOURCES 

|H£  following  is  a  list  of  books  available  for  use 
in  various  ways :  (a)  as  sources  of  material  for 
oral  illustration  by  the  teacher;  or  (3)  selec- 
tions for  illustrative  readings  can  be  made  from 
them ;  or  (c)  many  of  them  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  individual  pupils  for  them  to  read  at 
their  leisure. 

I.  Story  and  Biography :  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days  at  Rugby  (T.  Hughes),  Houghton  ;  Historic  Boys  (Brooks), 
Putnam  ;  Cuor6,  a  Journal  of  an  Italian  School  Boy  (Hapgood), 
Crowell ;  Heroic  Happenings  (Brooks),  Putnam  ;  The  Knightly 
Soldier  (Trumbull),  J.^D.  Wattles  &  Co. ;  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived 
on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now  (Andrews),  Lothrop; 
Plucky  Boys  (Miss  Mulock  and  others),  Lothrop ;  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Story,  a  Life  of  Franklin  (Watson),  Lothrop;  The  True 
Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Brooks),  Lothrop;  The  Great 
Peacemaker,  a  Life  of  William  Penn  (Watson),  Lothrop; 
Riverside  Biographical  Series:  Franklin,  Eads,  Jefferson, 
Penn,  Grant,  Paul  Jones,  Columbus,  Lincoln,  etc.,  Houghton; 
Plutarch  for  Boys  and  Girls  (White),  Putnam;  The  Father 
of  his  Country,  a  Life  of  Washington  (Watson)  Lothrop ; 
Torch-bearers  of  History  (Stirling),  Nelson;  The  True  Story 
of  George  Washington  (Brooks),  Lothrop;  The  True  Story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Brooks),  Lothrop;  True  Stories  of 
Heroic  Lives  (Julian  Hawthorne  and  others)  ;  Book  of  Golden 
Deeds  (Yonge),  Macmillan;  Famous  Leaders  Among  Men 
(Bolton),  Crowell;  Great  Men  and  Gallant  Deeds  (Edgar), 
Lothrop;  Heroes  of  the  Storm  (O'Connor),  Houghton;  Good 
and  Great  Men,  their  Brave  Deeds  and  Works  (Frost),  Lo- 
throp ;   Famous   Givers   and  their  Gifts    (Bolton)    Crowell ; 
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Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring  (MofFett),  Century  Co. ;  Boy- 
hood of  Famous  Authors  (Rideing),  Crowell;  True  to  his 
Home  (Butterworth),  Appleton;  The  Wampum  Belt  (Butter- 
worth),  Appleton;  Young  Men  who  Overcame  (Speer),  Re- 
vell ;  The  Youth  of  Famous  Americans  (Banks)  ;  Almost  a 
Hero,  or  School  Days  at  Ashcombe  (Richardson),  Nelson; 
Achievements  of  Youth  (Steel),  Nelson ;  Men  of  Achievement : 
Explorers  and  Travelers  (Greeley),  Men  of  Business  (Stod- 
dard), Inventors  (Hubert),  Statesmen  (Brooks),  Scribner; 
The  Weaver  Boy,  who  became  a  Missionary — Livingstone 
(Adams),  Whittaker;  David  Livingstone,  his  Life  and  Adven- 
tures (Whittaker)  ;  Edison,  the  Telegraph  Boy,  Whittaker ; 
Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  (Pyle),  Scribner; 
Story  of  the  Champion  of  the  Round  Table  (Pyle),  Scribner; 
Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Roosevelt  and  Lodge), 
Century  Co.;  Going  into  Business  (Sweet),  Pilgrim  Press; 
Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention  (Towle),  Lothrop;  Leaders 
Onward  and  Upward  (Ewart),  Whittaker ;  Heroes  and  Mar- 
tyrs of  Science  (Ewart),  Whittaker;  No  Gains  without  Pains 
(Knight) ,  Whittaker ;  Success  against  Odds  (Stoddard),  Ap- 
pleton ;  The  Story  of  Garfield  (Rutherford),  Whittaker ;  Bright 
Boys,  or  Climbing  the  Ladder  of  Fame  (Reddall),  Educational 
Pub.  Co. ;  Heroes  of  History  (Whitcomb),  Maynard;  Boys  of 
St.  Timothy,  Stories  of  School-boy  Athletics  (Pier),  Scribner; 
Stories  from  Life  (Marden),  American  Book  Co. ;  Lives  and 
Stories  Worth  Remembering  (Kupfer),  American  Book  Co.; 
Rab  and  his  Friends  (Brown),  Lothrop;  Life  of  Lincoln 
(Brooks),  Putnam;  Life  of  Washington  (Hale),  Putnam; 
Little  Visits  with  Great  Americans  (Marden),  Success  Co.; 
Boys  of  Other  Countries  (Taylor) ,  Putnam  ;  Hero  Tales  Told 
in  School  (Baldwin),  Scribner;  Boys'  Heroes  (Hale),  Lo- 
throp; Ethics:  Stories  for  Home  and  School  (Dewey),  Educa- 
tional Pub.  Co. ;  Lives  of  Poor  Boys  who  became  Famous 
(Bolton),  Crowell;  Rollo  at  School,  at  Play,  at  Work,  etc., 
(Abbott),  Crowell;  Children's  Life  of  Lincoln,  McClurg; 
Anecdotes  and  Morals  (Banks),  Funk;  Washington  (Scud- 
der),  Houghton ;  American  Hero  Stories  (Tappan),  Houghton ; 
Autobiography   of   Benjamin    Franklin,    Century  Co. ;  Poor 
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Richard's  Almanack,  Century  Co. ;  The  Story  Hour  for  Little 
Folks,  6  vols.,  each  devoted  to  a  single  virtue,  Congregational 
Pub.  House;  Cousin  Alice's  Home  Series,  8  vols..  No  Such 
Word  as  Fail,  Out  of  Debt  out  of  Danger,  Where  there's  a  Will 
there's  a  Way,  etc.,  Appleton;  The  Golden  Proverb  Series, 
6  vols.  (Bradley  and  Neely)  Lothrop;  Story  Lessons  in  Char- 
acter Building:  Morals  and  Manners  (Bates),  Longmans; 
-^sop's  Fables,  Lothrop;  The  Listening  Child  (Thacher), 
Macmillan ;  The  Story  Hour  (Wiggin  and  Smith),  Houghton  ; 
Twilight  Stories  (Foulke),  Silver;  Braided  Straws  (Foulke), 
Silver ;  Stories  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools  (Wiltse), 
Ginn  ;  Folklore  Stories  and  Proverbs  (Wiltse),  Ginn ;  Twilight 
Thoughts  (Claude),  Ginn;  A  Book  of  Little  Boys  (Brown), 
Houghton  ;  Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds  (Johonnot),  American  Book 
Co. ;  Story  of  Lincoln  (Cravens),  W.  B.  Harrison  ;  Playground 
Tom  (Ray);  Beautiful  Joe's  Paradise  (Saunders),  Page; 
Black  Beauty  (Sewell),  Lothrop ;  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 
(Baldwin),  American  Book  Co. ;  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 
Retold  (Baldwin),  American  Book  Co.;  Stories  of  Great 
Americans  for  Little  Americans  (Eggleston),  American  Book 
Co.;  Famous  Children  (Twitchell),  Lothrop;  Boys'  Life  of 
Lincoln  (Nicolay),  Scribner;  Pioneers  of  Progress  (Bland), 
T.  A.  Bland  &  Co.;  Harding  of  St.  Timothy's  (Pier^, 
Houghton. 

Noble  Deeds  of  American  Women  (Clement),  Lothrop; 
Famous  Types  of  Womanhood  (Bolton),  Crowell;  Famous 
Leaders  among  Women  (Bolton),  Crowell;  Helps  for  Anibi- 
tious  Girls  ( Dry sdale),  Crowell ;  Some  Successful  Women  (Bol- 
ton), Lothrop;  Women  of  Worth,  whom  the  World  Loves  to 
Honor,  Lothrop;  Girls  who  became  Famous  (Bolton),  Cro- 
well; True  and  Noble  Women  (Ewart),  Whittaker;  Historic 
Girls  (Brooks),  Putnam  ;  Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks  (Jack- 
son), Little;  Winsome  Womanhood  (Sangster),  Revell;  If  I 
were  a  Girl  Again  (Keeler),  Revell;  Girls'  Faults  and  Ideals 
(Miller),  Crowell ;  True  Womanhood  (Cunningham),  Crowell ; 
Womanhood,  Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Women  (Thayer), 
Whittaker;  Girls  and  Women  (Chester),  Houghton;  Fairest 
Girlhood  (Sangster),  Revell. 
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Stories  from  the  Bible,  ist  series,  2d  series  (Church),  Mac- 
millan ;  Bible  Stories,  Vol.  I,  Old  Testament,  Vol.  II,  New 
Testament  (Moulton),  Macmillan ;  Bible  Characters  (Burn- 
ham),  A.  J.  Bradley  &  Co. ;  Bible  Characters,  6  vols.  (  Whyte), 
Revell;  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (Guerber),  American 
Book  Co. ;  Joseph,  the  Dreamer  (Bird),  Jesus,  the  Carpenter 
(Bird),  Paul  of  Tarsus  (Bird),  Scribner;  Kindergarten  Bible 
Stories,  Old  Testament  (Cragin),  Revell ;  Revelation  by  Char- 
acter, illustrated  from  Old  Testament  (Tuck),  W.  B.  Ketcham ; 
That  Sweet  Story  of  Old  (Sangster),  Revell ;  Bible  Boys  and 
Girls  (Wilson  and  Reeve)  Lothrop ;  Representative  Men  of  the 
Bible  (Matheson),  Armstrong ;  Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Begin- 
ners (Haven),  Revell;  When  Jesus  was  Here  among  Men 
(Helm),  Revell;  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People  (Dawes), 
Crowell ;  The  Bible  for  Young  People,  Century  Co ;  Stories  of 
the  Bible  Told  for  Young. and  Old  (Hurlbut),  Winston  ;  When 
the  King  Came,  Gospel  Stories  for  Children  (Hodges),  Hough- 
ton ;  Stories  from  the  Hebrew  (Heermans),  Silver ;  Stories  from 
the  East  (Baldwin),  American  Book  Co. ;  On  Holy  Ground,  a 
Book  of  Bible  Stories,  illustrated  (Worcester),  Lippincott; 
Stories  of  the  Bible,  3  vols.,  (Endicott),  Educational  Pub.  Co. ; 
The  Door  in  the  Book  (Barnard),  Revell;  The  Bible  Story 
(Bennet  and  Adeney),  Macmillan;  Hero  Tales  from  Sacred 
Story  (Banks),  Funk;  The  Story  Bible  (Sangster),  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co. ;  The  Christ  Story  (Tappan),  Houghton ;  Famous 
Men  of  the  Old  Testament  (Wharton),  Treat. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Books,  suggestive  in  thought  and  most  of 
them  abounding  in  illustrative  incidents  and  anecdotes :  True 
Manliness  (T.  Hughes),  Lothrop;  On  the  Threshold  (Mun- 
ger),  Houghton;  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys),  Ginn ;  Ethics 
for  Young  People  (Everett),  Ginn;  Washington's  Rules  of 
Conduct,  No.  24  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Houghton ;  Talks 
with  my  Boys  (Mowry),  Little;  Great  Thoughts  for  Little 
Thinkers  (Ames),  Putnam ;  A  Message  to  Garcia  (Hubbard), 
Four  Track  Series,  No.  25  ;  Lessons  in  Morals  (Dewey),  Les- 
sons in  Manners  (Dewey),  Hinds;  Duty,  a  Book  for  Schools 
(Seelye),  Ginn;  Incentives  for  Life  (Ludlow),  Revell; 
Straight  On,  a  Book  for  Boys,  Appleton ;  Hints  to  Our  Boys 
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(Symington),  Crowell;  Successward  (Bok),  Revell;  Pushing 
to  the  Front,  or  §jLiccess  under  DiflSculties  (Marden),  Crowell ; 
Rising  in  the  World,  or  Architects  of  Fate  (Marden),  Crowell ; 
First  Things  First  (Jackson),  Crowell;  The  Homely  Virtues 
(Ian  Maclaren),  Dodd;  The  Cardinal  Virtues  (Hyde),  Cro- 
well ;  Onward  and  Upward  (Qiiilter),  Dutton ;  The  Making  of 
Manhood  (Dawson),  Crowell;  The  Beauty  of  Kindness  (Mil- 
ler), Crowell;  Familiar  Talks  to  Boys  (Hall),  Dodd;  The 
Power  of  Purpose  (Dawson),  Crowell ;  Enthusiasm  (Jackson), 
Crowell;  Helps  for  Ambitious  Boj^s  (Drysdale),  Crowell; 
Aim  High,  Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Men  (Thayer), 
Whittaker;  The  Hour  of  Opportunity  (Marden),  Good  Man- 
ners and  Success  (Marden),  Cheerfulness  as  a  Life  Power 
(Marden),  Character  the  Grandest  Thing  in  the  World  (Mar- 
den), Economy  (Marden),  An  Iron  Will  (Marden),  The 
Young  Man  Entering  Business  (Marden),  Talks  with  Great 
Workers  (Marden),  The  Secret  of  Achievement  (Marden), 
Crowell ;  Turning  Points  in  Successful  Careers  (Thayer),  Cro- 
well ;  Guide  Right,  or  Ethics  for  Young  People  (Ballou)  ;  Con- 
•quering  Success,  or  Life  in  Earnest  (Mathews),  Houghton; 
Ways  of  Doing  Well  (Desmond),  Crowell;  Lessons  in  Right 
Doing  (Ballou)  ;  The  Might  of  Right  (Gladstone),  Lothrop; 
The  Choice  of  the  Highest  (Campbell),  Revell ;  Loyalty,  the 
Soul  of  Religion  (McClure),  Revell ;  Self-Control,  its  Kingship 
and  Majesty  (Jordan),  Revell;  Friendship  (Hugh  Black), 
Work  (Black),  The  Dream  of  Youth  (Black),  Revell;  The 
Threshold  of  Life,  Macmillan ;  Saving  and  Spending,  or  the 
Right  Use  of  Money,  Whittaker;  The  Golden  Rule  in  Business 
(Dole),  Crowell;  The  Story  of  a  Living  Temple  (Rossiter), 
Revell;  Straight  Shots  at  Young  Men  (Gladden),  Crowell; 
Stepping  Stones  to  Manhood  (Pearce),  Harper;  How  Success 
is  Won  (Bolton),  Lothrop;  Self-help,  Duty,  Character,  Thrift, 
Men  of  Industry  and  Invention,  Life  and  Labor  (Samuel 
Smiles),  Harper;  Morals  and  Manners,  or  Elements  of  Char- 
acter and  Conduct  (Shearer),  Macmillan ;  The  Right  Life  and 
How  to  Live  It  (Stimson),  Barnes;  Speech  and  Manners 
(Kirkland),  McClurg;  Business  Success  (Miller),  Scribner; 
Success,  a  Book  of  Ideals,  Helps  and  Examples  (Marden), 
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Wilde ;  Stepping  Stones,  Essays  for  Everyday  Living  (Mar- 
den),  How  They  Succeeded,  or  Life  Stories  of  Successful  Men 
Told  by  Themselves  (Marden),  Winning  Out  (Marden),  The 
Making  of  a  Man  (Marden),  Lothrop;  The  Ethics  of  Success, 
3  vols,  graded  (Thayer),  Silver;  The  Christian  Gentleman 
(Banks),  My  Young  Man  (Banks),  Twentieth  Century 
Knighthood  (Banks),  Funk;  A  Primer  of  Right  and  Wrong 
(Larned),  Houghton;  Getting  on  in  the  World,  or  Hints  on 
Success  in  Life  (Mathews)  ;  Moral  Muscle  and  How  to  Use  It 
(Atkins),  First  Battles  and  How  to  Fight  Them  (Atkins), 
Aspiration  and  Achievement  (Atkins),  Revell ;  The  Young 
Man  Four-square  in  Business,  Society,  Politics  and  Religion 
(Vance),  Revell;  Thoroughness  (Davidson),  Brave  and  True 
(Davidson),  Revell;  Man  and  Morals  (Stalker)  Revell; 
Making  the  Most  of  Life  (Miller),  Things  to  Live  For  (Mil- 
ler), Young  Men's  Faults  and  Ideals  (Miller),  Young  People's 
Problems  (Miller),  Crowell ;  Making  a  Life  (Myers),  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.;  Manhood  Making  (Lewis),  Pilgrim  Press; 
The  Country  Boy  (Crissey),  Revell ;  The  School  of  Life  (Van 
Dyke),  Scribner;  The  Secret  of  Heroism  (King),  Revell; 
Nature  and  Health  (Curtis),  Holt;  Masters  of  Fate,  or  the 
Power  of  the  Will  (Shaler)  Duffield;  Starting  in  Life 
(Fowler),  Little;  The  Strenuous  Life  (Roosevelt),  Century 
Co.;  The  Power  of  Personality  (Marden),  Every  Man  a 
King  (Marden),  Success  Nuggets  (Marden),  Crowell. 

3.  Poetry:  Poems  that  Every  Child  Should  Know  (Burt)> 
Doubleday ;  Poetry  for  Home  and  School  (Brackett),  Putnam ; 
Three  Years  with  the  Poets  (Hazard),  Houghton;  Lyra 
Heroica,  a  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys  (Henley),  Scribner :  Heroic 
Ballads  (Montgomery),  Ginn :  Poetry  of  the  People  (Gayley), 
Ginn;  Book  of  British  Ballads  (Hall);  Golden  Numbers 
(Wiggin  and  Smith),  McClure;  Songs  of  England's  Glory 
(Canton  and  Robinson),  Putnam ;  The  Land  of  Song,  3  vols., 
graded,  (Shute),  Silver;  Poems  of  American  Patriotism  (Mat- 
thews), Scribner;  Lyrics  of  Loyalty  (Moore)  ;  Amerian  War 
Ballads  and  Lyrics  (Eggleston),  Putnam  ;  Ballads  of  Valor  and 
Victory  (ScoUard  and  Rice),  Revell ;  Nature  in  Verse  (Love- 
joy),  Poetry  of  the  Seasons  (Lovejoy),  Silver. 
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4.  Citizenship;  The  Young  Citizen  (Dole),  The  American 
Citizen  (Dole),  Heath ;  The  Young  American  (Judson),  May- 
nard;  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism,  (Carrington),  Silver ; 
Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Gordon),  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Co. ;  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citizenship  (Wil- 
loughby),  American  Book  Co. ;  The  True  Citizen  (Marwick 
and  Smith),  American  Book  Co.;  Politics  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans (Nordhoft),  American  Book  Co. ;  How  We  are  Governed 
(Dawes),  Ginn ;  Citizenship  (Seelye),  Ginn;  Training  for 
Citizenship  (Smith),  Longmans;  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Chil- 
dren (Shaw),  Barnes;  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens  (Hill), 
Ginn;  City  Government  for  Young  People  (Willard),  Mac- 
millan;  Civics:  Studies  in  American  Citizenship  (Sherman), 
Macmillan ;  Advanced  Civics,  the  Spirit,  the  Form  and  the 
Functions  of  the  American  Government  (Forman),  Century  Co. ; 
Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty  (Taft) ,  Scribner. 

5.  War  and  Peace:  Addresses  on  War  (Sumner),  Ginn; 
War  and  Civilization  (Trent),  Crowell ;  The  Moral  Damage 
of  War  (Walsh),  GKnn  ;  Lay  Down  Your  Arms  (The  Baroness 
Von  Suttner),  Longmans;  The  Federation  of  the  World 
(Trueblood),  Houghton;  War  and  Peace  (Tolstoi),  Crowell; 
Put  Up  Thy  Sword,  a  Study  of  the  War  Problem  (McLaren), 
Revell ;  The  Future  of  War  (Bloch),  Ginn;  Discourses  on 
War  (Channing),  Ginn;  Publications  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Boston  ;  The  Relation  of  War  to  the  Working  Classes 
(Crapsey)  ;  Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement  (Mead)  ;  The 
Arbiter  in  Council,  Macmillan ;  The  History  and  Development 
of  the  Peace  Idea  (Trueblood)  ;  Patriotism  and  the  New  Inter- 
nationalism (Mead),  Ginn. 

iii.  reference  books  on  moral  education  for  the 

teacher's  use 

Only  those  have  been  selected  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  moral  education.  Books  relating  to  the  theory,  science 
or  history  of  ethics  have  been  excluded,  as  not  specially  per- 
tinent to  the  practical  purpose  in  view.  Some  of  the  books 
named  contain  valuable  material  for  the  treatment  and  illustra- 
tion of  subjects. 
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Moral  Instruction  of  Children  ( Adler) ,  Appleton ;  Moral 
Education  (Griggs) »  Huebsch  ;  Practical  Ethics  (Hyde),  Holt ; 
Character  Building  (Coler),  Hinds;  Conduct  and  Character 
Building  (Gilman  and  Jackson),  Houghton;  Character  (Var- 
num),  Hinds;  The  Field  of  Ethics  (Palmer),  The  Nature  of 
Goodness  (Palmer),  Houghton;  Short  Studies  in  Character 
(Bryant),  Macmillan;  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children  (Bry- 
ant), Houghton;  Old  Tales  and  Modern  Ideals,  a  Series  of 
Talks  to  High  School  Students  (Phillips),  Silver ;  A  Teacher's 
Handbook  of  Moral  Lessons  (Waldgrave),  Dutton  ;  The  Reli- 
gion of  a  Gentleman  (Dole),  Crowell;  Love  and  Law  in 
Child  Training  (Poulsson),  Milton  Bradley  Co. ;  Education  in 
Religion  and  Morals  (Coe),  Revell ;  School,  College  and 
Character  (Briggs),  Routine  and  Ideals  (Briggs),  Houghton; 
An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of  Children  (Cham- 
berlin),  Chicago  University  Press;  Working  People  and 
Their  Employers  (Gladden),  Funk;  The  Old  Testament  Bible 
Stories  as  a  Basis  for  the  Ethical  Instruction  of  the  Young 
(Walter  L.  Sheldon),  Lessons  in  the  Study  of  Habits  (Shel- 
don), Duties  in  the  Home  and  the  Family  (Sheldon),  Citizen- 
ship and  the  Duties  of  a  Citizen  (Sheldon),  W.  M.  Welch  Co. ; 
Ethics  in  the  School  (Young),  Chicago  University  Press; 
Boys*  Self-governing  Clubs  (Buck),  Macmillan;  The  Child 
Mind  (Bretherton),  John  Lane;  The  Child,  His  Thinking, 
Feeling  and  Doing  (Tanner),  Rand,  McNally  Co. ;  The  Mak- 
ing of  Character  (McCunn),  Macmillan;  The  Moral  Teach- 
ings of  Science  (Buckley)  ;  The  Building  of  Character  (Mil- 
ler), Crowell ;  The  Psychology  of  Child  Development  (King), 
Chicago  University  Press  ;  The  Social  and  Ethical  Teaching  of 
Jesus  (Matthews),  Chicago  University  Press;  Telling  Bible 
Stories  (Houghton)  Scribner;  The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient 
Israel  and  Their  Proverbs  (Kent),  Silver;  The  School  and 
Society  (Dewey),  University  of  Chicago  Press;  The  Social 
Phases  of  Education  (Dutton),  Macmillan ;  Everyday  Ethics 
(Cabot),  Holt;  Great  Riches  (Eliot),  Crowell. 
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N  that  delightful  series  of  essays,  American 
Traits,  by  Prof.  Hugo  Munsterberg,  he  says, 
**  Anyone  who  has  a  personality,  a  forcible  way 
of  presentation,  and  an  average  intellect,  will  be 
able  to  be  a  fine  teacher  of  any  subject  at  six 
weeks'  notice."  This  is  a  pretty  strong  putting 
of  a  truth,  if  truth  it  be,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  is  nine  tenths  right  about  it.  But  there 
is  a  side  to  it  that  is  not  usually  considered  in  discussing  the 
question.  How  true  the  following  may  be  in  the  German 
schools  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  in  American  schools,  when  we 
speak  of  a  teacher,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
think  of  his  ability  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches. 

There  is  only  an  occasional  man  or  woman  in  our  schools 
who  thinks  of  the  work  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  teaching 
geography,  grammar  or  history.  Most  of  these  people  come 
to  their  work  perhaps  fresh  from  the  college  or  university  with 
the  notion  that  all  children  can  be  taught  alike — in  fact,  believ- 
ing that  these  intellects  can  be  measured  as  the  farmer  measures 
his  potatoes. 

The  teacher  who  comes  to  his  work  with  this  notion,  and  is 
satisfied  in  his  mind  that  he  has  reached  perfection,  and  does 
not  need  to  study  real  live  questions,  grow,  will  be  a  poor 
mechanic  all  his  life,  while  the  children  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  his  hands  will  suffer  throughout  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  satisfied  with  what 
the  schools  have  done  for  them,  but  is  determined  to  make 
some  personal  investigations  outside  of  books,  yes,  outside  of 
pedagogy  and  psychology,  coming  from  the  wiser  ones,  will 
work  wonders  in  the  profession.  With  the  so-called  three 
<<fs" — fads,  frills  and  fancies — they  may  not  be  popular;  but 
what  is  popularity  after  all? 

Putting  aside  the  branches  as  marked  out  in  the  curriculum, 
someone  occasionally  comes  face  to  face  with  a  subject  of  much 
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more  importance  than  any  one  found  in  a  text-book.  It  is  the 
real  study  of  a  soul.  It  is  such  a  study  as  this  that  lifts  the 
teacher  away  above  the  common  conception  of  the  mechanics 
of  teaching,  and  places  him  on  a  plane  with  the  sages  and  phi- 
losophers.    We  should  pray -without  ceasing  for  more  of  such. 

There  came  into  one  of  our  schools  last  year  from  among  the 
tailor  shops  of  a  squalid  district  a  little  Italian,  whose  name 
was  just  Frank,  so  far  as  I  knew.  Whether  or  not  he  had  any 
other  name  is  more  than  I  can  now  say.  The  teacher  may  have 
known  his  surname,  but  to  me  he  was  just  plain  Frank.  He 
was  perhaps  twelve  years  old,  and  showed  quite  a  degree  of 
intelligence.  Fortunately  for  him  the  enrollment  was  small. 
I  never  found  more  than  twenty-five  children  in  attendance, 
and  frequently  on  bad  days  I  found  fewer  than  twenty.  This 
gave  the  teacher  a  good  chance  to  give  much  individual  atten- 
tion to  the  little  ones  entrusted  to  her  care. 

While  I  was  deeply  interested  in  these  little  forlorn  ones  in 
her  room,  Frank's  case  always  appealed  to  me,  and  I  never 
visited  that  room  without  looking  after  him.  In  the  beginning 
he  did  not  know  one  "word  of  English,  and  had  the  room  been 
crowded  so  the  teacher  would  have  been  compelled  to  teach  the 
class  as  a  whole,  poor  Frank  would  have  been  entirely  out  of 
the  race.  The  results  at  the  close  of  the  year  showed  that  the 
teacher  had  been  amply  repaid  for  all  her  patience  and  pains- 
taking. He  did  everything  as  nearly  correct  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  child  to  do  work,  and  no  task  seemed  too  difficult  for  him 
to  undertake.  He  was  always  anxious  for  me  to  note  his 
progress,  and  time  after  time  would  he  rub  his  work  out  and 
start  anew  to  gain  my  approbation. 

There  came  late  in  the  year  into  one  of  schools  another 
Italian  boy  about  the  same  age  as  Frank.  As  nearly  as  we 
could  make  out  from  his  little  smattering  of  English,  his  name 
was  Patsi  Lobarti.  The  truant  officer  found  him  working  in 
the  quarry  and  sent  him  to  school.  Little  by  little,  in  the  short 
time  he  was  with  us,  we  learned  something  of  his  history.  He 
had  come  with  his  father  to  this  country  to  help  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  the  passage  to  America  of  his  mother,  a  little 
brother  and  sister.     Patsi   had  worked  in  the  coal  mines  in 
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Pennsylvania  for  six  or  seven  cents  an  hour,  but  moving  on  to 
Cincinnati,  he  was  water-boy  **  for  a  gang"  when  we  found 
him,  working  for  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  The  room  in  which 
we  were  compelled  to  put  him  was  very  much  crowded,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  give  him  the  individual  attention  that  he 
needed,  so  in  a  short  time  Patsi  disappeared  and  we  were  not 
able  to  locate  him.  At  the  opening  of  school  this  year  who 
should  show  up  but  Patsi — not  alone,  but  with  him  the  little 
brother  and  sister,  who  have  perhaps  left  sunny  Italy  forever  to 
become  a  part  of  our  mixed  civilization.  They  are  all  in  the 
same  grade  with  fewer  than  thirty  children,  so  the  teacher  will 
have  opportunity  to  deal  separately  and  justly  with  each  of  these 
unfortunates,  who  are  to  be  directed  into  ways  of  right  living 
and  good  citizenship. 

One  other  case  of  foreign  children  comes  to  mind  that  bears 
directly  upon  this  subject,  and  the  case  has  touched  me  deeply. 
Some  years  ago,  in  my  rounds  of  inspection,  I  discovered  in  a 
fifth-year  two  boys  who  were  seemingly  much  older  than  the 
other  children  of  the  grade.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  they  were 
both  Syrian  boys,  and  that  each  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  They  had  come  to  our  city  and  had  located  where  there 
was  a  small  colony  of  their  own  people  in  a  downtown  neigh- 
borhood, in  a  place  where  the  **  four  hundred"  were  not  known. 
To  be  peddlers — merchants  in  a  small  way — was  the  desire  of 
each  boy's  heart. 

They  had  further  discovered  that  to  succeed  in  this  line  some 
English  and  a  knowledge  of  our  coins  was  necessary.  They 
determined  to  attend  the  public  school,  so  applied  at  the  nearest 
school  building.  It  mattered  little,  perhaps,  where  they  were 
placed,  for  their  language  was  so  much  Greek  to  everyone  in 
school,  while  the  English  of  the  school  was  as  bad  or  worse 
to  them.  It  just  happened — things  always  happen  when  they 
chance  to  work  out  right  in  school — that  there  was  a  small 
grade  in  this  school,  fifth-year,  made  up  of  the  children  who 
could  not  be  well  located  in  any  other  place.  Into  this  room 
these  strange  creatures  were  put. 

The  teacher  who  presided  over  this  room  bore  the  Christian 
name  of  Patience,  and  if  ever  a  woman  exemplified  her  name 
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it  was  this  one  in  her  dealings  with  these  boys.  Many  a  woman 
would  have  rebelled,  while  others  would  have  sat  and  let  the 
boys  do  nothing;  others,  no  doubt,  would  have  turned  them 
out.  Not  so  with  Patience.  She  put  herself  at  work,  not  only 
to  teach  them  our  language  but  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  theirs,  and  she  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectation.  Every 
spare  moment  was  given  to  these  two  boys  during  school,  while 
many  a  recess  and  after-school  period  was  given  to  serious  work 
with  them. 

In  a  few  weeks  she  had  learned  nearly  one  hundred  words 
of  their  language,  while  they  could  read,  write  and  spell,  and 
could  converse  fairly  well  in  ours.  On  account  of  the  removal 
of  the  family,  one  boy  was  transferred  to  another  district,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  wrote  a  letter  to  his  "beloved"  teacher.  He 
had  evidently  spent  much  time  on  its  composition,  and  many 
an  American  boy  who  had  been  long  in  school  might  have 
been  proud  of  such  a  production. 

In  the  meantime  this  boy  had  become  very  much  interested 
in  mechanical  work  and  decided  that  he  would  like  to  learn  a 
trade.  But  there  was  no  way  open  to  a  poor  foreigner  and  he 
was  much  discouraged.  In  some  way  he  found  out  that  boys 
sent  to  the  '*  House  of  Refuge"  were  taught  trades,  so  he  set 
about  **  breaking  in  "  to  this  institution.  How  he  worked  his 
scheme,  I  never  knew,  but  he  managed  to  have  papers  pre- 
pared for  his  **  sending  out,"  but  his  mother,  learning  of  his 
plans,  stopped  the  proceedings.  At  the  close  of  the  year  my 
connection  with  that  school  ceased  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  locate  the  boys  again. 

After  leaving  school  I  spent  three  years  teaching  in  the  country, 
and  I  sometimes  think  they  were  the  most  profitable  years  of 
my  training.  Munsterberg's  words  come  often  to  me  and  I  am 
not  so  sure  they  are  not  true, — '*  Pedagogy,  as  soon  as  we  shall 
have  it,  may  be  a  wonderful  science,  too,  and  very  important 
for  school  organizers,  for  superinteRdents  and  city  officials,  but 
the  individual  teacher  has  little  practical  use  for  it."  I  am 
puzzled  sometimes  to  know  whether  he  is  in  earnest,  or  whether 
he  is  not  a  bit  sarcastic.     Be  it  as  it  may,  much  of  my  pedagogy 
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and  that  of  yours  came  from  actual  contact  with  boys  and  girls, 
rather  than  from  books. 

In  that  school  of  long  ago— how  I  should  love  to  go  back 
but  for  a  week — were  two  brothers,  twins,  George  and  Charles, 
fine  looking  little  fellows,  but  coming  from  a  home  blessed 
with  little  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  From  their  first 
entrance  they  were  my  quiet  study.  Up  to  this  time  I  had 
always  supposed  that  all  boys  at  six  years  of  age  were  alike. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  perhaps  that  they  were  not  all  the 
same  size  and  weight ;  but  if  it  had  not,  I  learned  my  lesson  at 
this  period. 

From  the  start  George  did  about  all  that  was  required  of  him 
and  seemed  to  do  it  with  ease.  Charles  never  did  anything 
required  and  worried  all  the  time  about  it.  It  was  at  this  point 
in  my  teaching  career  that  the  matter  of  the  individual  thrust 
itself  upon  me,  and  through  all  these  years  it  has  been  my  pur- 
pose to  talk  and  try  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs  than 
exists  in  our  graded  schools. 

In  no  other  profession  has  the  work  become  so  dead  and 
stereotyped  as  it  has  in  teaching.  Mass  teaching  is  one  of  the 
curses  of  our  system,  and  until  we  can  get  away  from  it  we  can 
never  hope  for  best  results.  Is  the  question  of  separating 
these  poor  unfortunates  from  the  normal  child  a  problem?  It 
certainly  is,  but  we  are  not  trying  to  solve  it  with  half  the  earn- 
estness we  should.  If  the  teaching  force  in  our  schools  would 
go  at  it  with  anything  like  the  earnestness  and  determination 
they  will  go  at  the  solution  of  partial  payments,  annual  interest, 
or  equation  of  payments  (all  useless  to  the  average  person)  this 
school  year,  the  work  would  soon  be  done. 

In  a  small  town  where  I  was  superintendent  of  schools,  prin- 
cipal of  high  school  and  teacher  of  many  subjects,  atl  in  one,  a 
small  mite  of  boy  was  turned  over  to  me  as  a  ^*  helpless  case." 
He  would  not  fit  into  any  of  the  classes,  so  he  became  my  study. 
His  family  was  of  the  Rooseveltian  type.  Some  of  them  were 
all  right  from  the  teachers'  standpoint  and  others  were  different. 
I  lived  fully  up  to  the  best  I  knew  at  that  time  with  that  boy, 
until  I  got  a  pot  of  clay  and  left  him  with  it.  In  our  quiet 
talks  about  the  building  I  tried  to  show  him  what  might  be 
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done,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  made  a  bird's  nest,  and  filled 
it  with  eggs.  In  a  little  time  he  moulded  a  mother  bird  and 
placed  her  on  the  nest.  He  soon  completed  a  tea  kettle,  flat 
irons  and  many  pieces  of  kitchen  belongings. 

This  period  seemed  to  be  the  ^'  break  of  dawn,"  and  he  be- 
came a  changed  being.  But  he  was  not  ready  to  put  into  a 
class  where  children  were  ^^  talked  to'';  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  with  him  all  year  as  an  individual.  If  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  boy  had  been  in  school  about  two  years  when 
we  began  to  experiment  with  him. 

After  a  time  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  his  books,  and 
made  fair  progress.  Had  special  care  been  taken  of  him  I 
believe  he  would  have  been  a  fair  average  with  the  boys  of  the 
town.  Under  a  new  administration  he  was  again  thrown  into 
a  class  and  required  to  do  the  maximum  work ;  in  the  common 
vernacular,  <^  it  was  not  in  him,"  and  he  fell  by  the  wayside. 

In  that  great  day  when  the  books  are  balanced  there  will  be 
a  heavy  account  against  some  of  us  because  we  have  neglected 
our  duty  to  the  large  number  of  defectives  with  whom  we  have 
not  dealt  wisely. 

Just  one  more  example  from  personal  experience.  For  nine 
years  I  worked  in  one  of  the  suburban  schools  of  a  large  city, 
so  got  to  know  intimately  all  the  families  represented.  To-day 
in  my  desk  is  a  fairly  good  picture  in  the  form  of  memoranda 
of  the  people  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 

One  boy  in  particular  (poor  fellow,  I  have  just  learned  while 
writing  this  sentence  that  he  died  this  month  of  typhoid  fever) 
was  not  only  an  annoyance  to  teachers  and  school  authorities, 
but  was  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood.  He  thought  no  more  of 
driving  a  stick  into  a  beehive,  and  stirring  the  bees  and  honey 
together,  than  he  did  of  stirring  an  ant  hill.  Chickens,  cats 
and  dogs  were  at  his  mercy,  and  no  one  ever  had  any  idea  of 
what  his  next  escapade  would  be,  or  what  would  be  missing 
from  yards,  outhouses,  etc.  Without  any  exception  he  was  the 
worst  boy  I  ever  knew,  and  we  had  him  in  school.  The 
parents  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  place  him  in  an  institu- 
tion for  incorrigibles,  and  if  he  were  suspended  they  had  influ- 
ence enough  to  have  him  reinstated.     There  may  have  been 
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several  horns  to  this  dilemma,  but  there  was  but  one  I  could 
grasp. 

I  removed  him  entirely  from  the  classes,  and  took  him  with 
me.  I  should  have  said  before  this  that  the  boy  was  not  only 
vicious,  but  considered  very  deficient  by  all  his  teachers.  He 
had  not  up  to  his  twelfth  year  learned  to  read,  write,  spell,  or 
*^  do  sums."  He  had  been  moved  along  from  grade  to  grade 
because  he  outgrew  the  seats.  His  teacher  said  he  was  stub- 
born, sulky,  and  as  close  as  a  clam. 

After  removing  him  from  the  classes  he  was  with  me  all  the 
time  for  a  year.  He  stayed  either  in  the  office  or  library  room 
most  of  the  time ;  sometimes  he  went  about  the  building  with 
me  from  room  to  room.  In  a  short  time  he  began  to  converse 
with  me,  first  about  books,  and  then  about  the  outside  world. 
He  roamed  at  leisure  among  the  bookcases,  and  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  I  have  known  him  to  turn  the  leaves  of  the  large  dictionary 
where  were  to  be  found  pictures  of  birds,  insects  and  animals. 
When  we  got  well  acquainted  he  opened  his  heart  to  me,  and 
soon  became  my  guide  in  all  our  excursions.  Had  he  been 
given  special  attention  from  his  first  admission  to  school,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  surpassed  many  boys  who  have  done  well 
in  school.  But  there  was  a  great  waste  of  time  in  his  case,  and 
it  all  came  about  from  an  attempt  to  do  the  same  things  with 
all  boys. 

Now  I  must  plead  guilty  to  trespassing  by  drawing  so  largely 
from  my  own  personal  experience,  but  it  is  only  a  drop  from 
the  bucket.  You  will  notice  also  that  in  each  instance  I  have 
given  the  extreme  cases  rather  than  the  ordinary,  everyday 
case.  I  have  done  this  purposely.  It  would  have  been  just  as 
easy  for  me  to  have  given  numberless  examples  of  everyday 
occurrences  among  what  may  be  termed  the  average  class  of 
boys  and  girls.  But  if  personal,  individual  attention  will  do  so 
much  for  defective  and  the  incorrigible,  what  may  it  not  do  for 
the  ordinary  child  who  is  daily  in  his  class,  and  is  always 
marked  by  his  teacher  **  medium  **  or  **poor"? 


Editorial 

THERE  are  many  fine  theories  which  seem  flawless  from  the 
purely  academic  standpoint,  but  which  must  be  essentially  mod- 
ified when  we  come  to  apply  them  specifically  in  actual  practice.  One 
such  theory  widely  held  in  this  new  Western  world  is  that  ^'  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal."  Abstractly  this  may  be  in  a  sense  true,  and 
there  is  in  it  an  appeal  to  our  sense  of  charity  and  justice  that  is  fine 
and  uplifting.  But  while  it  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  one  soul  is  intrin- 
sically as  valuable  as  another  soul,  and  that  one  infant  is  as  truly  en- 
titled to  a  chance  to  live,  thrive  and  have  a  worthy  career  as  another 
infant,  yet  it  is  just  as  true  that  there  are  vast  inequalities  of  various 
kinds  in  the  bodies,  minds  and  latent  faculties  of  a  group  of  infants 
born  at  the  same  time  and  in  a  common  environment.  Each  indi- 
vidual child  is  a  bundle  of  original  and  hereditary  possibilities,  some 
more  and  others  less  commendable.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that 
groups  having  the  widest  differences,  and  representing  the  most  varied 
types  of  heredity  and  acquired  habits,  should  be  treated  differently  in 
the  delicate  and  important  processes  of  education.  This  truth  ia 
vividly  presented  in  the  proximity  of  the  white  and  the  colored  people 
in  our  Southern  states.  The  same  object  lesson  is  shown  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  elsewhere  in  our  new  possessions.  Whatever 
their  theories  of  human  equality,  the  cultivated  races  as  a  matter  of 
fact  do  not  desire  a  close  intimacy  for  their  children  in  the  impression- 
able years  of  school  life  with  the  uncivilized,  often  uncouth  and  un- 
clean scions  of  heathenism — children  of  another  race,  another  color 
and  utterly  different  habits  and  standards.  The  writer  has  lived  for  a 
time  in  a  land  where  this  question  was  a  practical  one ;  and  although 
thoroughly  imbued  in  his  youth  with  the  old  New  England  doctrine 
of  absolute  human  equality,  he  found  himself  necessarily  in  sym- 
pathy with  those  who,  while  admiring  the  many  lovable  traits  of  the 
natives,  and  wishing  them  well,  preferred  to  have  their  children  taught 
in  separate  schools  and  turned  loose  for  recreation  in  separate  play- 
grounds. To  deprive  the  native  race  of  good  schools  adapted  to  their 
degree  of  civilization,  and  of  kind  and  capable  teachers,  able  to  lead 
them  higher,  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  heart  and  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  superior  race ;  but  it  would  be  equally  so  to  subject  their  own 
children  to  the  grave  dangers  of  close  contact  with  a  race  just  emerging 
from  heathenism. 

The  experience  referred  to  has  fitted  us  to  appreciate  the  position  of 
the  San  Francisco  School  Board  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  regular  public  schools  of  the  city.  If  the  Board  pro- 
posed to  leave  them  without  the  means  of  proper  schooling,  to  exclude 
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them  from  the  established  schools  and  not  provide  others,  with  equip- 
ment, teachers  and  standards  equal  to  the  best,  in  which  they  could  be 
given  every  possible  educational  opportunity  for  which  they  are  ready, 
then  would  we  rise  in  indignant  protest  and  condemnation.  But  we 
understand  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  them  in  separate  schools ; 
and  therefore  we  believe  that  the  position  of  the  Board  and  the  people 
of  California  is  unassailable. 

This  is  one  of  those  matters  referred  to  which  appears  in  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  light  according  as  it  is  viewed  abstractly  and  at  a  distance,  or 
concretely  and  at  close  range ;  and  we  venture  to  express  the  opinion 
that  those  who  are  the  most  eager  to  condemn  the  stand  that  the  Board 
has  taken  would  be  the  very  ones  who  would  most  loudly  protest  if 
they  were  required  by  law  to  send  their  own  children  daily  to  associate 
with  aliens  in  the  close  intimacies  of  the  schoolroom. 

A  WISE  mother  told  us  how]she  broke  her  ten-year-old  nephew 
of  a  habit  of  disorderliness,  which  his  overtaxed  mother  had 
neglected  to  correct  in  his  character  and  habits.  The  boy  came  to 
spend  the  summer  vacation  with  his  aunt,  and  she  noticed  that  he  did 
not  fold  up  (lis  napkin  at  the  table,  left  his  knife  and  fork  at  odds  with 
his  plate  when  through  eating,  threw"  his  clothes  over  the  back  of  a 
chair  or  into  a  corner  when  he  changed  his  garments,  and  left  one 
shoe  in  one  place  and  another  in  another  when  undressing  at  bedtime. 
A  kindly  suggestion  that  he  mend  these  bad  habits,  although  pleasantly 
received,  did  not  result  in  any  improvement.  We  have  all  known 
such  happy-go-lucky  children,  and  perhaps  grown-ups  of  like  pattern* 
Something  had  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  other  children  in  this 
well-ordered  home,  to  say  nothing  of  the  boy  himself.  And  this  is  the 
effective  object  lesson  this  wise  mother  hit  upon  :  She  did  not  waste 
any  time  in  scolding  nor  even  in  advising  this  hapless  youth.  She  just 
took  the  pillow  when  she  made  his  bed  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  dresser. 
One  sheet  she  threw  into  the  comer  of  a  dark  closet  and  hung  the 
other  out  of  the  window.  Part  of  the  mattress  was  left  crosswise  on 
the  bedstead  and  the  other  part  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  On  his 
towel  stand  was  placed  his  nightdress,  and  the  towels  were  tossed 
under  the  bed.  When  bedtime  came  there  was  a  startled  and  per- 
plexed boy  in  that  chamber.  He  called  down  that  his  bed  was  not 
made  and  his  room  was  all  in  disorder.  He  was  told  that  it  had  been 
observed  that  he  was  fond  of  disorder,  and  liked  to  see  others  picking 
up  things  he  had  left  out  of  place,  and  that  it  was  therefore  thought 
that  **  turn  about "  would  be  "  fair  play."  Similia  similihus  curantur. 
There  was  no  further  disorderliness  about  that  lad.     May  not  the 
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schoolroom  as  well  as  the  home  profit  by  this  example  of  adapting  the 
penalty  to  the  offense. 

A  MEETING  of  representative  educators  was  recently  held  in  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  the  interests  of  the  scientific 
teaching  of  sex  subjects  in  the  public  schools.  Dean  Balliet  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University,  Prof.  Burt  C.  Wilder  of 
Cornell  University,  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam,  and 
Mr.  John  R.  Elliot  of  the  New  York  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  were 
among  the  speakers.  There  was  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  when  this  exceedingly  important  subject  should  be 
reclaimed  from  the  oblivion  of  false  modesty  and  prudery  and  be  given 
careful  and  intelligent  consideration  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  training  of  the  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  nation.  A  great 
mass  of  evidence  was  presented  to  show  that  not  one  home  in  a  thou- 
sand was  meeting  or  could  be  expected  to  meet  the  responsibility  of 
giving  proper  instruction  on  this  subject.  The  boys  and  girls  are  left 
to  pick  up  chance  information  of  the  vilest  and  most  dangerous  kind 
from  the  filth  of  the  streets.  The  result  is  an  amount  of  moral  and 
physical  corruption  that  is  almost  unbelievable.  Professor  Wilder 
gave  some  dreadful  statistics  and  said  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a 
great  many  other  documents  showing  the  wide  prevalence  of  sexual 
vice,  but  had  not  the  heart  to  present  them . 

It  was  agreed  that  the  schools  must  face  the  problem  and  solve  it. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  were  given,  among  which  one  of  the  most 
forceful  and  practical  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Elliot,  who  said  that  use 
should  be  made  of  ^'  youthful  leadership"  in  purify ing  the  school  atmos- 
phere. *^  Study  the  school  classes  and  discover  the  leaders,  the  boys 
or  girls  whom  the  others  copy.  The  group  leader's  words  go  further 
than  ours.  Impress  them  with  the  glory  of  clean  thoughts  and  of  the 
will  to  do  right." 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  the  very  valuable  service  ren- 
dered by  the  well  known  series  of  "  Purity  Books  " — **  What  a  Young 
Boy  Ought  to  Know,"  "  What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know,"  etc., 
edited  and  several  of  them  written  by  Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall.  We  have 
used  these  books  most  satisfactorily  in  the  home,  and  have  recom- 
mended them  to  a  large  number  of  parents  and  teachers,  who  have 
found  that  they  aided  them  to  find  just  the  right  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject with  their  children. 

Dr.  Stall  has  a  natural  and  an  acquired  fitness  for  the  great  service 
he  has  rendered  in  these  books,  having  been  educated  for  the  ministry 
and  for  the  practice  of  medicine  as  well.  He  has  always  been  a  lover 
of  young  men  and  is  their  trusted  leader  and  friend.     He  is  now  a 
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leading  expert  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  sexology,  and  through 
his  books,  which  have  exceeded  a  million  circulation,  has  reached  and 
helped  millions  of  his  fellow  men  in  this  and  other  countries.  Teachers 
who  are  awakening  to  the  duty  of  dealing  with  these  matters  will  find 
sane  and  helpful  guidance  in  this  series  of  books. 

MEDICAL  inspection  in  public  schools  serves  some  useful  pur- 
poses, and  is  a  wise  move  if  it  is  discreetly  conducted.  But  to 
make  it  most  fully  efiective  there  is  needed  a  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  ,  This  is  exactly  where  the  scheme  is  most 
likely  to  break  down,  and  much  care,  thoughtfulness  and  tact  is  needed 
to  keep  the  parents  in  touch  with  the  true  aims  and  methods  of  the 
work,  and  to  avoid  needlessly  burdening,  ofEending  or  worrying  them. 
Only  the  most  competent  physicians  should  be  employed  in  this  work, 
and  they  should  preferably  be  the  older  and  longer  established  prac- 
titioners in  their  communities,  that  there  may  be  the  utmost  confidence 
in  their  suggestions.  The  superintendent  and  teachers  should  use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  the  parents  informed  of  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  movement  and  to  secure  their  approval  and 
co-operation. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  refer  to  the  vaccination  laws.  We 
believe  that  considerable  elasticity  should  be  given  to  laws  on  this 
subject  affecting  school  children.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
parents  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  vaccination.  Unless  small- 
pox is  actually  present  in  a  community  we  should  not  advocate  over- 
riding the  opinions  of  these  people  and  forcing  vaccination  upon  their 
children,  willing  or  unwilling.  It  is  too  much  a  personal  matter  to 
justify  such  a  course.  Bigotry  is  as  really  prevalent  in  relation  to 
medical  as  religious  matters.  There  is  just  as  honest  and  just  as  rad- 
ical a  difference  in  the  views  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  relation 
to  vaccination  as  in  relation  to  baptism.  Why  attempt  to  interfere 
with  people's  freedom  in  one  case  more  than  the  other  ?  Personally 
we  believe  in  vaccination ;  but  unless  there  is  actual  present  danger 
we  do  not  believe  in  forcing  it.  Even  physicians  differ  in  regard  to 
its  universal  advisability ;  and  there  have  been  scores  of  cases  where 
results  have  followed  from  it  which  might  well  deter  anyone  from 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  compelling  an  unwilling  subject  to  un- 
dergo it.  A  serious  result  following  its  application  in  such  a  case 
would  be  sure  to  embitter  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  such  a  child  and 
weaken  or  destroy  their  respect  for  law.  This  subject  is  at  present  a 
practical  one  in  many  communities,  and  we  plead  for  carefulness  and 
latitude  in  enforcing  the  law  Where  it  already  stands  upon  the  statute 
books. 


Foreign  Notes 

FRANCE 

In  view  of  the  public  excitement  over  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
for  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  very  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  conservative 
Frenchmen  to  criticize  the  action  of  the  Pope  in  counseling  the  French 
bishops  to  resist  the  law.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  under 
the  editorship  of  the  lamented  M.  Bruneti^re,  has  been  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  in  France,  contains  a  review  of  the  situation  in 
the  issue  for  December  15,  by  M.  Charmes,  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  while  the 
Holy  See  condemned  the  law  of  1905,  he  advised  the  bishops  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  privileges  under  the  common  law.  This  counsel 
agreed  perfectly  with  that  emanating  from  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction ;  nevertheless  after  the  bishops  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse 
had  acted  upon  this  advice,  and  thus  obtained  authorization  to  continue 
their  religious  services,  instructions  came  from  Rome  which  obliged 
them  to  retract  the  applications  which  they  had  made.  To  this  final 
counsel  of  the  Pope,  the  writer  attributes  the  uncompromising  attitude 
assumed  by  the  government  at  the  very  moment  when  conciliatory 
measures  seemed  possible. 

In  the  annual  address  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the 
University  of  Paris  (November  5,  last)  the  dean,  M.  Croiset,  called 
attention  to  the  unusual  number  of  losses  which  the  university  faculties 
had  sustained  during  the  year  either  by  the  resignation  or  death  of 
members.  Among  those  mentioned  were  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  who 
resigned  his  professorship  to  devote  himself  to  the  political  contest  in 
which  he  has  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  M.  Beljame,  whose 
death  deprives  the  Paris  faculty  of  letters  of  a  most  accomplished  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  language  and  literature.  Although  the  latter  had 
reached  his  sixtieth  year,  he  had  even  added  the  last  year,  to  his  regu- 
lar duties,  the  heavy  task  of  twelve  conferences  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  had  honored  him  by  this  recognition.  Other  invi- 
tations of  the  same  character  had  come  to  him  from  America.  These 
honorable  testimonies  clearly  indicate  in  what  high  estimation  the 
scientific  study  of  English  was  held  by  the  best  judges. 

In  a  brief  review  of  Professor  Beljame's  relation  to  the  Paris  faculty, 
M.  Croiset  adds :  '^  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  whose  memory  should 
be  dear  to  the  faculty.  He  it  was  who  inaugurated  and  maintained, 
first  as  assistant  professor,  and  later  as  a  titular  professor,  instruction 
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especially  devoted  to  English  in  this  faculty.  He  possessed  qualities 
of  the  highest  order :  not  only  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  literature,  of  the  men  and  the  affairs  of  England,  but  also  a  strictly 
scientific  method  joined  to  a  fine  literary  sense,  and  in  addition,  a  con- 
scientiousness, a  lofty  feeling  for  his  work,  which  impressed  itself 
upon  his  pupils,  an  active  and  inspired  devotion  which  made  his  group 
of  students  seem  like  a  family  where  one  strengthened  and  helped  the 
^ther  in  a  most  efficient  manner." 

M.  Buisson  has  entered  into  politics  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  his  eminent  career  as  chief  of  the  department  of 
primary  education,  which  post  he  held  from  1877  ^^  '^7'  ^"^  later  as 
professor  of  philosophy  and  education  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  has  been 
a  close  student  of  the  educational  policies  of  this  country,  and  is  ani- 
mated in  his  efforts  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  by  the 
example  of  the  United  States. 

ENGLAND 

The  education  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  was  de- 
prived of  every  semblance  to  its  original  character  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  wrecking  amendments  were  carried  by  a  final  vote  of 
132  to  52.  The  House  of  Commons  naturally  rejected  the  amendments 
£n  toto^  and  the  issue  thus  squarely  defined  between  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  hereditary  powers  will  undoubtedly  be  thrashed 
out  in  the  coming  session. 

RUSSIA 

After  a  suspension  of  two  years  the  university  and  other  higher 
institutions  of  St.  Petersburg  have  resumed  their  normal  course,  and 
there  are  indications  that  they  may  even  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
that  freer  and  fuller  life  which  was  decreed  by  the  imperial  order  of 
August  27,  1905.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  hopes  thus 
aroused  has  been  a  great  influx  of  students  to  the  city.  Whereas  in 
1904  there  were  only  5,500  students  registered  in  the  university,  the 
number  has  reached  8,196  the  present  session.  In  the  medical  school 
not  included  in  the  university  there  are  928  students,  and  in  the  poly- 
technic, i860,  making  a  grand  total  of  10,984  students  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  the  capital. 

It  is  understood  that  a  special  commission  is  at  work  upon  a  bill 
providing  for  the  reorganization  of  primary  instruction  in  the  Czar's 
dominion,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Council,  and  also 
to  the  Douma  at  its  approaching  session. 

A.  T.  s. 


Book  Notices 

History  off  the  United  States,  1 850- 1 877.  In  teren  Tolumet.  Bj  Jame* 
Ford  Rhodes,  L.L.D.  Pottibly  no  period  in  the  derelopment  of  our  country 
hat  been  more  written  about  in  fiction  and  hlstorjr  than  the  time  of  the  Ctril 
War ;  jet,  to  rich  in  material  are  thete  jeart,  to  fraught  with  quettiont  of  mott 
Tital  importance,  that  there  it  alwayt  room  for  another  work  that  dealt  with 
them.  The  teren  volume  hittorjr  by  Dr.  Rhodet  corert  the  time  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  compromite  meaturet  of  1850  down  to  the  final  rettoration  of 
home  rule  in  the  South  twenty-teven  yeart  later.  Thit  period,  lett  than  a 
generation,  hat  for  the  American  the  tlgntficance  that  the  Peloponnetian  War 
had  for  the  ancient  Greek.  It  rankt  next  in  importance  to  the  formatire  period, 
when  we  declared  and  fought  for  our  independence ;  and  the  name  of  Lincoln  it 
at  clotely  attociated  with  the  pretervation  of  the  Union  at  it  that  of  Wath- 
ington  with  itt  foundation.  It  wat  not  until  the  eleven  yeart  preceding  the 
actual  coAimencement  of  the  war  that  the  tlarery  quettion  engrotted  the  whole 
attention  of  the  country,  and  it  it  with  thote  eleven  yeart  that  Dr.  Rhodet't 
hittory  begint.  The  author  thowt  how  tlavery  then  became  the  all-abtorbing 
controverty  in  Congrett,  and  dominated  all  political  contettt.  He  tellt  ut 
what  the  great  leadert  of  the  time  thought,  quoting  from  the  tpeechet  of  Clajr,. 
Calhoun,  Webtter,  Sumner  and  othert,  coming  finally  to  the  famout  debatet  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglat.  The  momentout  ittuet  of  the  pretidential  cam- 
paign of  i860  receive  the  thorough  coniideration  that  their  tignificancedetervet. 
In  1861  the  period  of  antecedentt  to  the  great  ttruggle  cloted,  and  the  four  yeart 
of  actual  war  began.  In  hit  account  of  thete  four  yeart  the  author  hat  given  not 
onljr  a  hittory  of  the  military  operationt  that  took  place,  but  hat  woven  in  the 
political  eventt  that  were  occurring,  thowing  the  tignificance  of  everything,  and 
how  war  and  politict,  tociety  and  religion,  were  all  inteparably  blended  in  the 
great  conflict  for  the  freedom  of  the  blackt.  The  period  after  1865  hat  to  do 
with  the  contequencet  of  the  war  and  the  problemt  that  arose  from  it,  and  thlt 
period  is  treated  with  the  tame  critical  intight  that  characterizes  the  whole  of 
the  work. 

The  word  that  bett  characterizet  thit  hittory  it  thoroughnett.  Nothing  that 
took  place  during  the  yeart  covered  it  omitted,  and  each  event  it  dealt  with  in 
the  tpirit  of  the  true  hittorian,  which  aimt  not  merely  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
eventt,  but  to  teek  out  the  cautet  and  the  tignificance  of  each,  and  to  thow  how 
all  are  interrelated.  At  a  work  of  ready  reference  thit  tet  thould  be  on  the 
thelvet  of  every  tchool  and  college  library,  and  anyone  who  detiret  a  complete 
and  tcholarly  hittory  of  the  Civil  War  will  find  it  here.  Each  volume  hat  an 
itemized  table  of  contentt  and  a  complete  alphabetical  index,  and  the  volumet 
dealing  with  the  war  have  mapt  thowing  the  campaign,  battlet  and  marchet» 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $2.50  per  volume,  net. 

Our  Native  Birds.  By  D.  Lange.  In  thit  volume  an  effort  hat  been  made 
to  point  out  teveral  means  of  bird  protection  which  cannot  be  embodied  In 
legal  enactment.  Various  ways  are  suggested  for  attracting  the  birds  to  our 
homes,  and  the  education  of  the  growing  generation  Is  emphasized  as  most  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  our  feathered  friends.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  50  cents  net. 
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Hints  and  Hel|W  from  Many  Schoolrooms.  Arranc^ed  by  Caroline  S. 
Griffin.  The  teacher  who  grows  it  conttantljr  on  the  lookout  for  something 
new,  and  that  something  majr  be  found  in  this  little  book.  It  is  a  collection  of 
one  hundred  and  fiftj  devices  that  hare  proved  successful  in  various  schoolrooms, 
and  that  can  be  used  successfully  in  many  others.  No  one  teacher  can  use  all  the 
•uggestions,  blit  here  are  helpful  plans  for  every  possible  contingency  that  may 
occur  in  any  elementary  school.  Among  the  subjects  covered  are  reading  and 
language,  spelling,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  nature  study,  school- 
room decoration,  and  special  occasions,  besides  a  long  chapter  of  general  sug- 
gestions. We  recommend  the  book  to  all  teachers  who  desfre  to  make  their 
schoolrooms  mean  as  much  as  possible  to  the  children.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

In  a  series  of  Life  Stories  for  Young  People  we  have  two  volumes  :  namely, 
Maria  Theresa,  translated  from  the  German  of  W.  D.  Van  Horn,  by  Geo.  P. 
Upton ;  and  Frederick  the  Qreat  and  The  5even  Years'  War,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schrader  by  the  same  translator.  These  are 
attractive  Handy  Volume  books  in  green  cloth  with  gilt  lettering,  each  having 
a  frontispiece,  and  giving  the  essential  facts  of  the  several  life  stories  in  an 
interesting  way.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

In  Macmillan's  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics  we  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  by  Charles  Dickens,  edited  with  introductory 
notes  by  Huber  Gray  Buehler  and  Lawrence  Mason.  The  characteristics  of 
this  series  are  well  known.  This  novel  of  Dickens  makes  a  book  of  412  pages 
including  the  notes,  yet  the  size  of  the  volume  is  convenient  for  the  pocket,  and 
the  type  is  clear  and  readable.    Price,  25  cents.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

American  Poems.  This  is  a  notable  collection  of  American  poems  written 
between  the  years  1776  and  1900,  the  assembling  being  made  by  Dr.  Augustus 
White  Long  of  Princeton  University.  Eighty  poets  are  represented,  ranging 
from  Philip  Freneau  to  J.  B.  Gilder.  The  author's  aim  is  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  students  and  general  readers  a  useful  collection  of  American  verse, 
which  shall  illustrate  the  growth  and  spirit  of  American  life  as  expressed  in  its 
literature.  The  book  is  in  no  sense  an  anthology  of  American  verse ;  rather  it 
is  a  discriminating  selection  of  the  very  best  representative  poems  by  dis- 
tinctively American  writers,  something  greatly  needed  by  all  students.  The 
book  brings  a  welcome  opportunity  to  study  the  best  thoughts  by  the  best 
Americans.*  The  notes  of  explanation  and  interpretation  are  of  a  singularly 
interesting  and  valuable  nature,  and  decidedly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
collection.    American  Book  Coqipany. 

Elementary  Logic.  By  John  Edward  Russell  of  Williams  College.  This 
book  is  aimed  to  assist  young  students  in  gaining  a  comprehension  of  the 
essential  principles  of  correct  thinking.  The  author  has  no  new  scheme  to 
promulgate,  no  discovery  to  advertise,  no  short  cut  to  clear  thinking  to  set 
forth ;  he  has  arranged  the  subject-matter  of  the  science  in  harmony  with  the 
main  tradition  of  logical  doctrine,  but  with  due  and  reverent  regard  to  the 
undeveloped  state  of  mind  of  those  who  are  expected  to  make  use  of  the  work. 
It  is  strictly  and  persistently  an  elementary  text-book  on  logic.  The  style  of 
the  author  is  strikingly  easy  and  lucid,  rendering  the  work  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  text-books  on  logic.  We  commend  the  book  as  a  fine 
strong  work  for  beginners  and  general  readers.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Life.  By  Charles  Gilbert  Daris,  M.D.  This  it  an 
attempt  to  solre  the  riddle  of  the  universe  bjr  setting  forth  in  a  series  of  little 
essajs  the  sublime  thought  that  man  Is  what  he  thinks,  our  lives  and  our  future 
destinj  depend  upon  what  we  think«  When  we  think  war  we  have  war,  when 
we  think  peace  we  have  peace ;  when  we  think  health  we  have  health,  when  we 
think  disease  we  have  disease;  if  we  think  happiness  it  is  our  portion,  if  misery 
is  our  thought,  then  Is  miserj  our  lot.  The  power  of  all  the  universe  is  behind 
our  thoughts.  Dr.  Davis  is  very  earnest  and  very  sincere  in  his  belief  that 
there  is  no  evil — all  is  good.  The  D.  D.  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  City  That  Was.  By  Will  Irwin.  This  requiem  of  Old  San  Francisco 
is  a  recast  of  a  newsf^aper  article  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  21, 
1906,  three  days  after  the  visitation  came  upon  the  city.  This  account  of  the 
strange,  sea-gray  city  was  one  of  those  great,  white-hot  stories  for  which  the 
Sun  is  famous  above  all  other  papers.  It  is  a  story  that  thrills  to  the  finger 
tips.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  Book  of  Pablea  and  Polk  Stories.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder.  This  is  a 
new  and  illustrated  edition  of  the  well-known  book,  so  dear  to  all  boys  and  girls 
and  so  necessary  to  all  teachers  in  the  lower  grades.  A  re-arrangement  of  the 
tales  serves  to  grade  the  book  so  that  it  can  be  used  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
first  edition.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Problems  In  Fornlture  Making.  By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw.  This  is  de- 
signed to  assist  students  and  amateurs  in  the  construction  of  simple  furniture, 
being  a  collection  of  working  drawings  to  which  are  added  some  suggestions  on 
design,  construction  and  methods  of  finishing.  Thirty-one  articles  are  drawn 
out  in  detail;  an  eighth  grade  boy  can  readily  work  out  the  problems.  A 
handy  book  for  all  housekeepers  and  others  clever  with  tools.  Peoria,  111.,  The 
Manual  Arts  Press. 

La  Chanson  de  Roland.  Dr.  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  of  Boston  University,  has 
made  a  modern  French  translation  of  Theodor  Miiller's  text  of  the  Oxford 
manuscript  of  this  famous  poem.  As  an  epic  this  poem  merits  rank  with  the 
Divina  Commedia,  the  Iliad,  and  the  ^Gneid.  Composed  sometime  in  the 
eleventh  century,  it  has  held  Its  place  among  scholars  as  worthy  intimate  study. 
Dr.  Geddes  presents  his  edition  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner,  the  introduction 
being  written  with  every  evidence  of  extensive  research  and  study.  Maps, 
illustrations,  notes,  manuscript  readings,  a  bibliography,  and  an  index  enrich 
the  work.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Plane  and  Solid  Oeometry.  By  Isaac  Newton  Failor.  This  is  a  fine,  strong 
setting  forth  of  the  elements  of  geometry  by  a  teacher  of  long  experience.  The 
aim  is  to  make  it  a  teachable  book,  brevity  being  a  dominant  feature  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  it  being  held  that  elaborate  explanations  beget  confusion. 
The  book  contains  a  large  number  of  exercises  for  original  work  on  the  part  of 
the  student;  also  a  large  number  of  numerical  exercises,  the  author  believing 
these  to  be  the  best  means  at  the  teacher's  command  for  impressing  geometric 
truths  upon  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  book  covers  all  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  college  or  technical  school.    The  Century  Company. 
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A  Cooatry  Reader.  By  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan  and  Arnold  V.  Stubenrauch. 
This  it  an  American  edition  of  a  series  of  English  readers,  volume  one  dealing 
entirely  with  farm  animals ;  rolume  two  will  deal  with  the  soil  and  crops.  The 
book  is  intended  for  older  children  of  both  rural  and  city  schools,  and  it  brings 
to  them  full  and  necessary  information  on  the  subjects  that  naturally  would 
Interest  them.  The  contents  are  eminently  practical  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  country  boy  will  be  instructed  along  lines  of  greatest  value  to  him.  The 
Macmlllan  Company. 

Concepts  of  Philosophy.  By  Alexander  T.  Ormond.  The  purpose  of  the 
author  of  this  exhaustive  philosophical  treatise  is  to  make  clear  that  whea  rea- 
son asserts  its  full  prerogative,  not  only  as  a  theoretic  faculty,  but  also  as  will. 
It  Is  able  to  emancipate  man  from  the  scepticisms  of  partisan  thinking  and  di- 
rect him  in  the  path  of  the  realization  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  his  nature.  Part 
I,  which  Is  analytic,  deals  with  the  problem  of  consciousness ;  explains  the 
ground-principles  of  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  metaphysics ;  discusses 
methods  In  philosophy,  touching  upon  Kanfs  Copernican  revolution ;  and  closes 
with  a  chapter  on  primary  certitude,  showing  the  distinction  between  It  and 
validity.  Part  II,  which  Is  synthetic,  deals  with  that  part  of  our  existence 
which  ranges  from  physics  to  sociality,  and  from  sociality  to  religion.  The 
author  shows  how  our  present  social  system  has  developed,  starting  with  mere 
physical  activities,  passing  through  the  spheres  of  organic  movements,  con- 
scious activity,  the  mental  and  physical,  to  the  realm  of  the  social,  in  which  we 
have  first  the  individual,  and  then  the  community.  The  problem  of  sin  and 
retribution  is  discussed,  and  the  origin  and  development  of  religion  are  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  treated.  Part  III,  which  is  deductive,  is  devoted  to 
nature,  the  character  of  man,  his  Idea  of  God,  freedom  and  destiny,  and  the 
Influences  of  man's  environment.  The  extent  and  completeness  of  the  volume 
make  It  a  work  of  great  value  to  those  students  of  philosophy  who  are  seeking 
a  knowledge  of  the  internal  and  appreciative  side  of  the  subject,  as  opposed  to 
the  external  and  descriptive.  The  work  Is  eminently  learned,  and  we  think 
that  Its  greatest  value  will  be  to  teachers  of  philosophy,  who  will  find  here 
many  of  the  questions  which  they  discuss  In  their  classes  exhaustively  treated 
by  an  author  who  is  himself  a  professor  of  philosophy  In  one  of  our  large  uni- 
versities.   The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1906.    Price,  $4.00  net. 

With  Byron  In  Italy.  Arranged  by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan.  This  is  a 
splendid  volume  of  selections  from  the  poems  and  letters  of  Lord  Byron  which 
have  to  do  with  his  life  In  Italy  from  1816  to  1823.  It  contains  an  introduction 
to  Byron's  life  In  Venice,  and  is  beautifully  Illustrated  by  over  sixty  views 
made  from  photographs.  This  volume  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library,  public  or  private,  and  no  one  who  loves  and  reads  the  works  of  the 
great  poet  with  whom  it  deals  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Children's  Treasury  of  English  5ong.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Francis  T.  Palgrave.  This  little  volume  of  English  poetry  arranged  by  the 
editor  of  the  Golden  Treasury  of  Song  and  Lyric,  is  intended  for  children  be- 
tween nine  or  ten,  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  editor's  wish  has  been  to 
collect  all  songs,  narratives,  and  descriptions  of  a  lyrical  quality,  fit  to  give 
high,  pure,  and  manly  pleasure  to  children  In  this  stage  between  early  child- 
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hood  and  earljr  jouth;  and  no  ptecei  which  are  not  of  this  character.  At  it  it 
meant  for  their  pottettion  and  ttudy,  not  lett  than  for  ute  in  the  clatt  room, 
tufficient  notea  hare  been  added  to  render  the  volume  fairljr  comprehentible 
to  children  of  average  intelligence.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  50  centt 
net. 

Shakespeare  in  Tale  and  Verse.  By  Lolt  Grotvenor  Hufford.  Thit  book 
it  timilar  to  Lamb't  Talet  from  Shaketpeare  in  that  it  endeavort  to  give  the 
dramat  of  Shaketpeare  in  timpler  form  than  the  original,  but  it  differt  from 
Lamb't  Talet  in  that  the  ttoriet  are  intertperted  with  the  dramatic  dialogue  in 
tuch  a  manner  at  to  make  tale  and  rerte  interpret  each  other.  The  author  hat 
interpreted  tympathetically  and  truthfully  the  motivet  of  the  dramat  and  of  the 
charactert,  and  the  volume  it  an  admirable  meant  of  introducing  Shaketpeare  to 
the  young  and  to  thote  who  find  the  dramat  themtelvet  tomewhat  too  intricate 
for  eaty  reading.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  50  centt  net. 

Builders  off  Our  Country.  By  Gertrude  Van  Duyn  Southworth.  Thit 
little  book,  intended  for  children  of  ten  or  twelve,  it  a  hittory  of  our  country 
from  the  year  1000  to  the  beginningt  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  it  in  the 
form  of  biography,  giving  the  livet  of  twenty-five  of  the  mott  important  build- 
ert  of  our  country,  from  Lief  the  Lucky  to  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  and  thould  be 
found  adequate  in  every  retpect  for  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  hittory  of 
the  period  covered.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1906. 

Business  Organization.  By  Samuel  E.  Sparling,  Ph.D.  The  aim  of  thit 
volume  it  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  tignificance  of  butinett  problemt,  and 
the  value  of  a  cloter  ttudy  of  them  by  young  men  entering  upon  a  butinett 
career.  The  tcope  of  the  book  it  broad,  covering  the  organization  of  farming, 
of  manufacturing,  and  of  dittribution,  at  well  at  the  legal  atpectt  of  butinett 
organization.  Among  the  tubjectt  treated  are  exchanget,  wholetaling  and 
retailing,  traveling  taletmanthip,  mail-order  butinett,  and  advertiting.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Merry  Anlnud  Tales.  By  Madge  A.  Bigham.  Thit  it  "  a  book  of  old 
fablet  in  new  drettet,*'  at  the  author  callt  it  in  the  tub-title.  The  talet  in  the 
collection  are  bated  on  La  Fontaine't  fablet,  and  in  each  one  a  moral  it  pointed, 
though  to  tkilfully  that  it  doet  not  teem  at  all  **  preachy."  It  it  an  excellent 
collection  of  animal  fablet  for  young  children.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  Poetry  off  Chaucer.  By  Robert  Kilbum  Root,  Ph.D.  Thit  book  it  a 
guide  to  the  ttudy  and  appreciation  of  Chaucer't  poetry,  and  at  tuch  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value  to  ttudentt  and  othert  who  detire  to  become  familiar  with 
early  Englith  literature.  During  the  latt  twenty  yeart  the  poetry  of  Chaucer 
hat  been  attaining  an  ever  Increating  popularity.  Lovert  of  literature  have 
ditcovered  that  the  difficultiet  of  Chaucer't  language  are  not  to  great  at  appeara 
at  firtt  tight,  and  that  the  delightt  hit  poetry  offert  more  than  compentate  for 
any  difficulty  there  may  be.  Meanwhile  many  tcholart  have  been  engaged  in 
explaining  what  needt  explanation,  invettigating  Chaucer't  tourcet,  and  deter- 
mining the  order  in  which  hit  workt  were  compoted.  The  pretent  volume 
rendert  accettible  to  readert  of  Chaucer  the  fruitt  of  thete  invettigationt,  and 
givet  for  thote  who  with  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  tubject,  copiout  footnotet 
and  bibliographical  referencet.    The  tubject  it  treated  with  a  clearnett  and 
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compreheneireness  which  are  admirable,  and  the  ttjle  it  simple  and  pleating 
to  read.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Bjr  William  C.  Morgan,  Ph.D.  This  rolume  is 
intended  as  a  laboratory  basis  for  the  studj  of  general  inorganic  chemistry.  It 
presents  the  course  of  instruction  given  by  the  author  to  the  freshman  classes 
at  the  (University  of  California,  and  presupposes  a  good  chemical  training  in 
the  secondary  schools.  While  the  end  in  view  is  primarily  the  imparting  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  subject,  familiarity  with  analytical  methods  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  book  is  one  that  may  be  highly  recommended  to  college  classes 
in  chemistry.    The  MacmiUan  Company.    Price,  1.90  net. 

The  New  Health  Series  of  School  Physiologies  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
three  books  by  Charles  H.  Stowell,  M.D.,  designed  as  text-books  of  practical 
hygiene  for  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  Primer  of  Health,  the  first  of 
the  series,  is  for  use  in  the  early  years  of  school  life,  and  is  written  in  a  style 
simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  child  in  the  primary  school.  A  Healthy 
Body  is  adapted  to  use  in  the  intermediate  grammar  grades,  and  the  Essentials 
of  Health,  in  which  anatomy,  as  well  as  physiology  and  hygiene  is  treated,  is 
for  use  in  the  higher  grades.  The  series  is  an  admirable  one,  and  may  be 
recommended  to  all  teachers  in  the  grades  covered.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
Price,  30  cents,  50  cents,  and  84  cents  respectively. 

Brooks'  Readers*  By  Stratton  D.  Brooks.  This  is  a  series  of  readers  for 
pupils  from  the  first  up  to  the  eighth  year  of  school.  The  selections  are  well 
chosen,  and  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  grade  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  volumes  are  neatly  bound,  and  are  fully  illustrated,  many  of  the  drawings 
being  in  color.    American  Book  Company. 

Views  In  Africa.  By  Anna  B.  Badlam.  This  book,  Volume  VII  in  The 
World  and  Its  People  Series,  is  a  book  which  will  furnish  to  young  people  an 
opportunity  for  study  and  knowledge  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  regarding 
which  recent  exploration  has  produced  so  much  new  and  valuable  material. 
The  study  of  the  continent  is  first  taken  up  according  to  its  main  physical  divi- 
sions; then  come  several  chapters  on  the  climate,  vegetation,  animals,  and 
people;  and  a  full  account  of  the  conception  and  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  book  is  illustrated  in  half-tone,  and  the  spelling  of  proper  names 
has  been  revised  to  accord  with  the  latest  authorities.  The  volume  cannot  fail 
to  arouse  in  young  readers  a  lively  interest  in  a  country  which  is  fast  outgrow- 
ing its  title  of  The  Dark  Continent.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  65  cents. 

Elementary  Composition.  By  Dorothea  F.  Canfield  and  George  R. 
Carpenter.  This  is  an  unusually  rich  collection  of  material  for  work  in  compo- 
sition— material  well  arranged,  weir  graded,  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  accompanied  by  a  clear  and  suggestive  statement  of  the 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  principles  involved.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Exposition  in  Classroom  Practice.  By  Theodore  C.  Mitchell  and  George 
R.  Carpenter.  This  volume  treats  of  practically  all  the  forms  of  exposition 
actually  carried  on  in  secondary  school  work.  It  supplements  other  more  gen- 
eral treatises  on  composition  and  rhetoric,  and  covers  the  field  of  exposition  in 
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detail,  aiming  to  develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  various  phases  of 
explanation,  bj  means  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative  material  and  copioua 
exercises.  It  will  be  found  of  great  use  bj  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  the  secondarj 
schools.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  70  cents. 

Physical  Nature  Study  Library.  B^  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.D.,  and  M.  B. 
Van  Arsdale,  B.S.  This  series  of  useful  little  books  includes  one  each  on  Home- 
made Apparatus ;  Simple  Experiments  in  Chemistrj ;  Simple  Experiments  in 
Phjsics — Mechanics,  Heat  and  Fluids ;  Simple  Experiments  in  Phjsics — Sound, 
Light,  and  Electricitj;  also  two  Books  of  Information  which  follow  closeljr  the 
Syllabus  for  Elementary  Science  work  required  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  New  York  Citj  public  schools.  The  latter  are  published  bj  the  American 
Book  Company,  the  first  four  mentioned  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  They  are 
admirable  in  their  simplicity  and  in  their  comprehensiveness.  They  cover  the 
main  facts  and  principles  which  every  well  educated  person  should  know,  and 
all  the  experiments  can  be  easily  carried  out  with  but  little  oversight.  The 
books  are  attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  and  should  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose. 

Mary  Klogwood'a  School.  This  little  book  is  the  story,  related  in  the 
third  person,  of  a  real  teacher,  and  how  she  taught  the  primary  grades  in  a. 
real  school.  The  **I"  in  the  story  is  the  author  telling  how  she  taught,  but 
doing  so  under  the  disguise  of  another's  personality — Miss  Kingwood — and 
revealing  the  motives,  intuitions,  and  methods  whereby  she  sought  to  make 
hers  an  ideal  school.  She  was  certainly  a  remarkaby  able  and  successful 
teacher.  No  primary  school  teacher  could  read  this  book  without  receiving 
great  benefit  from  it.  It  would  be  worth  any  town's  while  to  put  a  copy  each 
year  into  the  hands  of  all  its  grade  teachers.  An  improvement  would  almost 
inevitably  be  noticed  if  this  were  done,  so  wise  and  helpful  and  inspiring  are 
the  suggestions  on  every  page.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees.  By  J.  Horace  McFarland.  In  this 
book  the  author  treats  of  several  varieties  of  trees  in  a  relationship  of  family  or 
according  to  some  noted  similarity.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  in  a  general 
way  to  individual  merits  of  many  other  varieties  of  trees.  The  author  has 
used  his  eyes,  and  recorded  well  what  he  has  observed,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
camera  has  secured  many  excellent  photographs  that  beautifully  illustrate  hia 
book.  The  many  new  and  original  thoughts  about  tree  life  brought  out  in 
this  book  must  prove  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  nature.  The  Macmillaa 
Company. 

Periodical  Notes 

In  the  February  Everybody* t,  "  Our  Industrial  Taggemaut,"  by  Arthur  B.  Reeve»  is  an  aston- 
ishing exposition  of  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  life  in  America  to  the  twin  gods  of  speed  and  greed. 
— ^The  February  number  of  Tne  Kindergarten  Marasine  makes  specLu  note  of  the  educational 
magazines  of  tne  United  States  and  foreign  countnes.>-Good  school  teachers  are  becoming  -^try 
scarce,  writes  Ossian  II.  Lanj[  in  the  January-March  Forum ^  because  of  the  pitifully  meagre 
scale  of  salaries  prevailing.  He  adds :  "  The  unlovely  way  in  which  superintendents  and  other 
supervisory  officers  handle  their  teachers  has  its  counterpart  in  the  treatment  accorded  these  same 
authorities  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  people  whose  taxes  pay  the  salaries." — "  The 
Dawn  of  Womanhood,"  by  Gabrielle  B.  Jackson,  is  the  title  of  a  well-written  paper  in  The  Delin- 
eator. This  chapter  of  a  series  of  talks  helpful  to  young  women  is  dedicated  to  mothers. — In 
Scrihner**  Majg^aMine  Brander  Matthews  writes  entertainingly  of  just  how  much  invention  counts 
in  literature  that  is  worth  while.— In  the  February  Ckautauquan  the  **  Reading  Journey  in 
English  Counties,**  by  Prof.  Katharine  Lee  Bates  is  devoted  to  a  trip  through  Warwickshire.— 
Fiction  aside,  the  February  Century  devotes  most  of  its  pages  to  Lincoln,  Washington  and 
Longfellow  interests. 
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Forensic  Training  in  Colleges 

THOMAS   C.   TRU9BLOOD,   ANN  ARBOR,   MICH. 

|HE  marked  revival  of  interest  in  public  speaking 
in  American  colleges  during  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  due  principally  to  four  causes :  first, 
because  instruction  in  the  art  has  attained  greater 
perfection  from  the  scientific  standpoint  than  at 
any  previous  period ;  second,  because  of  the 
growing  feeling  that  athletic  contests  are  occu- 
pying too  much  of  the  students'  time;  third,  be- 
cause of  the  formation  of  intercollegiate  and  interscholastic 
associations  throughout  the  country  for  the  discussion  of  public 
questions;  and  fourth,  because  of  the  growing  belief  that 
effectiveness  in  public  speaking,  which  comes  of  judicious 
training,  is  a  business  and  social  asset  not  to  be  despised. 

This  interest,  which  has  come  to  be  a  well  defined  department 
of  education,  has  caused  a  large  proportion  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  many  of  the  preparatory  schools  to  introduce 
courses  in  public  speaking  into  their  curriculums.  Let  us 
inquire  into  the  character  of  this  training,  the  special  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  public  work,  and  the  benefits  derived  by 
students. 

Most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  offer  courses  in  the 
department  of  public  speaking  along  three  lines  of  work  :  first, 
in  elocution ;  second,  in  oratory ;  and  third,  in  debating.  The 
purpose  of  the  first  of  these  courses  is  to  give  polish  in  delivery, 
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to  develop  that  which  addresses  the  ear  and  the  eye,  so  that 
the  speaker  may  not  offend  good  taste  by  calling  attention  away 
from  the  thought  to  his  method ;  to  develop  the  voice  for 
purity,  strength,  and  flexibility ;  to  develop  good  habits  of 
breathing  and  tone  production ;  to  correct  speech  defects  and 
cultivate  clearness  and  distinctness  of  enunciation ;  to  correct 
localisms  and  provincialisms  in  English  and  acquaint  the 
student  with  what  may  be  called  a  universal  English  pronunci- 
ation, acceptable  to  cultured  people  wherever  our  language  is 
spoken ;  to  teach  the  logic  of  correct  emphasis  and  the  means 
of  applying  it ;  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal  expression  and 
develop  reasonable  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  literature 
through  reading  aloud,  an  acquirement  more  and  more  de- 
manded of  teachers  of  English  literature ;  and  the  declaiming 
of  choice  passages  of  patriotic  eloquence  to  acquire  effectiveness 
on  the  platform.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  provide 
exercises  for  the  proper  carriage  of  the  body,  and  also  to  teach 
a  few  simple  principles  of  gesture  and  give  exercises  for  acquir- 
ing ease  and  freedom  of  bodily  movements. 

The  course  in  oratory  is  for  more  mature  students,  and  should 
naturally  follow  the  course  in  elocution.  It  undertakes  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  qualities  of  a  good  oration,  the 
methods  of  constructing  a  speech,  the  sources  of  power  of  the 
great  orators,  and,  most  practical  of  all,  gives  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  original  speeches  in  the  class  room.  These 
speeches  are  carefully  criticised  as  to  structure  and  style,  and 
the  student  is  given  opportunity  to  rewrite  and,  it  may  be, 
reconstruct  his  speech  before  it  is  presented  before  the  class. 
Some  of  the  prize  orations  in  our  large  universities  are  devel- 
oped in  this  way.  In  many  instances  the  bare  skeleton  of  the 
speech  is  first  presented,  and  if  it  shows  strong  qualities  the 
student  is  urged  to  extend  and  develop  it  into  an  oration  of 
sufficient  length  to  be  used  in  the  public  contests. 

A  very  profitable  exercise  in  this  course  is  for  the  student  to 
take  a  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  great  orators,  make  a  brief  of 
it  and  present  it  to  the  class  in  his  own  words,  only  now  and 
then  using  the  exact  words  of  the  orator.  This  is  an  excellent 
first  drill  in  brief  making.     It  teaches  one  to  look  for  ideas  and 
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develop  them,  and  cultivates  the  superior  habit  of  making 
similar  outlines  for  one's  own  speeches. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  employ  both  the  extempore  and  the 
memoriter  methods.  Should  the  course  require  six  original 
speeches  during  a  semester,  half  of  them  should  be  carefully 
written  and  committed  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  both 
the  style  and  the  memory.  The  other  speeches  should  be  as 
thoroughly  prepared  as  to  plan,  and  much  writing  should  be 
done  upon  them,  but  only  now  and  then  should  the  mind  be 
charged  with  important  paragraphs  and  propositions.  The 
mere  exercise  of  writing  extends  the  vocabulary,  strengthens 
the  diction  and  style,  and  adds  to  the  unity  and  coherence  of 
the  production.  Then  the  speaker  need  not  be  confined  to  a 
set  form  of  words,  but  with  the  route  of  the  speech  thoroughly 
in  mind,  he  may  give  himself  over  to  the  feeling  and  trust  to 
the  occasion  for  fitting  words.  The  expressive  phrases  and 
sentences  coined  in  the  writing  will  have  so  stamped  themselves 
upon  the  mind  that  without  any  consciotis  effort  they  will  come 
to  the  lips  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech. 

The  course  in  debating  should  follow  the  courses  already  dis- 
cussed, as  it  is  intended  for  more  advanced  students,  who  have 
had  good  training  in  English  and  some  work  in  logic  and  eco- 
jnomics.  The  aim  in  a  course  of  this  kind  is  to  develop  freedom 
of  extemporization,  the  ability  to  reason  clearly,  and  the  power 
to  meet  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  arguments  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  plan  generally  used  is  somewhat  as  follows :  A  text- 
book covering  the  essentials  of  argumentation  is  used,  and  much 
of  the  theory  is  covered  during  the  first  month  of  the  semester, 
before  the  debates  begin.  In  the  meantime  a  committee  of  the 
class  co-operates  with  the  instructor  in  selecting  and  stating  the 
questions  for  debate.  These  questions  are  submitted  to  the  class 
for  their  acceptance  or  rejection.  It  is  rare  that  the  full  report 
of  the  committee  is  accepted,  as  the  majority  may  decide  to  re- 
ject some  questions  and  substitute  others. 

The  class,  which  should  not  exceed  twenty-four,  is  divided 
into  teams  of  three.  Each  team  has  six  debates  during  a  semes- 
ter, in  three  of  which  they  debate  the  affirmative  and  in  three 
the  negative  of  certain  questions,  and  each  member  of  a  team  is 
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required  to  lead  the  affirmative  once.  The  time  allotted  debaters 
is  seven  minutes,  except  the  leader  of  the  affirmative,  who  has 
six  minutes  for  his  first  speech  and  a  rebuttal  speech  of  three 
minutes  to  close  the  debate.  The  members  of  the  class  not 
participating  vote  by  ballot  without  consultation  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  debate.  The  decision  is  based  on  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  two  teams,  both  delivery  and  argument  being  taken 
into  account.  The  last  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  are  devoted 
either  to  minute  speeches  on  the  question  by  other  members  of 
the  class,  or  to  criticisms  by  the  instructor  upon  the  arguments 
and  the  methods  of  the  debaters. 

Not  infrequently  in  some  of  the  Eastern  universities  other 
instructors  than  the  one  in  charge  are  associated  with  him  in 
conducting  the  course,  notably  instructors  in  political  science 
and  sociology.  In  this  case  but  little  more  than  half  of  the'time 
can  be  occupied  by  the  students.  As  this  is  a  course  for  juniors 
and  seniors  and  often  post  graduates,  it  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  to  combine  the  work  of 
two  or  more  departments  in  a  course  in  debating ;  certainly  so, 
if  but  one  hour  is  to  be  given  to  the  recitation.  The  hour  is 
primarily  for  students  and  they  should  learn  self-reliance  and 
independence  in  investigation,  should  learn  by  exercise  how  to 
sift  evidence  and  show  good  judgment  in  their  statements. 

In  preparation  for  these  debates  the  members  of  a  team  work 
together  in  the  library.  Books  and  magazine  articles  are  hunted 
out,  the  work  of  reading  is  apportioned,  and  when  the  material 
has  been  examined  the  members  compare  notes,  plan  their  line 
of  attack,  and  make  out  a  brief  for  their  side.  The  parts  are 
then  assigned  and  each  develops  his  portion  of  the  debate,  and 
as  he  comes  into  the  class  room  he  furnishes  the  instructor  with 
a  carefully  prepared  brief  of  his  speech.  When  on  the  plat- 
form, he  has  but  a  few  brief  notes  and  perhaps  a  book  or  two 
containing  authority  or  expert  testimony  to  be  quoted.  In  their 
preparation  students  are  urged  to  note  the  strongest  points  that 
may  be  brought  against  them  and  to  frame  answers  to  be  used 
in  refutation. 

This  work  is  useful  in  many  ways.  It  teaches  one  how  to 
use  books  and  to  work  up  a  case ;  to   respect  the  opinions  of 
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others  and  to  take  into  account  what  may  be  said  in  opposition  ; 
to  express  briefly  and  to  the  point  his  thoughts  on  a  question 
and  put  them  with  good  effect  in  delivery. 

Systematic  training  in  debate  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum  at 
Harvard,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  many  of  the  smaller 
universities.  Debating  courses,  as  well  as  other  courses  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  occupy  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week,  and  in 
most  institutions  are  given  credit  hour  for  hour  with  other  col- 
legiate courses,  and  if  reports  mean  anything  their  value  from 
the  practical  standpoint  is  very  high. 

The  special  opportunities  for  work  in  public  speaking  in  the 
colleges  are  many.  The  literary  societies  offer  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  debate,  the  oration,  the  declamation,  and  for  par- 
liamentary practice.  Not  infrequently  the  several  societies  in  a 
university  league  together  and  form  a  congress  or  parliament  in 
which  exercise  is  had  in  all  forms  of  deliberative  oratory.  In 
some  of  the  larger  law  schools  practice  court  work  is  required 
of  all  students  who  expect  to  graduate.  A  student  must  form  a 
partnership  with  some  member  of  his  class  and  conduct  two 
cases  before  the  Judge  of  the  Practice  Court,  who  is  usually 
Professor  of  Pleading  in  the  department.  Rules  of  practice  are 
laid  down  and  followed  as  in  the  courts.  Witnesses  are  sum- 
moned, a  jury  is  chosen  and  the  case  is  tried  with  as  much 
minuteness  in  detail,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  with  as 
much  seriousness  as  any  law  case  in  a  circuit  or  higher  court 
of  law. 

But  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  opportunites  offered  during 
one's  college  course  are  the  contests  in  oratory  and  debate 
which  lead  to  similar  intercollegiate  meetings.  Intercollegiate 
contests  in  oratory  began  many  years  before  contests  in  debat- 
ing. Conspicuous  as  the  first  organization  to  foster  such  con- 
tests is  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Association,  which  was  organized 
at  Galesburg,  111.,  in  1873.  The  plan  contemplated  collegiate 
and  intercollegiate  contests  in  each  state  participating  and  then 
a  meeting  of  the  winners  of  the  various  states  in  the  annual  con- 
test of  the  Interstate  Association.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa  were  the  charter  members.  Since  then  six 
other  states,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
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sas  and  Colorado,  have  become  members.  The  organization 
embraces  between  seventy  and  eighty  colleges  and  universities 
whose  students  have  access  to  its  contests.  Thirty-four  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  and  some  of  the  men  who  have  won 
honors  in  state  or  interstate  contests,  and  who  may  be  said  to  be 
products  of  the  organization,  are  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  President  John  H. 
Finley,  of  New  York  University,  President  Edwin  H.  Hughes, 
of  De  Pauw  University,  and  many  others  hardly  less  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  1891,  on  invitation  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
Northern  Oratorical  League  was  formed,  with  the  Universities 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  Northwestern  University,  and 
Oberlin  College  as  charter  members.  Since  then  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  have  completed  the  list,  which' was  limited 
by  the  constitution  to  seven  members.  The  combined  attend- 
ance of  these  universities  is  now  nearly  25,000  students,  any  of 
whom,  except  post  graduates,  may  prepare  orations  and  enter 
the  preliminaries  of  their  respective  colleges.  In  May  each 
year  the  representatives  of  the  several  universities  meet  in  the 
annual  prize  contest  for  the  honors  of  the  league. 

In  1901  the  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Chicago,  pro- 
vided the  league  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $3,500.  The 
interest  accumulating  from  this  fund  goes  to  provide  testi- 
monials of  $100  and  $50  respectively  for  the  students  who  win 
first  and  second  honors  in  the  annual  contests  of  the  league. 
As  the  league  has  held  but  sixteen  contests,  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  judge  of  results  from  the  success  of  its  honor  men.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  note  that  most  of  them  have  entered  the  professions 
that  require  public  speaking,  and  many  have  already  given 
promise  of  attaining  distinction. 

In  1897  the  Central  Oratorical  League,  a  similar  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Cornell 
University,  and  the  Universities  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
West  Virginia,  was  formed.  This  league  has  lately  been 
reorganized,  with  Columbia  University,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  taking  the  places  of 
the  State  Universities  above  named. 
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There  is  also  a  Southern  League,  a  Pacific  League,  and, 
except  in  the  East,  which  has  been  slow  to  organize,  almost  all 
the  colleges  in  America  have  united  in  one  way  or  another  in 
oratorical  associations,  in  which  the  purpose  is  the  preparation 
and  delivery  of  the  set  speech.  These  speedhes  are  delivered 
before  judges,  who  take  into  account  both  thought  and  delivery 
and  select  the  student  who  in  their  judgment  excels  in  general 
effectiveness.  Through  the  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  class,  interclass,  collegiate  and  intercollegiate  contests,  men 
are  awarded  first  and  second  honors.  In  many  of  the  leagues 
these  men  are  given  handsome  prizes  and  medals  which  are 
much  valued  by  them. 

Interest  in  intercollegiate  debating  dates  from  Xht  first  Har- 
vard-Yale debate  in  1892.  Two  years  later  Princeton  joined 
with  Harvard  and  Yale  in  a  triangular  league,  and  annually 
since  then  each  university  has  debated  the  other  two.  Other 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  East  have  held  joint  debates 
with  rival  institutions,  but  not  until  recently  have  they  been 
organized  into  leagues,  notably  the  Columbia-Cornell-Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Brown-Dartmouth-Williams  leagues. 

The  West,  which  had  led  the  East  for  nearly  twenty  years  in 
the  oratorical  contest,  did  not  lag  behind  in  debating.  The 
year  after  the  first  Yale-Harvard  debate  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin met,  and  within  three  or  four  years  the  whole  West  was 
organized,  even  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  Stanford  University 
and  the  University  of  California  began  their  joint  debates. 

In  1897  the  Central  Debating  League,  composed  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Michigan,  Chicago,  Minnesota  and  Northwestern, 
was  formed.  These  universities  debated  in  pairs  in  January, 
and  the  winners  of  the  semi-final  contests  came  together  in  a 
final  debate  in  April  each  year.  After  eight  years  as  a  quad- 
rangular league,  a  reorganization  under  the  same  name  as  a 
triangular  league  took  place  in  April,  1906.  Other  similar 
leagues  have  been  formed  between  the  Universities  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  between  Ohio  Wesley  an,  Oberlin  and 
Western  Reserve,  and  now  a  league  composed  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  is 
forming.     There   are    other    leagues.   South   and  West,   but 
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specific  mention  need  not  be  made  of  them.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  widespread  interest  in  this  form  of  public 
speaking.  The  progress  since  1892  has  not  been  more  rapid 
in  any  other  line  of  educational  work; 

Most  of  the  triangular  leagues  are  now  following  a  new  and 
very  ingenious  plan  of  conducting  their  debates.  Take  for 
illustration  the  Central  Debating  League,  the  first  formed  after 
the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  League,  and  a  good  type  of  the 
new  arrangement.  As  was  said  above,  the  league  is  composed 
of  Michigan,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Universities.  The 
debating  interests  in  each  university  are  managed  by  a  Debating 
Board,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  faculty  and  four  stu- 
dents. The  first  of  May  these  boards  select  and  properly  state 
for  discussion  onjc  question  each,  and  send  them  to  a  Graduate 
Council,  composed  of  two  alumni  from  each  institution  who 
reside  in  Chicago.  The  boards  also  send  twelve  nominations 
each  year  for  judges.  The  Graduate  Council  immediately 
sends  out  the  three  questions  and  the  full  list  of  nominations  for 
judges  to  the  three  universities.  The  several  boards  vote  1,2,3 
on  the  questions,  in  the  order  of  their  preference,  and  check 
the  names  of  the  judges  that  are  not  acceptable.  By  September 
20th  the  Graduate  Council  reports  the  choice  of  the  question 
and  a  list  of  judges  from  whom  three  may  be  chosen  for  each 
debate. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  by  some  that  a  question  selected 
in  the  spring  might  lose  interest  by  the  time  college  opens, 
when  a  more,up-to-date  question  might  be  had.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  subjects,  selected  when  the  public  is 
much  wrought  up  over  them,  may  have  been  decided  at  the 
time  of  the  debate,  or  the  people  may  have  lost  interest  in  them. 
The  league  has  held  the  opinion  that  a  public  question  worth 
debating  will  keep  through  summer  vacation.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  questions  selected  by  the  university  boards  are  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  The  question  for  last  year's  debate  was, 
^^  Resolved,  That  a  commission  should  be  given^  power  to  fix 
railroad  rates  " ;  and  the  one  for  this  year  is,  '*  Resolved,  That 
a  progressive  inheritance  tax  should  be  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government." 
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But  one  question  is  used  in  the  three  intercollegiate  debates. 
These  debates  occur  on  the  same  evening,  one  at  each  uni- 
versity. This  necessitates  two  teams,  an  affirmative  and  a 
negative,  for  each  institution.  The  affirmative  team  remains  at 
home,  the  negative  visits  one  of  the  other  universities.  The 
arrangement  in  the  Central  League  for  this  year  is  as  follows : — 

Michigan  I         affirmative,    versus       Chicago,     negative,  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Chicago,  *•  **  Northwestern,    *'        **  Chicago. 

Northwestern  **  **  Michigan,  "        **  Evanston. 

By  a  slight  adjustment  the  second  year  the  negative  teams 
have  but  to  interchange  their  places  of  debating.  The  object 
in  having  the  affirmative  teams  stay  at  home  is  that  the  stimulus 
of  the  more  friendly  audience  is  supposed  to  offset  the  burden 
of  proof  which  generally  rests  on  the  affirmative. 

This  triangular,  one-question  arrangement  permits  each  insti- 
tution to  meet  both  its  rivals  the  same  year.  It  gives  a  debate 
at  home  and  one  away  from  home.  It  requires  but  one  system 
of  preliminaries,  and  these  on  the  subject  of  the  intercollegiate 
debate.  The  old  system  of  having  two  sets  of  preliminaries  on 
different  questions  has  been  objected  to  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulties as  too  exacting  on  busy  students,  especially  in  universities 
which  have  contests  in  oratory  besides  the  debates.  But  most 
important  of  all,  the  new  system  affords  opportunity. for  the  two 
debating  team^to  practice  against  each  other  in  preparation  for 
the  intercollegiate  events.  Then  having  the  debates  on  the 
same  night  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  exchange  of  briefs 
between  universities. 

In  the  Central  League,  as  in  most  associations  of  the  kind, 
the  time  given  each  debater  is  seventeen  minutes,  twelve  min- 
utes for  his  opening  speech  and  five  minutes  for  rebuttal  in  a 
second  speech.  But  unlike  the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  agree- 
ment, the  negative  opens  the  rebuttal,  giving  the  affirmative  the 
natural  right  in  parliamentary  debate  to  meet  all  objections 
raised  against  the  measure  under  consideration  in  the  closing 
speech. 

The  method  of  judging  in  the  West  differs  in  one  important 
respect  from  that  used  by  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton.  At 
the  close  of  a  debate  in  the  Central  Debating  League  the  three 
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judges,  without  consultation,  hand  to  the  presiding  officer  their 
vote  on  the  debate,  signed  and  sealed.  The  judges  take  into 
account  both  the  argument  and  the  method  and  manner  of  pres- 
entation, and  vote  for  the  team  which,  in  their  opinion,  has  done 
the  most  effective  debating.  The  presiding  officer  has  but  to 
open  the  ballots  and  announce  which  side  has  received  tl\e 
majority  of  votes.  This  is  manifestly  the  more  reasonable  and 
practical  plan,  and  avoids  a  second  debate  by  the  consulting 
judges  behind  the  scenes,  in  which  a  strong-minded  and  stub- 
born judge  may  change  one  vote  and  thus  decide  the  case  as  he 
wants  it. 

It  was  once  our  pleasure  to  attend  a  Yale-Princeton  debate 
over  which  Ex-President  Cleveland  presided.  After  the  dis- 
cussion was  over,  the  judges  were  in  consultation  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  long-suffering  Cleve- 
land wasVepeatedly  asked  for  a  speech,  but  stubbornly  declined 
to  comply  with  the  request.  The  audience  were  obliged  to  en- 
tertain themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  listen  to  the  Yale 
and  Princeton  yells,  songs  and  catcalls  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion and  improvised  at  the  time,  that  the  students  could  muster. 
By  the  system  used  in  the  West  no  audience  need  be  kept  in 
suspense  more  than  five  minutes  at  most,  and  each  judge  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  done  his  duty  as  he  con- 
ceived it. 

The  method  of  selecting  debaters  varies  at  different  institu- 
tions. Some  select  them  by  a  series  of  class  contests,  others 
through  departments,  as  at  Yale  and  Illinois,  others  through 
debating  societies  or  unions,  as  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell 
and  Wisconsin,  or  through  both  societies  and  departments,  as  at 
Michigan.  At  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  interest  in 
debating  sometimes  calls  out  one  hundred  or  more  men,  the 
plan  is  as  follows :  All  who  try  tor  the  debating  teams  must 
enter  through  one  of  four  literary  societies,  two  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  two  in  the  College  of  Law.  The  number 
of  contestants  in  each  society  is  reduced  to  three  by  a  series  of 
trials  before  judges  of  debate.  Then  come  the  two  Inter-De- 
partment debates  between  the  teams  chosen  from  the  Arts 
Department  and   those    chosen   from   the   Law  Department. 
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From  each  of  these  contests  one  team  with  an  alternate  is 
selected  by  judges  chosen  from  the  faculties.  Debaters  are 
selected  for  their  fitness  without  regard  to  the  departments  from 
which  they  come  or  the  side  of  the  question  they  are  upholding. 

Once  selected  the  men  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  public  speaking  and  his  assistants,  who  divide  them 
into  two  teams  of  supposedly  equal  strength,  one  of  which,  as 
indicated  before,  shall  take  the  affirmative,  and  the  other  the 
negative  of  the  question  to  be  debated.  Each  team  then  pre- 
pares  a  full  brief  for  its  side,  and  when  the  instructors  have 
accepted  it  and  divided  it  into  three  parts  the  men  are  assigned 
their  places  and  are  required  to  bring  in  special  briefs.  The 
instructors  also  give  advice  as  to  how  and  where  to  find 
material,  and  as  to  the  force  and  order  of  the  arguments  to  be 
used.  It  becomes,  then,  critical,  special  work  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  seminary  course. 

The  preparations  having  been  completed,  then  come  the 
practice  debates.  A  few  days  before  the  intercollegiate  con- 
tests the  two  teams  are  sent  against  each  other  in  the  severe 
work  of  giving  and  taking  the  hard  blows  of  attack  and  defense. 
In  this  way  the  weak  places  are  strengthened,  new  material  is 
brought  out  from  day  to  day,  new  methods  of  enforcing  a 
thought  or  meeting  an  attack  are  discovered,  until  at  the  time 
of  the  final  contests  the  men  are  familiar  with  the  subject  in  all 
its  details,  and  often  show  surprising  alertness  and  ability  at 
the  intercollegiate  contests  in  the  use  of  material ;  insomuch 
that  no  less  distinguished  public  men  than  Secretaries  Taft  and 
Shaw  have  declared  that  in  judging  at  these  debates  they  have 
found  much  material  and  argument  which  they  have  used  in  the 
affairs  of  government.  And  there  is  coming  to  be  more  interest 
among  the  older  alumni  in  our  universities  in  the  outcome  of 
debates  than  in  the  result  of  athletic  contests. 

The  value  of  such  training  to  the  young  collegian  cannot  be 
estimated.  It  teaches  one  clearness  and  force  of  oral  presenta- 
tion ;  it  teaches  concentration  of  thought  and  expression ;  it 
teaches  one  to  investigate,  and  to  discriminate  in  the  use  of 
material ;  it  strengthens  the  mental  powers,  it  sharpens  the  wit, 
and  gives  opportunity  to  measure  strength  with  others ;  it  com- 
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pels  one  to  acquire  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
awakens  responsibility  for  the  character  of  one's  thought. 

Schools  of  logical  disputation  were  common  in  ancient  times ; 
it  was  their  purpose  to  test  truth,  expose  error,  and  diffuse 
knowledge.  The  school  of  Gamaliel  developed  a  St.  Paul, 
and  the  school  of  Libanius  a  St.  Chrysostom,  two  of  the  world's 
greatest  preachers.  Training  in  discussion  to-day  leads  to 
professional  life.  Many  young  debaters  who  have  achieved 
success  and  honors  since  the  organization  of  debating  interests 
in  the  colleges  are  already  meeting  with  brilliant  success  in 
the  professions,  usually  far  outstripping  their  fellows. 

An  ancient  writer,  on  being  asked  what  boys  ought  to  learn 
in  school,  answered,  **  What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use 
when  they  become  men."  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  advice  to 
young  men  said,  *'  Make  it  your  business,  your  study  and  your 
pleasure  to  speak  well,"  and  Gladstone  declares  that  <^time  so 
spent  is  an  investment  that  pays  a  larger  interest  than  any 
other."  Is  it  not,  then,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  encourage  this  sort 
of  intellectual  exercise  and  make  it  an  educational  force  in  this 
country ;  to  establish  courses  in  public  speaking  in  all  the 
colleges,  and  require  strong  work  in  them,  and  make  them 
what,  if  rightly  conducted,  they  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  educational  agencies? 
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Daily  Qrowth 

ALONZO  RICE 

With  but  one  step  we  croBs  the  waterfall, 
Where  sparrows  bathe  far  up  the  mountain  side; 

But  rushing  onward  with  a  hoarser  brawl, 
A  thousand  ships  upon  the  surface  ride; 

There  sailors  shout  and  billows  whiten  all 
The  speechless  rocks  that  tremble  terrified. 


The  Teaching  of  Lngtish 

LUCY  HAYKS-MACQUBBN,   NEW   YORK,   N.   Y. 

HAVE  visited  some  of  the  best  public  and  private 
schools  in  New  York  und  Boston,  and  confess  I 
have  been  charmed  with  the  clever  language 
methods  of  the  teachers  and  the  bright,  animated 
recitations  of  the  pupils ;  but  one  thing  was 
neglected  in  all  of  these  schools — namely,  the 
teaching  of  English.  Language  there  was 
plenty  of,  and  to  spare.  Good,  pure,  sweet- 
toned  English,  however,  was  **  conspicuous  by  its  absence.*' 
I  found  *  language"  listed  as  an  important  subject  in  every 
grade,  from  the  primary  to  the  highest  grammar,  inclusive. 
Many  hours  each  week  were  evidently  devoted  to  this  subject ; 
oral  and  written  work  galore  graced  each  grade,  labeled 
'•language"  in  large  type,  and  bright,  forceful,  snappy  lan- 
guage it  was — but  it  was  not  the  English  language ;  it  was,  I 
should  say.  United  States  language. 

Now,  no  one  loves  the  United  States  more  than  I.  My  father 
shouldered  a  Massachusetts  volunteer's  gun  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  before  I  was  born,  and  naturally  I  feel  a  sort  of  warm, 
proprietary  interest  in  that  part  of  the  States  lying  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  My  uncle  was  an  officer  on  Lee's 
staff,  and  planned  the  fortifications  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  there- 
fore (as  he  is  a  particularly  lovable  old  rebel)  I  cannot  but  feel 
highly  delighted  when  the  band  plays  ••  Dixie."  This  to  show 
that  I  inherit  a  love  for  the  United  States  territory  as  a  whole, 
though  I  have  no  love  whatever  for  United  States  language. 
**Talk  United  States  "does  not  appeal  to  me ;  I  had  rather 
talk  English. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  teach  English  in  the  school  when  the 
pupil  hears  nothing  but  United  States  at  home ;  nevertheless, 
he  must.be  taught  the  English  language,  and  no  other,  by  his 
teacher.  You,  my  dear  language  teacher,  do  not  say  **  wuz," 
'•musn't,"  *«  his'n,"  ««  her'n,"  **  ad'dress"for  address';  *«  can't," 
pronounced   like   the   thing  bogus    preachers  use;  **  shan't," 
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likewise ;  *«  inter'esting,"  *«  inter'ested,"  **  cyars,"  •*  naow," 
♦*  haow,"  «•  oily"  (early),  **  heah,"  <*  me"  (for  my),  the  latter  a 
Philadelphia,  United  States,  peculiarity,  as  '*oily"  (for  early) 
is  distinctly  an  East  Side,  New  York,  United  Statesism ; 
"yer,"  **yew"  (you),  **  dew"  (do),  **  tew"  (two)  ;  neither  do 
you  use  a  horrible  burr  in  pronouncing  the  letter  **  r,"  nor  are 
you  afraid  to  piit  the  final  *'  g"  on  your  words.  Then  why,  for 
pity's  sake,  do  you  let  your  pupils  say  all  of  the  above  horrid 
words  and  do  all  of  the  above  horrid  things,  and  leave  undone 
all  the  beautiful  things  that  you  yourself  do  in  speaking  English  ? 

Begin  right  away  to  correct  your  pupils'  faults  of  English  in 
the  "language"  class.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
that  your  pupils'  parents  speak  good  English,  pay  them  visits 
and  beg  of  them  on  your  bended  knees  to  correct  their  chil- 
dren's English  at  home,  as  you  will  at  school. 

I  well  remember  an  old  teacher  of  mine  (a  Harvard  man) 
who  *'  got  after  me"  in  high  school  about  my  English.  I  had 
never  given  it  much  thought  before  (not  my  oral  English, 
though  I  prided  myself  on  my  proficiency  in  writing  the  lan- 
guage), and  I  revere  that  man's  memory.  He  spoke  good 
English  himself  and  he  corrected  me  when  I  spoke  United 
States.  For  a  time  I  stuttered  in  my  eflforts  to  speak  English ; 
then  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  tongue  and  calmly  repeated  the 
correct  word  or  phrase  immediately  after  I  had  used  the  incor- 
rect form,  and  this  pleased  him  much.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
glad  surprise  when  I  corrected  myself  the  first  time  in  speaking 
to  him.  *'  That  is  right,"  he  said.  <*After  a  while  the  correct 
form  will  come  first,  not  second,  to  your  mind,  if  you  continue 
thus  to  correct  yourself.  There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  to 
speak  good  English." 

Correct  your  pupils'  English  in  the  schoolroom  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  let  the  pupils  correct  each  other's  faults  of  speech. 
Teach  them  that  it  is  a  duty  to  speak  good  English  in  a  sweet, 
full  tone  of  voice.  Stop  the  screeching  in  your  classes,  the 
burr,  the  nasal  tones,  the  sing-song,  the  staccato  and  falsetto 
notes. 

Are  you  free  from  all  of  the  above  faults  yourself?  If  not, 
get  free  of  them  at  once.     At  a  dinner  in  New  York  City  the 
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other  evening  I  sat  among  well  educated  folk,  most  of  them  col- 
lege bred  and  extensively  traveled,  and  all  of  them  people  of 
note,  yet  I  was  amazed  at  the  screeching  of  the  women  and  the 
slang  of  the  men.  One  sweet-voiced  woman  in  particular  ap- 
palled me.  She  had  a  winsome  face  (a  dear,  open,  homey 
face),  and  such  a  bird-like  voice  I  But  first  she  yelled  up  in 
high  G  and  next  she  was  striking  the  bass  clef — all  in  a  conver- 
sation about  a  lecturer  who  was  popular  at  the  moment.  She 
demonstrated  without  a  doubt  that  she  could  sing,  but  she 
could  not  talk  correctly.  Another  woman,  one  who  writes 
charmingly  on  books  and  men  and  uses  exquisite  English 
in  writing  and  speaking,  so  far  as  choosing  words  wisely 
and  well  goes,  disgusted  me  with  the  rapidity  of  her  diction 
and  the  cutting  things  she  said  to  people  who  were  her  friends 
and  who  deserved  better  at  her  hands ;  it  had  grown  habitual 
with  her  to  sneer  at  people.  I  doubt  that  she  is  conscious  of 
this  defect  in  her  speech. 

I  hate  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  now  crying  down  Ameri- 
can manners — of  speech  and  otherwise — for  we  Americans  are 
really  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and  *'*tis  I  who  know 
it."  But  we  are,  yes,  we  are  behind  cultivated  English  people 
in  our  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  and  in  the  proper 
use  of  our  voices.  English  women  of  good  social  standing  do 
not  scream  nor  whisper,  and  certainly  do  not  scream  and  whis- 
per alternately  in  ordinary  polite  conversation  at  dinner ;  nor 
do  well-bred  Englishmen  affect  colloquialisms  and  slang  to 
hide  their  inability  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  pure,  unadul- 
terated English.  They  may  beat  their  wives  in  private,  but  in 
public  they  appear  cool  and  calm  and  are  gentle  of  speech, 
preserving  the  amenities  of  life  in  a  way  to  make  us  blush  for 
our  brothers  and  our  cousins  and  our  uncles,  who,  by  the  way, 
with  all  their  slang  and  bluff  and  bluster,  are  worth  more  in  real 
manly  merit  than  all  the  English  peerage  put  together.  "But  I 
digress.  'Tis  the  teaching  of  English  I  wish  to  talk  about,  not 
the  morality  of  men. 

Have  a  good  standard  dictionary  at  hand  in  the  schoolroom. 
Consult  it  for  pronunciation  daily,  and  bulletin  words  on  the 
blackboard  that  are  commonly  mispronounced,  such  as  address^, 
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in'terestedy  squ&lor,  etc.  But  this,  first  and  foremost — ^beg,  bor- 
row or  steal  a  phonetic  chart  and  teach  phpnics  to  your  pupils. 
That  is  one  good  thing  the  old-fashioned  teachers  did — they 
taught  us  a,  &,  ah,  1,1,  e,  e,  0,  5,  00,  u,  ii,  and  how  to  sound 
b,  d,  f,  g,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v  and  w,  and  I  maintain 
that  no  one  can  speak  good  English  whose  education  in  the 
sounding  of  English  vowels  and  consonants  has  been  neglected. 
Get  out  your  old  readers  and  write  on  the  blackboard,  for 
your  pupils  to  learn  to  read  fast,  such  jaw-looseners  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'*  Around  the  rugged  rock  the  ragged  rascal  ran." 


ii 


Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers, 
A  peck  of  pickled  peppers  did  Peter  Piper  pick ; 

If  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers, 
How  many  pecks  of  pickled  peppers  did  Peter  Piper  pick  ? 
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Musical  inflections  of  voice,  fine  shades  of  pronunciation, 
beautiful  phrasing  of  spoken  words,  as  one  phrases  in  music — 
all  these  the  teacher  of  English  must  present  to  her  pupils  in 
her  own  diction  ;  and  these  will  be  as  numberless  as  her  read- 
ing is  wide  and  varied,  as  her  education  is  broad  and  deep,  as 
her  social  intercourse  brings  her  in  contact  with  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  society,  and  as  her  good  sense  and  intelligence 
and  desire  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  her  to  *'  these  little  ones'^ 
will  allow. 

Walk  in  the  pine  woods ;  listen  to  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the 
birds,  the  brooks;  get  the  calm  of  nature  and  the  music  of 
nature  into  your  soul ;  your  voice  will  express  what  you  have 
learned  from  nature — no  more  and  no  less.  Let  your  voice  be 
*'low  with  feeling,  not  with  fashion";  let  your  manner  of 
speaking  be  natural  and  easy.  Many  a  man  and  woman  would 
be  a  lady  and  gentleman  if  he  and  she  were  a  shade  less  arti- 
ficial. I  have  in  mind  a  noted  teacher  of  elocution.  I  saw 
her,  spoke  with  her,  and  went  home  and  sat  down  and  cried 
over  my  bad  manners,  my  bad  pronunciation,  my  bad  carriage 
of  person — my  bad  everything.  And  then  I  said  to  myself, 
^'But  she  is  not  a  lady;  a  lady  would  have  been  too  simple 
and  natural  to  make  me  feel  my  defects."  Emerson  was  right 
when  he  said,  **  The  highest  art  is  simplicity,"  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Do  not  strive  for  anything  but  to  express  yourself 
simply,  correctly  and  nobly ;  all  else  is  vulgar.  And  above 
all  else,  teach  English  hereafter,  not  ^Manguage.** 
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Direct  Quotations 

HXNRT  LINCOLN  CLAPP,   PRINCIPAL  PUTNAM  SCHOOL,   BOSTON 

jURING  the  past  year  I  have  examined  a  score  of 
language  books  and  grammars,  and  have  noticed 
that  the  authors  with  remarkable  unanimity  have 
stated  that  the  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  and  among  all 
such  books  which  I  have  seen  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  only  one  has  contained  the 
statement  with  anything  like  the  proper  limita- 
tions. The  fact  is  that  first-class  literary  magazines  and  books 
by  the  best  authors  contain  very  numerous  direct  quotations 
that  do  not  begin  with  capital  letters,  such  quotations  consisting 
of  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  even  complete  sentences. 

Words:  The  politicians  would  raise  the  **  liberty"  cry. 
(Editor  of  Forum.)  But  daily  without  surprise,  we  hear  men 
who  speak  of  having  *' providentially"  missed  a  train  which 
met  with  fatal  disaster.  (Herbert  Spencer.)  The  ^Mordless 
man  "  became  a  sort  of  outlaw  in  the  realm.  (Green's  History.) 
We  find  that  <* recollection"  is  no  faculty  at  all,  but  a  fact. 
(Th.  Ribot.)  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  "fallacy,"  asserted 
with  so  much  confidence,  is  no  fallacy  at  all.  (Prof.  G.  J. 
Romanes.) 

Phrases :  We  memorize  the  outward  shape  of  words  and  put 
their  *<  infinitely  repellant  particles  "  together  as  well  as  we  can 
remember.  (Charles  Dudley  Warner.)  He  is  no  longer 
'•the  man  with  the  hoe."  (Prof.  W.  N.  Steams.)  When 
he  (Goldwin  Smith)  speaks  of  **  our  point  of  view,"  it  is  clear 
that  he  does  not  mean  the  American,  but  the  British  point  of 
view.     (Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson.) 

Predicates  of  sentences:  It  is  the  more  leisurely  Socratic 
method  which  so  effectually  **  draws  out  ignorance  as  well  as  . 
knowledge."      (Education.)     A    hundred    years    before    the 
righteous  Blue  Dick  *<  rattled  down   proud  Becket's  glassy 
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bones."  (W.  D.  Howells.)  He  declared  that  I  <<  was  break- 
ing the  Lord's  fourth  commandment."  (H;  D.  Thoreau.) 
The  poor  parents  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  their  bairn,  as 
they  expressed  it,  ^*  might  wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpit  yet." 
(Walter  Scott,  in  Guy  Mannering.)  Mr.  (Brooks)  Adams  says 
that  the  different  classes  of  the  population  during  that  happy 
time  (of  the  AJbigensian  crusades)  *<  preyed  upon  each  other 
less  savagely  "  than  at  other  times.  (Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
The  Forum.)  « 

Clauses :  She  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  old-fashioned  idea 
that  marriage  was  **  till  death  do  us  part."  (Munsey's.)  The 
Duchess  of  Brunswick  explained  casually  in  the  king's  presence 
that  queens  ruled  better  than  kings,  ^*  because  under  kings  it 
is  the  women  who  govern,  and  men  under  women."  (J.  A. 
Loftus,  in  Munsey's.)  He  (Mr.  Evelyn)  is  repelled  by  the 
heartlessness  of  Q^een  Mary,  <^  who  came  to  Whitehall  jolly 
and  laughing  as  to  a  wedding."  (Agnes  Repplier,  in  Atlantic 
Monthly.)  The  koster  is  proudest  of  the  pulpit,  and  of  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  <^  which  is  carried  in  procession  through 
the  town  every  evening  between  July  7  and  16."  (E.  V.  Lucas, 
in  A  Wanderer  in  Holland.) 

Sentences:  Since  *' men  will  murder  upon  holy  days,"  that 
was  a  time  most  proper  for  a  tragedy.  (Thos.  A.  Janvier.) 
He  inspired  her  with  so  transcendent  a  skill  in  cookery,  that 
<<with  a  small  piece  of  lean  pork  and  a  few  herbs  she  could 
make  a  soup  of  a  marvelous  relish."  (Parkman,  in  Old  Regime 
in  Canada.)  I  lived  like  the  Curi  Indians,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  "  for  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  have  only  one 
word."  (H.  D.  Thoreau,  in  Walden.)  Just  as  "dirt  is  some- 
thing in  its  wrong  place,"  so  social  evils,  etc.  (John  Ruskin.) 
She  firmly  believed  "the  naughtier  the  little  hussy  behaved, 
the  prettier  she  looked."  (George  Eliot,  in  Adam  Bede.)  '  They 
resolved  to  renounce  the  maxium  of  wordly  wisdom  which  bids 
men  "  get  all  you  can  and  keep  all  you  get."  (Henry  Van 
Dyke.) 

So  it  appears  that  numerous  direct  quotations  of  various 
kinds  do  not  begin  with  capital  letters. 
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In  written  discussions  this  becomes  especially  noticeable. 
The  disputants  quote  words,  phrases,  clauses  and  complete 
sentences  to  give  pointedness  to  their  arguments,  but  they  do 
not  begin  such  direct  quotations  with  capital  letters  unless  the 
words  quoted  immediately  follow  "says,'*  "  alleges,**  "an- 
swers," or  similar  words. 

The  direct  quotations  in  the  reading  books  generally  used  in 
school  are  of  the  latter  kind.  They  are  so  continually  in  the 
foreground  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  obscure  the  sight  of  any 
other  kind.  Even  authors  of  language  books  and  grammars 
seem  to  be  in  a  fog  as  regards  capitalizing  direct  quotations,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  rules  which  such  books  contain. 

Last  year  an  agent  was  unfolding  to  me  the  merits  of  his 
book  of  language  lessons.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  continued  the 
old  fallacy  in  regard  to  direct  quotations.  He  was  sure  his  book 
was  all  right ;  it  had  been  revised  most  carefully  by  competent 
language  teachers.  I  asked  him  to  read  his  rule  in  regard  to 
direct  quotations.  He  read  the  time-honored  rule,  as  I  ex- 
pected :  "A  capital  letter  is  used  to  begin  every  direct  quota- 
tion." Then  I  took  down  a  number  of  magazines  and  showed 
him  a  dozen  direct  quotations,  more  or  less,  no  one  of  which 
began  with  a  capital  letter.  He  was  astonished  and  chagrined, 
but  after  meditating  a  while  declared  that  the  quotations  shown 
him  were  indirect— couldn*t  be  anything  else.  I  replied,  "  If 
they  are  indirect  quotations,  why  are  they  in  quotation  marks?** 
He  did  not  answer  me,  but  said  he  would  look  into  the  matter. 
The  "  matter'* will  probably  be  put  right  in  the  next  edition  of 
his  book.     Perhaps  this  writing  may  help  the  work  along. 

A  language  book  recently  published  has  three  rules  that  are 
supposed  to  cover  all  direct  quotations. 

Rule  I.  "  Inclose  in  quotation  marks  the  exact  words  of  an- 
other when  you  include  them  within  your  own  writing.*'  Noth- 
ing is  said  as  to  whether  the  quotation  should  or  should  not 
begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

Rule  II.  "  Begin  every  complete  exact  quotation  with  a  capi- 
tal letter."  All  the  quotations  of  sentences,  clauses,  etc.,  pre- 
viously given  are  exact  and  complete,  but  none  begins  with  a 
capital  letter.     It  seems  that  a  complete  quotation  in  the  au- 
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thor's  view  must  mean  either  a  complete  sentence  or  the  whole 
'<  piece,"  which  is  seldom  quoted.  A  complete  quotation  is  not 
coincident  with  a  complete  sentence.  A  clause,  as  a  quotation, 
is  as  complete  as  a  sentence,  and  a  phrase  or  a  word,  as  a 
quotation,  is  as  complete  as  a  clause.  Even  if  a  complete 
quotation  does  mean  a  complete  sentence,  the  author's  rule 
does  not  hold  true,  as  has  been  shown  by  examples. 

Rule  III.  **  Begin  with  a  capital  letter  every  formal  quota- 
tion." To  divide  quotations  into  formal  and  informal  is  quite 
new  and  perplexing.  Since  no  mention  is  made  of  direct  and 
indirect  quotations,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  <<  formal" 
quotations  are  what  have  usually  been  called  '*  direct,"  and  the 
•*  informal"  are  **  indirect."  (The  quotation  of  **  formal"  is 
••exact"  and  ••complete.")  It  has  been  shown  that  direct 
quotations  of  words,  phrases,  clauses  and  sentences  need  not 
begin  with  a  capital  letter.  That  the  quotations  are  direct  is 
shown  by  the  quotation  marks  which  include  them. 

Another  book  of  four  hundred  pages  on  English  composition 
includes  the  following  rule:  ••When  the  words  quoted  consti- 
tute a  sentence  the  first  word  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter." 
On  another  page  there  are  six  direct  quotations,  each  one  forming 
a  complete  sentence,  but  they  do  not  and  should  not  begin  with 
capital  letters.  Thousands  of  similar  quotations  could  be  given 
to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  rule  mentioned. 

So  far  as  my  investigations  have  gone,  I  find  that  most  of  the 
modern  language  books  contain  a  rule  that  states  a  half  truth, 
and  a  few,  whose  authors  evidently  tried  to  be  more  explicit 
than  other  authors,  contain  rules  so  ambiguous  and  conflicting 
as  to  be  of  little  service. 

Moreover,  very  few  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  contain 
illustrations  or  examples  of  direct  quotations  beginning  with 
small  letters,*  of  which  there  are  absolutely  innumerable  exam- 
ples, not  only  in  the  literature  produced  in  the  past,  but  in  the 
printed  matter  constantly  coming  before  us.  That  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  likely  that  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
and  in  high  schools  will  be  taught  to  use  such  quotations  as 
have  been  mentioned,  no  matter  how  often  they   may   come 

*  The  Webster-Coolejr  language  books  contain  examples. 
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across  them  in  their  reading,  because  teachers  generally  do  not 
teach  beyond  the  books  they  use.  However,  some  help  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  what  has  been  already  said,  but  in  the 
following  statements : — 

1.  Direct  quotations  are  those  which  are  inclosed  in  quotation 
marks,  whether  words,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  or  para- 
graphs.    They  report  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker  or  writer. 

2.  Direct  quotations  begin  with  capital  letters  when  they 
follow  such  words  as  **said,"  •*  replied,"  **  cried,"  '•  asked," 
etc. 

3.  Direct  quotations  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses,  detached 
from  the  sentences  of  which  they  form  a  part,  do  not  begin  with 
capital  letters. 

4.  Direct  quotations  of  sentences  do  not  begin  with  capital 
letters  when  they  are  immediately  preceded  by  a  subordinate 
conjunction,  such  as  **  that,"  **  as,"  ''till,"  *«  since,"  **  for,"  etc. 
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Sunset 

HENRY  CHADWICK 

Beyond  the  hillj  western  height 
The  hearth  of  heaven  is  glowing  bright, 
Long  clouds  are  lowered  from  upper  ynjB 
To  perish  in  the  golden  blaze. 


Fanny  Stone:  A  Pedagogical  Story 

MRS.  FLORKNCB  MILIAR,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

|F  there  ever  lived  a  girl  faithful  to  every  school 
duty,  that  girl  was  Fanny  Stone.  She  was  al- 
ways in  her  seat  long  before  time  for  opening 
school,  hard  at  her  books.  She  was  never  out 
of  order,  never  impatient,  noisy,  or  excited.  She 
studied  each  lesson  until  she  was  sure  she  had  it, 
and  then  she  studied  some  more.  She  was  con- 
stantly bringing  herself  up  before  the  bar  of  her 
own  conscience  to  look  for  the  tiniest  possible  sin  of  omission 
or  of  commission.  If  she  found  what  she  thought  was  the 
shadow  of  one,  she  immediately  donned  sack-cloth  and  ashes 
and  sought  out  a  sufficiently  severe  penance.  She  was,  in  fact, 
conscientious  even  to  morbidness. 

Miss  Wilson  had  struggled  against  this  tendency  ever  since 
she  had  known  the  girl;  had  tried  to  show  her  that  every 
moment  she  spent  upon  a  lesson  after  it  was  really  learned  was 
time  worse  than  wasted ;  had  striven  to  lessen  the  baneful  habit 
of  introspection,  of  ^^  thinking  of  her  thoughts  and  feeling  of 
her  feelings."  She  used  sometimes  to  say  laughingly  to  her, 
^<  If  I  can  succeed,  Fanny,  in  breaking  down  your  moral  nature 
before  graduation,  you  will  make  quite  a  fine  woman." 

Fanny  understood  the  exaggeration,  and  tried  her  best  to 
take  things  a  little  less  hard,  but  though  never  sad,  joyousness 
did  not  fit  readily  into  her  nature,  and  life  continued  to  be  for 
her  a  serious  business. 

The  first  hour  in  the  afternoon  all  sections  of  physics  were 
together  in  the  lecture  room,  thus  taking  half  the  school,  and 
some  other  classes  were  reciting  also,  so  there  were  only  a  few 
left  in  the  room. 

Nanky  Poo  slept  peacefully  in  the  doorway,  his  collie  nose 
pointed  toward  the  physics  lecture  room.  The  instinct  of  a 
wise  dog,  with  possibly  some  experience,  had  told  him  that  he 
was  persona  non  grata  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  physics  teacher,  so 
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when  Forris  and  Woolsey  started  for  that  class  he  followed  to 
the  door,  watched  them  safely  to  their  seats,  then  returned  to 
Miss  Wilson's  room,  where  he  was  always  sure  of  a  welcome. 
But  at  this  time  he  always  insisted  upon  camping  in  the  door- 
way, ready  at  the  first  bell  to  watch  for  the  reappearance  of  his 
favorite  boys.  Anybody  who  found  it  necessary  to  go  out  of 
the  door  was  perfectly  content  to  walk  around  him,  and  he 
usually  slept  in  peace  and  dreamed  his  dog  dreams  undisturbed. 

Miss  Wilson  wandered  about  the  room,  taking  this  time  to 
attend  to  her  housekeeping  as  she  called  it.  She  gave  the 
goldfish  their  weekly  rations,  very  meager  ones  the  boys 
thought,  and  watched  them  snatch  at  the  food  in  their  usual 
ravenous  fashion.  She  picked  the  dead  leaves  off  the  gera- 
niums flaunting  their  scarlet  beauty  in  the  south  windows,  and 
sprinkled  the  ferns  on  the  east  ledge.  Discovering  that  the 
big  palm  on  the  piano  was  dry,  she  took  the  small  watering 
pot  and  went  into  the  hall  to  fill  it.  Nanky  Poo  started  from 
his  slumbers  as  her  dress  brushed  him  in  passing,  and  he  fol- 
lowed along  to  the  sink  to  beg  for  a  drink. 

Miss  Wilson  had  just  set  down  the  water  for  him  when  the 
lecture  room  door  opened  and  Fanny  Stone  came  out.  There 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  her  face  that  took  Miss 
Wilson  to  her  at  once. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Fanny  ?     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

**Mr.  Lee  sent  me  out  of  class,*'  and  tears  were  very  near 
flood  tide. 

«*What  in  the  world  did  he  think  you  had  done?"  asked 
Miss  Wilson,  as  she  tried  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  idea  that 
Fanny  Stone  should  need  disciplining. 

*'  He  sent  me  out  for  impertinence,"  and  silent  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks. 

Miss  Wilson  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  Nanky  Poo 
stopped  his  steady  **  lap,  lap,"  to  see  what  was  so  funny. 
**  That's  fine  I  If  you  were  really  impertinent  I  shall  feel  en- 
couraged about  you." 

*'  But  you  mustn't  laugh.  Miss  Wilson,"  said  Fanny,  although 
a  smile  broke  through  her  own  tears  at  the  way  Miss  Wilson 
was  taking  what  had  seemed  before  an  awful  disgrace. 
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Of  course  Miss  Wilson  knew  there  was  a  mistake  some- 
where, for  anything  approaching  impertinence  was  impossible 
to  Fanny,  but  her  first  duty  was  to  keep  the  girl  from  breaking 
down  completely. 

**Come,  let's  talk  it  over,  and  see  what  there  really  is  in  it 
all,''  and  they  moved  down  the  corridor  to  the  open  door  and 
sat  down  on  the  steps.     ^'  Now  tell  me  just  what  happened." 

**  We  had  a  hard  lesson  to-day.  Even  Walter  and  the  other 
smart  ones  in  the  class  didn't  understand  it,  so  Mr.  Lee 
brought  the  apparatus  from  the  laboratory  and  explained  the 
law  very  carefully.  I  listened  just  as  closely  as  I  could,  but 
you  know  I  am  dreadfully  slow,  and  I  had  to  think  it  all  over 
after  him,  and  before  I  was  through  he  called  upon  me  to  re- 
cite. I  think  he  must  have  spoken  twice,  for  when  I  saw  that 
he  was  talking  to  me  he  seemed  very  much  out  of  patience. 
That  frightened  me  so  I  couldn't  think  at  all.  I  got  up,  and 
when  he  spoke  rather  sharply  and  said,  ^  Miss  Stone,  do  you 
understand  the  explanation  L  have  just  given?"  I  hadn't 
thought  it  clear  through,  so  of  course  I  couldn't  tell  him  that  I 
did  understand.  I  thought  I  saw  as  he  gave  the  explanation, 
but  I  couldn't  be  sure  that  I  remembered  every  bit  of  it,  so  I 
said,  *  Yes,  Mr.  Lee,  'I  think  I  understood  what  you  were  try- 
ing to  say,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure.'  " 

'*  Well,  what  more?"  said  Miss  Wilson. 

*' That's  all.  He  seemed  very  angry  at  me,  and  said  I 
needn't  be  impertinent  if  I  didn't  know  what  he  had  been 
talking  about,  and  he  told  me  to  leave  the  room." 

*'  He  didn't  understand  you,  Fanny,  but  I  will  explain  to  him 
to-night.  Take  Nanky  for  a  run  down  the  hill  before  the  hour 
closes,  and  don't  think  any  more  about  your  dreadful  imperti- 
nence," and  Miss  Wilson  went  back  to  the  study  room. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a  young  man,  intensely  interested  in  science, 
but  not  yet  mature  enough  in  teaching  to  realize  that  young 
people  do  not  have  the  same  intense  interest,  and  that  even  if 
they  do,  experience  is  limited  and  the  mind  untrained.  He  was 
one  of  those  too  frequent  examples  of  the  bright  young  college 
graduate  entering  the  work  with  excellent  preparation  in  the 
subject  he  was  to  teach,  but  with  no  training  in  the  teaching 
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business ;  who  brought  to  the  high  school  work  the  method  of 
the  college,  forgetting,  or  rather  never  having  learned,  that 
secondary  work  must  be  done  in  its  own  suitable  way,  and  that 
^  way  all  its  own  and  not  an  imitation  of  college  ways. 

But  Miss  Wilson  knew  that  there  was  good  teaching  timber 
in  the  young  man,  and  she  saw  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  save 
^him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  youthful  egotism. 

"What  was  the  trouble  with  Fanny  Stone  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Lee?"  she  asked,  as  she  found  him  alone  in  the  labora- 
tory after  school. 

**  She  was  very  insolent,"  he  answered,  bridling  perceptibly 
at  the  thought  of  his  own  wounded  dignity. 

''What did  she  say?" 

"  It  wasn't  so  much  what  she  said  as  her  manner." 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

"The  class  were  dreadfully  stupid  anyway,  and  I  had  taken 
•fifteen  minutes  to  explain  something  that  everyone  ought  to 
have  learned  from  the  text-book.  When  I  was  through,  Fanny 
Stone  looked  as  though  she  had  not  heard  a  word  I  had  said. 
She  was  gazing  oft  into  space,  dreaming  about  something  else. 
I  called  upon  her  to  explain  the  principle  I  had  just  discussed 
and  she  didn't  even  hear  me.  I  spoke  again  more  sharply ; 
then  she  turned  and  stared  at  me  and  finally  got  up  very  slowly, 
and  when  she  was  at  last  on  her  feet  she  said  in  a  slow,  drawl- 
ing tone  with  her  head  on  one  side,  *  I — ^think — I — under— stand, 
— Mr.  Lee.'  Then  I  told  her  she  needn't  be  insolent  about  it 
and  sent  her  out." 

"  Hds  she  ever  been  rude  to  you  before?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  don't  know  her  at  all  out  of  class,  but 
she  clearly  intended  this  time  to  show  that  my  explanation  had 
been  so  poor  that  no  one  could  understand  it.  I  shall  not  let 
her  back  into  class  until  she  apologizes." 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  mean  to  be  rude." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  did !  for  when  I  sent  her  from  the  room  she 
never  said  a  word,  but  went  right  along  as  though  she  knew 
she  had  gone  too  far." 

"  Fanny  always  obeys  when  anyone  in  authority  speaks.  I 
have  tried  to  train  all  the  girls  and  boys  to  follow  every  direc- 
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tion  implicitly  at  the  time.  If  they  feel  that  it  is  unjust  they 
should  go  later  to  the  teacher  and  present  their  side  of  the 
case.** 

•*  Would  you  let  a  pupil  discuss  such  a  question  with  you?'* 

**  I  should  certainly  feel  very  bad  if  a  pupil  thought  he  had 
a  grievance  against  me  and  did  not  put  it  frankly  before  me. 
I  should  wish  the  opportunity  either  of  justifying  my  own  posi- 
tion or  of  being  convinced  that  I  was  wrong.  Even  after 
many  years  of  teaching  I  find  I  am  still  human,  and  so  still 
capable  of  making  mistakes."  There  was  something  in  manner 
and  tone  of  voice  that  softened  somewhat  Mr.  Lee's  indignation 
against  Fanny  and  set  him  to  thinking. 

•«  Do  you  mean  to  imply  by  that,  Miss  Wilson,  that  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  this  case  ?  " 

"  May  I  tell  you  just  what  I  think?  " 

**  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you." 

*' Fanny  Stone  is  without  exception  the  most  conscientious 
pupil  in  the  Grafton  High  School.  An  insolent  thought  could 
never  find  lodgment  in  her  brain,  for  she  is  so  absorbed  in 
watching  for  some  flaw  in  her  own  character  that  she  never 
thinks  of  criticising  anyone  else."  Then  she  told  more  about 
her  characteristics  and  the  struggle  against  them. 

''  This  is  the  way  I  see  the  situation :  Fanny  thinks  slowly, 
and  she  is  so  afraid  that  something  will  escape  her  that  she 
thinks  slower  than  she  needs  to.  Her  conscience  is  a  stum- 
bling-block to  her  intellectual  activity.  Now,'  she  evidently 
found  the  principle  you  were  explaining  very  diflicult ^" 

Mr.  Lee  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

<<  You  must  remember  that  these  young  people  do  not  know  as 
much  about  physics  as  you  do,"  Miss  Wilson  said  laughingly. 
*'If  they  did  they  would  not  be  in  your  classes."  Then  she 
continued,  **  As  I  was  saying,  she  found  it  difficult  and  evi- 
dently was  thinking  her  hardest  upon  it,  staring  into  vacancy 
so  as  not  to  have  her  thoughts  distracted.  She  probably  did 
not  hear  you  at  all  the  first  time  you  spoke.  When  she  did 
hear  you,  her  tyrannical  conscience  admonished  her  that  she 
must  not  say  she  understood  when  she  had  not  reviewed  the 
entire  situation  to  be  perfectly  sure.     She  rose  slowly,  trying  to 
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get  time  to  think  the  principle  through  to  the  end,  and  not 
accomplishing  it  probably,  drawled  out  her  answer  as  you  said. 
I  have  a  perfect  picture  of  the  way  she  would  do  it,  and  I  can 
understand,  if  you  do  not  know  her  well,  how  you  might  think 
she  was  independently  disrespectful.  But  she  has  told  me  the 
story  from  her  side,  and  if  there  was  any  disrespect  to  you  it 
was  in  the  fact  that  she  was  not  thinking  of  you  at  all,  but  was 
entirely  absorbed  with  the  physics  problem." 

*'  Miss  Wilson,  what  a  cad  you  must  think  me  I " 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  have  in  you  the  making  of  the 
best  science  teacher  the  school  has  ever  had,  but  like  all  the 
rest  of  us  you  have  some  things  to  learn.  You  know  your  sub- 
ject, you  are  interested  in  it  as  everybody  should  be  in  the  thing 
he  teaches,  but  you  must  remember  that  there  are  other  things 
more  important  even  than  a  knowledge  of  Boyle's  law  or  the 
tangent  galvanometer.  You  are  not  teaching  physics  to  autom- 
atons but  to  live  boys  and  girls,  and  they  will  present  some 
problems  more  difficult  of  solution  than  anything  in  mechanics, 
light,  or  electricity.  You  have  not  been  studying  these  enough  ; 
that  is  why  you  made  a  mistake  with  Fanny." 

*'  Then  I  am  the  one  to  make  the  apology  instead  of  Fanny  ?  " 

^*  The  question  of  apology  need  not  arise.  I  think  you  and 
Fanny  should  talk  the  matter  over  and  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. She  is  too  sweet-tempered  to  be  resentful  and  a  talk  with 
her  should  make  it  possible  for  you  to  be  helpful  to  her  in  the 
future,  and  that,  of  course,  is  what  you  want  to  be." 

.  '*  But  what  about  the  class?  I  publicly  disgraced  her;  it 
seems  to  me  I  should  make  public  acknowledgment  of  my 
error." 

**  You -need  not  humiliate  yourself  needlessly,  but  you  will 
lose  nothing  by  making  the  simple  statement  to  the  class  that 
you  misunderstood  Fanny  to-day.  Young  people  like  a  square 
deal  and  they  will  respect  your  desire  to  be  just." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Wilson,  for  opening  my  eyes  to  a  grave 
fault.  No  doubt  I  have  many  others  which  it  will  be  a  kind- 
ness to  tell  me  of.  If  I  am  not  teachable,  then  I  am  not  fit  to 
teach." 

"  You  will  not  need  much  criticism  now  that  you  have  begun 
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to  think.  Ju8t  keep  in  mind  the  human  side  of  the  problem ; 
remember  that,  as  a  rule,  the  intentions  of  young  people  are 
right ;  try  to  get  their  point  of  view,  for  it  is  often  different  from 
ours.  It  should  be  easier  for  you  than  for  some  of  us  who  have 
been  longer  in  the  work.  Youth  appeals  to  youth,  and  you 
have  an  opportunity  for  helpfulness  in  ways  that  are  closed  to 
older  teachers.  I  am  sure  you  will  study  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Fanny  is  in  the  study  room  now.  I  will  send  her  to 
you." 

Miss  Wilson  closed  the  door  behind  her,  pleased  that  she 
had  touched  this  fine  young  man  to  sympathy  and  a  desire  to 
be  helpful.  She  had  often  thought,  '*  If  it  were  as  easy  to  make 
teachers  see  their  dut^  and  do  it  as  it  is  to  arouse  the  pupils,  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  soon  to  lift  the  schools  above 
criticism." 


Plant  Physiology  in  Secondary  Schools 

JOSEPH  T.  BKROEM,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

PAPER  on  this  subject  might  properly  deal  both 
with  what  is  and  what  should  be  taught.  Ade- 
quately to  treat  the  former  topic  would  demand 
more  time  and  labor  in  the  collection  of  data  than 
the  author  has  been  able  to  command.  He  has» 
however,  long  endeavored  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  work  of  botany  teachers  on  the  physiological 
side,  and  little  more  than  a  year  ago  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  some  of  the  best  secondary  schools 
of  the  Middle  West  are  doing  for  their  pupils  in  botany.  In 
speaking  of  the  status  of  our  science  in  the  high  school,  it  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  botany  is  only  now  coming  to 
be  considered  a  substantial  subject.  It  has  too  long  been  rele- 
gated to  a  few  hurried  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  and 
taught  by  a  teacher  who  had  perhaps  also  to  grapple  with  one 
or  more  of  the  physical  sciences,  physiography  and  human 
physiology.  The  few  words  which  follow  are  applicable  not 
to  picked  schools,  but  to  that  very  large  number  in  which  good 
results,  if  achieved  at  all,  are  attained  only  in  the  face  of  great 
diflSculties. 

I.      WHAT   IS 

Here  and  there  a  school  may  be  found  in  which  the  subject 
of  plant  physiology  receives  considerable  attention,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  not  well  taught.  The  pupil  learns  incidentally  a  good 
deal  about  the  things  which  plants  do,  but  not  much  about  how 
or  why  they  do  them.  If  laboratory  work  upon  germination  is 
done  it  is  only  enough  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  seeds  sprout 
and  develop  into  seedlings.  The  conditions  necessary  for  ger- 
mination, the  wonderful  change  of  the  seedling  from  almost  a 
saprophytic  to  a  photosynthetic  piode  of  nutrition,  are  taken  for 
granted  or  ignored.  No  studies  are  made  of  the  inter-relations 
of  the  endosperm  (when  present)  and  the  embryo,  or  of  the 
mode  of  development  and  rate  of  growth  of  the  latter.    All  the 
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phenomena  of  irritability  in  plants  are  dismissed  with  little 
more  than  a  mere  mention ;  nutritive  processes  are  hastily  sum- 
marized,  and  reproduction  is  regarded  as  of  interest  mainly  as 
the  function  which  has  called  into  existence  showy  floral  struc- 
tures that  may  be  '<  analyzed.**  All  the  way  through  the  pupil 
is  required  to  do  little  more  with  the  fundamental  affairs  of 
plant  life  than  to  read  statements  about  them»  and  retell  these 
in  his  own  language.  Least  of  all  is  he  required  to  ^  vary  the 
condition  of  the  plant's  existence  until  he  has  found  out  for 
himself  the  principal  factors  in  some  of  its  life  processes,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  temperature,  light,  moisture,  and 
so  on,  under  which  it  can  exist. 

In  other  words,  the  teaching  of  plant  physiology  is  in  many 
cases  very  meagre,  and  wholly  textual  and  formal.  To  discuss 
the  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs  would  lead  one  no  little  way 
into  the  history  of  botany  and  of  science  teaching  in  general 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  one 
reason  why  the  dynamics  of  the  plant  world  receive  such  scant 
attention  is  because  it  is  more  trouble  to  give  instruction  on  that 
side  of  botany  than  on  some  others.  Teachers  have  said  to 
me  :  *  *  I  do  not  care  to  do  much  physiological  experimenting ; 
somehow  it  seems  to  me  too  hard  to  be  sure  whether  the  results 
are  correct  or  not.  Then  it  is  discouraging  for  the  class  to 
have  experiments  fail.*'  It  is  needless  to  ask  how  one  would 
rate  the  chemistry  or  physics  teacher  who  made  such  a  remark. 
Plant  chemistry  and  plant  physics  are  doubtless  in  part  more 
difficult  subjects  than  either  science  in  its  relation  to  non-living 
matter.  There  is,  then,  all  the  more  reason  for  doing  ele- 
mentary laboratory*work  to  illustrate  the  simpler  manifestations 
of  energy  in  the  living  plant  body.  It  may  be  granted  that  a 
moderate  proportion  of  one's  physiological  experiments  will 
usually  fail — what  of  it?  The  most  instructive  experiment 
which  I  ever  performed  was  a  failure.  A  plant  of  JFtcus  elas- 
tica  had  been  under  observation  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  set  of 
measurements  of  transpiration.  Finally  it  was  watered  to  the 
point  of  filling  the  pot  up  to  the  lid,  which  was  cemented  to  it^ 
top.  Instead  of  transpiring  more  abundantly  the  plant  sud- 
denly ceased  to  lose  water  through  its  leaves.     Day  after  day 
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it  was  reweighed  with  the  same  result,  until  a  yellowing  leaf  at 
once  gave  the  clew  to  the  situation.  It  was  dead,  and  dead 
plants  do  not  transpire. 

II.      WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE 

No  one  can  lay  down  a  course  in  plant  physiology  which  the 
high  schools  should  be  expected  to  follow  in  detail.  Botany  in 
some  schools  is  studied  for  eighteen  or  twenty  weeks  and  in 
others  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Its  place  in  the  curriculum  is 
anywhere  from  the  first  to  the  last  year.  These  facts  alone 
would  make  it  diflScult  to  prescribe  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  that  should  be  done.  But  there  is  an  additional  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  biological  studies  are  so  largely 
conditioned  by  the  environment.  The  physiologico-ecological 
problems  of  the  New  England  coast  would  many  of  them  mean 
little  to  the  St.  Louisan  and  still  less  to  the  Arizonian.  As  the 
political  speaker  has  a  different  set  of  promises  for  every  ward, 
so  the  judicious  botany  teacher  will  shape  his  courses  some- 
what with  reference  to  the  natural  interests  of  his  pupils.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  lay  down  some  rules  as  to  what  it  is  best 
worth  while  to  try  to  teach  and  how  it  may  be  taught. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
physiological  side  of  botany.  After  all,  structures  exist  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  functions  which  they  can  perform  and  we  are 
doing  the  beginner  in  botany  a  radical  injury  if  we  let  him  for 
a  moment  forget  this.  It  is  easier  to  keep  a  prepared  slide  than 
a  growing  plant,  easier  to  demonstrate  starch  grains  than  starch 
manufacture  in  the  cell,  but  that  does  not  excuse  the  teacher 
for  dissipating  too  much  time  in  histological  work.  To  me,  at 
least,  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  shall  often  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  high  school  beginners  too  full  or  too  accurate  an  idea  of 
the  processes  of  plant  life.  Fortunately  there  are  enough  good 
laboratory  manuals  to  tell  the  teacher  what  can  be  done  in  this  ' 
way  and  how  to  do  it.  The  office  of  a  paper  like  the  present 
one  is  mainly  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  plant  physiology  for  secondary  school  instruction  and 
to  set  down  in  orderly  fashion  some  of  the  principal  categories 
under  which  the  subject  should  be  considered. 
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In  a  general  way  it  is  evident  that  we  should  lay  most  stress^ 
on  the  processes  which  are  most  important  in  the  life  of  the 
plant.     But   some  of  these,  such   as  mitotic  division   of  the 
nucleus,  are  far  too  difficult  to  be  followed  in  detail  by  ordinary 
school  pupils.     It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  modify  our 
statement  and  to  say  that  one  should  teach  those  topics  in  plant, 
physiology ^which  are  of  great  intrinsic  importance  and  which, 
are  workable  under  secondary  school  conditions.     Clearly,  fol- 
lowing this  course  will  throw  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the- 
activities  of  the  entire  plant  body  or  its  organs  as  wholes  rather 
on  intracellular  work.     It  will  also  lead  us  as  far  into  physio- 
logical ecology  as  the  principals  and  superintendents  will  let 
us  go.     The  fact  that   public  school   classes  cannot  be  kept 
many  hours  away  from  the  school  building  precludes  a  great 
deal  of  field  work.     Still  a  good  many  subjects  can  be  dealt 
with  by  means  of  reports  on  field  work  done  by  designated 
members  of  the  class,  supplemented  by  laboratory  studies  made^ 
by  the  entire  division. 

Summing  up  the  subjects  in  plant  physiology  which  can 
profitably  be  handled  by  a  good  secondary  school  class  in  a 
well  equipped! laboratory,  they  may  be  grouped  somewhat  as- 
follows : — 

1.  Growth  and  differentiation  of  the  plant  body,  from  the 
seed  to  the  mature  plant  with  seed  of  its  own.  Studies  of  the 
external  developmental  changes  undergone  by  the  plant. 

2.  The  vegetative  work  of  the  plant.  Studies  of  the  nutritive 
activities  of  plant  tissues. 

3.  Reproduction.  Studies  particularly  of  sexual  reproduc- 
tion all  the  way  from  simplest  zygospore  formation  to  the  fertil- 
ization and  development  of  the  ovule  in  seed  plants. 

4.  Responses  of  the  plant  to  the  demands  of  its  environment. 
Studies  of  all  such  manifestations  of  irritability  as  help  the 
plant  to  adjust  itself  to  its  conditions  of  life.  Also  the  investi- 
gation of  some  such  plant  structures  as  seem  to  have  been 
evolved   as  means  of  protection    against  hostile   conditions. 

*  This    may  seem   much  more  ecological    than    physiological 
study,  but  after  all  there  is  little  except  the  floristic  and  the 
geographical  side  of  ecology  which  is  not  essentially  a  part  of 
physiology. 
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It  would  be  a  wearisome  and  time-consuming  labor  to  enu- 
merate all  of  the  studies  and  experiments  which  might  be 
undertaken  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  plant  physiology 
just  outlined.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  suggest  a  few  of 
the  most  important  topics  to  be  dealt  with  under  each  of  the 
four  heads  above  given. 

Under  the  first  come  studies  of  germinating  seeds,  investi- 
gating the  conditions  under  which  germination  is  possible,  and 
ascertaining  the  optimum  amount  of  such  factors  as  air,  mois* 
ture,  and  temperature.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  organs  of 
the  young  seedling  may  be  measured,  and  their  relative  exten- 
sion in  various  species  compared,  with  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ences observed.  The  development  of  leaf  buds  may  be  followed 
through  one  season,  and  the  history  of  branches  traced  back- 
ward through  many  seasons.  The  origin  and  extension  of  con- 
ducting and  strengthening  tissues  in  root,  stem,  and  leaf  may 
be  partially  followed.  Evolution  of  flower  buds  into  flowers 
may  at  least  be  outlined. 

Under  the  second  head  the  amount  that  can  be  done  must 
.depend  a  good  deal  on  whether  or  no  the  class  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry.  If  it  has,  the  whole  subject  of  nutrition  may 
be  taken  up  in  an  elementary  way.  This  should  include  studies 
of  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  plant  body,  of  the  os- 
motic activity  of  cells,  of  the  transference  of  liquids  throughout 
the  plant  body,  respiration,  photosynthesis,  and  the  storage  and 
subsequent  utilization  of  reserve  materials. 

The  treatment  of  the^  third  general  subject,  reproduction, 
need  not  be  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  perhaps  sufiicient  to  say 
that  a  considerable  series  of  studies  of  its  simpler  forms  will 
greatly  clear  up  the  student's  comprehension  of  what  the  proc- 
ess really  signifies.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  reproductive  processes  even  in 
courses  where  not  much  time  is  spent  upon  the  study  of  spore 
plants.  This  can  only  be  done  by  concentrating  the  attention 
upon  the  gametes,  minimizing  the  treatment  of  other  stages  in 
the  life  histories. 

Under  the  fourth  head,  responses  to  environment,  satisfactory 
work  must,  as  already  suggested,  much  of  it  be  done  in  the 
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field.  This,  however,  would  in  any  case  need  to  be  largely 
supplemented  by  laboratory  studies,  and  some  topics  can  be 
handled  entirely  from  the  laboratory  side.  A  very  few  of  the 
subjects  that  may  be  investigated  are  the  struggle  for  existence 
among  buds  and  branches,  the  influence  of  varying  degrees  of 
illumination  on  foliage,  the  hibernacula  or  the  summer  resting 
condition  of  perennial  herbs.  Much  that  is  interesting  may  be 
learned  about  the  structural  and  functional  variation  of  zero- 
phytes  under  widely  differing  conditions  as  regards  water 
supply.  Heliotropism  of  stems  and  leaves  and  the  changes  of 
leaves  and  flowers  from  the  diurnal  to  the  nocturnal  condition 
and  back  may  be  examined  in  a  quantitative  way.  For  the 
pupils  who  can  do  out-of-door  work,  even  with  a  single  flower 
bed,  a  large  amount  of  spring  study  can  profitably  be  de- 
voted to  the  actual  working  of  floral  arrangements  for  insect 
pollination. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  the  many  points  of 
view  from  which  the  plant  may  be  approached  and  interrogated 
as  to  its  life  processes.  One  important  suggestion  is  that  every 
member  of  the  class  need  not  be — I  had  almost  said  must  not 
be — given  just  the  same  observations  to  make  and  the  same 
problems  to  solve.  Much  more  can  be  done  by  allowing  some 
liberty  of  election,  at  any  rate  in  field  work. 

So  far  I  have  said  next  to  nothing  about  plant  physiology  as 
exemplified  by  the  lower  forms.  Of  course  the  activities  of  the 
higher  plants  are  so  much  more  varied  than  those  of  the  thai- 
lophytes  that  the  former  afford  far  more  material  for  physio- 
logical observations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  in  figures  the 
comparative  responsiveness  of  a  Pleurococcus  cell  and  a  sen- 
sitive plant  as  they  appear  to  the  beginner  in  plant  physiology. 
And  yet  the  very  simplicity  of  the  life  of  the  less  differentiated 
spore  plants  makes  them  admirable  material  for  the  study  of 
many  life  processes.  Such  subjects  as  osmosis  and  plasmolysis 
are  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  cells  of  Spirogyra. 
Ordinary  cell  division  and  multiplication  by  budding  are  well 
shown  by  Spirogyra  and  Saccharomycesr^s^tc\xv^\y .  Various 
movements,  such  as  ciliary  action,  phototaxis,  amoeboid  move- 
ments and  protoplasmic  streaming  are  best  shown  by  certain 
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spores  or  spore  plants.  The  series  of  steps  in  sexual  reproduc- 
tion which  culminates  in  the  process  as  found  in  seed  plants 
can  be  traced  from  its  simplest  form,  as  exemplified  in  Sptro- 
gyra  and  the  desmids  to  its  penultimate  stage  in  Selaginella. 

Among  the  higher  spore  plants  there  can  be  found  many 
remarkable  degrees  of  adaptation  to  Extreme  conditions  as 
regards  water  supply.  Most  of  the  so-called  water  ferns,  for 
example,  are  true  aquatics.  The  majority  of  our  common 
ferns  are  denizens  of  moist  woods.  But  various  species  of 
Nothol4Bna^  Cryptogrammaj  Polystichum^  Cheilanthes^  and 
Pellma  are  extreme  xerophytes.  A  few  of  our  ferns  are  toler- 
ant of  full  sunlight ;  many  prefer  moderate  shade,  and  some, 
such  as  Adiantum  Cafillus-  Veneris^  flourish  in  the  mouths  of 
caverns  and  rock  shelters,  where  the  average  illumination  is 
probably  much  less  than  five  per  cent  (^  that  of  unshaded 
places. 

Dismissing  in  this  rather  hasty  way  the  outline  of  physiolog- 
ical processes  to  be  studied  and  of  material  to  be  employed, 
there  remains  for  discussion  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
to  be  handled.  Here  the  speaker  must  confess  himself  to  be  at 
a  decided  disadvantage,  for  in  nearly  twenty-five  years  of 
botany  teaching  it  has  been  his  misfortune  always  to  have  had 
to  do  without  any  laboratory  facilities  worthy  of  the  name. 
There  may  be  other  such  unfortunates  in  the  audience,  teachers 
who  have  also  been  victims  of  homemade  apparatus  and  of  the 
school  desk  masquerading  as  a  laboratory  table.  Experiences 
of  this  sort  lead  one  to  emphasize  as  indispensable  for  satisfac- 
tory results  the  use  of  an  adequate,  well-stocked  laboratory. 
For  physiological  work  most  important  requisites  are  well- 
regulated  temperature,  sunshine  and  (if  possible)  a  small 
greenhouse  or  its  equivalent.  Even  a  large  heated  bay  window 
with  waterproof  floor  and  an  atmosphere  kept  thoroughly  moist 
by  large  exposed  surfaces  of  wet  sand  or  other  porous  material 
will  answer.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  winter  the  air  of 
rooms  heated  and  ventilated  in  the  ordinary  manner  is  practi- 
cally desert  air,  capital  for  decided  xerophytes,  but  death  to 
many  of  the  plants  best  worth  studying. 

In  the  way  of  expensive  apparatus  the  secondary  school  need 
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not  provide  much  except  compound  microscopes »  a  clinostat 
and  some  moderately  sensitive  balances.  Fortunately  the  tem- 
perature relations  of  plants  can  be  quantitatively  studied  with  a 
chemical  thermometer,  the  light  relations  with  a  watch  and  bits 
of  sensitized  paper,  and  the  transpiration  rate  with  a  fairly  good 
balance.  These  are  only  typical  examples  of  the  many  cases 
in  which  actual  research  of  scientific  value  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  field  of  plant  physiology  with  very  simple  appliances. 
The  golden  mean  in  regard  to  apparatus  is  to  give  the  pupil 
enough  to  secure  good  results,  but  not  enough  to  spare  his 
painstaking  or  to  obscure  his  view  of  the  process  under  inves- 
tigation behind  too  complex  appliances  for  obsierving  it.  Prob- 
ably most  high  school  pupils  would  not  observe  as  carefully  or 
as  long  remember  their  results  concerning  the  growth  of  inter- 
nodes,  measured  by  a  self-recording  auxanometer,  as  they 
would  such  values  as  could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of 
dividers  and  a  millimeter  scale. 

It  is  still  to  some  extent  a  mooted  question  whether  the  pupil 
should  be  told  beforehand  what  values  he  ought  in  any  given 
experiment  to  obtain.  Some  teachers  (otherwise  sane)  insist 
that  it  is  necessary  first  to  teach  the  correct  results  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  not  obtain  for  himself  the  incorrect  ones  and  then 
remember  them  forever.  To  me  this  fear  has  always  seemed 
baseless  and  many  experiences  have  led  me  to  apprehend  much 
more  danger  from  setting  the  student  to  work  under  the  influ- 
ence of  preconceived  ideas.  Many  years  ago  I  had  charge  of 
the  physics  instruction  in  an  important  fitting  school.  The 
text-book  in  use  contained  a  calculation  of  the  specific  heat  of 
lead  in  which  a  wrong  value  was  given  for  this  constant. 
When  the  class  reported  their  determinations  of  this  specific 
heat,  a  large  number  of  the  results  closely  approached  the 
wrong  value  given  in  the  text-book.  Now  this  sort  of  thing 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  deliberate  falsifying  of  notes.  It 
often  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  student  has  re-read  his 
record  and  honestly  felt  that  there  must  have  been  some  mis- 
take in  setting  down  data.  The  next  step  is  to  revise  these  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  probable  error.  Any  of  us  who  have  had 
enough  laboratory  training  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  accept- 
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ing  facts  on  experimental  evidence,  without  the  evidence  of 
some  other  person  to  identify  them  for  us  as  facts,  find  it  hard 
to  realize  the  state  of  mind  of  the  pupil.  His  education  may 
have  been  largely  linguistic  and  (as  has  often  been  said)  he 
knows  of  no  way  to  find  out  the  truth  except  to  look  through 
first  the  rules  and  then  the  exceptions  of  his  grammar  or  its 
equivalent.  Now  though  the  experience  of  most  of  us  would 
doubtless  lead  us  to  set  laboratory  work  first  and  text-book  state- 
ments with  discussion  of  results  afterward,  this  plan  does  not 
preclude  assistance  from  the  teacher  as  the  laboratory  observa- 
tions are  in  progress.  It  is  an  indefensible  waste  of  time  and 
of  interest  in  the  subject  to  let  a  student  spend  his  laboratory 
period  in  futile  attempts  to  get  things  going.  If  he  is  using  the 
compound  microscope  for  the  first  time  and  sketching  mainly 
air  bubbles,  if  he  is  trying  to  plasmolyze  a  dead  Spirogyra  cell, 
he  should  be  set  right  at  once.  The  frequent  presence  of  the 
teacher  at  the  pupil's  elbow,  in  the  laboratory,  saves  much 
waste  of  energy,  minimizes  the  opportunities  for  copying  the 
results  of  others,  and  secures  thoroughness.  The  last  point  is 
most  essential,  for  there  are  few  temptations  which  more  fre- 
quently beset  the  beginner  in  any  kind  of  laboratory  study  than 
the  tendency  to  be  too  easily  satisfied  with  first  results.  In 
discussing  with  the  pupils  the  results  of  observations  and  experi- 
ences on  yeast  cultures  made  at  home  I  have  found  that  immers- 
ing a  test  tube  full  of  the  fermenting  mixture  in  boiling  water 
for  fifteen  minutes  was  usually  reported  to  have  caused  increased 
production  of  gas.  The  result  was  given  by  the  pupils  in  spite 
of  the  written  direction  to  allow  the  mixture  after  heating  to 
remain  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  warm  place.  Of  course  the 
tube  was  examined  while  it  was  in  the  boiling  water  or  upon 
withdrawal  from  it  and  not  looked  at  afterward. 

A  most  important  practical  question  that  at  once  confronts 
the  young  teacher  who  is  arranging  the  schedule  for  his  year's 
work  in  botany  is  how  to  divide  the  time  between  laboratory 
and  class  room.  Doubtless  the  former  should  have  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  of  the  time,  but  jiist  how  much  more  is  a 
question  to  be  solved  for  each  case  independently.  To  me  it 
seems  that  the  young  and  enthusiastic  teacher  is  rather  likely  to 
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overdo  the  laboratory  side  of  the  instruction.  A  good  deal  of 
experience  in  summer  scho9l  teaching  has  convinced  me  that 
there  are  few  cases  of  congestion  more  fatal  than  those  of  people 
who  have  accumulated  a  large  mass  of  notes  on  experiments 
which  they  have  performed  in  more  or  less  complete  ignorance 
of  what  they  were  doing  and  why  they  were  doing  it.  They 
are  left  in  much  the  same  unhappy  condition  as  that  of  Mr. 
Alcott  when  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  famous  conversations  on 
Emerson  and  the  Concord  transcendentalists  he  was  asked  by 
an  alert  Chicago  board  of  trade  man,  <'  But  Mr.  Alcott,  what  is 
it  all  for?'*  Perhaps  as  good  a  rule  as  any  is  td  discuss  labora- 
tory results  in  the  class  room  as  long  as  they  naturally  lend 
themselves  to  furnish  material  for  interesting  recitation.  Then 
new  queries  may  be  raised  and  the  class  be  put  in  an  expect- 
ant attitude  so  that  the  opportunity  to  solve  the  new  problems 
in  the  laboratory  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  amount 
of  detail  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  subject  of  plant 
physiology  can  be  studied  b}*^  high  school  classes.  Authors 
differ  most  radically  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  handle 
the  fundamental  topics  of  this  subject.  In  some  high  school 
text-books  it  is  relegated  to  what  is  virtually  an  appendix,  while 
in  a  few  it  constitutes  the  leading  part  of  the  general  treatment 
of  botany.  Taking  specific  examples,  one  moderately  well- 
known  book  gives  no  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  chemistry 
of  photosynthesis  than  this:  *'  Carbon  dioxide  taken  from  the 
atmosphere  is  somewhat  used  up  in  this  operation  [manufac- 
turing plant  food],  and  the  oxygen  which  is  not  needed  by  the 
plant  is  given  back  to  be  consumed  by  animals. **  Another 
book,  rather  difficult  for  school  use,  gives  about  two  and  one 
half  pages  to  the  explanation,  makes  free  use  of  the  terms 
chloroplast  and  photosynthesis,  gives  the  chemical  composition 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  water  and  states  that  photosynthetic 
work  is  due  to  solar  energy.  A  still  more  striking  disparity  of 
treatment  can  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  fertilization 
in  angiosperms.  One  author  gives  the  topic  (not  including 
cross-fertilization)  eleven  lines  without  a  single  cut,  while 
another  gives  it  nine  pages  with  twelve  elaborate  cuts.     The 
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latter  author  also  employs  the  most  modern  terminology,  calls 
the  pollen  grain  a  microspore^  the  two  cells  within  it  resulting 
from  nuclear  division  a  male  gametopkyie^  the  embryo  sac  a 
megaspore^  and  the  egg  apparatus  with  accessory  nuclei  a 
female  gametophyte.  Between  such  extremes  of  treatment  as 
those  just  given,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  for  the  teacher. 
The  rigorousness  with  which  the  subject  of  plant  physiology 
should  be  handled  in  the  high  school  ought  to  be  just  that  which 
will  bring  in  the  largest  returns  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
training  of  the  student's  powers  without  overworking  him.  Any 
approach  to  what  ordinarily  passes  for  the  nature  study  method 
of  presentation  is  out  of  the  question.  Too  often  such  treatment 
in  the  lower  grades  has  left  the  pupil  saturated  with  the  idea 
that  he  has  *'  had  "  botany,  physiology,  zoology  or  what  not, 
and  therefore  quite  unwilling  to  bend  his  energies  toward  learn- 
ing more  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  the  subject  were  to  be  attacked  in  such  fashion  as  to  call 
for  more  reasoning  power  than  the  high  school  boy  or  girl  has 
developed  and  thus  become  thoroughly  repellent  by  reason  of 
its  real  difficultness.  Apparently  the  very  exacting  preparation 
in  physics  demanded  by  some  college  entrance  requirements 
has,  with  great  numbers  of  students,  resulted  in  leaving  memo- 
ries of  the  course  as  one  long  nightmare.  Our  plant  physiology 
should  be  sufficiently  exacting  to  call  for  thoroughly  careful 
laboratory  work  and  subsequent  reading,  it  should  stand'  for 
much  in  the  way  of  developing  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  but  it 
need  not,  must  not,  serve  to  make  the  plant  world  odious. 
Rather  should  it  add  greatly  to  the  student's  interest  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  society  of  his  plant  neighbors.  If  we  can  arouse  in 
our  students  ever  so  little  of  that  enthusiasm  about  the  life  and 
behavior  of  plants  which  animated  such  diverse  investigators 
as  Sprengel,  Delpino  and  Miiller,  Humboldt,  Grisebach  and 
Schimper,  Knight,  Darwin  and  Sachs,  we  may  feel  that  our 
teaching  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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|E  have  been  taught  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal.  This  is  both  a  physical  and  psychical 
law.  But  in  neither  the  world  of  things  nor  of 
mind  does  this  law  hold  good.  For  the  reaction 
or  series  of  reactions  going  down  through  the 
ages  far  outweighs  in  importance  any  one  origi- 
nal act,  if  there  were  any  such  thing.  So  that 
to  be  exact  we  are  forced  either  to  define  our  use 
of  the  terms  or  to  express  our  law :  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  at  any  given  moment.  This  inequality  between  action 
and  reaction,  as  soon  as  the  series  element  is  introduced,  is* 
one  of  the  great  inspirations  of  the  teacher.  He  never  can  tell 
the  infinite  possibilities  for  good  which  may  follow  his  effort. 

Again,  it  is  the  ability  of  the  pupil  himself  to  lay  hold  of 
eternal  truth  and  pass  it  on,  which  interests  us  most.  We  have 
pretty  thoroughly  .disabused  our  minds  of  the  impression  that 
we  can  pour  in  knowledge  or  write  it  on  children's  minds,  but 
we  are  only  half  awake  to  the  meaning  of  action,  and  the 
successive  reactions  which  follow  it. 

We  have  pounced  upon  the  unsuspecting  child  that  is  repeat- 
ing again  and  again  the  bad  word  so  vehemently  spoken  in  its 
presence.  If  we  were  ignorant  enough  we  called  it  the  •*  devil 
in  the  child,"  quite  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  bigness  of  the 
stimulus  caused  by  the  unusual  emphasis  called  the  child's 
attention,  while  the  continued  repetition  of  the  sound  is  nature's 
method  of  securing  the  woitl  as  a  part  of  the  child's  being* 
The  quality  or  meaning  of  the  word,  good  or  bad,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  size  of  the  stimulus  nor  the  number  of  repetitions. 
The  instincts  underlying  play  and  imitation  saw  to  it  that  this 
new  idea  should  be  intensified  by  expression.  But  with  this 
intensifying  of  the  impression  belongs  another  comparatively 
modern  discovery  that  ideas  have  a  dynamic  power  of  their 
own,  that  they  tend  to  movement  or,  to  put  it  popularly, 
**  ideas  seek  their  expression." 
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In  accordance  with  these  demands  for  action  both  for  the 
vivid  grasp  of  an  idea  and  for  its  expression,  we  have  had  the 
transformation  in  primary  method  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar.  We  are  getting  the  children  out  of  their  seats.  We 
make  them  march,  stand  up,  sit  down,  etc.,  as  mere  exercises 
or  diversions.  By  various  forms  of  action  they  learn  to  know 
left  from  right  and  to  follow  complicated  directions.  They 
engage  in  all  sorts  of  motor  and  manual  exercises.  What  is 
the  point?  To  get  the  children  to  acting.  If  we  can  get  them 
in  motion  we  know  that  the  brain  action  will  follow.  When 
they  read,  they  stand  and  read  to  each  other,  expressing  thought 
and  not  merely  pronouncing  words, — the  whole  very  unneces- 
sary, your  teacher  of  the  old  school  may  say ;  but  not  so  the 
expert  who  has  watched  the  rapid  strides  made  in  primary 
teaching  and  the  results  which  have  followed  it. 

The  children  see  the  word  '•  run,"  and  start  off.  They  see  the 
word  **  jump,"  and  they  jump.  They  read  other  simple  direc- 
tions, and  follow  them.  In  number  they  measure  everything 
in  sight.  They  count  and  get  number  facts  with  pegs.  They 
handle  objects,  mold  them,  qut  them,  draw  them,  paint  them, 
write  about  them.  Thus  in  a  good  primary  school  at  least  one 
half  of  the  time  the  children  are  either  engaged  in  some  bodily 
movement  or  in  active  occupation  of  some  other  sort,  while  we 
employ  them  in  the  meantime  with  educative  busy  work,  the 
chief  reason  being  that  we  know  that  they  will  employ  them- 
selves less  advantageously  if  we  do  not.  How  much  more  they 
could  learn  if  they  could  be  kept  still,  is  the  conservative  com- 
ment. It  is  based  on  complete  ignorance  of  child  psychology. 
If  it  were  possible  for  young  children  to  keep  absolutely  still 
they  would  learn  nothing.  The  child's  mind  follows  his  hands 
and  feet,  mouth  and  head.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  mere  guides 
to  action.  They  set  forth  the  avenues  along  which  the  instincts 
of  imitation  and  of  play  lead  the  child  in  his  activity. 

The  advisability  of  touching  upon  the  claims  of  self-activity 
and  self-expression  for  recognition  even  in  this  brief  form  will 
not  be  questioned  by  anyone  who  knows  schools  and  their  possi- 
bilities. Only  a  very  short  time  ago,  however,  I  heard  of  a 
teacher  who  was  holding  her  class  of  fifty  beginners  all  to- 
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gether  in  their  seats  for  a  thirty  minute  reading  exercise.  In  a 
primary  room  not  long  ago  two  thirds  of  the  children  sat  up 
straight  doing  nothing  for  the  forty  minutes  or  more  that  I  was 
there.  As  long  as  such  things  are  possible,  advocates  of  action 
should  feel  that  they  have  a  message.  May  such  practices 
serve  by  contrast  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  children  not  only 
learn  by  doing,  but  that  that  is  the  particular  kind  of  learning 
for  which  they  are  especially  equipped  by  nature. 

Now  some  things  impel  the  child  to  activity  because  of  their 
bigness,  some  because  of  their  newness,  some  because  of  a 
vividness  due  to  other  qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child 
is  not  limited  even  to  the  instincts  of  play  and  imitation  for  his 
impulses  to  action.  Of  the  nearly  thirty  instincts  described  as 
•<  special  human  instincts,"  by  Dr.  William  James  in  his  larger 
psychology,  almost  all  of  them  deal  strictly  with  motor  im- 
pulses. In  fact,  his  whole  basis  of  analysis  of  the  instincts  is 
a  physiological  one,  necessarily  ending  in  motor  re-actions. 

This  complexity  of  the  motor  equipment  of  the  child  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  we  can  never  be  certain  in  {ust 
what  phases  of  motor  activity  the  child  is  strong  or  weak.  We 
all  know  that  in  different  individuals  it  takes  a  more  vivid  or 
unusual  experience  to  set  in  motion  the  activities  of  one  child 
than  is  necessary  for  another.  We  need  hardly  concern  our- 
selves with  these  individual  differences,  did  it  not  happen  that 
now  and  then  children  differ  widely  in  their  motor  tendencies 
or  even  possibilities,  just  as  some  are  defective  in  sight  and 
hearing.  We  may  easily  be  inflicting  upon  some  child  the 
same  injustice  and  discouragement  in  requiring  too  fine  work 
of  him  that  we  would  if  we  blamed  another,  defective  in  vision, 
for  not  seeing  well. 

Children  who  mope,  who  don't  play,  dislike  to  associate  with 
others,  always  do  things  behind  time,  speak  indistinctly,  drag 
themselves  along  in  walking,  have  a  deficiency  in  their  physical 
make-up  as  important,  and  far  less  likely  to  be  remedied,  than  a 
defect  in  eyes  or  ears.  It  may  be  the  result  of  disease  lonly 
temporary  if  discovered  and  treated  in  time.  It  may  be  due 
to  uncleanliness  or  lack  of  hygiene  at  home,  such  as  lack  of 
food  or  inadequate  clothing.  Fatigue  may  be  accountable,  or  a 
too  repressive  school  routine  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
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The  cure  is  removal  of  adverse  conditions  and  development 
of  power  to  act.  In  general  this  development  is  best  initiated 
by  beginning  with  simple  acts  easily  performed,  and  gradually 
working  up  to  more  complex  ones.  But  before  we  can  expect 
to  work  any  cures  or  even  tell  what  may  be  expected  of  each 
child,  some  study  of  him  is  necessary  with  especial  reference 
to  his  motor  ability. 

This  is  the  more  needed  in  the  case  of  the  child  deficient  in 
motor  impulses,  as  he  is  so  generally  misunderstood,  made  the 
butt  of  ridicule  by  his  playmates,  or  cuffed  at  home.  If  the 
teacher  simply  falls  in  line  with  these  other  forces,  another  of 
the  avenues  of  hope  is  closed.  If  we  teachers  could  know  the 
number  of  children  directly  dependent  upon  us  jointly  for  the 
only  real  moral  and  intellectual  uplift  they  have,  we  should  all 
ascribe  added  dignity  to  our  calling.  Reach  out  the  helping 
hand.  Use  every  opportunity.  When  you  find  a  boy  is  slow 
to  act,  get  him  started  at  something  he  can  do.  Don't  ridicule, 
don't  make  him  feel  that  he  is  different  from  anyone  else.  Just 
get  him  to  be  all  eagerness  to  do  something.  It  does  not  matter 
so  much  what. 

Holmes  said  that  when  two  persons  are  talking  together 
there  are  really  six  engaged  in  conversation.  There  are  the 
real  John  and  the  real  James.  There  are  James'  idea  of  John 
and  John's  idea  of  James.  There  are  also  John's  idea  of  James' 
idea  of  John,  and  James'  idea  of  John's  idea  of  James.  Where 
Johnnie  and  his  teacher  are  concerned  there  are  certainly 
three  Johnnies.  There  is  Johnnie's  idea  of  the  teacher's  idea 
of  Johnnie;  there,  is  the  teacher's  idea  of  Johnnie;  and  there 
is  the  real  Johnnie.  The  real  Johnnie  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
playground.  For  a  test  of  tendency  to  bodily  activity  I  know 
of  nothing  so  instructive  as  a  few  days'  careful  observation  of 
the  children  at  their  play  before  school,  after  school  .or  at 
recess. 

**  Jot*  down  in  a  notebook  the  relative  power  to  act  of  each 
child  with  reference  (i)  to  his  tendency  or  readiness  to  act; 
(2)  his   quickness  of  movement;  (3)  his   accuracy;  (4)  his 

•  See  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  and  How  to  Study  It.     Copyright  by  Mac- 
millan. 
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force  or  weakness;  (5)  his  gracefulness  or  awkwardness; 
(6)  his  gentleness  or  ability  to  modify  or  adapt  his  expendi- 
ture of  force  to  the  amount  of  energy  required  for  the  move- 
ment ;  (7)  persistence  in  action.  Try  to  judge  solely  from  the 
data  the  children  present  in  their  play  upon  this  particlar  occa- 
sion and  eliminate  all  previous  estimates  as  to  their  character- 
istics. Note  not  only  the  motor  qualities  of  the  children  as 
they  appear,  but  also  the  incidents  on  which  you  base  your 
judgment  of  them.  There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  tendency 
to  self-expression  through  the  motor  activities  than  play.  Miss 
Sisson,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  children's  plays,  classifies 
the  children  she  observed  according  to  the  character  of  their 
game.  A  most  significant  feature  of  her  study  for  motor  ability 
was  the  fact  that  all  the  plays  carried  with  them  movement ; 
but  more  important  than  that  was  the  fact  that  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  her  classification  consisted  of  children  who  did  not 
play  very  much,  but  found  *'  their  amusement"  in  running  from 
one  part  of  the  yard  to  another  because  of  some  passing  whim, 
over  to  the  faucet  to  get  a  drink  or  over  to  the  sand  pile  to  see 
what  the  others  were  doing.  **The  general  quality  of  the 
plays  that  held  and  attracted  the  children  was  action."  If  the 
child  does  not  play,  the  teacher's  business  is  to  find  out  his 
mode  of  recreation  and  its  value  both  in  building  up  physical 
health  and  in  stimulating  the  child  to  self-expression. 

These  observations  made  from  play  need  to  be  supplemented 
by  some  more  exact  and  uniform  tests.  Arrange  the  children 
in  groups  of  not  more  than  five.  In  order  that  all  may  be  seen  • 
at  once,  take  a  position  a  few  paces  off.  Then  have  them  at  a 
given  signal  extend  the  arm,  or  make  some  other  uniform  full 
arm  movement  as  quickly  as  possible.  Try  it  two  or  three 
times  and  notice  the  children  who  always  fall  behind.  If  you 
choose,  try  the  quickest  and  the  slowest  of  your  different  groups, 
together.  In  the  same  way  we  may  test  the  quickness  of  an 
arm  or  a  leg  movement  and  make  it  a  game  which  will  be  en- 
tered upon  with  great  interest.  Are  your  results  the  same  in 
all  the  trials?  Have  the  children  line  up  ready  for  a  race. 
Who  starts  first?  Who  last  at  the  signal?  See  who  can  make 
on  paper,  following  the  left  margin,  the  most  crosses  in  five 
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seconds.  Have  them  begin  with  the  cross  at  the  top  of  the 
paper  and  make  a  line  across  the  page.  Then  repeat  the 
operation,  beginning  with  the  next^and  so  on.  See  how  many 
lines  each  can  draw  in  five  seconds.  How  many  in  ten?  Who 
draw  the  most?  Who  the  least?  Tapping  with  the  lead  pencil 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  (in  different  places  so  that  the  taps  may 
be  counted)  will  test  both  wrist  and  finger  muscles.  See  how 
many  dots  can  be  made  in  ten  seconds.  And  so  on,  any  one 
can  make  his  own  tests.  They  may  be  made  games  for  the 
children,  in  which  they  are  sure  to  be  interested  and  to  do  their 
best.  To  the  teacher  such  an  exercise  is  quite  likely  to  furnish 
some  data  which  may  show  the  point  of  difficulty  in  some  child 
whose  inaction,  blundering  or  awkwardness  has  been  regarded 
by  him  and  perhaps  by  the  parents  as  pure  stupidity  or  listless- 
ness,  and  punished  accordingly,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  a  case  of  defective  motor  ability  needing  especial  encour- 
agement and  incentive  to  effort." 

I  believe  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  where  we, 
draw  and  depend  so  much  upon  the  motor  activities,  it  is  our 
business  to  find  out  to  what  degree  they  are  present.  Where 
they  are  lacking  we  should  set  about  securing  practice  at  that 
point,  until  there  is  more  complete  readiness.  You  say  teachers 
do  this.  Some  do  occasionally,  almost  no  one  does  systemati- 
cally, and  after  all  that  is  the  way  that  counts. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  over  the  argument  for  action. 
Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  reaction  side,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  series  of  reactions,  but  rather  as  the  individual 
child  himself  is  affected.  We  must  naturally  expect  that  action 
or  expression  of  whatever  form  will  gradually  become  habitual 
and  thereafter  reveal  itself  in  habitual  forms.  This  will  be  true 
whether  it  applies  to  the  face  and  the  muscles  which  show 
themselves  there,  or  to  the  habits  of  movement  shown  by  the 
gait  of  the  child.  A  sunny  face  seldom  hides  a  dreary  life  ;  a 
sullen  face  seldom  a  happy,  hopeful  disposition.  In  walking  we 
have  a  number  of  types.  There  is  the  large,  growing,  uncon- 
trolled, awkward  boy,  who  waddles  along ;  another,  smaller, 
thinner,  less  healthy,  seems  almost  to  sneak.  A  shuffling  gait 
bespeaks  the  careless,  irresponsible,  ambitionless  boy.     We 
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find  other  gaits  which  are  characterized  by  their  aimlessnessi 
their  abandon,  or  to  look  on  the  better  side,  by  their  directness, 
straightforwardness,  their  springiness,  firmness  or  ease. 

The  phrenologist  pretends  by  the  shape  of  heads,  by  bumps 
on  skulls,  to  be  able  to  tell  something  with  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  of  individuals,  but  these  characteristics  are  not 
discovered  through  skulls.  The  facial  expression,  which  in  its 
many  lines  betrays  the  usual  habits  of  thought,  of  emotion,  and 
of  action,  is  the  element  which  goes  farthest  toward  accurate 
statement.  The  habit  of  gait  and  the  position  taken  while 
waiting  in  the  august  presence  of  the  phrenologist  furnish 
additional  data. 

Every  action  contributes  its  mite  toward  a  permanent  line  of 
discharge  or  a  habit,  and  that  I  have  called  the  reaction,  but 
single  isolated  instances  do  not  offer  much  to  the  teacher  in  the 
way  of  study.  On  the  other  hand,  those  examples  of  expression 
which  have  taken  a  permanent  form  may  be  called  visible 
reactions  upon  the  individual  himself.  The  time  when  these 
habits  or  reactions  are  beginning  to  take  permanent  form  is  in 
the  primary  school  first  of  all.  It  will  pay  us  well  to  watch 
these  movements  and  learn  the  child's  fundamental  attitude 
toward  the  world. 

Five  questions  are  perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance:  Is 
that  attitude  hopeful  ?  Is  it  sympathetic  ?  Does  it  expect  good 
from  others?  Does  it  express  purpose,  determination?  Is  it 
honest?  If  not,  we  must  strive  first  of  all  to  secure  such  habits 
of  expression  as  will  tend  toward  these  permanent  reactions 
upon  the  child's  disposition. 

The  power  of  controlling  and  moving  the  finger  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  precision  and  flexibility  of  movement 
is  said  to  be  indicative  of  intelligence.  However,  the  inter- 
pretation of  various  habits  of  movement,  especially  in  finer 
muscles  such  as  those  of  the  face  and  fingers,  offers  a  basis  of 
judgment  only  for  the  expert  observer,  and  then  only  within 
certain  limits. 

The  functioning  of  larger  muscles  admits  of  readier  investi- 
gation, and  departures  from  the  normal  or  the  ideal  are  more 
marked.     The  most  practical  study  is  found  in  observing  the 
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carriage  of  the  body  in  walking,  but  other  forms  of  movement 
easily  lend  themselves  to  similar  study.  We  should  look,  first 
of  all,  for  balance  or  symmetry  of  body  ;  secondly,  for  strength 
and  force  of  movement;  thirdly,  for  intelligence  and  activity. 
If  any  one  of  these  is  found  lacking,  the  probability  is  that  the 
mind  itself  lacks  in  some  degree  at  least  a  corresponding 
energy,  symmetry  or  force. 

We  have  had  occasion  within  the  last  few  years  to  see  the 
effect  of  military  training  and  even  ordinary  drill  upon  boys. 
They  have  not  only  seemed  more  manly,  but  is  it  riot  true  that 
they  have  been  led  to  a  higher  degree  of  manliness  and  deeper 
respect  for  order  and  obedience ;  not  only  rendered  prompt  and 
ready,  but  have  they  not  obtained  a  greater  regard  for 
authority?  Does  not  the  fact,  that  fathers  who  have  had 
military  training  are  much  more  rigorous  in  the  home  discipline 
than  others  who  lack  that  training,  indicate  the  importance  they 
assign  to  such  drill  ? 

The  child's  gait  in  walking,  marching,  and  its  postures  in 
many  exercises  are  under  our  direction.  We  should  see  to  it 
that  they  make  for  mental  symmetry,  mental  force,  mental 
activity,  possible  by  a  corresponding  play  of  physical  control, 
force  or  activity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  children  of 
the  early  grades  mental  must  follow  physical  activity.  You 
may  force  some  glimmerings  of  intelligence  without  immediate 
physical  action,  but  it  is  unnatural,  and  is,  after  all,  only  a 
waste  of  time. 

There  are  a  few  suggestions  which  I  would  like  to  make 
from  a  physical  standpoint  as  touching  action  and  reaction. 
Suppose  a  child  in  the  primary  grades  were  required  to  write 
for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  you  would  say  that  there  would  be  a 
deadening  of  the  centers  of  action  that  would  result  in  a  serious 
waste  of  time. 

The  same  is  true  of  course,  to  a  somewhat  less  degree,  if  it 
were  a  half  hour  long  only.  With  very  young  children,  it 
would  in  most  cases  begin  to  be  true  after  about  fifteen  minutes 
of  steady  work  in  all  but  the  most  recreative  and  least  demand- 
ing of  exercises. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  any  period  of  over 
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fifteen  minutes  in  length  for  children  from  five  to  seven  years 
of  age .  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  children  cannot  be  held  twenty 
minutes  to  a  half  hour  for  a  reading  exercise,  and  possibly  for 
some  others.  The  point  is  that  the  zest,  enthusiasm  and  learn- 
ing power  of  the  child  is  gone.  The  reaction  is  too  weak.  If 
we  had  to  choose  between  reading  periods,  two  of  twenty 
minutes  each  and  four  of  ten  minutes  each  in  the  first  grade, 
the  advantage  would  undoubtedly  be  with  the  shorter  exercise. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  that  may  be  made  a  question  of  personal 
opinion  and  experience ;  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  There  may  be 
extraordinary  conditions  where  the  period  of  over  fifteen  minutes 
for  children  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age  is  justifiable,  but 
these  cases  are  very  few.  A  child  from  seven  to  ten  should  not 
have  over  twenty  minute  periods.  Of  course,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  individual  differences  in  children  are  very  great, 
but  we  are  dealing  with  classes. 

These  periods  of  work  should  also  be  interspersed  with 
periods  of  recreation,  so  employing  the  child,  if  possible,  that  he 
is  led  to  forget  that  he  is  in  school.  Where  the  air  in  the 
schoolroom  is  bad,  the  intensity  of  both  action  and  reaction  is 
diminished.  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  visit  schools 
cannot  fail  to  notice  in  certain  rooms  the  sleep-giving  quality 
of  the  air  that  is  breathed  there.  This  means  dull  action  and 
weakened  reaction. 

Professor  Patrick  has  written  a  very  interesting  article  on 
the  subject,  '*  Shall  Children  Under  Ten  Learn  to  Read  and 
Write?"  He  would  leave  all  reading  and  writing  out  of  the 
curriculum  for  the  first  three  6r  four  years.  The  first  years 
of  school  should  be  confined  to  doing  things,  i.  ^.,  manual 
exercises,  natural  science  as  seen  in  the  world  about  us,  and 
history  in  its  simpler  phases,  such  as  simple  biography  or 
racial  and  tribal  wanderings,  foundings  of  cities,  colonies,  etc. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  better  course  for 
our  lower  school  grade,  supposing  the  child  to  continue  his 
work  for  eight  years,  if  we  could  get  teachers  to  work  it  out  so 
that  we  could  have  the  same  inheritance  of  methods  and  devices 
which  has  come  down  to  us  for  our  present  work. 

It  is  not  on  theoretical,  it  is  rather  on  practical  grounds,  based 
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on  the  demands  of  society,  that  we  should  quarrel  with  Pro- 
fessor Patrick.  There  is  no  question  that  he  has  presented  to 
us  perhaps  the  very  best  program  yet  prescribed  for  primary 
grades,  if  we  could  disregard  the  sociological  foundations  of 
education  and  the  function  of  imitation  as  furnishing  an  impor- 
tant incentive  toward  reading  in  the  early  school  life  of  the 
child.  It  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child;  the  mere 
restraint  of  the  schoolroom,  the  alertness  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  various  bells  and  signals,  the  necessary  restrictions  to 
postures  in  the  seat,  all  these  tend  to  make  the  child  less  open 
to  initiative,  to  render  him  less  expressive,  and  to  deaden  reac- 
tion. That  is,  neither  are  so  many  nerve  cells  affected,  nor 
are  those  affected  modified  to  so  great  a  degree. 

The  question  is  not  how  can  these  children  be  reduced  to 
order,  but  how  can  I  best  secure  the  maximum  activity  or 
spontaneity  commensurate  with  effective  teaching  ? 

Let  us  remember  that  the  mind  of  the  child  follows  his  hands 
and  feet  rather  than  his  eyes  and  ears ;  follows  his  mouth  and 
head  rather  than  his  taste  and  smell.  His  senses  furnish  him 
with  a  cue  as  to  the  direction  which  his  activities  may  take. 
As  Professor  James  says,  a  boy  can  no  more  resist  ^*  running 
after  another  boy  who  comes  provokingly  near  him  than  a 
kitten  can  help  running  after  a  rolling  ball."  But  it  is  not  the 
sight  of  the  other  boy  that  occupies  the  child's  mind.  His 
mental  operations  are  centered  in  the  muscular  endeavor  to 
catch  him,  though  some  of  the  more  complex  thought  proc- 
esses may  become  involved  in  this  motor  series. 

It  is  hi^rdly  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  mental  structure 
of  the  child  is  built  upon  the  basis  furnished  by  these  simpler 
forms  of  movement.  If,  however,  we  happen  to  have  in  our 
rooms  one  of  those  exceptional  but  not  uncommon  children, 
who  are  less  open  to  motor  discharge,  to  rivalry  or  ambition, 
we  should  be  far  from  content  to  allow  the  present  status  of 
things  to  be  final.  We  must  make  an  attempt,  at  least,  to 
develop  that  part  of  his  motor  apparatus  that  seems  deficient,  if 
we  are  ever  to  hope  for  the  corresponding  mental  activity. 


Lditorial 

MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER'S  gift  of  $32,000,000  to  the 
General  Education  Board  is  an  act  of  national,  and  we  might 
say  international  importance.  Its  significance  can  scarcely  be  grasped, 
even  by  the  most  elastic  imagination.  It  is  not  only  of  profound  in- 
terest to  the  present  generation,  but  it  will  also  set  in  operation  forces 
that  will  enrich  the  nation  and  uplift  humanity  long  after  every  soul 
now  living  upon  earth  shall  have  departed  and  new  generations  assumed 
the  management  of  mundane  affairs.  Yet  to  the  average  citizen  the 
wretclied  revelations  of  the  Thaw  trial  appear  to  be  of  more  interest 
than  this  munificent  and  beneficent  gift. 

The  greatness  of  the  sum  thus  dedicated  to  the  highest  interests  can 
be  better  sensed  if  we  note  the  fact  that  it  is  larger  than  the  entire  in- 
come of  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  for  the  year 
1904-05.  We  understand  that  the  money  is  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board  and  the  trustees.  It  is  a 
large  responsibility ;  but  the  educational  world  has  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  ability,  probity  and  good  judgment  of  those  who  are  at 
present  filling  these  offices.  Nevertheless,  6ince  this  is  a  national 
organization  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  we  believe  that  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  General  Education  Board  to  include  in  its  list  of 
trustees  and  officers  a  strong,  influential  name  from  each  large  section 
of  the  country.  At  present  we  understand  that  New  England  is  not 
thus  represented.  New  England  has  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions  whose  efficiency  could  be  greatly  increased  by  the  judicious 
use  of  larger  income.  Her  past  record  as  a  nursery  of  intellectual  and 
scholarly  movements  and  her  still  extensive  influence  on  the  scholastic 
life  of  the  country  would  seem  to  entitle  her  to  such  representation. 
But  in  any  case  she  and  all  other  sections  will  rejoice  that  such  a  splen- 
did addition  has  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  nation  for  the 
higher  training  of  its  young  men  and  women. 

THE  badness  of  the  bad  boy  usually  roots  itself  in  the  home.  A 
real  incorrigible  seldom  comes  from  a  home  where  there  is  wise 
and  loving  parental  government.  This  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
facts  about  such  cases.  Where  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  parents 
can  be  secured  no  incorrigible  is  past  hope.  But  even  where  this 
powerful  influence  cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  teacher  must  make 
a  patient  efEort  in  behalf  of  the  bad  boy  ;  and  behind  that  effort  is  the 
incentive  of  the  great  satisfaction  which  always  comes  from  the  saving 
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of  that  which  is  lost.  No  greater  joy  can  ever  come  to  a  teacher,  or  for 
that  matter  to  anyone,  than  the  joy  of  saving  a  human  character  from 
wreck  and  ruin  and  directing  a  life  into  channels  of  noble  usefulness 
and  service.  A  teacher  who^  does  this  in  even  a  single  instance  demon- 
strates his  own  success  and  the  greatness  of  his  calling.  The  problem 
of  the  bad  boy  calls  for  rare  tact  and  sublime  patience  in  the  teacher. 
The  days  of  the  birch  rod  are  practically  over,  whether  we  individually 
approve  or  disapprove  of  its  abandonment.  The  spark  of  goodness  is 
in  the  worst  of  incorrigibles  and  it  must  be  found  and  fanned  into 
flame  by  kindness  and  personal  psychic  influences.  The  task  must 
never  be  abandoned.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  ultimately  to 
separate  the  worst  boys  from  the  others  and  give  them  a  special  school 
or  a  special  room,  with  an  expert  teacher.  But  this  should  be  a  last 
resort.  We  give  up  too  easily.  Probably  some  poor  tired-out,  dis- 
couraged reader  will  say  that  this  will  do  well  enough  for  an  editorial 
theory,  but  that  we  should  just  be  '^  up  against"  his  particular  bad  boy 
upon  whom  has  been  expended  unlimited  energies  and  inexhaustible 
resources.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  this  case.  But  the  object  of 
this  editorial  is  to  say,  ^^  Make  yet  another  effort;  study  the  boy  still 
further;  try  a  different  appeal."  For  success  is  often  nearest  when  it 
appears  most  remote  and  there  must  be  some  way  to  reach  that  boy. 
The  reward  will  be  worth  the  effort,  however  great  or  long  continued. 

TEACHERS  can  and  should  do  a  great  deal  for  their  pupils  be- 
sides that  which  is  put  down  in  the  curriculum  and  described  in 
the  text-books.  The  great  aim  of  all  teaching,  viz.,  to  make  the 
pupil  an  efficient,  cultured  and  happy  contributor  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  and  nothing  which  will  contribute 
to  this  end  should  be  regarded  as  trivial.  We  desire  to  speak  in  this 
paragraph  of  a  point  at  which  all  teachers  can  be  of  real  service,  but 
which  many  never  seem  to  think  of  nor  to  consider  of  any  moment  or 
as  belonging  in  their  province.  It  is  the  matter  of  voice  culture.  The 
human  voice  is  as  susceptible  to  improvement  as  the  hand  or  the  eye 
or  the  brain  or  any  other  organ.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  use  it.  There  are  nerves  and  muscles  in  the  vocal  organs  that 
must  be  trained  and  developed  to  be  of  greatest  efficiency  and  service. 
There  is  a  healthful  and  a  harmful  way  of  breathing  while  talking. 
And,  most  obvious  of  all,  there  are  tones  which  should  be  suppressed 
and  others  which  should  be  cultivated.  What  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  melodious,  winning  voice  of  good  variety  and  compass,  adapted  to 
a  wide  range  of  expression  of  thought  and  emotion  !  What  is  more 
painful  than  loud,  harsh  or  nasal  tones,  either  in  reading,  making  an 
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address  or  in  conversation  !  For  the  sake  of  the  teacher, — constantly 
subjected  to  nerve-strain ;  and  of  the  other  pupils,— obliged  to  study 
in  the  room  where  others  are  reciting;  and  of  the  child  himself;  and 
of  the  public, — who  must  make  a  place  for  him  after  graduation,  let 
the  wise  and  thoughtful  teacher  '<  call  down  "  the  pupil  who  screams 
every  time  he  speaks,  or  who  drones  when  he  reads,  or  who  commits 
any  other  of  the  hundred  and  one  errors  that  show  themselves  so  com- 
monly in  the  phonics  of  the  schoolroom. 

AN  event  took  place  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  on  February  9,  which 
should  be  widely  heralded  and  in  which  every  faithful  teacher 
should  find  encouragement  and  inspiration.  It  was  a  celebration,  en* 
tered  into  by  the  whole  town  with  enthusiasm,  in  honor  of  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  Albert  Gardner  Boyden,  a  beloved  teacher  for  over  half  a 
century,  and  for  nearly  that  length  of  time  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Bridgewater.  At  a  town  meeting  some  weeks  before, 
his  native  town  of  Walpole  voted  to  celebrate  in  a  fitting  way  the  edu- 
cational and  intellectual  influence  of  this  ^' grand  old  man"  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday.  A  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  S.  Bird,  J.  E;  Plimpton,  M.  T.  McCarthy,  F.  W. 
Kingman,  and  A.  F.  Boyden,  who  right  royally  carried  out  the  pro- 
gram. Life-long  friends  of  Mr.  Boyden  were  present  to  offer  congratu- 
lations. Sixty  old  pupils,  now  masters  or  sub-masters  of  public  schools 
in  Boston,  were  invited.  Over  five  thousand  pupils  have  come  under 
his  instruction  and  the  school  has  grown  during  his  administration  from 
a  valuation  of  $10,000  to  $500,000.  Besides  the  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents*and  college  professors  who  have  been  sent  out  from  under  his 
direct  care,  others  have  become  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  busi- 
^ness  men.  His  influence  has  been  world  wide.  We  recognize  and 
applaud  and  fdte  our 'generals  and  statesmen.  Why  not  our  great 
teachers,  who  are  public  servants  even  more  truly  than  those  who  go 
forth  to  war  or  who  enact  our  laws  }  This  celebration  was  a  just  trib- 
ute to  a  great  personality.  More  than  this,  it  was  a  fitting  recognition 
of  the  now  established  fact  that  teaching  is  a  profession  on  a  par  with 
the  other  professions  most  honored  among  men. 

EDITORS  receive  many  interesting  and  odd  communications  from 
perplexed  correspondents.  Since  '  ^  variety  is  the  spice  of  life  " 
these  sometimes  serve  as  seasoning  for  the  otherwise  dull  routine  of 
the  editorial  sanctum.  Not  infrequently  someone's  dilemma,  or  his 
naive  if  not  intentional  heart  revelation,  furnishes  an  excellent  text  on 
which  to  base  some  editorial  moralizings  which  are  doubtless  a  relief 
to  the  editor  himself,  even  though  they  may  prove  a  burden  to  the  long- 
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suffering  reader.  Here  is  a  delightfully  brief  inquiry  which  we  recently 
received  in  the  morning  mail,  "My  dear  Sir:  If  you  will  name  three 
ways  or  recommend  three  books  to  enable  one  to  probably  become  a 
public  speaker  the  same  will  be  appreciated.  Trusting  you  will,  I 
remain,  etc."  Why  did  this  correspondent  choose  the  number  three 
as  the  limit  of  possible  forensic  instruction  ?  Was  it  the  old  idea  of 
the  completeness  of  three-ness  ?  Would  it  not  be  delightful  if  we  could 
solve  all  the  problems  of  education  thus  summarily?  How  nice  if  we 
could  send  off  a  brief  note  some  morning  and  in  reply  receive  a  perfect 
formula  for  the  attainment  of  goodness,  or  of  beauty,  or  of  riches! 
Meditating  on  the  great  blessedness  of  being  an  editor  if  we  could  only 
render  such  services,  we  essayed  to  '^make  a  bluff  at  it"  in  this 
instance  and  here  is  our  perfect  three-ply  formula  for  the  attainment 
of  eloquence : — 

First,  Keep  well. 

Second,  Know  something. 

Third,  Tell  it  simply. 

We  will  thank  anyone  for  a  fuller  solution  of  the  problem  in  as 
brief  a  compass,  and  when  received  we  will  pass  it  on  to  our  corre- 
spondent. 


Jk 


Communication 

IMPERFECTIONS    IN    MODERN    LANGUAGE   TEXTS 

In  looking  over  some  recent  editions  of  Modern  Language  texts  I 
was  much  impressed  by  the  number  of  inaccurate  and  absurdly  super- 
fluous explanatory  statements  that  I  found.  For  instance,  Mr.  Allpress, 
in  his  edition  of  Heyse's  *'  Kolberg"(p.  i8, 1.  2,  note),  takes  the  trouble 
to  explain  that  "  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  von  Schiller  was  one  of 
Germany's  greatest  poets,  author  of  many  plays,  such  as  Kabale  und 
Liebe,  Don  Karlos,"  etc.  As  the  text  is  expressly  labeled  ^'  ad- 
vanced," probably  all  the  students  who  have  to  do  with  it  will  already 
have  read  a  number  of  Schiller's  plays. 

It  is  certainly  inconsistent  to  translate  simple  words,  such  as  ^^eine 
Notschreiy  eine  Anklage^^^  and  in  the  line  immediately  preceding  to 
leave  without  explanation  an  expression  like  ^^Das  deutsche  Drama  in 
den  litterarischen  Bewegungen  der  Gegenwart^*^  as  Mr.  Schmidt  does 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Sudermann's  '* Johannes."  The  same  editor 
explains  that  the  '^Jordan  is  the  largest  and  most  famous  river  in  Pal 
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estine  (p.  8,  1.  14,  note),  and  calls  attention  (p.  4,  1.  i,  note)  to  the 
use  of  "  was*'  for  '*  warum,"  an  idiom  probably  first  and  oftenest  met 
with  in  a  reading  course. 

In  Delbos'  edition  of  Piron's  La  M^tromamie  (p.  120,  1.  2,  note), 
may  be  found  the  following,  ^^va  chercher  ta  maitresse  et  Vinstruis — 
this  inversion  of  the  pronoun  was  very  common  in  the  seventeenth 
century."  The  inversion  is  very  uncommon  at  any  time  except  when, 
as  here,  two  intransitive  imperatives  occur  together;  and  the  practice 
of  placing  the  object  of  the  second  before  it,  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  seventeenth  century^mong  good  writers.  See  Musset  (1810- 
1857),  ^*' Poet e  pr ends  ton  luth  et  me  donne  un  baiser.**  If  the  editor 
means  to  imply  that  Piron  inverts  the  order  by  virtue  of  being  a  seven- 
teenth century  writer,  we  may  note  that  Plron  was  born  in  1690,  and 
so  probably  did  most  of  his  writing  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
curious  instance  of  inaccuracy  is  in  Holt's  catalogue  (p.  121),  where 
Mueller's  ^^ Deutsche  Liebe "  is  described  as  the  story  of  the  writer's 
"  wooing  of  a  frail  English  girl."  Upon  reading  the  book  I  found 
nothing  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  '*  Maria  "  of  the  story 
is  English  except  the  incidental  reference  to  a  mutual  interest  in  English 
literature. 

And  then  there  is  a  whole  generation  of  texts  (elementary,  usually) 
which  assume  the  function  of  the  dictionary  and  translate  single  words, 
and  often  not  uncommon  ones,  in  the  notes.  As  examples :  A.  A. 
Macdonnall's  Auerbach's  '*Aufwache,"  Roquette's  "  Der  Gefrorene 
Kuss,"  and  Lebon's  France's  '*Abeille."  It  would  seem  far  better  for 
the  notes  to  concern  themselves  with  the  more  difficult  idioms  and 
leave  simple  words  to  the  dictionary,  which  must  be  used  in  any  case 
when  the  texts  are  without  vocabularies. 

This  list  was  taken  in  a  comparatively  short  course  of  reading,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  could  be  very  much  increased  by  a  systematic  investi- 
gation. There  could  be  no  objection  to  notes  being  comprehensive ; 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  smaller  institutions  they  have  to  do  duty  for 
compendious  grammar,  etymological  dictionary,  encyclopedia  and 
history,  but  one  might  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  consistent  and 
accurate. 

Kenneth  Kaufman, 

'Southwestern  Normal  School^  Weatherford^  Okla, 


Foreign  Notes 

ENGLAND — ^THK   SUFFRAGE   MOVEMENT 

In  spite  of  the  extreme  tactics  employed  by  the  woman  suffragists 
in  England,  the  cause  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  that  kingdom. 
Among  recent  converts  are  included  Mrs.  Creighton,  widow  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  London,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  The  former 
attributes  the  change  in  her  opinions  to  a  conviction  that  the  interests 
of  working  women  would  be  promoted  by  the  franchise.  Mrs. 
Webb,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Fawcett,  stated  that  she  had  changed  her 
attitude  on  the  ground  that  the  growing  consciousness  among  women 
of  their  obligations  ought  to  find  some  appropriate  channel  for  public 
expression.  , 

In  Scotland  the  suffrage  movement  has  taken  a  more  sober  tone 
than  in  England.  The  committee  of  women  graduates  of  the  Scottish 
universities  claimed  for  women  graduates  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
parliamentary  elections  of  the  Scottish  universities.  The  case  was 
argued  in  July  last  in  the  Court  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  before  Lord 
Salvesen,  who  decided  against  the  claim.  The  committee  of  women 
graduates  at  once  appealed,  and  the  case  will  probably  be  heard  in  the 
Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Session  within  the  next  two  months.  If 
this  is  unsuccessful  it  will  still  be  possible  to  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

CO-OPERATION    BETWEEN   LIBRARIES   AND   ^CHOOLS 

Efforts  for  promoting  relations  between  libraries  and  schools  are 
rapidly  extending  in  England.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers 
in  this  cause  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Hand,  the  Chief  Librarian  of  Leeds.  Re- 
cently Mr.  Hand  has  devised  a  simple  method  of  inducing  children 
who  are  leaving  school  to  keep  up  their  relations  with  the  libraries. 
He  suggests  that  the  name  and  address  of  each  child  on  leaving  school 
should  be  sent  to  the  librarian.  He  would  then  send  a  circular  to  the 
child  pointing  out  in  simple  language  the  advantages  to  be  had  by 
becoming  a  borrower  and  reader  of  its  books.  This  would  be  a  suc- 
cessful way  of  securing  readers  for  those  juvenile  reading  rooms  which 
are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  essential  parts  of  the  equipment  of  a 
public  library. 

This  same  librarian  also  started  the  experiment  of  having  groups  of 
children  brought  to  the  library  to  enjoy  an  hour's  silent  reading  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher.  A  book  is  selected  for  each  child  by  the 
teacher ;  as  it  passes  into  the  room  the  book  is  handed  to  the  child, 
who  then  takes  a  seat  and  sits  down  to  read.     When  the  meaning  of  a 
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word  or  explanation  of  a  reference  is  wanted,  the  lifting  of  the  hand 
brings  the  teacher,  who  then  provides  the  dictionary  or  the  reference 
volume,  and  instructs  the  child  how  to  use  the  book  in  order  to  find 
the  answer  needed.     The  '^  silent  hour"  of  reading  is  part  of  the  school 

■ 

time-table,  and  counts  for  purposes  of  the  government  grant  to  the 
school. 

GERMANY 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Experimental  Psy- 
chology established  in  Berlin  on  October  i,  1906,  an  institution  for 
practical  psychology  and  psychological  research.  The  new  institution 
is  not  intended  as  a  psychological  laboratory,  nor  as  a  rival  to  the 
existing  psychological  institute,  but  rather  as  a  central  office  for  the 
organization  of  general  research  and  for  collecting  and  systematizing 
the  results  of  psychological  research.  It  will  not  only  bring  together 
reports,  but  associate  together  the  representatives  of  practical  work. 

'  UNIVERSITY   OF   LEIPSIC 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  donated  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  5,000  M. 
($[,ooo)  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  devoted  to  the  history 
of  civilization  and  general  history.  This  seminary  was  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lamprecht. 

FRANCE 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  also  placed  a  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  income  from  which,  12,500  francs,  will  be  granted,  under 
the  name  of  scholarships  (bourses  d'etudes),  to  students  and  savants 
intending  to  make  researches  in  the  laboratory  of  general  physics 
lately  established  by  Pierre  Currie.  The  "bourses  des  Currie  "  will 
be  available  for  savants  and  students  of  all  nationalities  who  have 
given  proof  of  scientific  merit. 

INDIA 

The  impulse  given  by  Lord  Curzon  to  educational  reform  in  India 
is  still  operating  under  his  successor.  Among  the  subjects  to  which 
particular  attention  has  been  drawn  is  the  need  of  better  methods  of 
imparting  the  English  language  to  the  natives.  As  this  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  ourselves  in  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  recently 
acquired  possessions,  the  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  special- 
ists under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Educational  Department  deserve 
our  attention. 

In  particular  should  be  noted  a  report  by  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Eraser, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Deccan  College,  Poona  (India), 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  modern  methods  of  teaching 
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English  in  Germany,  and  who  draws  from  this  investigation  many 
practical  recommendations  for  the  conduct  of  the  same  study  in  India. 
After  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  importance  of  phonetic  drill  as 
the  basis  for  imparting  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  language,  he 
presents  a  summary  of  the  present  method  of  teaching  the  English 
language  in  German  schools.  The  particular  points  brought  out  in 
this  summary  are  as  follows  : — 

*'In  the  schools  more  and  tnore  attention  is  directed  to  pronuncia- 
tion, fluency  and  expressive  emphasis,  not  only  in  the  lower  but  in  all 
classes.  The  teaching  of  a  phonetic  script,  though  not  forbidden,  has 
generally  been  abandoned.  But  the  teaching  of  phonetics  has  spread 
<even  into  the  universities  and  shows  the  best  results.  Practice  in  con- 
versation is  now  a  feature  of  all  grades.  The  conversations  are  sug- 
-gested  partly  by  the  readings,  partly  by  common  objects  or  occurrences, 
and  by  maps,  pictures,  etc.,  with  which  the  schoolroom  is  for  this 
purpose  supplied.  "  Very  rightly  is  the  warning  added :  '  These  con- 
versations must  not  crystallize  into  a  lifeless  interchange  of  question 
and  answer.'"  The  value  of  vocabularies  is  recognized.  Sometimes 
the  pupils  make  vocabularies  suggested  by  a  text-book;  sometimes 
new  words  are  impressed  upon  the  mind  only  through  the  medium  of 
•object  lessons.  The  reading  lesson  now  forms  the  chief  factor  in 
instruction,  and  ^^  at  least  in  the  second  half  of  the  entire  period  of 
education  must  offer  subjects  of  real  worth  treated  in  good  form."  The 
moderation  of  this  behest  shows  that  the  more  perfect  plan  (of  adopt- 
ing sound  subject-matter  from  the  beginning)  has  not  yet  become 
universal,  and  that  its  acceptance  lies  with  the  teacher.  <*  A  new  con- 
•cession  as  regards  the  methods  of  free  translation  is  the  recommenda- 
tion that,  in  place  of  the  translation  into  correct  German,  an  occasional 
<iiscussion  of  the  text  in  the  foreign  tongue  is  permissible.  This 
recommendation  will  bear  good  fruit,  especially  when  modified  by  the 
wise  limitation  which  permits  of  such  a  discussion  only  so  far  as  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  teacher  and  the  development  of  the  pupils 
insure,  in  the  course  of  the  procedure,  the  full  disclosure  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  passage."  The  teaching  of  grammar  is  no  longer 
inductive — a  second  concession  to  the  old  method.  Translation  into 
the  foreign,  though  it  still  finds  a  place,  is  subordinated  to  original 
composition. 

The  entire  report,  which  forms  Volume  IV  of  the  series  of  Occa- 
sional Reports  issued  by  the  Director  General  of  Education  in  India, 
will  repay  careful  study. 

A.  T.  s. 


Book  Notices 

The  Teacblns  of  Mathematics.  By  J.  W.  A.  Young.  This  is  the  latest 
issue  in  the  American  Teachers*  Series  and  not  the  least  valuable  in  point  of 
interest,  timeliness,  and  thoroughness.  Dr.  Young,  who  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics  in  the  Universitj  of  Chicago,  has  made 
an  exhaustive  search  not  only  into  the  historj  of  mathematical  teaching  but  of 
methods  and  modes,  setting  forth  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  with  a  definite* 
ness  and  clearness  that  invites  the  attention  of  the  reader  perforce.  While  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  extensive,  yet  one  searches  long  before 
discovering  many  books  treating  on  the  pedagogy  of  the  teaching  of  mathe* 
matics.  Hence  Dr.  Young's  work  will  find  acceptance  not  alone  among  normal 
schools  but  with  those  actually  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  A 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  titles  of  the  book  will  disclose  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
and  study :  The  Study  of  the  Pedagogy  of  Mathematics ;  Purpose  and  Value  of 
the  Study  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools ;  Methods  and  Modes ;  the  Heu- 
ristic Method;  The  Individual  Mode;  the  Perry  Movement;  Preparation  of 
Teachers;  Material  Equipment;  the  Curriculum  in  Mathematics;  the  Teaching 
of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  Limits,  etc.  To  each  of  these  chapters 
there  is  prefixed  a  bibliography  that  seems  to  be  exhaustive  and  complete.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  considered  Dr.  Young  brings  the  fullest 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  topic  but  of  the  various  methods  by  which  this  topic 
has  been  taught.  His  inquiry  covers  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  in  his  studies  of  methods  he  presents  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
modes  of  teaching  that  have  been  or  are  now  in  vogue  in  the  schools,  and  he 
sums  up  the  investigation  with  the  dictum  that  if  the  mode  used  is  such  that 
the  pupil  makes  no  more  progress  than  he  would  have  made  without  the 
teacher,  this  on  the  face  of  matters  condemns  that  mode  under  those  circum- 
stances, whether  it  be  the  examination  mode,  or  the  recitation,  or  the  lecture,  or 
the  genetic,  or  the  individual,  or  the  laboratory  mode.  For  modes  are  but 
means;  that  mode  is  in  any  instance  the  best  which  in  that  instance  advances 
the  pupil  most  toward  the  real  ends  of  his  study  of  mathematics,  the  teacher 
being  an  active  agent  in  this  progress. 

In  the  chapter  on  teaching  arithmetic  Dr.  Young  gives  not  only  to  prospec- 
tive but  to  experienced  teachers  information  of  the  highest  worth  both  as  to 
modes  and  subject-value.  He  does  not  believe  the  school  child  is  too  young  to 
be  able  to  reason;  holding  the  child-mind  to  be  very  logical,  he  would  have  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  taught  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  child's  career  in 
school,  with  this  proviso  that  the  child  be  given  the  thing  and  not  the  formula- 
tion when  attempting  to  reason  or  measure  in  number.  Altogether  in  matter, 
manner,  and  fact  Dr.  Young's  book  is  most  admirable.  It  is  one  that  all 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  own  and  study,  for  it 
brings  new  light  upon  a  subject  that  most  teachers  believe  to  be  sufficiently 
illuminated  for  their  needs.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

introduction  to  Philosophy.  By  George  Stuart  Fullerton.  This  excellent 
work  aims  to  tell  what  philosophy  is,  to  explain  the  nature  of  reflective  think- 
ing, and  to  show  how  it  differs  from  common  thought,  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  main  problems  with  which  philosophers  have  felt  called  upon  to  deal,  to 
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give  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  types  of  philosophical  doctrine, 
to  indicate  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  so-called  philosophical  sciences, 
and  to  show  that  the  study  of  philosophy  is  of  value  to  everyone.  With  such  a 
scope  for  his  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  author,  who  is  professor  of  philosophy  in  Columbia  University,  has  made  a 
work  that  will  appeal  strongly  alike  to  the  undergraduate  student  and  tq  the 
casual  reader.  The  book  has  been  made  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible  in  order 
that  no  unnecessary  difficulties  should  be  placed  in  the  path  of  those  entering 
upon  the  road  of  philosophical  reflection.  Dr.  Fullerton  is  eminently  pacific  in 
his  consideration  of  the  various  types  of  doctrine ;  he  believes  that  there  is  a 
real  external  world  presented  in  our  experience,  but  the  chief  object  of  the  book 
is  not  to  advocate  that  particular  type  of  doctrine;  rather  it  is  to  set  forth  the 
chief  topics  in  the  science,  and  to  blaze  out  the  early  path  leading  into  the  lim- 
itless field  of  speculation.  The  book  is  most  heartily  commended  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  philosophy,  but  fear  to  find  the  study  *'  dry,*'  abstract 
and  dull.  Dr.  Fullerton's  book  makes  the  matter  interesting  enough  to  catch 
the  attention  of  even  those  who  must  read  hurriedly  and  by  snatches;  it  teaches 
by  concrete  and  practical  illustrations;  and  it  is  alive  and  stimulating  and 
vigorous  on  every  page.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Plane  Qeometry.  By  Edward  R.  Robbins.  The  author's  aim  in  making 
this  new  text-book  in  geometry  was  first  of  all  to  present  a  work  written  dis- 
tinctly for  the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimulate  his  mental  activity,  and 
bring  him  to  the  theorems  and  their  demonstrations  as  early  in  the  study  as 
possible.  The  author  aims  to  explain  rather  than  formally  demonstrate  the 
simple  fundamental  truths;  to  apply  each  theorem  in  the  demonstration  of 
other  theorems  as  promptly  as  possible ;  to  present  a  text  that  will  be  clear, 
consistent,  teachable  and  sound.  There  is  furnished  an  unusally  large  number 
of  originals,  carefully  graded  and  classified,  and  placed  after  the  natural  sub- 
divisions of  the  subject-matter.  The  book  grew  up  in  the  class  room,  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  being  the  senior  mathematical  master  in  the  William  Penn  Charter  School. 
Mr.  Robbins  has  succeeded  in  making  a  text  of  geometry  which  shall  be  im- 
mediately usable  by  the  student,  demanding  of  him  individual  work  and  devel- 
oping clearness  of  thought,  surety  oi  comprehension,'  and  safety  of  progress. 
We  believe  the  book  will  find  distinct  approval  among  teachers  of  geometry. 
American  Book  Company. 

Woodwork.  By  Samuel  E.  Ritchey.  This  is  a  high  school  manual  train- 
ing course  in  woodwork,  and  sets  forth  in  fullest  detail  a  ten  weeks'  course  in 
the  wood  shop  for  carpentry,  wood  turning,  cabinet  making,  and  pattern 
making.  The  course  in  its  entirety  has  been  in  daily  use  for  several  years  in 
the  Richard  T.  Crane  Manual  Training  High  School,  Chicago,  in  which  school 
Mr.  Ritchey  is  an  instructor.  With  the  courses  are  given  studies  on  trees  and 
wood,  and  a  detailed  cost  of  equipment  and  supplies.  The  book  is  really  the 
shop  notebook  of  the  pupil,  furnishing  him  with  such  knowledge  as  the  work 
demands,  and  saving  him  the  time  which  would  be  required  were  he  to  take  it 
down  from  the  instructor's  dictation.  Every  teacher  of  manual  training  will 
find  this  to  be  a  most  suggestive  and  helpful  book.    American  Book  Company. 

Elementary  English  Composition.  By  Tuley  Francis  Huntington.  In 
this  work  the  author  talks  directly  to  the  bojs  and  girls  and  makes  them  feel 
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the  necessity  of  learning  how  to  write  good  English.  The  subject-matter  it 
presented  in  a  waj  that  is  both  fascinating  and  original.  There  are  several 
models  and  suggestive  illustrations  as  well  as  manj  topics  and  exercises  for 
composition  work.  In  a  delightful  manner  the  book  gradually  unfolds  to  the 
student  the  true  methods  of  writing  correct  English.  The  work  is  intended 
and  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  highest  grammar  grades  and  the  lower  high 
school  grades.  This  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  English  teacher 
who  desires  a  text-book  that  will  arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  English 
composition.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  50  cents  net. 

The  Prlocess  of  Manoah  aod  other  Romaatlc  Tales  from  the  Folk- 
lore of  Old  Hawaii.  By  Mrs.  Frank  R,  Day.  Illustrated  by  D.  Howard 
Hitchcock.  Never  was  there  a  land  more  congenial  to  romance,  more  alluring 
to  imaginati3n  and  fancy,  than  Hawaii,  with  its  semi-tropical  valleys,  lofty 
mountains,  pearly  streams,  enchanting  waterfalls,  awe-inspiring  volcanoes, 
and  its  shores  fringed  with  cocoanut  palms,  and  looking  off  upon  the  mys- 
terious and  limitless  ocean.  Here  dwell  a  childlike  race  of  peqple— «ven  now 
after  a  hundred  years  of  civilization  retaining  their  primitive  characteristics, 
and  seeming  in  many  ways  like  children  still.  There  is  real  beauty  and  poetry 
about  many  of  their  legends.  Mrs.  Day  and  the  artist  who  has  interpreted 
with  the  pencil  her  vivid  word-pictures  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  fair 
Hawaii,  and  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  Folk-lore  records  of  the 
world.  This  is  a  book  which  will  interest  children  and  grown  people  alike,  and 
teachers  will  find  it  a  charming  book  for  supplementary  reading.  Paul  Elder 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

A  Brief  History  of  American  Literature.  By  William  P.  Trent.  Pro-  j 
fessor  Trent  (Columbia  University)  is  the  author  of  A  History  of  American 
Literature,  i6o7->i865,  which  is  a  larger  work  than  this  volume.  He  has  here 
presented  a  book  which  is  designed  for  use  in  schools.  It  furnishes  a  condensed 
account  of  the  development  of  American  literature,  those  writers  only  being 
included  who  have  some  real  significance  and  the  greatest  amount  of  space 
being  given  to  those  whose  place  in  our  literature  Is  really  great.  The  para- 
graph headings  in  bold  facial  type  are  an  excellent  feature  and  not  only  help  to 
a  ready  comprehension  of  the  subject  by  the  pupil,  but  also  suggest  topics  for 
essays  and  book  reviews.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  and  an  appendix 
gives  a  chronology  of  American  literature.  It  is  one  of  the  twentieth  century 
text-books  series  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co, 

As  You  Like  it;  Henry  the  Flft.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Edite(ji 
with  notes,  introduction,  glossary,  lists  of  various  readings,  and  selected  criti- 
cisms, by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  These  are  choice  handy 
volumes  in  the  *'  First  Folio  "  Shakespeare  series.  They  are  scholarly  and 
attractive;  and  reproducing  as  they  do  the  original  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
they  present  the  text  at  first  hand,  free  from  the  editorial  changes  of  the  cen- 
turies that  have  passed  since  the  author's  time.  This  set  of  Shakespeare*  works 
when  completed  will  make  a  real  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  master. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

Newer  ideals  of  Peace.    By  Jane  Addams.    In  this  volume  of  essays  we 
have  a  full  statement  of  the  modern  principles  by  which  war  is  to  be  eliminated 
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from  the  world.  The  peace  movement  it  one  of  the  most  hopeful  evidences  of 
the  progress  of  mankind.  It  has  large  promise  for  the  future.  The  author 
studies  the  movement  in  its  social  and  international  aspects.  She  shows  that 
primitive  and  profound  impulses  operate  against  war,  that  new  immigrants 
develop  phenomenal  powers  of  association.  She  points  out  the  influences  that 
make  for  war  and  suggests  remedies.  In  a  thorough  way  she  considers  the 
philosophy  of  the  whole  subject  and  makes  point  after  point  in  reference  to  the 
responsibility  of  legislatures,  governors,  and  other  lawmakers  and  statesmen  in 
whose  power  lies  largely  the  settlement  of  this  great  question.  Every  student 
of  sociology,  every  educator,  every  preacher,  and  every  legislator  should  read 
these  significant  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

Town  and  City  is  the  title  of  Book  III  of  the  Gulick  Hygienic  Series.  By 
Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  This  series  of  books  is  distinctly  modem,  accepting 
the  results  of  recent  scientific  discovery  and  working  out  from  them  to  an 
intelligent  popular  appreciation  of  attainable  health  conditions.  In  the  present 
volume  the  young  reader  is  shown  in  an  interesting  way  his  own  and  every 
citizen's  duty  to  keep  the  city  clean  and  healthful;  to  avoid  polluting  the  streets 
with  foul  or  waste  matter;  sacredly  to  protect  the  pure  water  supply;  to  avoid 
indulgences  in  alcohol  and  tobacco  which  will  injure  himself  and  others.  He 
is  shown  what  pure  food  is  and  how  to  secure  its  purity;  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  diseases;  the  value  of  the  hospital, 
the  dispensary,  and  the  ambulance.  In  fact,  the  teaching  of  the  book  is  so  ad- 
mirable that  we  wonder  the  idea  of  presenting  the  subject  In  this  thorough- 
going manner  to  the  school  children  has  not  been  carried  out  before.  Ginn 
&Co. 

The  Heart  of  Hamlet's  Mystery.  By  Karl  Werder.  Translated  by 
Elizabeth  Wilder.  With  an  introduction  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.  Every  real  student 
of  Shakespeare  will  be  delighted  with  this  profound  and  original  interpretation 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Scholars  and  impersonators  have  laken  all  sorts  of 
views  of  his  inner  motives  and  hardly  a  student  exists  who  has  not  several 
times  changed  his  opinion  of  the  real  psychology  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 
No  less  a  scholar  than  Hudson,  who,  in  1873,  had  taken  the  ground  that  insan- 
ity was  the  real  explanation,  adopted  ten  years  later  the  Klein- Werder  theory 
that  Hamlefs  inaction  and  procrastination  were  forced  upon  him  by  circum- 
stances outside  of  himself  and  were  not  subjective.  It  is  well  that  a  good 
translation  of  this  brilliant  essay  has  been  given  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  Arthur  Fairbanks.  For  more 
than  two  thousand  years  Greek  Mythology  has  been  the  subject  of  systematic 
treatises,  but  even  so  old  and  familiar  a  subject  has  been  excellently  restated  in 
this  book  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  generation  of  readers.  The  most 
important  reason  for  studying  classical  myths  is  the  influence  they  have  exerted 
on  literature  and  art.  In  this  volume  will  be  noted  the  influence  of  the  less 
recent  investigations,  and  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  nature  of  each 
god  as  it  appears  in  myth  and  the  systematic  use  of  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
to  interpret  mythology.  The  myths  of  the  various  gods  and  heroes  are  nicely 
classified  and  very  pleasingly  ^described.  There  are  copious  illustrations,  de- 
picting the  art,  life,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.    This  book  is  adapted  for 
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class  use  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
teachers  and  students  who  wish  a  twentieth  century  treatise  on  mjthologj. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

Herodotus,  HUtoriM,  Books  I-Ill.  Translated  bj  G.  Woodrouffe  Harris, 
B.A..  This  little  book,  edited  bj  Dr.  Emil  Reich,  Is  gotten  up  in  elegant  style 
in  half  leather.  The  translator  has  succeeded  well  in  reproducing  the  beauty  of 
the  style  and  following  the  spirit  of  the  historian.  His  object  is  to  make  a 
translation  easily  readable  and  entertaining  to  the  man  in  the  street.  For  one 
who  wishes  to  take  up  Herodotus  in  a  leisure  hour  at  home,  or  on  the  train, 
here  is  an  ideal  volume.  Swan,  Sonnenschetn  &  Co.,  Limited,  London.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

American  Problems.  By  James  H.  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.  These  essays 
and  addresses  are  arranged  in  three  groups :  Ideals,  Sociological  and  Educa- 
tional Problems.  In  the  first  group  the  author  states  that  the  real  problems 
are  not  commercial,  political  or  military;  but  are  ethical,  sociological  and 
educational.  **  A  great  struggle  is  now  going  on,"  he  says,  '*  between  justice 
and  selfishness.  Soon  it  will  be  fashionable  to  be  honest."  In  the  second 
group  he  discusses  the  sociological  questions.  He  says :  **  In  order  to  eradicate 
crime  the  children  must  be  educated.  To  improve  society^  the  individual  must 
be  improved.  The  hope  of  progress  is  not  in  legislation  but  in  character.  Social- 
ism is  not  now  possible,  the  race  is  too  selfish.  America  most  needs  among  her 
citizens  right  motives  and  a  vigorous  will  and  a  class  of  men  willing  to  render 
public  service  not  merely  for  pecuniary  reward,  but  under  a  strict  code  of  honor 
and  with  a  sense  of  duty."  In  the  third  group  he  deals  with  educational  prob- 
lems and  makes  several  suggestions  concerning  the  courses  of  study  in  second- 
ary schools.  He  would  have  more  electives  and  give  the  student  more  freedom 
of  choice.  The  present  courses  allow  only  a  small  per  cent  of  students  to  com- 
plete their  high  school  education.  America  should  have  an  American  college 
with  courses  of  study  and  training  that  meet  the  needs  of  Americans.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  great  post-graduate  institution  should  be  established,  a  national 
university  which  should  stand  as  an  ideal  interest  to  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  book  are  so  lofty,  American  ideals  are  so 
well  portrayed  that  these  essays  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to  thinking  people  who 
are  striving  to  carry  human  progress  to  a  higher  plane.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.    Price,  $x.20  net. 

Practical  Zoology.  By  Alvin  Davison,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  This  is  an  elementary 
text-book  treating  of  the  structure,  life-history  and  relations  ot  animals.  A 
comparatively  small  amount  of  laboratory  work  is  indicated  and  the  animals  to 
be  used  are  such  as  may  be  secured  almost  anywhere.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  secure  material  for  study  will  find  in  the  illustrations  excellent  substitutes. 
Much  time  and  expense  have  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  are  more  accurate  than  drawings.  The  subject  has  been  so  treated 
as  to  adapt  the  book  to  schools  for  a  half  or  a  whole  year. 

The  subject-matter  is  very  clearly  and  concisely  written  and  there  is  such  a  large 
variety  of  animal  life  described  that  teachers  may  select  certain  lines  of  study. 
We  have  very  carefully  read  this  work  and  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
teachers  looking  for  a  practical  text-book  on  zoology.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 
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Humorous  Monologues.  By  Mayme  Riddle  Bitnej.  The  author  gives  on 
the  title  page  an  additional  description  of  her  work  to  the  purport  that  the  book 
^contains  original  monologues  designed  for  the  use  of  the  amateur  and  the  pro- 
fessional monologist,  and  adds  that  the  volume  is  particularly  suitable  for 
ladies.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  demand  for  material  of  this  kind.  The  entire 
contents  of  this  volume,  as  may  be  inferred,  is  in  light  vein  and  calculated  to 
make  the  hearers  smile.  Those  seeking  pure  amusement,  without  reference  to 
instruction,  will  find  what  they  wish  in  this  25  cent  paper-covered  volume; 
In  similar  vein  we  have  Tableaux  and  Scenic  Readings ;  suitable  for  all  ages. 
By  Marie  Irish.  These  volumes,  as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
are  published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago,  111. 

Little  Talks  on  School  Management.  By  Randall  N.  Saunders.  This 
little  volume  of  sixty-eight  pages  can  be  slipped  into  the  pocket  by  any  teacher 
and  can  be  read  at  odd  moments.  The  talks  are  on  practical  subjects  on  which 
there  is  need  of  thought  and  instruction.  They  will  help  the  inexperienced 
teacher  to  grip  her  work.  They  hold  up  a  not  impossible  ideal,  in  an  attractive 
way,  and  should  stimulate  each  reader  to  a  higher  degree  of  success  in  school 
management.  There  is  a  neat  and  well-deserved  little  dedication  to  Mr.  Ossian^ 
Lang  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  educational  services.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

A  Treatise  on  Rocks,  Rock-Weathering,  and  Soils.  By  George  B. 
Merrill.  Professor  Merrill  is  Head  Curator  of  Geology  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  and  also  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  George  Washington 
University,  and  the  author  of  several  works  in  his  chosen  field  of  science.  As 
a  specialist  he  brings  together  in  this  volume,  in  systematic  form,  the  results  of 
much  study  of  rock-degeneration  and  soil-formation.  It  is  a  branch  of  science 
which  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  times,  owing  to  the  introduction  and  the 
improvement  of  the  microscope  and  the  advance  of  chemistry.  The  commer- 
cial spirit  has  also  stimulated  research  because  in  our  great  country  there  is 
such  a  close  relation  between  this  subject  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  mining; 
but  the^«pirit  of  scholarship  rather  than  of  commercialism  dominates  Professor 
Mernll's  volume.  It  will  certainly  be  an  authority,  and  it  is  a  worthy  contri* 
bution  to  the  steadily  growing  results  of  American  scholarship.  Numerous 
illustrations  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  The  Macmillan  Com* 
pany.    Price,  $6.00  net. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief.  By  James  Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Williams  College.  The  science  of 
psychology  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  great  facts  of  religious 
experience  are  as  old  as  history.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  by  several 
different  writers  in  applying  the  psychological  method  to  the  study  of  such  facts 
as  conversion,  mysticism,  revivals,  etc.  The  author  modestly  claims  only  **to 
help  break  ground  in  this  rich  but  rather  neglected  field."  He  studies  the 
nature  of  belief  in  a  God  or  gods  and  the  basis  of  this  belief.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  psychological,  including  two  chapters;  one  on  the  elements  of 
psychic  life  and  the  other  on  the  nature  of  belief;  part  two  is  historical,  tracing 
the  growth  of  religious  belief  among  primitive  peoples  in  India,  in  Israel  and 
disclosing  three  phases  of  Christian  belief;  part  three  presents  the  status  of 
religious  belief  at  the  present  time.  The  book  is  one  which  will  furnish  much 
food  for  thought  to  theological  students  and  ministers,  as  well  as  to  general 
students  of  psychology  and  religion.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $1.50 
net. 
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One  of  the  best  roluxnes  of  Songs  for  Schools  which  we  have  seen  is  that 
bearing  this  title,  compiled  bj  Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth  of  the  Teachers*^ 
College,  Columbia  Universitj,  with  accompaniments  written  bj  Harvejr  Worth- 
ington  Loomis  and  B.  D.  Allen.  About  one  hundred  songs  are  given  with  the 
aim  of  expressing  the  '^united  social  life  of  the  school."  The  first  half  treats 
of  national,  folk  and  college  songs  and  the  second  half  of  sacred  songs.  The 
latter  are  set  to  modern  tunes  which  have  demonstrated  their  value  and  popu- 
larity. The  number  contained  in  the  volume  is  not  more  than  can  be  sung  fre- 
quently enough  to  become  familiar.  The  book  is  of  reasonable  dimensions  for 
convenient  use.  We  can  hardlj  over-estimate  the  value  of  united  singing  in 
promoting  school  spirit  and  the  general  physical  and  moral  life  of  the  pupils. 
The  price  is  so  reasonable  that  enough  copies  can  be  afforded  by  any  good' 
school  to  enable  each  pupil  to  familiarize  himself  with  both  words  and  music. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

'One  Hundred  and  One  Mexican  Dishes*  Compiled  by  May  E.  South- 
worth.  This  is  an  artistically  printed  little  cook  book,  with  some  very  apetix- 
ing  recipes  that  make  one's  mouth  water, — if  he  Is  a  Mexican.  Read  it  just, 
before  dinner  and  then  take  it  home  to  the  domestic  department  and  It  will 
greatly  enhance  human  happiness.    Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, State  of  New  York,  Supplementary  Volume,  1905,  and  the  regular 
Annual  Report  for  1906.  These  two  volumes  show  an  extensive  and  intelligent 
activity  of  the  constituted  educational  authorities  within  the  state.  As  ia 
usually  the  case  in  such  volumes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  specialized  food  for 
thought  ahd  In  this  case  it  is  fully  up  to  the  modern  standard  of  the  "  pure 
food  movement."  The  supplementary  volume  contains  a  complete  account  of 
the  general  school  laws,  together  with  special  acts  relating  to  school  adminis- 
tration. A  full  index  accompanies  this  statement.  Both  volumes  are  illus- 
trated with  full-page  views,  charts,  etc  There  are  important  statistical  tables. 
The  reports  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  have  also  an  able  report  of  the  State 
Boardof  Education  of  Massachusetts,  together  with  the  Sixty-ninth  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  covering  the  year  1904  to  1905;  also  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Report  for  1906  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  which  is  a 
series  of  scientific  studies  in  botany,  handsomely  printed  and  richly  illustrated ; 
also  Report  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Building  and  Grounds  at  Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 


Periodical  Notes 

* 
The  March  Everybody* t  jpreserveft  its  customary  fair  balance  between  inlomiation  and  enter- 
tainment.    *'  The  Needless  Slaughter  by  Street  Cars,"  by  John  P.  Fox,  is  an  expert  consideration 
of  American  street  railway  conditions. — Evangeline  and  the  real  Acadians  are  interestingly 
treated  in  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly.—^*  Something  for  Our  Boys,  by  their  Brother  Jona. 
than,"  in  Pictorial  Rtvirw  for  March,  is  a  sensible  article. — Bdward  Everett  Hide,  who  celebrates 
his  eighty-fifth  birthday  on  April  3d,  nas  taken  up  the  subject  of  American  club  women  and  their- 
duties  to  the  nation,  in  a  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  the  Woman**  Home  Companion, — 
The  Alaska  Monthly  ATa^ai^iMtf,  published  at  Juneau,  in  the  land  of  glaciers,  makes  the  startling 
announcement  that  one  of  its  stuT  has  discovered  the  long-sought  cause  of  the  Glacial  Period  <» 
the  world,  that  for  fifty  years  has  been  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  geology.— The  Dtlintator  pre- 
sents an  article  on  *'  The  Dawn  of  Womanhood,"  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.     A  woman  of  expeai-. 
ence  advises  girls  on  topics  of  vital  importance  to  tnem. 
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Is  now  reacfy.  It  puts  within  reach  of  students  of  pedagogy  and 
others  the  great  mass  of  exceedingly  valuable  material  which 
has  appeared  in  this  magazine  in  the  past  25  years. 

This  is  the  entire  modern  education  period.  All  the  articles 
in  Education  are  strictly  original ;  it  has  not  been  its  policy  to 
reprint  from  other  periodicals. 

The  discussions  found  in  Education  are  upon  the  most  im- 
portant themes,  and  largely  by  leading  educators. 

If  you  are  preparing  a  paper  or  address  on  any  important 
subject  for  an  educational  meeting,  you  will  probably  find  the  care- 
fully matured  thoughts  of  others  in  some  article  or  articles  in  this 
magazine. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  back  numbers.  By  the  aid  of  this 
^  Index  you  can  discover  the  articles  that  will  be  helpful  to  you,  and 
we  can  probably  supply  them;  price,  35  centg  per  number;  or,  if 
near  a  well^equipped  pedagogical  library,  you  can  consult  the  bound 
volumes  which  are  owned  now  by  Many  Large  Libraries  through- 
out the  country. 

PRICE  OF  THE  INDEX 

In  sheets,  LXIII  pages,  same  size  as  the  magazine,  stitched  and 

all  ready  to  bind  to  match  the  volumes  •        .    $1.50 

Bound  In  plain  black  cloth •      2.00 
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GOING   ABROAD? 

THREE  WAYS 

!•    Alone*  barasBedi  pnzzled,  overcharjced  7 

2.    With  Oie  averaf^  tourist  party*  liurrled,  crowded,  neglected? 

8.    In  the  IDEAIi  WAY— a  select,  congenial  partj,  aa  experienced 

conductor,  associated  travel  with  the  American  Travel  Clnb> 


Travel  Lovers  Tour  6 

Jul7  a  to  September  8— New  York,  Gibraltar,  Naplei,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Florence, 
V«Dicc,  Milan,  Italian  Lake*,  Lucerne,  laterlaken,  B«rae,  Black  Forest,  Heidelberg, 
MayeDce,  The  Rhine,  Cologne,  AmMttdam,  The  Hague,  Antwerp,  BruMeli,  Parii, 
London,  Oxford,  Stratford -on -Avon,  Melroie,  Abbottford,  Edinbutg,  Stirling,  Scot- 
tish Laktt,  TroHichi,  Glasgow,  Ayr,  Carlisle,  Engliih  Lake*.  FumcM  Abbey, 
Cheater,  Lire^pool.  Under  leadenhip  oi  Director  of  the  American  Travel  Club. 
Ten  Weeki'  Tour,  $565.  A  few  vacanciet  in  amall  private  party.  Nine  weeki, 
omitting  Scotland,  $510. 

Scenic — Circular  tour  Italian  Lakes,  steamer  on  Swiss  Lakes  and  Rhine  ooidt,  and 
tteuiier  through  English  and  Scottish  Lakes  and  Trosiachs,  acutnon*  to  Ander- 
matt,  Rigi,  and  Grindelwald.    - 

Comprehensive— ^ An  Ideal  Tour  of  both  the  Continent  and  Great  Britian.  Two 
tours  in  one. 

)  through  the  Galleries,  Museums,  Churches,  Cattedrals, 

This  Tour  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director  of  the  American  Travel  Club. 


Ideal  Vacation,  Tour   11 

July  3   to   August    12— New   York,    Queenstown,   Liverpool,   Chester,    Warwick, 
Stratford -on -Avon.  Shottery,  Oxford,  London,  Hook  of  Holland,  Amsterdam,  Mai- 
ken  Island,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Sttaraer  on  Rhine,  6lack  Forest,  Lucerne, 
Paris,  Boulogne-Sur-Mer,  New  York. 
Similar  parties  sail  June  19  and  26,  and  July  10  and  17 
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The  Vocation  of  the  Teacher 

PRBSIDBNT  WILLIAM  H.    P.    FAUMCK,  BROWN    VNIVBR8ITY,  PROVIDXNCB,  R.   I. 

|VERY  ONE  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
toAlay  is  conscious  of  the  almost  limitless  vitality 
that  is  throbbing  through  the  institutions  and  tasks 
of  the  educational  world.  It  is  a  high  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  be  at  work  in  some  sphere  that 
is  thus  pulsating  with  life.  Some  of  the  callings 
which  once  were  the  finest  possible  expressions 
of  national  life  are  to-day  depleted  of  the  forces 
which  formerly  played  in  and  through  them,  and  seem  now  dry 
and  barren  as  the  beach  when  the  tide  is  out. 

A  friend  of  mine  devoted  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  art  of  wood  engraving.  Just  as  he  had  mastered  it,  and 
was  able  to  render  on  a  wooden  block  the  effects  of  the  finest 
landscape,  suddenly  new  processes  were  introduced,  and  the 
art  of  the  wood  engraver  became  largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
After  twenty  years  of  apprenticeship,  my  friend  found  his  occu- 
pation gone.  Many  of  the  sculptors  of  the  present  day  hold 
that  they  are  representatives  of  an  art  for  which  the  world  does 
not  really  care.  Certainly  it  is  doubtful  if  sculpture  can  ever 
again  be  the  supreme  expression  of  national  life  as  it  was  of 
Greek  life  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  The  number  of  men  to-day 
seeking  to  impress  the  world  through  poetic  creation  and  ex- 
pression is  not  large.     Certainly  poetry,  while  the  world  stands, 
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will  be  one  of  the  supreme  vehicles  for  the  transmission  of  noble 
thought  and  high  emotion.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  many  of  the  American  boys  and  girls  who 
have  recently  been  praising  Liongfellow,  and  reciting  his  verses, 
are  really  ambitious  for  a  career  and  an  art  like  his.  Appar- 
ently, our  most  eager  youth  are  looking  for  other  means  of  in- 
fluencing their  generation. 

But  the  teacher  knows  that  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  modern 
world  are  with  him.  His  work  is  the  center  of  interest,  if  we 
can  judge  from  the  benefactions  that  are  so  constantly  and  gen- 
erously poured  forth.  Not  only  are  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
world  conceiving  it  as  their  bounden  duty  to  distribute  their 
wealth  largely  through  educational  channels,  but  ever}'  one  who 
has  any  claim  at  all  to  recognition  in  our  generation  is  doing 
something  to  promote  the  education  of  the  young.  The  noblest 
buildings,  the  largest  conventions,  and  the  most  vital  periodi- 
cals of  the  country  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  educational 
realm.  All  this  is  heartening  to  the  teacher,  and  all  this  con- 
stitutes a  superb  opportunity  and  an  urgent  responsibility.  We 
must  either  master  these  great  forces  now  pouring  through  the 
educational  task,  or  we  shall  be  mastered  by  them  and  driven 
out  of  our  calling.  We  must  either  be  equal  to  our  unprece- 
dented opportunity  or  give  place  to  worthier  men  and  women 
who  shall  not  be  found  wanting. 

To  discharge  this  responsibility  we  must  constantly  view  our 
calling  as  a  profe9sion  and  not  a  trade.  Trade  is  that  which  a 
man  enters  for  the  sake  of  livelihood ;  profession  is  that  which 
he  enters  for  the  sake  of  public  service.  Trade  is  what  he  does 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  until  he  can  find  something  more 
congenial ;  profession  is  that  with  which  he  intends  to  be  iden- 
tified for  life.  Trade  is  that  into  which  any  one  can  enter,  if  he 
will ;  profession  is  that  into  which  a  man  may  go  only  after 
rigid  inspection  and  prolonged  preparation.  Trade  is  that 
which  knows  only  the  ethics  of  success ;  profession  is  that  in 
which  motive  and  ideal  count  more  than  any  visible  result. 
Trade  makes  every  man  the  rival  of  all  other  traders ;  profes- 
sion makes  every  man  a  colleague  of  all  who  work  beside  him. 

It  therefore  behooves  every  one  of  us,  whether  in  lofty  or  ob- 
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scure  position,  so  to  maintain  our  ideals  and  so  to  do  the  drudg- 
ery that  accompanies  every  worthy  task,  that  we  shall  ennoble 
our  profession  by  our  constant  performance,  and  shall  draw  into 
that  profession  the  most  potent  characters  and  keenest  minds 
from  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  It  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion w|;iether  the  teachers  of  the  next  thirty  years  are  going  to 
be  as  influential  in  the  life  of  the  nation  as  the  teachers  of  the 
last  thirty  years  have  been.  If  they  are  to  be  as  potent,  our 
cities  must  provide  adequate  support,  and  our  present  teachers 
must  steadily  exhibit  the  essential  nobility  and  dignity  of  the 
teacher's  calling. 


Ml 


To  An  Old  Teacher 

FRANCIS  IMOOLD  WALKSR 

To-daj,  M  bj  the  qld  schoolhouse  I  passed, 

I  saw  a  face  where  jrears  of  toll  and  care 

Had  lefl  their  mark,  and  jet  to  me  'twas  fair 
In  memory's  magic  light  upon  it  cast. 
Mjr  bojrhood  years  are  told  again  since  last 

I  thought  her  cruel,  and  lessons  hard  to  learn ; 

Ah  me  I  Fve  found  a  teacher  far  more  stern, 
And  learned  hard  lessons  in  a  school  more  vast. 
God's  richest  blessings  on  thee,  faithful  one, 

Of  that  vast  throng  whose  skill  and  patience  mold 
The  nation's  destiny !    A  service  thine 

Immeasurable,  not  bought  with  paltry  gold. 
When  school  is  out,  and  evening's  first  stars  shine, 

Thou'lt  hear  the  blessed  Master's  voice,  '*  Well  done  I 


Travelers'   E^nglish 

OBOR6S  P.  BAKBR,  PROPBSSOR  OF  XMOLISH,  HARVARD  UNIVXRSXTY 

IVERY  ONE  knows  what  the  term  "Travelers' 
French  "or  "Travelers'  German"  means.  It  is 
that  combination  of  Meisterschaft,  guessing,  and 
Ignorance  which  travelers  abroad  substitute,  either 
from  lack  of  time  or  from  natural  indolence, 
for  correct  use  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  con- 
scious where  correct  use .  soon  becomes  uncon- 
conscious ;  it  is  from  start  to  finish  careless  when 
correct  use  depends  for  a  time  at  least  upon  care ;  it  rests  upon 
slothful  conventions,  and  is  accepted  only  because  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  good  nature  of  the  natives  who  try  to  under- 
stand it,  when  correct  speech  demands  no  effort  from  the  hearer. 
As  year  by  year  I  work  my  way  slowly  through  a  mass  of 
weekly  reports,  theses,  and  those  repositories  of  suavely  assured 
presentation  of  ingenious  or  perverse  misinformation,  the  blue 
books,  I  wonder  whether  much  of  the  English  written  by  the 
college  undergraduate  may  not  best  be  known  as  "  Travelers' 
English."  It  is  certainly  as  conscious,  as  indolent,  as  slovenly 
as  "  Travelers'  French"  or  "  Travelers'  German." 

Notice,  please,  that  I  do  not  speak  for  the  moment  of  themes 
in  which  undergraduates  are  making  special  efforts  to  write 
English  correctly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  themes  and  the  exer- 
cises in  courses  intended  primarily  for  the  study  of  literary 
composition ;  I  am  thinking  of  the  English  these  undergrad- 
uates show  in  their  everyday  practice  of  communicating  ideas 
in  writing.  Let  me  make  very  clear  at  the  outset  my  belief 
that  undergraduates  of  literary  instincts  may  be  trained,  and 
that  speedily,  to  more  than  mere  accuracy  of  expression  in 
writing.  I  have  had  students  in  a  higher  course  in  literary 
compositioi\  who  have  come  up  to  me  from  the  lower  courses 
with  some  real  artistry.  Moreover,  they  have  had  a  technique 
sufficiently  assured  to  keep  most  of  them  from  self-conscious- 
ness in  their  really  inspiriting  writing.     It  is  undeniable,  too. 
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that  among  graduate  students  it  is  not  diflScult  to  develop  the 
scholarly  instinct  both  as  to  research  and  as  to  expression. 
They  can  be  made  to  take  satisfaction,  or  perhaps  even  delight, 
in  patient,  minute  research,  and  in  a  judicial  formulation  as 
patient  of  the  results  of  their  investigation.  As  a  part  of  their 
eager  desire  for  accurate  presentation  of  their  thought  they  will 
express  themselves  speedily,  if  not  at  first,  in  unobjectionable 
English.  With  the  results  of  our  teaching  of  English  composi- 
tion to  the  student  who  is  eager  for  a  literary  career,  or  to  the 
graduate  who  has  waked  to  the  value  for  him  of  sound  scholar- 
ship, I  have  no  quarrel  whatever.  Let  me  make  this  very 
clear,  for  I  am  not  in  the  ranks,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought 
in  the  ranks,  of  those  who  seem  nowadays  inclined  to  question 
whether  all  the  teaching  of  English  composition  in  our  colleges 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  wrongly  organized  and 
mainly  futile.  My  feeling  is  that  while  some  of  it  has  admirably 
accomplished  its  purposes,  some  of  it  has  not  been  properly 
adjusted  for  the  students  it  had  to  treat.  Any  readjustment, 
however,  must  begin,  not  in  the  colleges,  but  with  the  first 
attempts,  naturally  in  the  secondary  schools,  to  awake  boys 
and  girls  to  an  understanding  that  the  use  of  correct  English 
both  in  speaking  and  writing  is  an  essential  of  their  education. 
What  I  find  discouraging  in  the  every  day  English  of  the 
rapidly  written  class  room  exercise  or  weekly  report  of  many 
undergraduates,  is  its  clumsiness  and  vagueness  of  phrase, 
its  violation  of  the  simplest  principles  of  rhetoric,  its  reckless 
paragraphing,  its  bad  spelling — in  a  word,  at  times,  its  close 
approximation  to  illiteracy.  Were  it  translated  into  speech  it 
would  be  confused,  stumbling,  underbred.  Of  course,  the 
obvious  explanation  of  all  this  is  inadequate  teaching  in  the 
lower  college  courses.  But  that  has  no  real  foundation.  I 
know  the  work  to  be  well  organized  and  the  teaching  painstak- 
ing, and  among  my  students  of  literary  instincts  I  have  felt  the 
admirable  results  gained  from  these  same  teachers.  We  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  bad  teaching  of  English  either  in  the 
lower  courses  of  English  composition  in  the  colleges  or  in  the 
courses  in  the  secondary  schools  for  the  main  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon. 
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May  not  the  exasperating  situation  be  simply  another  mani- 
festation of  the  inaccuracy  of  youth,  which  is  the  chief  reason 
why  we  as  a  group  of  teachers  exist?  I  think  not.  The  inac- 
curacy of  youth  seems  to  me  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  always 
has  and  probably  always  will  exist,  and  which,  however  exas- 
perating it  may  be,  it  \a  and  will  be  properly  our  business  as 
teachers  to  lessen  or  destroy  in  th^  minds  of  our  pupils.  It 
arises  from  what  may  be  called  youthful  habits  of  uncorrelated 
thinking  :  the  student,  venturing  into  a  new  field  of  knowledge, 
permits  himself  statements  which  he  would  never  make  did  he 
correlate  the  little  he  knows,  or  misknows,  in  the  new  field 
with  what  he  has  already  learned  elsewhere.  For  instance,  a 
student  of  mine  who  has  had  courses  in  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  century,  when  trying  to  sum 
up  for  me  in  a  blue  book  his  knowledge  of  the  English  drama 
at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  as  follows : 
*'Moliere  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  work  of  the 
English  dramatists  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  dur- 
ing his  trip  to  London."  In  the  first  place,  that  is  a  slip  rather 
than  a  genuine  error,  because  had  he  given  the  name  as  Des- 
touches  the  statement  would  have  been  quite  correct.  In  the 
second  place,  had  he  correlated  that  piece  of  information  with 
what  he  already  knew  of  Molifere  from  his  courses  in  French 
literature,  he  could  not  have  let  the  statement  stand  because  be 
undoubtedly  knew  that  Moliere  was  long  dead  at  the  time  of 
which  he  was  writing  and  that  he  was  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  work  of  the  English  dramatists.  However,  the  power  of 
correlated  thinking  is  in  a  sense  just  what  education  meads, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  professionally  that  a  cause 
for  education  exists.  Moreover,  is  it  not  likely  that  this  uncoj- 
related  thinking  will  persist  to  a  very  large  extent  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  teach  this  or  that  period  of  English  literature 
with  scarcely  any  attention  to  the  interrelations  between  the 
literary  output  of  that  period  and  the  literary  accomplishment, 
preceding,  contemporaneous  or  subsequent,  of  other  nations  ? 
Treat  the  study  of  literature  in  any  nation  as  work  in  com- 
parative literature  and  we  shall  begin  to  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  this  uncorrelated  thinking.     But  **  Travelers*  English  "  is 
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not  the  result  of  uncorrelated  thinking.  It  springs  from  another 
kind  of  inaccuracy. 

Anotller  sentence  in  a  blue  book  recently  read  by  me  illus- 
trates the  *' Travelers'  English"  with  its  suave  and  compla- 
cent inaccuracy » of  which  we  have  had  much  more  than  enough  • 
I  had  explained  carefully  to  a  class  the  theory  upon  which  the 
heroic  drama  in  England  rested  and  had  said  something — I 
don't  for  the  moment  remember  just  what — to  the  effect  that 
the  persons  whom  it  tried  to  paint,  while  not  gods,  were  yet, 
in  intention  at  least,  of  larger  mould  than  the  ordinary  human, 
something  perhaps  akin  to  the  demi-gods  of  classical  days. 
This  is  the  way  an  intelligent  youth  of  twenty,  who  has  had 
more  than  the  elementary  training  in  writing  his  mother  tongue, 
returned  that  idea  to  me :  **  One  of  the  principal  theories  on 
which  the  heroic  drama  rested  was  that  a  demagogue  is  greater 
than  you  or  I."  Is  it  too  severe  to  call  **  suave  and  compla- 
cent "  such  inaccuracy  as  that,  which  after  training  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  In  the  first  two  years  of  a  college  course  in 
the  use  of  one's  mother  tongue  leaves  a  youth  of  twenty  appar- 
ently with  no  sense  of  any  difference  between  demi-god  and 
demagogue?  The  first  error  illustrated  immaturity ;  this  second 
illustrates  ignorance  or  wasteful  and  alarming  indifference.  It 
is  at  just  this  sort  of  English  that  I  think  we  should  strike,  and 
strike  with  all  our  force,  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  teachers,  not  in  the  inaccuracy,  the 
uncorrelated  thinking  which  is  essential  to  youth ;  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  college  students  in  the  writing  which  they 
do  outside  of  the  higher  courses  in  composition  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  be  accurate  and  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be.  Note  that  I  am  asking  not  for  graces  of  style,  but 
merely  a  regard  for  the  simple  principles  which  underlie  a 
clear,  straightforward  statement  of  one's  ideas.  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  students  whose  everyday  English  is 
*•  Travelers'  English"  know  perfectly  well  how  to  be  accurate 
if  they  wish.  For  instance,  a  lad  in  boarding  school  writes  me 
a  letter  about  his  bicycle  ride  in  the  rain  from  my  house  to  the 
railroad  station.  Though  he  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  he  has  a  certain  instinctive  feeling  for  description  and  nar- 
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ration.  Unwittingly,  he  has  somewhat  skilfully  selected  the 
details  which  make  most  swiftly  for  pictorial  effect.  The  letter, 
too,  has  movement ;  but  words  are  curiously  used,  mai^  of  the 
simpler  principles  of  the  rhetoric  in  regard  to  barbarisms  and 
solecisms  are  apparently  unknown,  and  as  for  spelling  I  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  blame  the  teacher.  That  is,  as  we  know, 
the  last  ditch  in  which  the  parent  makes  his  determined  stand. 
But  listen  to  the  sequel.  A  few  months  later  the  same  lad 
writes  me  in  triumph  that  out  of  a  class  of  seventeen  he  has 
won  the  highest  grade  for  English  composition  and  that  prac- 
tically the  only  fault  in  the  blue  book  which  tested  his  power  was 
the  misspelling  of  four  words.  That  triumphant  announcement, 
however,  breaks  nearly  as  many  rules  of  the  -rhetoric  as  did 
the  first  letter  and  only  some  multiple  of  four  would  state  the 
number  of  words  misspelled  in  it.  Am  I  discouraged?  Not  at 
all.  I  know,  as  any  teacher  knows,  that  what  is  permanent 
is  that  lad's  instinct  for  writing  narrrative  which  moves  and 
for  selecting  pictorial  details.  When  the  pressure  is  on  him, 
whether  it  be  from  his  own  ambition  or  the  mere  enforcement 
of  a  teacher's  willy  he  can  and  does  apply  the  principles  of 
rhetoric  which  he  has  learned.  When  he  writes  to  me,  as  I 
would  have  him  write,  as  freely  and  unconsciously  as  he  would 
talk,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  the  letter  should  be  as  correct 
as  one  of  the  themes  in  a  course  in  composition.  For  his  instruc- 
tor he  writes  with  painful  deliberation  and  consequent  discom- 
fort, English  as  it  should  be  written.  For  me  he  writes 
«« Travelers' English." 

That,  too,  is  just  exactly  what  his  older  brothers  in  college 
do.  My  morning  mail  brought  me,  not  very  long  ago,  a  letter 
from  a  high  school  principal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
somewhat  to  this  effect :  << After  some  hesitation  I  am  sending 
you  enclosed  a  letter  which  must  have  been  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  your  courses.  I  am  sorry  to  think,  as  I  know  you 
must  be,  that  any^man  about  to  graduate  from  one  of  our  col- 
leges knows  so  little  how  to  write  properly  a  letter  requesting 
information."  A  glance  at  the  letter  showed  it  was  written  by 
a  student  of  mine  in  a  course  in  argumentation  asking  for  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  an  educational  subject.     It  was  not  properly 
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addressed.   It  was  neither  properly  paragraphed  nor  well  punc- 
tuated.    It  was  clumsily  phrased,  and  it  was  badly  spelled. 
As  the  class  was  a  large  one  and  I  did  not  at  once  remember 
the  man,  I  looked  up  his  record.     To  my  surprise,  it  was,  on 
nearly  a  half  year  of  work,  a  grad^  of  B.     Looking  further  into 
the  matter,  I  found  that  in  a  course  in  composition  just  preced- 
ing mine,  where  he  had  had  some  training  in  letter  writing,  he  had 
had  a  good  grade,  and  when  I  hunted  up  his  manuscripts  in  my 
own  course  I  found  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  could  ever 
write  so  unpardonable  a  letter.     While  they  showed  no  special 
literary  gift,  they  said  what  they  had  to  say  clearly  and  without 
breaking  the  simple  rules  of  the  rhetorics.     Another  case  of 
** Travelers'  English'*!     The  fact  is,  too  many  of  our  college' 
students  to-day  regard  whatever  they  have  been  taught  in  Eng- 
lish composition  much  as  they  regard  their  dress  suits,  as  some- 
thing to  be  worn  only  on  occasions  of  special  social  significance. 
As  a  natural  corollary,  I  find  the  students  in  my  classes  too 
often  feel  that  their  knowledge  of  rhetoric  should  not  be  worn 
during  the  morning  hours.     Their  attitude  of  mind  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  youngster  with  whom  I  was  recently  talk- 
ing on  the  text :  ^'Manners  makyth  man."    **You  know  that  a 
lad  of  your  age  ought  to  do  these  things  and  show  older  people 
these    courtesies.     Why  don't  you?"     **I  do."     '*When?   I 
don't  remember  any  instance."     •*  Oh,  not  here;  when  I  am 
visiting."    •*  But  why  not  show  them  here  at  home?  "     **  Why, 
you  can't  expect  a  feller  to  be  under  all  that  strain  all  the  time." 
How  may  we  combat  this  ^*  Travelers'  Englis]}  "  ?     In  the  first 
place,  by  making  good  English  unavoidable.     To  most  of  our 
school  children  and  undergraduates  English  is  at  present  in  no 
way  different   from  Latin,  Greek,  geometry  or  science;  it  is 
simply  one  more  subject  to  study.     The  knowledge  which  they 
acquire  is  superimposed  and  not  merely  the  standardizing  for 
them  of  a  daily  expression  previously  unconscious.     The  more 
one  thinks  of  it,  the  more  ridiculous  it  seems  to  try  to  make  the 
majority  of  our  youth  write  accurate  English  when  accurate 
English  is  required  from  them  chiefly  or  wholly  in  courses  spe- 
cially created  for  the  study  of  English.     Let  any  school  require 
that  the  English  of  its  pupils  in  translations  from  French,  Ger- 
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man,  Latin  or  Greek,  reports  and  exercises  of  all  kinds,  even 
blue  books,  shall  be  regarded  in  assigning  the  mark  for  the 
course  in  question,  in  other  words,  let  any  school  make  accu- 
rate English  unavoidable,  and  we  shall  soon  find  this  present 
complacent  inaccuracy  disappearing.  If  I  were  asking  that  all 
these  translations  and  papers  should  be  read  as  themes  are  read 
in  a  course  in  English  composition,  I  know  it  might  be  answered 
that  all  teachers  are  not  competent  so  to  read  the  books  and 
papers.  But  I  am  asking  merely  that  a  student  be  required  to 
say  what  he  wishes  to  say  without  breaking  the  rules  that  make 
for  simple  clearness  and  force.  If  there  are  teachers  who  cannot 
write  about  their  own  subjects  and  meet  that  demand,  what  busi- 
ness have'they  in  our  schools  ?  It  is  just  because  in  our  schools  we 
permit  the  double  standard  of  English,  requiring  care  and  accu- 
racy in  the  courses  in  English  composition  and  perhaps  a  few 
allied  courses,  but  pay  no  attention  to  it  in  many  other  courses, 
that  our  undergraduates  have  come  to  use,  themselves,  the  double 
standard. 

Nor  can  we  tackle  this  problem  successfully  in  the  colleges. 
•We  recognize  it  at  Harvard;  we  are  trying  to  bring  about 
an  understanding  with  certain  of  the  professors  in  charge  of 
courses  in  history  and  economics  that  all  written  work  handed 
to  them  shall  be  marked  for  its  English  as  well  as  for  its  value 
as  economics  or  history.  There  is  talk,  too,  of  a  much  needed 
course,  in  which  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  teachers  of 
composition  will  consider  and  criticise  with  students  the  work 
they  have  written  or  are  writing  for  courses  outside  the  depart- 
ment of  English.  But  the  number  of  courses  in  any  college  is 
too  great  for  an  easy  application  of  the  method  which  I  have 
been  favoring.  It  can  best  be  appliejd  in  the  schools,  where  the 
number  of  courses  is  relatively  small.  Moreover,  at  the  period 
of  the  secondary  schools  the  boy  or  girl  has  not  the  set 
habit  of  using  a  double  standard ;  then  it  is  merely  a  question 
of  pushing  him  or  her  in  the  right  direction.  By  the  time  they 
reach  college  there  is  an  alluring  habit  to  be  broken,  as  well  as 
a  difScult  standard  to  be  established. 

In  the  second  place,  accurate  English  among  school  childr<ui 
should  be  made  desirable.     The  way  in  which  too  many  of  our 
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college  youth  write  English  is  but  another  manifestation  of  the 
mood  which  finds  c^xpression  in  slovenly  enunciation,  careless 
carriage,  and  a  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  a  fact 
often  noted  that  to-day  the  best  manners  in  children  are  by  no 
means  always  among  those  whose  parents  have  established 
social  position.  They  and  their  companions  are  too  sure  of 
that  social  position  to  feel  any  need  of  good  manners.  This 
attitude  works  out  curiously  in  regard  to  the  use  of  correct  Eng- 
lish. Recently  a  lad  in  a  grammar  school  was  for  some  time 
confined  to  his  house  by  illness.  It  occurred  to  his  resourceful 
teacher  that  it  would  give  special  interest  to  the  letter  writing 
in  which  she  was  training  his  classmates  if  they  were  allowed 
to  write  him  their  sympathy.  The  results  were  shown  to  me 
as  something  rather  remarkable,  because  in  address,  in  signa- 
ture and  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  these  twenty-five  or  thirty 
letters  contrasted  so  sharply  with  the  letter  of  the  Harvard  stu- 
dent returned  to  me  by  the  disgusted  high  school  principal. 
But  the  reason  was  easy  enough  to  see.  Most  of  these  children 
must  depend  upon  themselves  wholly  for  their  future  success  in 
life,  and  in  their  homes  they  meet  constantly  the  idea  that  they 
are  to  be  the  architects  of  their, own  fortunes,  and  that  the  ability 
to  write,  speak  and  behave  as  educated  persons  is  a  valuable 
asset  in  working  out  the  problem  of  success.  To  these  chil- 
dren, as  to  the  student  of  literary  ambitions  and  the  graduate 
student,  accurate  English  seems  not  negligible,  but  actually 
desirable.  Being  desirable,  it  must  be  and  is  required.  Make 
good  English  unavoidable  in  the  schools  as  I  have  suggested, 
and  you  in  large  part  make  it  desirable. 

Why  not  attack,  too,  the  somewhat  willful  mood  of  many 
young  persons  who  seem  to  think  that  writing  accurately  in  the 
ordinary  every  day  intercourse  is  affected  and  priggish?  In 
these  last  years  we  have  done  much  in  the  schools  to  create 
attitudes  of  mind  in  the  children  in  regard  to  eivic  questions,  in 
regard  to  amusement  and  art.  I  know  that  the  obvious  objec- 
tion is  that  you  are  likely  to  make  these  young  people  self-con- 
scious in  their  use  of  English,  that  one  of  the  charms  of  youth 
is  its  unconventionality,  and  that  all  this  double  standard  is  a 
part  of  the  unconventionality  of  youth.    That  seems  to  me  a 
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fine  muddle  of  fallacies.  Youth  unconventional  I  It  is  uncon- 
ventional in  regard  to  the  conventions  that  you  and  I  hold,  its 
elders,  but  in  regard  to  the  standards  of  its  contemporaries  it  is 
servilely  conventional.  What  will  not  the  growing  boy  endure, 
what  shifts  and  devices  will  he  not  put  into  effect  when  word 
has  gone  forth  from  the  gang  that  no  fellow  who  isn't  a  sissy 
wears  an  overcoat  I  Let  one  or  two  leaders  appear  with  small 
caps  thrust  far  back  on  the  head  and  a  curious  bang-like 
arrangement  of  the  hair  in  front,  and  forthwith  no  schoolboy  of 
the  normal  type  can  go  without  the  bang,  or  wear  his  hat 
except  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity.  There  is  the  very 
lever  by  which  the  school  teacher  can  make  good  English 
seem  desirable.  Make  it  for  some  of  the  leaders  at  first  una- 
voidable ;  then  convince  those  leaders  that  it  is  easy,  even  if 
unavoidable;  finally  get  them  to  take  the  attitude  that  any 
right  minded  fellow  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  write  incorrectly  at 
any  time ;  and  presto,  your  revolution  is  accomplished. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  this  careless  English  is 
the  result  of  the  self- absorption  of  youth,  of  a  natural  youthful 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  see  how  what  one  writes  will  look 
or  sound  to  the  other  man.  Have  we  thought  enough,  in  teach- 
ing youths  with  no  literary  instinct,  of  English  composition  as 
the  persuasive  communication  of  ideas  rather  than  as  a  series 
of  exercises  written  by  the  pupil  to  satisfy  his  own  or  the 
teacher's  standard?  I  certainly  have  met  with  a  good  many 
college  undergraduates  who  seem  to  think  of  writing  English 
as  merely  an  approximation  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ideal 
they  have  gained  from  their  teachers  or  have  worked  out  for 
themselves.  They  wrote  not  to  communicate  ideas  to  other 
people,  but  to  make  the  expression  of  their  ideas  conform  to 
certain  fixed  standards  in  their  own  minds.  Take  the  pupil 
out  of  himself  as  a  standard  and  make  him  write,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  phrase,  at  other  people,  determined  to  make  those 
other  people  see  in  the  first  place  what  he  thinks,  and  secondly 
what  he  feels.  Stir  him  with  that  endeavor,  and  the  desirability 
of  accuracy  will  possess  and  control  him.  There  is  much,  very 
much,  to  be  learned  as  to  the  teaching  of  English  composition 
to  the  masses  of  our  students  from  Mrs.  Browning's  letter  to 
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the  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  in  behalf  of  Victor  Hugo.  It  says 
exactly  what  it  wishes  to  say,  and  with  much  force.  This  is 
because  it  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  mind  of  the  person 
addressed,  Napoleon,  that  one  finishes  the  letter  realizing  one 
has  not  only  read  a  petition,  but  has  also  gradually  seen  a 
portrait  develop  before  one's  eyes. 

Indeed,  the  whole  process  of  making  good  English  unavoid- 
able and  desirable  tends  to  make  it  not  conscious  but  uncon- 
scious. Everyone  knows  that  «*  Travelers'  English,"  like 
**  Travelers'  French  "  or  **  Travelers'  German,"  is  self-conscious. 
The  simple,  accurate  English  I  am  pleading  for  must  be  una- 
voidable. What  we  do  because  we  conceive  of  no  alternative 
desirable,  we  do  habitually.  What  we  desire  we  do  willingly. 
Yet  surely  what  we  do  willingly,  habitually,  is  usually  uncon- 
scious. In  the  colleges  we  can  do  much  to  maintain  habits  of 
I  writing  English   already  acquired,  but  it  is  you,  teachers  in 

the  secondary  schools,  who  can  make  the  use  of  accurate 
English  by  unliterary  youths  unconscious  because  desirable 
and  unavoidable. 

In  a  Copy  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 

W.  B.  AIKSN 

In  distant  years,  on  classic  soil, 
I  Imperial,  he  smiled  at  harm ; 

His  words  now  sweeten  daily  toil, 
Read  on  an  old  New  England  farm. 

He  little  thought  his  words  would  find 
A  lodgment  in  the  distant  years, 
I  That  lands  unguessed  by  any  mind 

I  Should  read  his  calm  repulse  of  fears. 


So  let  us  think  when  days  are  cold, 
And  aimless  seems  the  path  we  go, 

The  circle  of  the  light  we  hold 
Perhaps  is  wider  than  we  know. 

The  greatest  message  earth  affords 

Was  told  upon  a  pasture  hill 
To  simple  men  in  simple  words — 
"  Peace  upon  earth,  to  men  good  will.' 


Accuracy  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 

Psychologist 

BDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY, 
teachers'  college,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

|T  would  be,  perhaps,  better  for  my  purpose  to 
define  **  inaccuracies,"  if  one  can  do  it  in  a 
moment,  as  any  departure  from  some  standard. 
Inaccuracies  will  be  of  two  sorts.  You  will  have 
what  we  call  in  our  scientific  jargon,  a  variable 
error  that  flickers  back  and  forth  around  the 
standard,  as  if  I  was  to  say  I  shall  speak  thirteen 
minutes,  and  should  speak  twelve,  fourteen  and  a 
half,  or  eleven  and  a  half.  That  would  be  a  variable  error  be- 
cause it  would  go  round  about  thirteen.    On  the  other  hand,  you 

k 

may  have  what  we  would  call  a  constant  inaccuracy,  as,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  should  say  I  will  speak  for  thirteen  minutes,  and 
should  always  speak  for  about  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half; 
or  if  I  should  say  I  shall  speak  for  thirteen  minutes,  and  should 
merely  stutter  a  few  words  and  then  sit  down.  We  can  follow 
this  distinction  between  a  variable  and  a  constant  error  in  our 
general  discussions  to  reach  one  interesting  point.  As  a  rule, 
when  we  get  into  trouble  about  inaccuracies,  we  are  most 
worried  by  the  variable  errors  by  carelessness,  by  the  pupil 
who  says  7  times  9  are  65,  then  61,  and  perhaps  in  a  rash 
moment  says  they  are  630,  but  varies  it  in  a  moment  in  a  hit- 
or-miss  way.  A  constant  error  always  goes  in  a  certain  way, 
and  is,  of  course,  much  worse. 

I  shall  say  very  little  about  these  constant  inaccuracies,  this 
general  tendency  of  the  mind  to  go  running  in  one  particular 
way,  which  shows  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  capacity,  and 
which  injures  the  work  in  schools  of  all  grades  and  of  all  de- 
grees. What  I  shall  say  will,  in  part,  be  relevant  to  that,  but 
in  the  main  I  shall  speak  more  to  the  commoner  acceptation  of 
<<  inaccuracy,"  that  is,  this  general  failure  to  hit  the  mark  of 
the  standard  quite  right ;  a  general  tendency,  which  is  so  prev- 
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alent,  of  course,  in  young  people,  of  doing  things  not  so  well 
as  they  ought,  and  not  so  well  as  they  might.  Doing  things  as 
well  as  they  might,  and  as  well  as  they  ought,  are  not,  how- 
ever, absolutely  the  same.  We  must  remember  that  the  more 
profoundly  we  study  the  whole  matter  of  accuracy  or  precision, 
the  more  we  must  always  make  it  a  matter  of  approximation. 
All  our  measures  are  by  approximation,  and  the  only  rule  is 
the  rule  of  Aristotle,  given  long  ago»  that  we  must  be  as  accu- 
rate as  we  can  be  for  the  purposes  in  question.  If  my  purpose 
is  whether  I  shall  jump  from  this  platform — and  we  are  discuss- 
ing as  to  how  far  it  is  from  here  to  the  sun— on  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  jumping  to  the  sun,  it  would  only  be  a  question 
of  about  fourteen  feet.  But  if  I  wish  to  calculate  certain  facts 
from  the  almanac  I  must  get  its  distance  within  a  few  miles ; 
and  if  I  wish  to  test  a  hypothesis  in  astronomy  I  must  get  that 
distance  to  possibly  a  few  feet. 

I  may  perhaps  state  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  shall 
not  try  to  give  any  consecutive  account  of  the  psychology  of 
accuracy.  It  would  be  impossible,  short  of  an  hour  or  more. 
I  shall  take  up  those  particular  matters  which  seem  to  have  a 
practical  bearing,  and  devote  three  or  four  minutes  for  each 
one. 

First  then,  accuracy  has  its  physiological  basis  in  the  con- 
nections between  one  neuron  and  other  neurons  in  the  nervous 
system.  Generally  what  we  call  accuracy  corresponds  to  the 
power  of  making  delicate  connections.  You  can  roughly  esti- 
mate the  psychological  basis  of  energy  and  persistence,  and 
some  other  qualities  of  the  mind.  The  basis  of  accuracy  is  this, 
and  it  is  markedly  hereditary.  If  you  take  such  matters  as 
spelling,  such  matters  as  accuracy  in  fine  details,  such  matters 
as  accuracy  in  addition  and  multiplication  in  children  of  eight 
or  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  in  the  schools,  we  find  very  evi- 
dently that  those  things  run  in  families.  You  can  better  tell 
the  accuracy  of  the  individual  by  finding  out  what  his  twin 
brother  does  in  addition  and  multiplication,  supposing  him  to 
have  a  twin  brother,  than  you  can  by  examining  him.  A 
minute's  examination  of  the  twin  brother  will  often  disclose 
more  than  would  thirty  minutes'  examination  of  the  other. 
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Certain  people  are  limited  by  nature,  with  respect  to  accu- 
racy. There  are  people  who  are  naturally  careless ;  other 
people  who  are  naturally  more  careful.  .  We  find  in  classes 
in  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools,  and  I  presume  also  in 
the  high  schools,  that  there  will  be  a  difference  of  about  two  to 
one,  to  three  to  one  between  the  extremes  in  the  class.  If  you 
give  the  children  in  the  higher  grade  grammar  school  some 
work  to  do  you  will  find  some  will  make  three  times  as  many 
mistakes  as  others  will  in  the  same  class.  In  the  matter  of 
spelling,  with  respect  to  accuracy,  you  will  find  the  range  to 
be  much  greater.  A  great  deal  of  that  discrepancy  is  due  to 
heredity  of  the  organism  for  the  same  reason  that  some  are  so 
short  and  some  so  tall.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  implying  any  doc- 
trine of  laissez  /aire  or  any  desirability  of  using  the  supposed 
hereditary  incapacity  as  an  excuse  for  our  failures.  But  I 
mean,  of  course,  merely  the  fact  that  accuracy,  like  most  other 
things,  is  in  part  due  to  inborn  capacity,  and  it  means  simply 
that  the  results  of  our  work  will  always  be  differential.  They 
will  vary  not  only  with  our  methods  and  our  skill  and  personal- 
ity, but  they  will  also  vary  with  the  person  on  whom  we  are 
working,  whom  we  are  teaching  and  with  whom  we  are  experi- 
menting. If  we  had  the  best  method  possible  calculated  to 
secure  accuracy  in  spelling,  or  in  English,  or  in  arithmetic,  or 
in  anything  else  you  please,  if  we  had  the  best  method  possible 
to  secure  accuracy  it  would  not  secure  equal  accuracy  from  all 
the  pupils.  If  we  found  such  a  method  which  did  secure  that, 
a  priori  it  would  be  a  dead  method.  Variation  will  always  ex- 
ist. It  is,  for  instance,  if  one  wished  to  be  strictly  just  and  fair, 
not  just  to  demand  that  a  boy  should  spell  as  well  as  a  girl  does. 
The  mere  matter  of  sex  differs.  There  is  a  greater  capacity  for 
nosing  out  small  details,  in  the  female  sex,  than  in  the  male. 
So  we  ought  to  have  separate  scales ;  in  the  scheme  of  absolute 
justice  between  the  males  and  females,  we  ought  to  apply  sepa- 
rate doctrines.  We  ought  to  weigh  a  person's  performance  by 
that  of  his  father  or  mother  or  grandparents  and  assign  a  place 
toheredity  in  considering  the  capacity  of  the  individual,  realiz- 
ing the  limits  that  are  set  by  this  individual.  In  aiming  to  do 
what  can  be  best  done  in  teaching  we  properly  should  study  the 
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conditions  to  increase  the  accuracy  so  as  to  use  them  economi- 
cally. Those  conditions  are  found  in  the  general  law  of  least 
resistance  which  applies  to  all  our  mental  life,  of  which  Profes- 
sor Baker  has  given  a  remarkably  clear  representation  without 
in  the  least  being  aware  that  he  was  following  psychological 
laws.  This  law  is  that  a  man  does  not  do  something  for  noth- 
ing ;  that  he  will  take  the  easiest  way  to  get  toward  his  desired 
goaly  that  there  is  no  inherent  tendency  in  human  nature  to  go 
right  rather  than  wrong,  that  there  is  nothing  "natural  in  the 
pupils  that  will  make  them  turn  out  accurate  rather  than  inac- 
curate. In  those  particular  cases,  in  fact,  we  have  to  work  rather 
against  nature.  The  general  tendency  is  to  do  things  gradu- 
ally, especially  in  our  mental  operations.  Nature  does  not  re- 
quire a  very  fine  adjustment.  The  result  is  we  do  not  have  a 
provision,  of  nature,  in  favor  of  precision,  of  accuracy,  as  we  do 
in  favor  of  energy,  or  ambition,  or  courage,  or  some  of  those 
other  equally  desirable  qualities  of  human  nature..  Our  prob- 
lem then  is  precisely  this,  to  make  accuracy  pay,  and,  as  Mr. 
Baker  has  said,  to  so  arrange  the  situation  that  it  will  be  for  his 
own  personal  satisfaction,  and  better  for  him  to  be  accurate  than 
inaccurate ;  otherwise,  he  will  probably  not  be.  There  is  no 
psychological  reason  why,  should  he  think  himself  able  to  get 
through  his  life  and  realize  his  aims  and  get  what  he  wants 
without  being  accurate,  he  should  then  want  to  be  accurate. 

Now,  we  have  two  ways,  commonly,  of  making  the  required 
thing,  the  desideratum,  pay  the  person :  We  can  somehow  stir 
up  some  intrinsic  interest  in  it,  by  hook  or  crook,  or  by  some 
stroke  of  genius  get  the  person  to  take  a  specific  interest  in  it 
and  to  work  from  a  community  interest,  that  is,  social  pride, 
such  as  a  person  would  have  in  baseball  or  football  or  anything 
else  which  has  got  his  interest  intrinsically ;  or,  we  may  say 
that  for  a  person  to  pass,  to  get  into  college,  *'  You  must  spell 
so  well.  You  must  be  able  to  attain  to  such  and  such  a  degree 
of  precision.  You  must  do  your  algebra  and  have  your  results 
come  out  true."  As  a  general  rule  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  in- 
trinsic source  of  zeal  the  better  oflf  we  are.  If  you  should  try 
to  bribe  people  into  doing  the  amount  of  work  that  they  do  in 
connection  with  some  game  like  billiards,  or  some  game  like 
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football,  your  bribe  would  have  to  be  high.  A  little  push  from 
behind,  from  without  the  person,  is  apparently  equal  to  a  very- 
considerable  amount  of  force  following  from  the  outside  by  arti- 
fice. If  you  can  use  those  inherent  motives  somehow,  you  make 
a  tremendous  game. 

I  want  to  take  my  next  four  minutes  of  your  time  to  describe 
the  possible  means  of  using  entrance  examinations,  and  of  using 
the  strong  inherent  motives  to  secure  accuracy  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  motive  of  emulation,  desire  to  achieve,  desire  to 
beat,  which  is  so  very  prevalent.  This,  I  think,  I  can  best  do 
by  describing  two  experiments.  If  this  audience  were  to  begin 
now  and  spend  a  half  an  hour  daily  in  practice  on  the  type- 
writer, supposing  you  had  never  seen  a  typewriter  before — only 
a  half  an  hour  a  day  for  thirty  days,  so  as  to  make  in  all  fifteen 
hours — if  you  should  do  it  with  the  utmost  vim ;  and  if  you 
should  say  you  would  write  so  as  to  have  fewer  errors  in  each 
subsequent  thirty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  hours'  work, 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  people  here  would  be  able  to  write 
faster  on  the  typewriter  than  by  hand.  But  if  you  took  it  in 
the  ordinary  way  the  chances  are  that  you  would  spend  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hours,  and  you  would  not  write  then  as  fast 
as  you  would  by  hand,  because  in  the  second  case  you  would 
not  get  your  organism  vigorously  at  work.  I  frankly  admit  I 
cannot  otherwise  explain  it,  but  I  do  know  the  crude  fact  that 
without  this  instinct  of  emulation  behind  results  come  very 
slowly. 

An  experiment  at  the  college  has  just  been  concluded  and  I 
can  only  report  very  roughly  about  it.  A  thousand  German 
words  were  taken  with  their  English  equivalents,  printed  on 
some  slips.  The  pupils  were  first  tested  to  see  how  many  of 
them  they  knew,  and  those  words  were  dropped  out.  Some 
five  or  six  pupils  knew  eight  words  out  of  the  twelve  hundred, 
some  very  simple  word  that  was  like  its  English  correspondent. 
The  lists  were  made  up  to  have  as  few  as  possible  of  those.  I 
suppose  the  five  pupils  didn't  know  more  than  ten  words  out  of 
this  twelve  hundred,  and  yet  those  five  pupils  in  twenty  hours 
after  they  had  seen  any  of  those,  wrote  out  the  English  equiva- 
lents widi  only  twenty  mistakes.    You  might  think  that  those 
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people  must  have  had  fine  memories,  but  they  had  not.  They 
were  just  pupils  taken  at  random  from  the  student  body.  The 
difference  is  this :  Those  pupils  worked  a  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  or  an  hour  at  a  time,  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  tried  to  do 
better  the  second  term  than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  second, 
and  they  endeavored  to  bring  their  record  down  to  see  what 
they  could  do. 

There  are  certain  other  factors  which  I  want  to  talk  upon. 
Take  accuracy  in  addition  and  multiplication  work,  and  frac- 
tions, the  whole  matter  of  spelling,  the  subject  of  legibility  in 
handwriting,  vocabularies  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  readi- 
ness and  ease  of  translation  work ;  I  literally  believe  that  if  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  students  should  try  to  write  a  certain  composition, 
and  the  next  should  try  to  write  one  a  little  better,  and  the  next 
one  a  little  better,  they  would  surprise  themselves.  Maybe  the 
average  student  is  above  all  these  ordinary  human  motives  so 
that  it  would  not  appeal  to  him.  But  it  does  appeal  to  our 
average  students  in  the  laboratories,  but  it  does  not  have  any 
of  the  drama  or  action  which  we  talk  of  a  good  deal  in  our 
school  work.  It  is  a  strong  and  powerful  instinct.  It  is  an 
experiment,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has  never  been  done  formally 
in  any  school  system,  though  I  believe  it  would  pay. 

My  next  point  about  Ihe  matter  of  accuracy  is  again  one  that 
Professor  Baker  has  brought  out,  and  that  is  specialization. 
He  said  that  some  pupils  will  write  a  good  letter  to  the  instruc- 
tor— one  sort  of  thing  for  one  class  and  quite  a  different  sort  of 
thing  for  another  class.  The  same  thing  holds  with  respect  to 
accuracy  throughout.  If  anyone  expects  that  by  assiduous 
drill  in  observational  work  in  the  sciences  a  person  will 
thereby  become  an  accurate  observer  of  nature,  will  also  be  an 
accurate  recorder,  or  an  accurate  reasoner  about  it,  or  will  be 
able  to  observe  accurately  the  machinery  in  a  mill,  or  observe 
accurately  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  he  will  be  quite 
mistaken.  Accuracy  is  a  specialization  for  a  very  good  reason. 
It  is  taken  second  to  almost  everything  else  of  the  human  struc- 
ture. We  have  learned  our  accuracy  by  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging doctrines  of  our  educational  methods,  and  that  has  been 
by  assigning  parts  of  the  individuals  mental  working  to  certain 
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specific  studies  alone.  We  leave  accuracy  altogether  to  the 
mathematics  and  possibly  to  translation  work.  Our  composi- 
tion work  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  so  fine  a  style  as  to  make 
them  Robert  Louis  Stevensons.  Specialization  means  if  we 
would  be  accurate  in  English  we  must  have  a  definite  provision 
for  accuracy  in  English.  That  mathematical  accuracy  will 
carry  us  to  an  accurate  comprehension  of  judgment  and  charac- 
ter and  knowledge  of  facts»  and  means  good  training  of  accuracy 
in  our  course,  needs  only  to  be  spoken  about  and  that  will  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  my  final  point. 

In  our  high  school  system  it  has  been  the  acknowledged  cus- 
tom to  leave  accuracy  largely  to  the  work  of  translation  and 
mathematics.    It  has  been  the  custom  also  to  encourage  the  kind 
of  make-believe  atmosphere  in  those  courses  which  have  strictly 
to  do  with  human  life.     History  has  been  announced  as  being 
one  of  the  make-believe  things,  to  make  the  pupils  patriotic  and 
stir  them  up,  and  history  in  the  high  schools  is  often  a  sort  of 
descriptive  narration  calculated  to  fill  a  person  with  great  ideas 
which  are  expected  to  give  him  a  fine,  broad  view  of,  I  do  not 
exactly  know  what,  but  of  something.     If  there  is  one  thing 
that  needs  accuracy  and  precision,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  these 
humanities  as  opposed  to  the  linguistic  and  mathematical  dis- 
ciplines.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  sphere  in  which  our  pupils 
in  school  have  more  lack  of  discipline  than  in  their  estimates 
about  human  nature.     Human  nature  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  its  widths  and  lengths  as  the  carpenter  does  his  boards. 
The  humanities  give  the  pupils  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  tariff,  questions  of  socialism   and  municipal 
government  and  all  that  sort,  but  this  inaccuracy  of  thought 
and  inability  to  keep  close  to  the  logical  standard  of  fact  is 
going  to  do  the  mischief  with  our  school  pupils.     It  is  not  of 
too  much  importance  to  rely  upon  the  ability  to  multiply  cor- 
rectly.    You   can  buy  for  four  dollars  a  machine  which  will 
multiply  more  correctly  than  any  one  in  this  room.     I   have 
not  multiplied  anything  knowingly*  in  my  experience  for  ten 
years.    We  have  an  adding  machine.     It  is  better  to  be  a  good 
mechanic  for  the  purposes  of  addition  now  than  a  good  arith- 
metician because  a  machine  will  do  the  work,  and  it  does  not 
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require  so  much  knowledge,  if  you  keep  it  mended,  of  the 
tables,  as  it  does  knowledge  of  wheels.  We  need,  in  modern 
life,  accuracy,  primarily,  in  these  humanities,  in  the  studies 
that  deal  with  folks  and  human  problems,  and  in  closing  I  wish 
simply  to  offer  you  the  promise  that  accuracy  is  as  possible 
there  and  as  obtainable  as  in  the  exact  sciences.  There  have 
been  two  distinctions  drawn  between  the  exact  sciences  and 
inexact  sciences.  There  were  the  natural  sciences,  and  they 
were  considered  to  be  exact,  but  the  psychologist  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  student  of  an  inexact  science — psychology. 
The  last  twenty  years,  since  the  time^of  Mr.  Francis  Dalton, 
there  have  been  developed  methods  of  treating  those  variable 
facts  of  human  nature,  those  things  which  are  facts — probably 
not  facts  of  certainty — ^those  qualities  which  we  cannot  give 
measure  to,  but  still  which  have  been  subject,  you  might  say, 
to  mathematics  of  their  own.  I  think  I  can  say  this,  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  hot  measure  the  tnerits  of  authors 
for  literary  style,  for  moral  effect,  or  for  interestingness  as 
accurately  as  we  measure  the  sun's  distance.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  people  in  this  room  should  not  be  taken,  should 
not  be  ranged  in  a  scale  or  zone,  by  one  true,  accurate,  pre- 
cise measure  with  reference  to  any  quality.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  should  prevent  that,  only  you  must  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  measurements  than  you  have  for  sticks,  stones, 
ohms,  amperes  and  things  of  the  so-called  natural  or  exact 
sciences.  One  of  the  chief  developments  of  college  education 
in  the  future  will  be  the  application  of  as  exact  methods  of 
study,  of  record,  of  treatment,  of  all  the  humanities,  as  have 
been  given  to  mathematics  in  the  past. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  now  to  describe  those  methods 
to  you  or  to  do  anything  more  than  to  ask  you  to  be  somewhat 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  when  the  erratic  suggestion  concerning 
the  possibility  of  having  actual  measures  in  economics,  or  his- 
tory, or  in  your  courses  in  English,  should  come  to  you,  you 
need  not  shy  away  from  them  as  unprecedented  or  impossible. 
They  may  be  unprecedented  but  they  will  not  be  impossible  if 
they  come  from  the  right  authorities.  If  they  come  from  such 
sources  they  will  be  undoubtedly  possible. 
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Of  one  thing  more  I  will  speak.  I  will  barely  mention  it. 
It  18  in  respect  to  the  actual  technique  of  getting  accuracy  in 
the  schools.  One  step  is,  I  believe,  and  it  is  of  very  great 
value,  to  apply  your  discipline  of  accuracy  to  something  where 
accuracy  really  makes  a  difference ;  where  being  precise  really 
somehow  alters  things.  You  may  make  a  translation  of  a  given 
sentence  and  it  may  be  passable  if  you  do  not  know  the  exact 
word,  but  if  you  know  the  exact  word  the  translation  is  some- 
thing very  different.  Technically,  the  problem  in  respect  to 
acciuracy  is  always  to  arrange  matters  at  the  beginning  espe- 
cially, and  throughout  as  far  as  you  can,  so  that  the  precise 
quality  of  doing  a  thing  exactly  so,  does  the  work. 


Ik 


Simple  Pleasures 

O.  p.  OUBRRIBR 

This  draught  of  water 
From  the  spring 

Hath  more  for  me 
Than  wine  could  bring. 

This  mattock  clajej 

At  toy  side* 
I  would  not  jield 

For  sceptred  pride. 

To  have  my  freedom 

In  the  air, 
Contenteth  me 

For  fortune  rare. 

With  joyous  warblers 

Dun  or  gay, 
With  breezy  heights 

Set  far  away ; 

With  thrifty  homestead, 

Mistress  true, — 
Have  back  thy  smile, 

Thou  bonny  blue. 


Accuracy  in  Mathematics  and  Science 

CHARLES   EDWARD  TILLEY,   HOPE   STREET  HIGH  SCHOOL,   PROVIDENCE,   R.    I. 

[HERE  is  widespread  complaint  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  day,  rich  as  it  is  in  content 
and  diversified  as  it  is  in  the  subjects  taught,  fails 
to  secure  an  exactness,  a  finish  of  detail  and  an 
accuracy  that  characterized  the  education  of  the 
past.  The  graduates  of  the  schools  of  to-day 
know  a  great  many  more  things  than  did  the 
older  graduates ;  but  they  do  not  know  them  as 
well.  Knowledge  is  superficial,  not  deep ;  a  collection  of  very 
vague  ideas  rather  than  clear-cut  notions  of  definite  things, 
information  about  many  topics  rather  than  ability  to  make 
accurate  statements  about  anything;  calculated  to  produce 
** jacks  at  all  trades"  and  masters  of  none.  The  complaint  is 
general  in  our  whole  social  organization ;  it  comes  from  em- 
ployers, from  master  workmen,  from  teachers  in  all  grades, 
from  university  presidents.  Employers  complain  that  it  is 
itnpossible  to  hire  a  boy  who  can  even  count  accurately ;  mas- 
ter workmen  are  troubled  because  the  education  of  apprentices 
does  not  now  produce  accurate  and  correct  workmen  as  was 
once  the  case ;  very  recently  one  of  our  university  presidents 
has  claimed  that  while  students  can  think  and  write  on  more 
subjects  than  formerly,  their  thinking  is  less  clear  and  cogent ; 
in  a  word  less  accurate  than  formerly.  The  gist  of  the  matter 
is  that  our  whole  civilization  is  suffering  a  relapse  in  the  matter 
of  accuracy. 

And  yet  accuracy  has  always  been  considered  the  proper 
fruit  of  education,  and  has  always  been  demanded  of  the  grad- 
uates of  any  course  of  training.  All  the  complaints  about 
inaccuracy  are  but  an  evidence  that  accuracy  is  the  goal  that 
education  ought  to  reach.  It  is  because  the  boys  of  to-day 
cannot  count,  because  the  workmen  now  offering  themselves 
for  employment  do  not  produce  correct  work,  because  the  col- 
lege men  of  to-day  do  not  think  clearly  and  closely,  that  many 
are  questioning  the  real  efiiciency  of  present-day  schooling. 
With  richness  of  content  in  educational  courses,  and  with  the 
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increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  offered,  ought  to  go  the  old- 
time  power  and  accuracy,  or  these  things  are  a  doubtful  bless- 
ing. The  securing  of  accuracy  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  if 
our  education  is  to  produce  useful  members  of  society. 

In  the  particular  branches  of  mathematics  and  science,  there 
is  abundant  complaint  that  the  schools  are  failing  and  failing 
badly  in  the  matter  of  accuracy.  Teachers  of  mathematics  in 
colleges  are  loud  in  their  complaints  that  the  students  now 
coming  are  markedly  inferior  in  all  kinds  of  mathematical  abil- 
ity to  those  who  used  to  be  sent  to  college.  The  secondary 
school-teacher  in  turn  takes  up  the  refrain  and  passes  the  com- 
plaint down  to  the  elementary  school.  In  these  schools  the 
complaint  passes  backward  from  grade  to  grade  till  it  appears 
that  all  mathematical  work  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

In  the  sciences  the  complaints  are  not  so  loud,  for  opjfortunity 
has  not  existed  so  long.  When  those  who  studied  science  in 
the  secondary  schools  did  not  go  to  college,  or  if  they  did,  did 
not  offer  their  science  for  admission,  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  objection.  As  it  is,  however,  most  of  the  colleges 
who  accept  chemistry  for  entrance  require  the  students  to  do 
most  of  the  work  over  again,  and  say  as  an  excuse  that  the 
work  done  in  the  secondary  schools  is  so  indefinite,  so  far  from 
thorough,  in  a  word  so  inaccurate,  that  it  is  worth  nothing  in 
college  chemistry.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  there  appeared  in 
one  of  the  technical  papers  an  article  most  severely  criticizing 
the  science  work  of  the  schools,  and  claiming  in  particular  that 
the  work  in  physics  presented  in  the  entrance  examinations  at 
college  shows  that  the  attempts  at  phj'^sics  teaching  in  the 
schools  are  useless  and  almost  worse  than  useless. 

Inaccuracy  in  mathematics  and  science  is  the  more  to  be  de- 
plored because  these  subjects  are  supposed  to  be  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  degree  of  accuracy.  Mathematical  and  scientific 
accuracy  is  proverbial.  It  is  susceptible  of  definite  proof  that 
two  and  two  make  four ;  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles  and  nothing  else.  There 
need  never  be  any  question  as  to  what  will  result  when  carbon 
burns  in  oxygen ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  quantity  of 
the  product  when  the  law  of  the  action  is  known.     The  laws  of 
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nature  diifTer  fundamentally  from  the  laws  of  language  in  that 
there  are  no  exceptions.  When  the  law  is  known,  no  long  lists 
of  exceptions  are  to  be  acquired  to  burden  memory.  In  science 
and  mathematics  things  are  just  right,  no  more  nor  less. 

This  idea  of  the  superlative  accuracy  of  mathematics  and 
science  will  perhaps-  bear  further  examination.  We  may  ques- 
tion the  idea  a  little,  and  ask  why  this  particular  reputation  for 
accuracy  is  attributed  to  these  subjects.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  that  the  laws  of  science  and  mathematics  are 
more  accurate  than  those  of  literature,  of  history  or  language? 
Beyond  question  history  has  developed  in  accordance  with 
what  might  be  called  laws ;  and  the  laws  of  language,  particu- 
larly of  grammar,  determine  for  us  all  how  we  shall  speak,  and 
how  we  shall  write.  How  do  scientific  and  mathematical  laws 
differ  f^om  these  ?  Does  not  the  distinction  lie  in  this — that  the 
laws  of  mathematics  and  science  may  always  be  tested  by  an 
appeal  to  the  external  world  ?  It  is  another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing  to  say  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  independent  of 
mind  or  volition.  To  be  sure,  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  are 
the  product  of  mind,  but  they  are  considered  nevertheless  as 
independent  of  mind,  and  we  never  regard  a  disagreement  as 
an  exception  to  the  law,  but  as  an  evidence  that  the  law  is  not 
as  yet  completely  formulated.  An  experiment  can  always  be 
made,  an  appeal  to  fact  is  always  possible,  and  the  answer  is 
never  ambiguous.  There  is  nothing  of  the  Delphic  oracle  in 
the  responses  of  science  to  the  questions  put  to  her.  The  accu- 
racy of  mathematics  and  science  is,  then,  the  accuracy  of  the 
external  world.  The  laws  may  always  be  tested  by  an  appeal 
to  fact,  and  the  facts  will  never  belie  the  law  if  the  latter  is 
understood. 

At  this  point  we  may  perhaps  start  out  in  a  little  different 
direction  in  our  inquiry.  What  do  our  critics  want  when  they 
cry  out  for  accuracy  ?  Do  they  want  accuracy  in  calculation 
simply?  or  do  they  call  for  accuracy  in  thought?  Would  they 
be  satisfied  if  the  students  they  receive  could  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  divide  and  extract  roots  without  making  a  mistake? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  they  be  content  if  accurate  ideas 
of  science  or  mathematics  existed  even  if  an  occasional  mistake 
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in  calculation  was  made  ?  Probably  the  answer  in  part  would 
be  that  accuracy  in  thought  is  the  basis  of  accuracy  in  calcu- 
lation.  But  still  it  is  true  that  accuracy  in  the  more  or  less 
mechanical  operations  can  exist  without  an  understanding  of 
the  processes  involved*  One  can  use  logarithms,  although  one 
does  not  know  how  to  derive  them.  Some  kinds  of  education 
in  mathematical  subjects  proceed  almost  entirely  by  furnishing 
the  student  with  formulas  in  which  substitutions  are  to  be  made, 
and  in  many  cases  the  use  of  formulas  is  the  ordinary  way  of 
solving  problems.  It  is  worth  while  to  insist  that  the  accuracy 
at  which  the  school  should  aim  is  an  accuracy  both  of  thought 
and  of  manipulation.  But  of  these,  for  a  real  education,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  accuracy  of  thought  is  fundamental. 
Probably  this  point  is  to  be  emphasized  in  the  sciences  more 
than  in  mathematics.  General,  vague,  haif-tnte  notions  of 
natural  phenomena  are  easy  to  give  and  easy  to  get ;  indeed^ 
they  exist  in  many  minds  by  a  sort  of  intuition  or  general  infor- 
mation. The  difficult  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  sharpen  these 
ideas  to  accuracy,  to  put  in  place  of  the  vague  and  half  true 
notion  a  clear-cut  and  wholly  true  idea.  It  was  the  lack  of 
such  clear  ideas  as  these  that  made  the  critic  of  physics  already 
*  referred  to  so  positive  in  his  denunciations. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the  means'  to  be  used  in  se* 
curing  accuracy  in  mathematical  and  scientific  work,  perhaps 
we  may  get  some  light  by  considering  certain  practical  ways 
in  which  accuracy  is  enforced  in  the  work-a-day  world. 
Accuracy  in  money  matters  is  of  importance  to  all.  What 
means  are  taken  to  secure  it?  In  the  case  of  the  bookkeeper^ 
accuracy  is  secured  by  the  balance  of  his  books.  The  cashier 
must  have  in  the  money-drawer  enough  cash  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  checks  turned  in.  When  the  traveling  auditor  of 
the  railroad  company  appears  at  a  local  ticket  office,  he  expects 
to  find  either  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  tickets  that  have 
been  sent  from  the  general  office  or  the  tickets  themselves.  We 
demand  of  the  inventor  that  he  prove  his  invention,  that  is,  that 
he  demonstrate  that  the  results  produced  by  his  device  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  necessary  outlay.  The  labors  of  the 
bank  clerk  to  account  for  the  missing  cent  are  proverbial.   The 
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chemist,  who  makes  an  analysis  for  poison,  must  check  his 
finding  by  a  test  with  the  same  apparatus  without  the  suspected 
poison.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  the  arsenic  is  in  the 
suspected  material  or  in  the  reagents  used  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  it.  A  determination  in  quantitive  analysis  is  carried 
out  in  duplicate,  so  that  one  result  may  check  the  other. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations.  The  principle  to 
be  derived  is  that  some  sort  of  check  is  used  to  test  accuracy. 
In  some  way  the  result  of  one's  work  is  tested  by  seeing  if  it 
produces  the  result  it  ought  to  produce.  If  the  work  will  check 
up,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  there  must  be  a  reckoning.  The 
suggestion  is  Uiat  the  use  of  some  sort  of  check  may  be  relied 
on  in  school  work,  as  one  means,  at  least,  of  enforcing  accu- 
racy. The  check  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  work,  and  perhaps 
with  the  attitude  of  th^  pupil.  It  will  be  most  efficient  when 
the  pupil  is  taught  to  apply  it  himself.  When  a  man  habitually 
checks  his  own  work,  he  need  not  fear  the  visit  of  the  inspector 
nor  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  auditor.  If  the  pupils  can 
be  taught  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  own  results  the  critic 
will  find  little  chance  for  adverse  criticism. 

Of  all  the  checks  that  are  used  in  school  work  the  one  most 
in  evidence  is  the  teacher.  The  refusal  of  the  teacher  to  accept 
inaccurate  or  untidy  or  poor  work  is  a  spur  to  the  pupil  to  pro- 
duce better  work.  The  insistence  by  the  teacher  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  pupil  in  recitation  shall  be  clear  cut  and  create  an 
impression  that  the  pupil  has  in  mind  the  ideas  which  the  words 
stand  for,  has  its  effect  in  encouraging  the  pupil  to  make 
accurate  statements.  But  such  a  check  as  this  is  an  artificial 
one,  and  the  highest  result  of  school  work  would  be  to  make  the 
pupil  as  insistent  for  himself  as  the  teacher  is  for  him.  The 
teacher  aims  to  make  himself  useless.  The  pupil  must  some- 
time assume  the  direction  of  his  own  life.  The  teacher  will 
strive  to  create  in  the  pupil  the  use  of  natural  checks.  He  will 
try  to  teach  the  pupil  to  check  himself. 

A  second  check  of  use  especially  in  mathematical  work  and 
in  that  part  of  scientific  work  which  makes  use  of  problems  is 
the  answer.  The  answer  is,  perhaps,  an  evil,  but,  if  so,  it 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  evil.     It  seems  to  be  difficult  for  many 
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pupils  to  work  out  problems  and  then  check  the  result  for  them- 
selves. They  will  be  content  if  they  get  a  result  and  will  not 
worry  over  the  question  whether  it  is  the  correct  result.  The 
answer  will  check  the  work  and  lead  many  pupils  to  search  for 
the  error.  But  this,  check,  like  the  check  presented  by  the 
teacher,  is  an  artificial  one.  It  is  only  in  school  work  that  the 
answers  are  given.  The  problems  that  confront  us  in  life  re- 
quire us  to  find  the  answer,  and  we  must  do  it  at  our  peril. 
Just  as  we  ought  to  make  the  pupil  independent  of  the  teacher, 
so  we  ought  to  make  him  independent  of  the  answer. 

In  the  work  of  algebra  several  checks  will  suggest  themselves, 
and  these  are  of  a  natural  kind  rather  than  the  artificial  variety 
already  alluded  to.  Probably  the  first  one  that  suggests  itself 
is  the  device  of  substituting  the  values  obtained  in  the  original 
equation  which  then  ought,  of  course,  to  reduce  to  an  identity. 
This  check  requires  no  discussion  except  the  caution  that  the 
original  equation  must  be  used  and  not  one  derived  from  it ;  for 
in  the  transformation,  an  additional  root  may  have  been  intro- 
duced. Other  checks  usable  in  algebra  are  suggested  by  David 
Eugene  Smith  in  his  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 
Substitutions  of  arbitrary  values  will  show  the  correctness  of 
work  in  factoring  and  in  the  reduction  of  fractions.  A  good 
way  is  to  substitute  in  place  of  a  letter  the  value  one,  unless  a 
zero  term  enters.  The  check  of  homogeneity  is  another,  use- 
ful in  algebraic  transformation.  If  two  expressions  are  homo- 
geneous, their  sum,  difference,  product  and  powers  will  be 
homogeneous.  Again,  the  check  of  symmetry  may  be  useful. 
The  principle  of  it  may  be  stated  as  follows ;  if  two  expressions 
are  symmetric  with  respect  to  certain  letters,  their  product  will 
be  symmetric  with  respect  to  those  letters.  Of  course  the  pupils 
are  to  be  taught  to  apply  their  tests  to  their  own  work.  The 
teacher  can  use  them  in  criticising  the  work  of  the  pupil ;  but 
their  finest  use  is  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Similar  checks  or  tests  are  useful  in  the  work  of  arithmetic. 
Such  devices  as  the  adding  of  columns  both  upward  and  down- 
ward, and  the  testing  of  subtraction  by  taking  the  sum  of  the 
remainder  and  the  subtrahend,  and  the  testing  of  multiplication 
and  division  by  similar  methods  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 
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The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  nearly  all  the  work  in 
arithmetic ;  to  the  computing  of  interest,  to  work  in  powers  and 
roots,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  The  device  of  *^  casting  out 
nines  "  is  another  way  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  work  of  multi- 
plication. This  operation  is  not  a  proof,  but  will  raise  pre- 
sumptions enough  to  put  the  pupil  upon  inquiry. 

The  principle  of  checks  already  outlined  can  be  applied  to 
all  the  mathematical  subjects  in  which  the  object  aimed  at  is  to 
obtain  a  correct  result  to  a  problem.  Trigonometry  may  be 
added  to  algebra  and  arithmetic.  But  in  geometry,  both  plane 
and  solid,  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  It  is  not  an  an- 
swer that  is  the  goal,  but  a  correct  process  of  reasoning.  This 
statement  is  indeed  true  of  all  branches  of  mathematics ;  but  in 
geometry  the  correctness  of  the  result  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning.  Because  the  pupil  repeats  at 
the  end  of  his  demonstration  the  theorem  that  he  started  to  prove, 
and  adds  the  mystic  letters  **  Q.  E.  D.,*'  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  work  has  been  accurately  done.  The  test  of  accuracy  must 
be  applied  at  each  step  of  the  proof.  If  a  definition  is  quoted, 
the  pupil  must  be  sure  that  the  facts  justify  the  use  of  the  defi- 
nition ;  if  a  proposition  is  relied  on  as  a  reason,  it  must  appear 
that  the  conditions  correspond  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  proposi- 
tion quoted ;  the  pupil  must  not  apply  an  axiom  unless  the  axiom 
applies.  The  test  of  correspondence  to  reality  must  be  applied 
as  in  the  allied  subjects,  but  the  test  must  be  applied  at  every 
stage  of  the  work,  and  not  merely  when  the  result  is  reached. 
Of  course  it  is  the  pupil  who  should  thus  test  his  work,  and 
teaching  him  to  do  so  is  part  of  the  teaching  of  geometry. 

In  the  sciences  the  appeal  to  reality  will  most  often  take  the 
form  of  an  experiment.  Professor  Hall  is  doubtless  right  in 
maintaining  that  the  attitude  of  verification  is  decidedly  an  un- 
scientific attitude.  On  the  other  hand  all  the  experimenting 
that  is  at  all  valuable  in  school  work  must  be  checked  by  its 
correspondence  with  values  already  determined,  or  with  the 
so-called  laws  of  nature.  The  attitude  of  the  discoverer  is  per- 
haps more  scientific  than  that  of  the  verifier.  But  there  is  no 
discovery  in  school  work.  The  pupil  may  experiment  before 
he  knows  the  laws  he  is  using,  but  he  never  will  discover  them ; 
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certainly  never  with  the  apparatus  at  the  disposal  of  the  high 
school  teacher.  Yet  his  work  must  be  checked  by  results  or 
laws  already  known,  and  his  work  can  be  called  accurate  only 
when  it  conforms  to  such  known  results. 

The  accuracy  to  be  aimed  at  in  science  is  accuracy  of 
thought  more  than  it  is  accuracy  of  manipulation.  The  aim  is 
to  put  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  correct  and  accurate  ideas 
about  the  facts,  processes  and  so-called  laws  of  nature.  We 
want  them  to  know  with  their  necessary  limitations  the  princi- 
ple of  Archimedes,  the  facts  about  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
the  nature  and  laws  of  sound  waves,  the  principles  of  action  of 
optical  instruments,  some  of  the  elementary  principles  in  the 
vast  domain  of  electricity,  the  nature  of  chemical  action,  the 
properties  of  chemical  substances,  the  structure  and  functions 
of  plants  and  animals,  the  records  left  in  the  rocks  and  the 
changes  now  going  on  there,  some  facts  about  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Correct  and  accurate  ideas  may  be  obtained  without 
any  experimenting.  .But  science  in  these  days  hardly  deserves 
to  hold  its  place  unless  it  can  appeal  to  reality,  unless  it  can 
fortify  its  teaching  with  proofs.  This  correspondence  with 
reality  was  found  to  be  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  mathematics 
and  science  to  a  superior  kind  of  accuracy. 

Some  sort  of  demonstration  either  by  the  pupil  himself  in  the 
laboratory  or  by  the  teacher  in  a  lecture  should  enforce  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  learned  or  of  the  values  stated.  At 
this  point  a  serious  difficulty  appears.  Unless  the  apparatus 
will  admit  of  precision,  and  little  high  school  apparatus  will, 
and  unless  the  pupil  or  the  teacher  can  handle  the  demonstra- 
tion with  skill,  the  appeal  to  experimentjwill  fail  to  give  the  de- 
sired result.  When  accuracy  is  desired  measurement  must  be 
resorted  to  and  friction  and  experimental  errors  will  interfere. 
The  difficulty  is  a  real  one  and  must  be  met.  It  can  be  met  in 
part  by  improved  forms  of  apparatus.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  high  schools  be  supplied  with  apparatus  that  will 
demonstrate,  if  not  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  at  least  for  use  upon 
the  lecture  table. 

But  with  the  most  expensive  apparatus  so-called  errors  will 
appear.    These  errors  are  referred  to  as  *«  so-called,"  for  of 
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course  the  errors  are  not  in  the  apparatus  but  in  the  so-called 
laws  or  in  the  demonstrator.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  errors  are 
in  both  of  these.  The  personal  equation  is  always  present  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  are  not  verifiable 
by  apparatus,  but  are  the  limits  which  the  phenomena  approach 
as  the  apparatus  becomes  more  and  more  efficient.  To  claim 
that  the  laws  of  nature  rule  by  divine  right  is  inaccurate. 
They  are  human  statements  suggested  by  the  phenomena.  It 
is  inaccurate  to  teach  otherwise.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
appeal  to  demonstration  is  a  means  of  enforcing  real  accuracy. 

It  has  been  shown  that  accuracy  in  ideas  is  the  accuracy  to 
be  aimed  at  in  science.  In  enforcing  this  accuracy  an  appeal 
to  common  sense  is  useful.  Is  the  statement  reasonable? 
Does  it  agree  with  what  is  to  be  expected  on  the  whole  ?  The 
^^man  in  the  street"  is  suspicious  of  anything  that  does  not 
**  stand  to  reason."  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  in  a  well 
considered  scepticism.  Of  course  the  truth  as  demonstrated 
will  stand  even  if  contrary  to  common  sense.  But  such  a 
demonstration  rarely  contradicts  common  sense.  The  ordinary 
reasoning  of  the  pupil  is  his  most  valuable  aid  in  right  thinking 
and  it  should  be  enlightened  and  appealed  to  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

Finally,  as  a  means  of  securing  accuracy  stands  the  insistence 
of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  can  secure  accuracy,  if  he  will 
insist  upon  having  it.  This  course  is  for  the  teacher  by  no 
means  the  path  of  least  resistance.  General  ideas,  half  truths, 
moderately  clear-cut  ideas  are  easy  to  get  and  easy  to  accept. 
Perhaps  nowhere  more  than  in  school  work  is  the  good  the 
enemy  of  the  best.  The  case  is  aggravated  because  the  pass 
mark  is  not  one  hundred  per  cent  but  something  less.  To 
insist  upon  perfect  work  in  mathematics  seems  like  an  imposi- 
tion when  seventy-five  per  cent  passes.  To  refuse  credit  for 
work  in  science  unless  it  is  as  accurate  as  the  pupil  can  make 
it  will  take  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  it 
can  be  done,  at  least  in  a  measure,  and  it  ought  to  be  done. 
The  standard  ought  to  be  put  as  high  as  can  be  attained  and 
attainment  ought  to  be  insisted  on.  Perhaps  in  college,  the 
teacher  can  say  that  the  application  of  the  student  is  his  own 
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afFair,  as  he  has  reached  the  years  of  discretion;  but  in  the 
schools  it  is  not  so.  The  teacher  must  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least)  a  taskmaster,  and  he  must  insist  that  the  task  be  per- 
formed as  it  should  be.  Of  course,  he  will  offer  help  and 
encouragement,  for  he  is  instructor  as  well  as  taskmaster, 
leader  as  well  as  judge.  The  teacher  must  fulfill  all  his  offices ; 
he  must  instruct  sympathetically  and  helpfully,  he  must  judge 
justly,  and  with  it  all,  he  must  not  fail  to  insist  on  good  and 
accurate  work  by  the  pupil. 

Certain  difficulties,  of  course,  appear  in  the  effort  to  enforce 
accuracy  in  school  work.  Only  two  will  be  mentioned  and 
those  briefly.  They  are  the  mental  equipment  of  the  pupil  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time.  The  mental  equipment  of  the  pupil 
probably  does  not  interfere  with  accuracy  in  mathematics  and 
science  much  more  than  in  other  studies,  and  offers  litUe  pecu- 
liar to  this  discussion.  Accuracy,  that  is  of  course,  correctness 
in  mathematical  work  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  for 
the  work.  This .  is  a  truism.  Pupils  reach  limits  in  mathe- 
matical work  beyond  which  they  cannot  go.  For  some  it  comes 
at  long  division,  for  others  at  complex  fractions,  for  others  at 
greatest  common  divisor,  for  many  at  interest  and  evolution. 
All  of  these  pupils  fail  to  reach  the  high  school.  In  the  high 
school  the  limit  for  some  is  algebra  and  for  others  geometry. 
If  the  pupil  has  passed  his  limit  there  is  no  possibility  of  accu- 
rate work  with  him.  But  sometimes  the  work  has  gone  beyond 
the  mental  ability  of  the  pupil  and  he  afterward  develops  to  the 
work.  He  fails  hopelessly  in  geometry  in  his  second  year, 
and  does  the  work  with  power  two  years  later.  We  are  limited 
in  securing  accuracy  by  the  mental  equipment  of  the  pupil ;  this 
is  certainly  true.  But  what  the  pupil  could  not  do  earlier  he 
may  be  able  to  do  later.  Caution  is  needed  lest  some  who 
might  have  profited  later  are  forced  out  of  the  work  too  soon. 

The  other  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  accuracy  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  is  lack  of  time.  This  is  a  hackneyed  topic 
and  all  teachers  of  all  subjects  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  claim 
that  they  too  suffer  for  lack  of  time.  Doubtiess  the  difficulty  is 
real  in  all  subjects.  Certain  it  is  that  accuracy  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  and  this  too  whether  we  refer  to  accuracy  of 
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thought  or  accuracy  of  excution.  Everybody  knows  that  one 
does  not  add  quickly  and  accurately  just  becajise  one  knows 
how  to  add,  any  more  than  one  plays  the  piano  with  skill  and 
accuracy  when  one  knows  where  the  keys  are.  Long  practice 
in  all  the  mathematical  subjects  has  always  been  recognized  as 
indispensable.  Accuracy  in  thought,  the  real  understanding  of 
the  processes,  must  be  added  to  accuracy  of  execution  and  this 
will  take  more  time. 

The  same  things  may  be  said  of  work  in  the  sciences .  and 
emphasized.  Even  in  laboratory  work  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
accurate  manipulation  the  first  time  an  experiment  is  tried  and 
yet  it  is  rarely  possible  to  repeat  an  exercise.  Then  irrthe 
thought  processes  the  pupil  needs  to  see  \  the  subject  from  all 
possible  sides,  to  think  it  over,  to  live  with  it,  to  solve  problems 
involving  the  principle,  to  state  the  truth  in  words,  to  construct 
an  equation  stating  the  same  fact  and  finally  to  go  over  the  sub- 
ject again  before  his  ideas  are  surely  accurate.  No  six  weeks' 
course  in  science  will  make  an  accurate  pupil.  The  difficulty 
can  be  met  partially  by  taking  less  of  the  subject  and  taking 
that  well.  Comenius  thought  that  life  would  have  to  be  length- 
ened to  give  time  to  acquire  all  knowledge.  The  acquirement 
of  all  knowledge  by  any  one  pupil  has  long  ago  been  aban- 
doned and  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  that  is,  in  the  interest  of 
real  education,  only  as  much  work  should  be  attempted  as  can 
be  done  well.  Less  science  and  better  is  to  be  preferred  to 
much  loose  work. 

Accuracy  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  moral  quality.  It  is 
akin  to  truthfulness,  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  When 
we  work  for  accuracy,  we  work  for  character.  The  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline  has  recently  been  called  much  in  question,- 
and  doubtless  many  claims  made  in  its  name  are  unsubstantial. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  accuracy  in  mathematics  and 
science  will,  per  se^  make  the  accurate  pupil  moral.  But  an 
ideal  of  accuracy  would  certainly  tend  to  morality.  If  it  be  a 
stigma  that  mathematics  and  science  are  ^^ bread  and  butter'* 
studies,  perhaps  the  stigma  can  be  lessened,  if  we  dwell  on  the 
ideal  of  accuracy  in  all  work  while  enforcing  it  in  our  particu- 
lar subject.  Thus,  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  will  accuracy  in 
mathematics  and  science — in  themselves  considered  as  accurate 
in  a  high  degree — react  through  an  ideal  to  the  real  betterment 
of  the  pupil. 
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|N  the  early  days  of  the  Women's  College  in  Brown 
University  Dr.  Andrews,  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, called  it  a  State  College.  By  this  name 
he  evidently  intended  to  say  that  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  was  to  be  the  area  most  largely 
benefited  by  the  college,  and  the  epithet  has 
proved  most  appropriate.  Four  fifths  of  its  stu- 
dents and  seventy-three  per  cent  of  its  graduates 
hav^  been  Rhode  Islanders,  while  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
graduates  and  over  one  half  of  the  non-graduates  have  been 
living  in  Rhode  Island  since  their  college  days.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  the  direct  oljjects  of  the  influence  of 
the  college,  and  also  of  those  through  whom  it  exerts  an  indirect 
influence,  are  therefore  Rhode  Islanders. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  service  rendered  by  a  college  is 
not  limited  to  the  collegiate  field.  It  sets  a  standard  of  attain- 
ment for  the  secondary  schools,  influences  largely  their  courses 
of  study  and  provides  them  with  teachers.  In  Rhode  Island 
Brown  University  has  set  the  pace  for  the  schools  as  to  standard 
of  work,  and  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  its  scope,  and  the 
Women's  College  was  not  needed  for  that  special  purpose ;  but 
it  has  done  much  for  the  schools  in  the  state  in  providing  them 
with  college  women  as  teachers.  There  are  forty  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  college  at  present  teaching  in  the  public  or  private 
high  schools  of  the  state ;  twenty-seven  others  have  at  some 
time  taught  in  these  schools ;  twenty-two  are  at  present  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  and  eleven  others  have  done  so, 
while  a  good  sized  number  of  graduates  and  of  undergraduates 
teach  each  winter  in  the  evening  schools.  Last  winter  twenty- 
seven  taught  in  the  evening  schools  of  Providence  alone.  If 
the  school  boards  were  to  increase  the  salaries  in  the  elementary 
schools,  our  graduates  would  find  it  worth  while  to  train  for 
such  positions,  and'  the  college  could  supply  more  and  better- 
fitted  teachers  for  the  grade  schools,  which  would  probably  not 
attract  college  women  from  a  distance. 
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Moreover,  a  college  is  a  fitting-school  for  a  university,  and 
thus  we  find  that  this  college  can  do  something  for  the  highest 
education  of  the  women  in  Rhode  Island.  It  bridges  over  the 
old  gap  between  the  high  school  and  the  graduate  department 
of  Brown  University,  and  sends  its  graduates  on  into  advanced 
studies.  Seventy-five  graduates  have  taken  the  Master's  Degree, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  Rhode  Islanders.  This  ,year  twenty 
Rhode  Island  women,  graduates  of  the  college,  are  registered 
at  Brown  University  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  But  the  chief  service  of  the  college  is 
along  collegiate  lines,  and  in  answering  the  question  What  can 
the  Women's  College  do  for  the  education  of  Rhode  Island 
women  ?  I  shall  confine  myself  to  its  work  for  their  collegiate 
education. 

First,  the  Women's  College  can  give  to  Rhode  Island  women 
a  college  course,  complete  or  partial,  as  suits  the  time  or  purse 
of  each.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of  collegiate 
courses  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Kingston, 
and  the  still  fewer  offered  by  the  private  schools  of  the  state, 
this  is  the  only  opportunity  for  collegiate  work  within  the  state» 
and  without  exception  it  is  the  only  opportunity  for  a  full  colle- 
giate course.  The  number  of  Rhode  Islanders  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  is  776.  The  value  of  the  course 
offered  by  the  College,  duplicating  as  it  does  the  work  at  the 
University  and  given  by  the  University  staff  of  teachers,  is  un- 
questioned. Its  scope,  while  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  under- 
graduate department  of  the  University  (including  the  classes 
for  women  and  the  University  classes  open  to  women,  it  is 
something  over  two  thirds  the  size  of  that),  compares  favorably 
with  the  scope  of  the  work  at  Barnard  College,  the  other  young 
affiliated  college  of  the  East.  Moreover,  the  College  has  the 
'  great  privilege  of  possessing  a  teaching  staff  made  up  with  five 
exceptions  of  professors,  associate  professors  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors, with  the  professors  in  the  ascendency,  both  as  to  the 
number  teaching  and  as  to  the  number  of  courses  taught. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  first  statement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  college  can  make  possible  a  college  education  to  young 
women  who  cannot  leave  home  to  go  elsewhere  for  one.    The 
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larger  number  of  the  students  could  not  have  gone  to  any  other 
college.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  registration  they  rep- 
resent it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  a  large  majority.  Too  great  an  emphasis  cannot,  I  think» 
be  laid  upon  this  function,  probably  the  prime  function,  of  the 
college  situated  in  a  populous  district — to  give  a  college  educa- 
tion to  those  young  men  and  women  who  from  one  cause  or 
another  must  get  their  education  at  home  or  go  without.  It 
becomes  especially  important  if  the  college  be  a  women's  col- 
lege. Girls  can  less  easily  leave  home  than  boys.  Parents, 
less  apt  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  college  education  for  their 
girls  than  for  their  boys,  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  greater 
expense  of  sending  them  away  to  college;  for  many  girls 
there  are  home  cares  from  which  the  boys  are  exempt,  and 
from  many  is  demanded  a  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  house- 
hold from  which  the  boys  are  more  readily  excused.  More- 
over young  women,  freer  for  study  than  are  young  men,  are 
enabled  througH  a  local  college  to  take  each  year  one  or  more 
courses  of  study.  Those  of  us  who  are  women,  and  know  the 
difficulty  of  pursuing  intellectual  work,  unless  there  is  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  class  behind,  will  understand  how  large  may  be  the 
service  in  this  line  of  such  a  college  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  community. 

The  percentage  of  students  who  come  to  our  college  intend- 
ing to  make  use  of  their  college  education  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port is  very  large,  consequently  the  college  is  furnishing  a 
professional  education,  or,  in  the  cases  of  those  occupations 
where  still  further  training  is  required,  the  necessary  begin- 
nings of  a  professional  education,  and  many  Rhode  Islanders 
could  not  otherwise  have  received  one.  The  alumnae  records 
show  two  hundred  and  nine  graduates  at  present  occupying 
positions  for  which  a  college  education  is  a  pre-requisite,  and 
almost  all  of  these  are  Rhode  Islanders.  These  positions  are 
those  of  teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  laboratory  assist- 
ants, and  librarians,  trained  in  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  which  admits  only  college  women.* 

*  Verj  many  it  has  assisted  to  secure  higher  teachers'  positions  in  Providence 
which  are  open  only  to  college  women. 
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Further,  the  Women's  College  can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution in  the  interests  of  collegiate  education  in  the  state,  by 
the  addition  which  it  is  making  to  the  number  of  Rhode  Island 
women  who  have  done  college  work.  The  number  which  it 
has  added,  if  added  to  the  sum  total  of  Massachusetts  women 
who  have  studied  at  college,  would  not  be  so  significant.  It 
would  have  added  only  a  few  more,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  a  body  already  large  enough  to  exert  a  strong  influence 
in  favor  of  higher  education  for  women.  In  Rhode  Island  the 
circumstances  are  different.  The  number  of  women  who  have 
attended  college  is  not  large,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Brown 
women  becomes,  therefore,  all  the  more  important. 

The  statistics  on  this  point  are  as  follows :  From  the  begin- 
nings of  colleges  for  women  336  Rhode  Island  women  have 
registered  at  colleges  outside  of  the  state ;  of  these  192  have 
completed  the  course,  and  graduated,  91  are  non-graduates, 
and  53  are  now  in  college.  Since  the  fall  of  1891,  when  the 
Women's  College  was  opened,  776  Rhode  Island  women  have 
registered  at  Brown ;  of  these  272  have  graduated,  364  are 
non- graduates,  and  140  are  now  in  college.  Thus  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Women's  College  to  the  number  of  college  women 
in  the  state  is  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  graduates 
by  about  two  and  one  half,  of  the  number  of  non-graduates 
by  about  five,  and  of  the  present  number  of  college  students  by 
about  four  and  one  half.  The  records  of  the  last  five  years 
show  the  share  which  Brown  has  at  present  in  the  increase  of 
college  graduates  to  be  about  seventy-five  per  cent.* 

Moreover,  by  increasing  the  area  of  interest  in  college  work 
for  women  and  by  multiplying  the  interest  in  those  sections  of 
the  state  which  are  not  the  main  sources  of  the  supply  of  stu- 
dents, much  can  be  done  by  our  college  for  collegiate  educa- 
tion.    Out  of  the  fifty-five  cities,  towns,  and  colleges  which 

*  These  statisticB  are  based  on  the  records  of  Rhode  Island  women  at  the  fol- 
lowing colleges :  Brjrn  Mawr,  Barnard,  Vassar,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Welleslej, 
and  Radcliffe,  and  at  the  two  universities,  Boston  and  Wesleyan.  These  insti- 
tutions are  the  ones  to  which  Rhode  Island  women  most  naturally  go,  and  the 
iBtatistics  taken  from  their  records,  while  not  absolute,  as  not  including  all  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  so. 
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have  been  represented  at  the  college,  thirty-four  have  not  been 
represented,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  at  other 
colleges.  The  list  of  the  places  which  Brown  has  added  is  as 
follows:  from  the  township  of  Cumberland,  Valley  Falls, 
Ashton,  Manville,  and  Berkeley ;  from  Lincoln,  Lincoln  and 
Saylesville ;  from  Burrillville,  Burrillville  and  Harrisville ; 
from  Johnston,  Johnston,  Olneyville,  and  Centerdale;  from 
North  Smithfield,  Slatersville ;  from  Smithfield,  Georgiaville 
and  Greenville ;  from  East  Providence,  Riverside ;  from  Crans- 
ton, Pawtuxet,  Arlington,  Eden  Park,  Cranston,  Edgewood, 
and  Auburn ;  from  Warwick,  Apponaug,  Riverpoint,  Center- 
ville,  Lakewood,  Natick,  and  Pontiac ;  from  Coventry,  Summit 
and  Anthony ;  from  West  Greenwich,  Nooseneck ;  and  from 
Narragansett,  Narragansett  Pier.  Eighteen  towns  and  villages 
represented  in  other  colleges  have  not  been  represented  here. 
Thus  Brown  has  brought  up  the  names  on  the  muster  roll  of 
Rhode  Island  cities,  towns,  and  villages  which  have  sent  their 
young  women  to  college  to  seventy-three.  The  complete  mus- 
ter-roll includes,  in  addition  to  the  names  already  given,  Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket,  Bristol,  Warren,  Newport,  Little  Compton, 
Woonsocket,  Jamestown,  Block  Island,  Wickford,  Westerly, 
Central  Falls,  Tiverton,  East  Greenwich,  Portsmouth,  Manton  ; 
from  Cumberland,  Lonsdale,  Diamond  Hill,  and  Cumberland ; 
from  Burrillville,  Pascoag  and  Mapleville;  from  Scituate, 
Hope ;  from  Coventry,  Washington ;  from  Hopkinton,  Ashaway 
and  Hope  Valley ;  from  Charlestown,  Shannock ;  from  South 
Kingston,  Kingston,  South  Ferry,  Peace  Dale,  Wakefield  and 
Gould ;  from  Narragansett,  Point  Judith  ;  from  Warwick,  War- 
wick ;  from  Cranston,  Oak  Lawn  and  Howard ;  from  Barring- 
ton,  Barrington  and  Drownville ;  and  from  Es^st  Providence, 
East  Providence  and  Rumford. 

In  Rhode  Island  interest  in  the  higher  education  of  women 
has  centered  in  five  of  her  six  cities :  Providence,  Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket,  Newport,  and  Westerly.  These  are  given  in  the 
order  of  interest.  The  Women's  College  has  changed  the 
comparative  attitude  of  these  cities  toward  women's  education. 
If  the  college  were  not  in  existence  the  order  would  be :  Provi- 
dence, Newport,  Pawtucket,  Westerly,  and  Woonsocket,  the 
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last  two  places  having  sent  the  same  number  of  girls  to  colleges 
outside  of  the  state.  Outside  of  these  centers  of  interest,  before 
1894,  the  year  when  Brown  University  first  awarded  to  women 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  only  eleven  places  had  sent  girls  to  col- 
lege and  they  had  sent  only  fifteen.  Since  that  time  twenty- 
three  places  have  sent  girls  to  colleges  other  than  Brown  and 
the  number  sent  is  twenty-three.  Meanwhile  forty-two  places 
have  sent  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  girls  to  Brown.*  The 
Women's  College,  it  will  be  seen,  is  increasing  the  number  of 
college  girls  from  places  outside  of  the  chief  centers  of  interest 
as  well  as  the  number  of  places  themselves. 

If,  then,  I  were  to  make  a  summary  of  the  greater  services 
of  the  Women's  College  for  the  collegiate  education  of  Rhode 
Island  women,  it  would  be  as  follows :  it  can  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  college  work  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  section  of 
the  country  which  offered  practically  none ;  it  can  give  a  col- 
lege education,  complete  or  in  part,  to  many  Rhode  Island 
women  who  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  one,  and  in  so  doing  it 
can  give  a  professional  training,  complete  or  in  part,  to  many 
Rhode  Island  young  women  who  must  otherwise  go  without ; 
moreover,  it  can  continually  increase  the  interest  in  the  higher 
education  of  women  among  us  by  the  work  which  it  is  doing 
and  especially  by  making  its  influence  more  deeply  felt  where 
it  is  already  recognized  and  by  extending  it  till  it  shall  reach 
every  town  and  village  in  the  state. 

*  In  this  list  I  have  not  included  the  towns  and  villages  lying  close  to  Provi- 
dence, since  they  may  be  properly  regarded  as  parts  of  it  as  a  center  of  interest. 
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jLMOST  simultaneously  with  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  Brown  University  Teachers'  As- 
sociation to  make  an  address  on  this  topic,  there 
came  into  my  hands  the  advance  sheets  of  Pro- 
fessor De  Garmo's  recently  published  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education,  which  many  of  you 
have  no  doubt  already  examined.  It  was  but 
natural  to  scan  its  successive  chapters  in  the  hope 
that  the  book  would  offer  some  comments  that  might  serve  as  a 
starting  point  in  the  discussion.  For  though  its  title,  Principles, 
indicated  that  the  treatment  would  be  on  broad  analytic  lines, 
the  promise  of  specific  consideration  of  high  school  problems 
and  various  practical  hints  as  to  educative  procedure  gave  war- 
rant for  such  anticipation.  The  absence  of  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  our  particular  problem  is  significant.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  betray  an  oversight,  a  lack  of  perspective,  but  it  is  rather 
that  this  topic,  being  a  matter  of  practical  didactics,  is  quite  out- 
ranked in  importance  by  the  more  fundamental  considerations 
of  selection,  classification  and  educational  value  of  the  studies 
involved.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  infer  that  even  in  the  projected 
sequel,  dealing  with  the  processes  of  teaching  the  several  studies, 
the  author  would  do  more  than  set  before  us  the  conflicting  ten- 
dencies in  teaching  practice,  of  which  departmental  organization 
is  but  one.  Valuable,  therefore,  as  this  compendium  will  prbve 
on  many  issues,  on  this  particular  question  we  can  gain  from  it 
no  guidance  in  our  present  inquiry.  .We  may  possibly  secure 
the  proper  vantage  ground  if  we  bring  before  ourselves  the  fact 
that  our  position  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college, 
and  the  peculiar  historical  development  of  the  secondary  school, 
are  responsible  for  many  of  our  difficulties.  Personally,  I  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  a  question  as  large  as  that  of  the  efiiciency 
of  our  secondary  school  system  is  before  us. 
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We  of  the  secondary  scbool  are  apt  to  liken  our  situation  to 
that  of  the  grain  crushed  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone. In  this  comparison  I  feel  that  we  think  less  of  the  grain 
than  of  the  crushing  process,  the  pressure  from  below  and 
above.  If  we  really  feel  that  this  lack  of  freedom  interferes 
with  our  best  efforts,  we  must  remove  by  most  determined 
action  the  unworthy  restraints,  or  else  accept  the  humiliating 
reality,  drudge  on  in  undignified  adherence  to  galling  condi- 
tions and  cease  our  lamentations. 

It  devolves,  then,  upon  us  so  to  organize  our  work,  our  con- 
ception of  the  secondary  school «  of  its  function,  its  progress 
and  its  goal,  that  its  proper  sphere  is  revealed  to  all  men ;  not 
cabined  and  cribbed  between  elementary  school  and  college, 
not  awaiting  the  close  of  an  eight  or  nine  years'  tutelage,  when 
the  elementary  school  sees  fit  to  surrender  its  charges,  nor  fol- 
lowing the  narrow  beaten  path  which  the  college  designates  as 
its  ideal  of  a  secondary  school  course.  The  secondary  school, 
and  especially  the  public  high  school,  will  continue  its  unsatis- 
factory system  of  temporizing  until  it  has  met  this  issue  broadly. 
It  must  be  clear  in  its  purposes,  positive  in  its  methods ;  it  must 
justify  its  raison  cTetre;  not  facing  in  two  different  directions — 
toward  the  college  and  toward  life,  but  with  its  eyes  intent  on 
one  goal,  elBSciency  for  life — sound,  genuine  efficiency,  not 
superficial  smartness.  It  will  then  be  found  that  capacity  for 
college  work  is  an  incident  to  such  eJBSciency.  The  colleges 
will  never  refuse  the  evidence  of  such  attainment.  If  the  col- 
leges have  thus  far  laid  down  the  law,  if  they  have  been  so 
insistent,  so  despotic,  it  is  because  they  have  never  encountered 
definiteness  of  plan,,  encountered  organization  from  the  second- 
ary schools ;  tyranny  argues  inferiority  in  fibre  on  the  part  of 
the  weaker.  To  specify  one  most  fruitful  source  of  our  weak- 
ness, I  should  say  it  is  our  glorification  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuity, which,  as  I  look  upon  it,  is  largely  mechanical  continuity. 
We  have  heard  much  praise,  undiscriminating  praise,  from 
foreign  observers  regarding  our  system  of  continuity ;  and  yet, 
though  it  may  seem  heresy,  it  is  a  false  idol  before  which  we 
have  been  prostrating  ourselves.  There  abides  neither  wisdom 
nor  mystic  power  in  the  sequence  of  eight,  four  and  four  years 
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of  our  continuous  educational  scheme.  What  I  would  plead 
for  is  an  ideal  continuity,  a  spiritual  continuity  of  effort,  which 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  overlapping  of  different  portions 
of  the  school  system  below  and  above.  Let  us  continue,  if  we 
must,  our  eight  year  elementary  school  course  for  those  who 
will  not  strive  further,  but  let  us  open  the  path  to  high  school 
studies  at  an  earlier  day  to  those  qualified  to  pursue  them,  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  an  ampler,  better  proportioned  course. 

The  activities  of  the  secondary  school  require  definition  with 
respect  both  to  the  elementary  school  and  the  college,  in  the 
interest  of  economy  of  time  and  of  efficiency.  Let  a  group  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  in  secondary  school  work  reach 
agreement  as  to  aim,  scope  and  method  of  our  work.  Let  them 
express  and  interpret  this  agreement,  so  that  the  tax-paying 
public  will  really  understand  the  situation ;  it  will  be  found  re- 
sponsive to  sound  arguments ;  and  as  for  the  colleges,  they  are 
waiting  for  such  expression,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
capacity  to  realize  these  aims. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  formulation  of  our  atti- 
tude. We  certainly  can  consider  what  elements  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  secondary  school  will  protpote  its  individuality. 
When  we  speak  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  secondary 
school,  choice  and  sequence  of  subject  matter  occur  to  us  as 
particularly  significant ;  we  classify  the  various  mental  experi- 
ences that  it  is  the  school's  duty  to  foster — the  linguistic  power, 
the  reasoning  faculty,  conclusions  from  careful  inductive  proc- 
esses. But  far  and  beyond  these  features  of  choice,  sequence 
and  emphasis,  there  is  the  determining  feature  of  presentation ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  enters  into 
consideration,  and  is  the  central  factor  in  every  question  of 
arrangement,  course,  study  subject.  Upon  the  teaching  capac- 
ity of  the  teacher  hinges,  in  the  last  instance,  the  value  of  a 
subject  in  the  curriculum.  That  is  not  an  ideal  secondary 
school  that  ofiters  to  its  students  certain,  or  even  all,  of  the 
subjects  traditionally  connected  with  its  curriculum  ;  it  becomes 
ideal  when  it  can  make  sure  that  they  are  properly,  effectively 
taught.  In  the  individual,  as  in  the  aggregate,  ambition  and 
capacity  are  by  no  means  synonymous.     What  we  need  are 
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well-manned  and  perfectly  organized  high  schools;  possibly 
fewer  high  schools,  but  in  that  I  should  not  recognize  a  mis- 
fortune. If  the  teaching  staff  can  meet  the  requirements  of  two 
years  of  the  high  school  adequately,  but  in  halting  fashion  a 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  let  it  be  a  two  years'  high  school 
course  that  is  planned,  and  let  principal  and  superintendent 
courageously  face  their  limitations  and  operate  within  them. 
Organization,  then,  as  a  basis  of  adjustment  of  the  teaching 
force,  is  the  mechanical  side,  with  the  power  of  the  teacher 
looming  up  big  and  vital  behind  it.  Effective,  satisfying,  such 
organization  will  be,  when  its  agents  are  one  and  all  on  the 
highest  plane  of  attainment,  but  lame  and  impotent  when  the 
scheme  is  but  an  empty  shell. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  secondary  school  in  this  country 
one  could  hardly  speak  of  organization  as  we  accept  the  term 
at  present.  The  schools  had  small  numbers,  in  irregular 
attendance ;  pupils  entered  their  portals  in  all  stages  of  igno- 
rance; the  general  average  of  the  teaching  was  superficial, 
inaccurate,  ineffective.  If  contemporary  records  tell  us  of 
some  teachers  of  real  ability,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were 
exceptions  amid  the  hosts  of  obscurantists  compelled  to  teach 
all  subjects,  competent  to  teach  scarcely  any.  Does  this  kind 
of  teaching  possess  for  us  only  the  interest  of  a  pre-historic  con- 
dition ?  I  fear  not.  I  think  you  have  all  met  the  type  occa- 
sionally in  your  wanderings — in  conventions,  etc.  And  this 
kind  of  general-utility  teacher,  who  was  engaged  to  teach  any 
and  everything,  could  not  be  expected  to  show  vital  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  subjects  entrusted  to  him.  Mastery  of  a 
subject  involves  some  degree  of  critical  faculty.  He  who 
simply  accepts,  but  does  not  probe,  is  colorless,  is  only  a  pupil, 
not  a  teacher. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  undesirable  condition  of  the  schools  that 
made  the  pendulum  swing  to  the  other  extreme.  Departmental 
teaching  was  regarded  as  the  antidote ;  and  we  speak  loosely 
of  our  present  practice  as  departmental  organization.  We  have 
come  to  believe  in  it  to  that  degree  that  we  even  advocate  its 
extension  into  the  later  years  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
Have  we  made  clear  to  ourselves  what  the  nature  of  jdepart- 
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mental  organization  in  the  high  school  properly  conceived 
should  be?  If  I  interpret  aright  the  significance  of  the  term,  it 
involves  several  vital  elements:  i,  A  recognition  of  the  place 
of  a  certain  subject  of  instruction  in  the  larger  departmental 
unit — thus  of  algebra  in  the  mathematical  department^  of  chem- 
istry in  the  department  of  science ;  2»  a  well-considered  balance 
that  fixes  its  place,  its  importance  and  its  sequence  within  the 
departmental  unit ;  3,  adjustment  of  the  single  subject  and  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs  within  the  whole  area  of  interests 
that  the  high  school  puts  forth  as  the  sum  total  of  its  educational 
aims.  The  ideal,  then,  calls  for  adjustment  within  the  depart- 
ment as  without,  and  that  arrangement  falls  short  of  the  ideal 
which  does  not  propose  to  make  departmental  organization  a 
benefaction  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  course.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  of  adjustment,  of  balance,  we  have  thus  far  taken 
little  heed ;  organization  has  largely  been  a  name ;  we  have 
been  too  busy  developing  the  system  of  the  specialist.  What 
is,  in  the  main,  our  present  attitude  with  respect  to  high  school 
work? 

We  want  a  teacher  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  himself  in  one 
department — in  the  classics,  in  physics,  in  modern  languages. 
When  the  secondary  school  is  large,  there  are  likely  to  be  so 
many  classes  and  sections  of  classes  that  we  can  fully  occupy 
his  teaching  power  in  his  chosen  field.  If  the  school  assumes 
the  dimensions  of  one  of  our  great  city  schools,  not  only  one, 
but  a  number  of  specialists  in  the  same  department  may  be 
required,  and  a  still  higher  degree  of  specialization  within  the 
given  subject  may  be  demanded.  You  may  have  your  spe- 
cialist in  English  composition  within  the  larger  field  of  English, 
in  microscopy  within  the  biological  department,  or  your  classical 
teacher,  who,  leaving  to  his  associates  the  drudgery  of  the  first 
two  years  in  Latin,  has  made  himself  the .  interpreter  of  the 
poetic  spirit  in  Vergil,  of  the  political  and  legal  background 
in  Cicero's  orations.  Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  that 
is,  with  a  strong  man  of  organizing  power  at  the  helm,  you 
may  succeed  in  unifying  to  a  degree  the  work  of  these  spe- 
cialists within  one  and  the  same  department.  They  will  discuss 
and  correlate  these  activities  in  the  several  classes,  will  agree 
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upon  a  governing  tendency,  a  common  aim  and  purpose  to 
which  each  one  avowedly  contributes.  Perhaps  team  work, 
while  not  a  dignified  term,  best  expresses  the  happy  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  parts  of  such  a  system,  in  which  the  sympathetic  and 
accomplished  leader,  with  a  number  of  loyal  coadjutors,  can 
attain  good  results.  Of  one  such  school  and  one  department 
whose  strength  is  in  its  team  woilc,  I  have  personal  knowledge, 
and  I  ought  to  say  that  in  such  a  group  of  teachers  there  is  sure 
to  be  the  healthful  contagion  of  enthusiasm,  the  stimulus  of  the 
individual  endeavor  of  each  assistant  to  fit  his  contributory  work 
into  the  general  scheme  of  the  department ;  such  work  cannot 
be  without  its  influence  on  the  pupils.  But  such  combinations 
are  most  unusual,  and  I  am  inclined  to  question  whether  even 
there  the  excessive  degree  of  specialization  that  is  fostered  is  of 
real  advantage  to  the  secondary  school  as  a  whole.  ^  Far  more 
frequent,  more  usual,  is  the  unrelated  activity  of  the  several 
workers  in  the  same  field,  each  one  intent  on  his  own  point  of 
view.  I  have  known  of  secondary  teachers  quick  to  accept 
and  adopt  a  new  chemical  theory  in  their  teaching  when  their 
more  cautious  colleagues  are  not  even  sure  of  its  scientific 
validity.  The  doctrine  of  ionization  is  a  case  in  point.  With 
some  leading  authorities  making  it  the  very  backbone  of 
chemical  doctrine,  others  of 'no  less  note  argue  that  the  theory 
is  inadequate,  is,  in  fact,  untenable  (article  on  Chemical  Theory 
in  School  Science,  December,  1906).  Need  I  point  out  what 
danger  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  lies  in  such  working  at 
cross  purposes?  How  distracting  it  must  prove  to  the  pupils 
to  pass  in  their  helplessness  from  the  standards  of  the  one  to 
the  contradictory  doctrines  of  the  other  I 

Once  more,  then,  the  characteristic  of  departmental  organi- 
zation as  it  is  generally  advocated  for  our  secondary  schools 
has  its  hallmark  in  specialization,  in  concentration  of  attention 
on  one  sphere  of  interest.  How  has  this  spirit  assumed  such 
controlling  influence  with  our  teachers  ?  I  see  its  origin  in  the 
attitude  of  the  college  instructor,  whether  scientist  or  humanist. 
He  limits  his  field  of  inquiry  to  his  one  chosen  subject,  evolves 
a  theory  and  a  practice  peculiarly  his  own,  and  his  pupils, 
whether  they  aim  to  become  investigators  or  distributors  of 
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acquired  information   and  method,  recognize  it  their  duty  to 
abide  by  the  laboratory  idea,  as  we  now  apply  the  term  to  every 
field  of  inquiry.     Wherever  these  methods  of  the  college  and 
the  university  are  carried  out  in  the  school,  there  is  little  room 
for  broader  generalizations ;  for  we  must  not,  forsooth,  general- 
ize unless  every  one  of  our  data  has  met  the  ultimate  test  of 
precise  verification.     It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
is  a  distinct  preference  just  now  for  the  disjointed,  unrelated 
fact,  provided  it  has  been  established  by  a  faultless  method, 
over  any  generalization,  however  inspiring  its  intellectual  vista. 
I  admit  that  in  the  realm  of  pure  research  this  severe  tendency 
is  altogether  justifiable,  but  isnt  equally  applicable  to  the  in- 
struction in  our  secondary  schools?    When  we  are  so  over-con- 
scientious that  we  avoid  ample  concepts,  are  we  not  depriving 
bur  pupils  of  a  certain  tonic  quality?    Are  we  not  dangerously 
near  to  the  method  of  that  well-known  master  of  the  introspec- 
tive novel  who  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  hazard  an  outright 
statement  on  any  topic  without  the  mental  reservation  of  a  par- 
enthetic  clause?     I   am   calling   attention,  of  course,  to  the 
excrescences  of  specialization.     I  find  a  distinct  danger  in  trans- 
ferring to  the  earlier  period  of  education  a  method  that  I  find 
appropriate  to  the  college  or  university  period.     It  is  the  old 
tale  that  needs  repetition, — the  physic  that  is  wholesome  for  an 
adult  patient  may  do  a  world  of  harm  to  the  younger  patient. 
We  have  at  times,  it  seems  to  me,  ignored  the  digestive  powers 
of  our  secondary  pupils,  and  we  have  furnished  them  too  severe 
a  mental  diet ;  but  we  are  the  family  practitioners,  and  we  ought 
to  know  the  capacity  of  our  children.     Fortunately,  boy  and 
girl  nature  cannot  be  forced  beyond  all  reason ;  and  so  in  the 
end  are  we  rea:lly  giving  them  more  than  an  exceedingly  diluted 
semblance  of  a  method  that  is  only  valuable  when  it  is  rigor- 
ously pursued  ?     It  is  the  wrong  tendency  in  the  practice  of  the 
departmental  teacher  that  should  bid  us  pause.     To  make  our 
students  incipient  investigators,  to  treat  them  as  junior  college 
students,  is  unsound,  unkind.     I  have  watched  the  practical 
outcome  frequently,  and  it  reminds  me  of  the  famous  conversa- 
tion that  Mephistopheles  carries  on  in  Faust  with  the  pupil. 
He  has  given  him  what  we  may  call  the  injunctions  of  the  labo- 
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ratory  method — how  he  must  select  each  part,  analyze  it,  siudy 
it,  apply  it.     In  one  of  his  mocking  side  remarks  he  says : — 

**  £r  kat  die  Teile  in  seiner  Hand^ 
Fehlt  leider  nur  das geisiige  Band." 

**  The  part8  in  his  hands  he  may  hold  and  class, 
But  the  spiritual  link  is  lost,  alas  I  " 

To  this  serious  defect,  which  is  particularly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, noticeable  in  the  science  teaching  of  our  secondary 
schools,  President  Butler  called  attention  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  American  scientists. 

This  is,  however,  not  the  only  defect  of  our  present  conduct 
of  the  departmental  system ;  there  are  other  serious  problems 
which  are  particularly  apparent  in  high  schools  of  moderate 
size.  The  pure  department^list  is  a  distinct  hindrance  to  the 
construction  of  a  rational  curriculum.  He  is  apt  either  to  refuse 
to  teach  anything  but  his  own  subject,  in  which  case  he  adds 
materially  to  the  costliness  of  the  school  system,  or  else  he  will 
assent,  by  way  of  half-hearted  accommodation,  to  teach  as 
matter  of  secondary  importance  to  him  those  subjects  that 
should  command  the  very  fullest  powers  and  abilities  of  the 
class  teacher.  To  teach  history  or  English  literature  as  stop- 
gaps, as  subjects  that  anybody  can  teach,  to  treat  as  a  scarcely 
pleasurable  avocation  what  should  be  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  securing  through  history  sound  citizenship,  through  litera- 
ture sound  taste  in  our  young  people,  is  little  short  of  a  crime. 
One  cannot  but  protest  against  this  type  of  the  educated  man 
that  our  universities  are  evolving  as  teachers,  the  man  who 
knows  one  and  only  one  thing  well.  In  his  New  Definition  of 
the  Cultivated  Man,  President  Eliot  uttered  a  remonstrance  that 
applies  as  well  to  the  scientist  as  to  the  hidebound  classicist. 
*'Let  us  teachers  remember,"  he  says,  ^' that  the  best  fields  of 
real  culture  are  the  open  mind,  broad  sympathies  and  respect 
for  all  the  diverse  achievements  of  the  human  intellect." 

If  such  a  refinement  of  specialization  is  valuable  to  the  col- 
leges, it  is  not  serviceable  to  the  schools.  It  has  copie  to  this 
pass,  that  many  a  secondary  teacher  is  reluctant  to  admit  that 
his  scientific  interests  embrace  bothxhemistry  and  physics.  He 
seems  to  dread  that  he  will  be  considered  but  half  a  physicist  if 
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he  claims  some  proficiency  in  chemistry.  How  many  of  our 
younger  teachers  cultivate  a  breadth  of  scientific  outlook  that 
compasses  the  biological  sciences  as  well  as  physics  and  chem- 
istry ?  The  essential  unity  of  scientific  consideration  was  the 
point  of  view  of  Huxley,  and  in  that  spirit  the  work  in  his  labo- 
ratories was  conducted.  Would  that  his  conception  had  not 
been  so  relentlessly  banished  from  our  college  atmosphere! 
What  a  gain  to  secondary  pupils,  if  their  science  teacher  him- 
self feels  the  unity  of  organic  and  inorganic  science  and  inter- 
prets to  them  in  the  growth  of  the  organism  the  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  that  are  at  play  I  Why  should  that  not 
prove  the  most  enduring  conception  attained  in  the  high  school 
stage  of  science  study  ? 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  departmental  organization  is 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  specialization  in  one  subject ; 
to  regard  the  two  methods  as  practically  synonymous  is  pa- 
tently absurd.  Developed  in  response  to  the  college  require- 
ments, the  conception  of  this  kind  of  specialization  is  one  from 
which  in  the  interests  of  the  secondary  school  we  must  free  our- 
selves. I  confess,  to  me  the  methods  of  these  specialists  smack, 
to  a  degree,  of  intellectual  athleticism ;  they  seem  paltry,  com- 
pared with  the  far  more  vital  consideration :  what  mental  vigor, 
what  enthusiasm,  what  native  power  have  we  aroused  in  our 
pupils?  It  is  to  the  wider  conception  of  the  high  school  as  an 
end  in  itself  that  the  advantages  of  such  departmental  organiza- 
tion as  I  have  in  mind  appeal. 

What  is  to  be  the  remedy,  then?  It  is  found  in  a  correct 
attitude  toward  the  science  of  secondary  teaching,  in  the  new 
type  of  teacher  we  should  demand.  What  we  need  in  our 
teachers  is  the  faculty  of  handling  effectively  several  secondary 
school  subjects,  as  we  find  it  in  the  German  schools.  There 
every  teacher  must  give  evidence  of  sound  teaching  ability  in 
at  least  three  subjects,  a  major  and  two  minors*  These  sub- 
jects will  in  most  cases,  though  not  necessarily,  be  grouped 
along  the  familiar  lines  of  cleavage.  To  the  one  group  will 
belong,  say,  the  ancient  languages,  a  modern  language  and  the 
mother  tongue ;  or,  history,  the  vernacular  and  Latin ;  or,  Eng- 
lish, history  and  Greek.    In  the  other  group,  mathematics  and 
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science,  with  the  vernacular  or  a  modern  language.  At  times 
we  find  what  is  really  a  very  valuable  departure  from  the  usual 
grouping :  a  good  scientist  may  be  strongly  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  arousing  interest  in  history,  and  a  combination  like  this 
will  open  points  of  view  which,  because  of  their  variation  from 
accepted  standards,  will  bring  new  life  into  the  pupil's  concep- 
tion. 

The  remedy  for  the  all-around  teacher  of  the  old  academy 
days  is  not  to  be  found,  then,  in  the  one«subject  teacher,  but  in 
the  teacher  who  has  definitely  prepared  himself  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  at  least  three  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Real 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  a  man  or  woman  proposes  to  teach 
can  issue  only  from  continued  attention  to  these  lines  of  inquiry 
during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  college  course. 
Our  scandalous  deficiency  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics  and 
of  modem  languages  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  permit 
those  to  teach  them  who  have  at  some  stage  of  their  own  educa- 
tion (possibly  up  to  the  point  of  college  entrance  and  no  fur- 
ther) paid  passing  attention  to  them.  We  must  demand  evi- 
dence of  continuous  and  successful  college  devotion  to  the 
group  of  subjects  that  the  teacher  claims  as  his  chosen  field. 
At  present  the  individual  principal  must  set  his  own  standards 
for  the  candidate  teacher,  and  as  things  now  stand,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  speak  of  a  system  of  preparation  for  the 
teaching  career ;  and  yet,  out  of  individual  firmness  there  will 
develop,  I  hope,  a  momentous,  concerted  efifort,  and  I  do  not 
despair  that  even  the  colleges  will  aid  us  in  ofTering  now  and 
then  the  kind  of  course  that  the  future  teacher  sadly  needs. 

Let  me  point  out  by  one  or  two  examples  what  particular 
kind  of  training  I  have  in  mind.  The  candidate  teacher  has 
studied  Vergil  in  his  school  days.  Does  that  qualify  him,  when 
his  turn  to  teach  it  comes,  to. infuse  into  his  teaching  all  that 
the  subject  admits  of?  I  can  conceive  of  a  college  course  in 
Vergil  which  for  interest,  for  insight  into  the  sources  of  poetic 
composition,  for  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  element,  of  the 
artistic,  the  political  background  of  this  masterly  epic  might 
mean  as  much  to  the  future  teacher  as  the  reading  of  what  are 
commonly  considered  the  more  difficult  authors.     Similarly,  a 
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great  light  might  be  reflected  from  advanced  mathematical 
experience  in  a  course  on  the  fundamentals  of  elementary 
mathematics.  Opportunities  for  such  courses  are  wanting  in 
most  of  our  American  colleges;  they  are  the  essentials  of 
training  in  subject  matter  at  the  German  universities.  If  once 
an  educational  ideal  were  established  for  our  intending  teachers, 
we  might  expect  them  to  strive  zealously  to  meet  it ;  that  ideal 
would  centre  in  each  one's  ambition  to  equip  himself  thoroughly 
with  the  knowledge  his  calling  as  an  expert  demands. 

We  might  safely  advance  a  step  further.  The  ability  to 
teach  the  mother  tongue,  founded  on  such  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  it  as  every  cultured  man  should  be  proud  to  acquire,  is 
a  fundamental  requirement  placed  on  every  German  and  French 
secondary  teacher ;  what  a  factor  of  growth  that  in  itself  would 
prove  in  our  secondary  schools,  if  every  teacher  were  expected 
to  demonstrate,  aside  from  all  his  other  special  attainments, 
his  complete  mastery  in  the  teaching  of  English — English  not 
to  be  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philological  spe- 
cialist, but  as  the  heritage  to  which  a  cultivated  and  scholarly 
man  feels  it  is  his  privilege  to  advance  all  his  pupils ;  we  should 
hear  less  of  urgent  problems  of  correlation  of  the  English  work 
with  the  classics,  history,  mathematics  or  sciences,  and  more  of 
our  English  work  as  the  ground  work  to  which  all  other  ca- 
pacities adjust  themselves  naturally.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German  proficient  in  scholarly  attainments 
and  limping  in  the  oral  and  written  use  of  his  native  speech ! 
To  the  teacher  of  the  secondary  school  I  would  unhesitatingly 
apply  Goethe's  *'  He  who  knows  but  one  language,  knows  no 
language,"  and  make  it  read,  ^'  He  who  can  teach  but  one  sub- 
ject, can  teach  no  subject  well."  Narrowness  of  view,  dog- 
matic pursuit  of  one  circumscribed  field  is  just  now  the  supreme 
deadly  sin.  Perhaps  if  we  can  eradicate  this  erroneous  tend- 
ency, some  American  master  thinker  may  in  the  future  say  of 
our  secondary  teachers  what  the  philosopher  Paulsen  recently 
expressed  in  a  memorable  address,  when  he  was  discussing  the 
relation  of  German  teachers  to  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
age:  '*No  professional  calling  in  Germany,  not  even  that  of 
the  university  professors,  can  point  to  men  with  more  breadth 
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and  freedom  in  their  point  of  view  than  can  the  body  of 
teachers  at  the  German  gymnasia"  (Monatsschrift  fUr  hohere 
Schulen,  IV,  608).  Suppleness,  flexibility,  must  be  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  such  organization ;  according  to  the  tend- 
encies and  interests  of  the  teachers,  each  departmental  scheme 
must  be  molded  and  modified,  the  several  subjects  grouping 
themselves  along  the  lines  of  special  aptitudes,  special  prefer- 
ences ;  it  is  not  an  iron  clad  principle  that  the  teacher  of  history 
must  invariably  feel  powerfully  drawn  to  the  related  field  of 
geography;  it  may  be  the  mathematician  or  the  teacher  of 
English  who  is  actively  interested  in  geography,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  infuse  of  his  spirit  into  his  pupils  than  the  other. 
If  you  chance  to  have  a  teacher  of  Latin  whose  interest  in 
English  literature  is  not  dimmed  by  his  partiality  for  Latin,  but 
gains  additional  lustre  from  his  insight  into  classical  literature, 
let  that  man  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  two  subjects ; 
no  fear  that  he  will  make  the  English  subservient  to  his  Latin 
standards. 

It  has  actually  been  claimed  by  some  of  our  best  college 
teachers  of  history  that  the  teaching  of  ancient  history  should 
be  removed  from  the  control  of  the  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
because  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  approved  method  of 
history  instruction  ;  as  though  a  man  could  properly  teach  the 
classics  without  interest  and  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  as  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  historian 
with  all  his  technique  could  satisfactorily  teach  ancient  history 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Breadth,  freedom  of  view  are  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the 
secondary  teacher,  not  intensive  specialization :  breadth  issues 
from  comparison;  that  is  the  most  effective  correlation  that 
emanates  from  the  wealth  of  the  teacher's  own  intellectual 
interests;  a  spontaneous  correlation  suggested  by  one's  own 
widening  range  of  information  and  study,  not  an  artificial  nor  a 
mechanical  correlation  that  is  based  on  theoretic  points  of  rela- 
tionship. The  group  sytem,  that  has  been  accepted  in  some  of 
our  best  colleges  as  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  elective 
problem,  is  in  like  manner  a  safe  guide  to  our  young  teachers ; 
it  permits  of  concentration  and  breadth ;  it  creates  a  vision  of 
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kinship  between  the  several  fields  of  mental  interest  in  which 
the  teacher's  mind  operates,  and  it  will  inevitably  reflect  this 
relationship  in  his  treatment  of  the  several  allied  topics  before 
his  class. 

We  speak  of  the  wastefulness  in  time  and  effort  of  much 
of  our  secondary  work ;  the  economy  that  we  are  clamoring 
for  must  issue  from  the  intertwining  of  subject  matter  that 
our  teachers  can  effect.  Our  European  friends,  German  and 
French,  with  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  mathematics,  train  their  students  to  greater  power 
than  we  secure;  with  an  average  of  two  hours  through  the 
course  devoted  to  history,  their  pupils  know  history  at  the  end 
of  the  secondary  school  course  as  our  students  do  not.  It  comes 
back  to  the  fundamental  proposition  I  previously  enunciated ; 
in  the  broad  training  and  accurate  attainments  of  the  teacher 
lies  the  hope  of  a  real  departmental  organization.  Let  us  urge 
a  grouping  of  kindred  fields  of  knowledge  in  the  studies  of  our 
teachers,  of  the  historical  and  linguistic,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mathematical  and  scientific  on  the  other ;  no  one  teacher  need 
profess,  indeed  no  one  can  profess,  proficiency  in  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  either  group,  but  the  group  principle  suggests  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  connecting  bond,  of  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  our  secondary  school  life  just  now  stands  in 
need. 


Some  Undepartmentalized  E^xperiences 

D.  O.    S.    LOWBLL,   ROXBURY  LATIN  SCHOOL 

|URING  an  exercise  in  written  English,  the  other 
day»  I  asked  a  class  to  discriminate  between 
invention  and  discovery.  One  of  the  boys  pro- 
duced this  rather  remarkable  pair  of  definitions : 
^*  Invention  is  something  that  was  never,  while 
discovery  is  something  that  used  to  happen  and 
somebody  has  re-discovered.'*  Now  if  that  boy 
differentiated  correctly,  I  stand  before  you  to-day 
not  as  an  inventor,  but  as  a  discoverer.  Since  I  have  been 
asked  to  relate  some  personal  experiences,  this  is  to  be  a  sort 
of  revelation  of  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  or  at  least  a  glimpse 
of  the  Submerged  Tenth.  I  am  to  tell  you  **  some  things  that 
used  to  happen,"  that,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  I  have  **  re-dis- 
covered." These  things  I  am  to  lay  before  you  as  unsmelted 
ore  for  your  assaying.  What  you  wish  to  determine  is,  whether 
departmentalization  is  desirable;  if  so,  why?  if  not,  why  not? 
I  may  hazard  an  opinion  here  and  there,  as  I  proceed,  but  that 
is  merely  a  personal  privilege,  not  designed  to  influence  your 
decision. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  look  back  forever  to  the 
*'good  old  times,"  and  think  the  rising  generation  is  all  wrong. 
On  general  principles  we  must  know  more  than  did  our  ances- 
tors, or  we  are  incorrigibly  dull ;  we  must  be  better  than  they, 
or  we  are  degenerates.  We  start  farther  ahead  in  the  race, 
and  so  if  we  run  only  as  fast  as  they  did,  we  must  be  perpet- 
ually ahead ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  be  vain  about.  You  remem- 
ber how,  in  that  wise  allegory  Through  the  Looking  Glass, 
when  little  Alice  ran  hand  in  hand  with  the  Red  Queen  her 
breathless  race,  and  began  at  last  to  congratulate  herself  that 
she  had  got  somewhere  else,  the  Qpeen  interposed,  sarcastically : 
**  It  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place. 
If  you  want  to  get  somewhere  else  you  must  run  at  least  twice 
as  fast  as  that." 
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Remembering  this,  we  may  assume  that  with  all  our  advances 
our  good  is  not  unmixed  good,  and  our  reform's  not  all  improve- 
ments. I  have  a  theory  that  whenever  there  are  two  ways  of 
doing  a  thing,  each  way  is  better  than  the  other — in  some 
respects;  thus,  frequently  it  becomes  a  matter  of  balancing 
evils  and  comparing  advantages  when  we  wish  to  decide  be- 
tween two  courses.  That  is  perhaps  why  history  is  said  to 
repeat  itself.  Intuitively  we  recur  to  the  principles  that  once 
guided  men  securely ;  come  around  to  the  methods  which  have 
proved  successful  in  days  of  yore.  One  generation  abandons 
its  farms  and  crowds  the  city ;  another  cries,  Back  to  the  soil, 
and  glorifies  things  that  were  once  despised. 

In  my  early  experiences  I  never  dreamed  of  departmenta- 
lization. I  can  even  remember  back  to  the  time  when  I  did 
not  know  what  a  <<  graded  school"  meant.  I  recall  standing 
in  a  spelling  class  with  pupils  three  and  four  times  my  age  and 
twice  my  height.  One  day  the  older  members  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  younger  into  disgrace.  A  young  lady 
pupil  told  me,  confidentially,  that  the  class  had  discovered  a  plan 
by  which  they  could  outwit  the  schoolma'am  and  get  the  spelling 
lesson  by  studying  four  words  at  the  most.  This  was  the  plan  : 
each  knew  his  number  in  the  class,  and  the  teacher  always 
gave  out  the  words  in  their  order.  If  I  were  No.  7  in  a  class 
often,  I  had  merely  to  count  the  words  and  learn  Nos.  7,  17, 
27,  and  37 ;  that  would  be  a  great  labor  saver.  I  tried  this 
royal  road  to  learning  forthwith ;  but  one  of  the  plotters  who 
stood  above  me  maliciously  missed  his  word  and  I  found  my 
calculating  machine  had  slipped  a  cog.  The  numbers  of  my 
words  forthwith  became  6,  16,  26,  and  36,  none  of  which  I 
knew — and  my  descent  was  swift  and  painful. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  no  grades  in  those  days,  there  were 
no  departments.  One  teacher  taught  everything,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not.  One  winter  I  studied  algebra,  and  the  man 
who  swayed  the  rod  of  ofl[ice  was  no  mathematician.  .  He 
secretly  procured  a  key,  but  it  took  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to  lay 
him  under  suspicion.  Whenever  I  asked  for  aid,  he  would 
examine  my  problem  attentively,  but  defer  assistance  till  the 
next  day.     Then  he  always  produced  the  answer,  yet  seemed 
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to  know  no  more  of  the  process  than  I  did.  In  after  years  he 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter  to  me. 

I  began  Latin,  too,  in  the  district  school ;  and  my  undepart- 
mentalized  experiences  of  those  days  is  still  fresher  in  my  mind 
than  the  conjugations  of  the  irregular  verbs.  When  I  reached 
the  Roman  History  part  of  Harkness's  Reader,  where  Anti-- 
quissimis  temfortbus^  Saturnus  in  Italiam  venisse  dicitur^  the 
teacher — whose  Latin  accomplishments  were  inferior  to  those 
of  Shakespeare — ^used  to  bring  a  Child's  History  of  Rome  into 
the  class  to  made  sure  that  we  got  iki^  facts  straight,  and  then 
the  syntax  furnished  a  guessing  match  between  him  and  me. 
I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  scaled  the  heights  of  Transla- 
tion ;  we  lingered  on  the  gentle  slopes  of  Paraphrase. 

I  well  remember  my  preparation  for  that  unafTrighting 
ordeal.  Puellaformosa  sedit  just  in  front  of  me,  and  we  used 
to  exchange  notes  on  miscellaneous  topics  until  my  Latin 
lesson  was  called;  then  I  was  accustomed  to  petition  for  an 
extension  of  time.  The  obliging  master  would  call  another 
class  and  I  would  interrupt  my  correspondence  for  a  brief 
period  of  intensive  study.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
when  I  began  serious  preparation  for  college  I  found  that  all 
the  Latin  I  knew  was  ni7,  and  I  was  compelled  to  begin  over 
from  the  beginning. 

I  taught  my  first  district  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  I  often 
look  upon  the  rising  generation  who  have  attained  that  mature 
age,  and  smile  to  think  what  a  mock-heroic  figure  I  must  have 
been  in  my  callow  innocence.  I  had,  if  my  memory  serves, 
thirty-two  different  recitations  in  a  school  day — two  sessions  of 
three  hours  each.  I  never  could  have  finished  them  all  had  I 
not  luckily  possessed  a  watch  that  marked  with  unfailing  accu- 
racy twenty-six  hours  a  day.  Next  to  Aladdin's  Lamp  and 
Fortunatus's  Purse  I  still  long  for  that  magic  timepiece.  At 
the  beginning  of  school  I  set  it  carefully  at  8.45,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  it  was  noon.  When  my  watch  marked  1.05  I  turned  it 
back  relentlessly  to  12.45,  ^^^  ground  at  the  educational  mill 
till  4  p.  M.  So  you  see  I  really  had  six  and  one-half  hours ; 
and  they  were  strenuous  moments,  too.     I  have  always  felt 
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that  my  old  duplex-lever  proved  the  truth  of  Shakespeare's 
lines : — 

**  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial." 

You  will  agree  that  there  could  be  no  departmentalizatioa  in 
my  first  school,  for  there  were  almost  as  many  grades  as  there 
were  pupils,  and  I  had  no  assistant,  of  course.  I  taught  the 
alphabet  to  children  who  stood  about  my  knees,  and  I  heard  a 
boy  older  than  myself  endeavor  painfully  to  master  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Third  Reader.  On  one  occasion,  also,  I  tried  with 
all  my  pedagogic  power  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  a  boy  of 
twelve  the  fact  that  the  top  of  a  map  was  north,  the  bottom 
south,  the  right  hand  east,  and  the  left  hand  west.  At  the  end 
of  twenty  minutes  of  intensive  instruction,  I  left  him  farther 
north  than  Nansen,  Abruzzi,  or  even  Peary  has  since  gone,  for 
that  was  the  only  point  that  he  could  grasp.  Now  the  Third 
Reader  wight  and  the  Geographobiac  constituted  about  lo  per 
cent  of  my  ungraded,  undepartmentalized  flock,  and  there  were 
others  that  were  only  mediocre ;  yet  out  of  that  small  number 
there  came,  as  I  recall  them,  in  after  years — a  successful 
physician,  a  national  president  of  one  of  our  patriotic  orders,  a 
school  supervisor,  and  four  school  teachers.  One  of  the  last 
has  for  many  years  been  doing  first-class  work  in  the  Chicago 
schools.  These  facts  suggest  that  though  grades  and  depart- 
ments and  experienced  teachers  may  be  an  advantage  and  a 
luxury,  still,  for  those  of  native  ambition  who  are  disposed  to 
learn,  they  are  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

At  the  academy  where  I  fitted  for  college  there  were  very 
few  departments,  as  such,  but  the  principal  was  a  wonderful 
man.  For  clearness,  accuracy,  inspiration,  and  compelling 
power,  I  have  never  seen  his  superior.  Language,  mathe- 
matics, literature — whatever  he  touched  he  adorned.  He  is 
still  in  active  service,  at  the  head  of  a  high  school  numbering 
between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  pupils — ^the  largest 
in  the  world,  I  believe.     Serus  in  caelum  redeati 

With  such  a  teacher  the  lack  of  departments  was  not  mani- 
fest, especially  since  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  in 
those  days  Xhtpiices  de  resistance.     But  when,  after  finishing 
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my  college  course,  I  myself  was  rash  enough  to  take  charge  of 
an  academy,  I  knew  there  was  something  lacking,  though  I 
didn't  know  its  name.  I  was  like  a  boy  to  whom,  a  few  days 
since,  I  assigned — ^with  others — a  history-theme  two  weeks  in 
advance.  Some  days  before  the  theme  was  due  he  came  to  me 
with  a  glow  of  pardonable  pride  and  said  :  ^'  My  theme  is  nearly 
finished  I "  ''  Good  I "  said  I ;  '^  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  What  was 
your  topic? "  **  O,  I  had  a  biography  this  time."  •*  Well,  you 
enjoyed  that,  I  am  sure.  Whom  did  you  write  about?"  The 
boy's  brow  wrinkled  for  a  moment ;  then  a  sheepish  expression 
crept  over  his  face  as  he  stammered:  **WhyI — I — can't  just 
remember  his  nameJ^ 

Now  in  that  academy  I  had  two  assistants  who  took  on  a 
miscellany  of  work,  but  I  found  myself  teaching  literature, 
science,  six  sorts  of  mathematics,  and  five  languages.  A  few 
days  ago,  after  a  prolonged  fit  of  meditation,  I  **  re-discovered  " 
various  subjects  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  teach  in  various 
schools ;  and  I  do  solemnly  afiirm  that  the  following  list  con- 
tains the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — though  perhaps  not 
the  whole  truth,  for  I  may  have  forgotten  some.  Those  that  I 
recall  are — all  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades ^/2<5  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  surveying  and 
navigation,  ancient  and  modern  history,  elocution,  bookkeeping, 
vocal  music,  drawing,  geology,  botany,  astronomy,  physiology, 
physics,  theoretical  and  practical  anatomy,  French,  German, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Esperanto.  Luckily,  I  was  not 
required  to  carry  all  these  subjects  at  once,  or  the  result  would 
have  been  as  startling  as,  and  more  disastrous  than,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  great  gun  of  which  Eli  Perkins  tells.  It  was 
somewhere  in  Germany  that  he  saw  it.  The  cannon  weighed 
twenty-seven  tons  and  the  cannon  ball  thirty-six  tons.  Some- 
one suspiciously  asked  if  he  saw  it  fired.  He  said :  *^  Yes ;  and 
a  curious  thing  happened.  The  ball  stood  perfectly  still,  and 
the  cannon  went  twelve  miles." 

As  a  matter  of  pure  logic,  it  seems  wiser  not  to  load  a  fowl- 
ing piece  with  grape  and  canister ;  and  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, it  is  a  great  relief  to  a  schoolmaster  of  moderate  capacity 
to  feel  that  he  is  not  expected  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
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all  science,  literature,  history,  and  art.  If  a  school  is  well 
departmentalized,  the  science  teacher  may  comfortably  forget 
his  Latin,  the  history  teacher  his  Greek,  the  botanist  his  algebra, 
and  not  be  ashamed.  Why  should  one  blush  at  ignorance  of 
things  outside  one's  department?  Your  optician  will  not  ven- 
ture to  fit  you  out  with  spectacles  involving  prisms  or  cylinders ; 
your  mason  requires  you  to  send  for  a  carpenter  if  you  wish 
a  hole  cut  through  your  roof;  and  your  gardener  stands  aghast 
if  you  expect  him  to  patch  up  a  grape-trellis. 

There  are  now  no  Lord  Bacons  or  Admirable  Crichtons  to 
astound  the  world  with  their  understanding  of  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge.  Even  a  savant  displays  what  a  self-taught 
philosopher  of  my  acquaintance  calls  a  proper  ^*  humiliarity  " 
when  he  ventures  outside  the  purlieus  of  his  own  departmental 
knowledge.  He  sometimes  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other 
men  are,  but  he  is  also  grateful  .that  there  are  some  things  of 
which  he  is  ignorant.  These  are  the  days  of  specialists.  Pro- 
fessional men  must  know  much  about  a  few  things,  may  know 
little  about  most  things,  and  do  know  nothing  about  many 
things;  therefore  departmentalization  in  our  profession  has 
become  a  necessity ;  and  yet  it  has  its  dangers.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  the  specialist  tends  to  become  narrow :  he 
runs  in  a  groove,  and  an  overworked  groove  is  a  rut.  Then  he 
may  lose  the  fine  sense  of  proportion ;  he  is  always  looking 
through  a  magnifying  glass  at  his  own  little  field,  and  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  blind,  or  at  least  near-sighted,  as  to  per- 
spective. He  is  liable  to  think,  or  even  to  speak,  disparagingly 
of  other  departments  of  knowledge,  just  as  a  fond  mother  real- 
izes that  all  her  neighbors'  boys  are  bad.  Of  course  there  is 
a  remedy,  and  the  remedy  lies,  in  part,  in  what  I  may  term — 
to  speak  simply — the  unecclesiastical  latitudinarianism  of  the 
specialist's  avocations ;  but  I  am  indicating  the  dangers.  Now 
these  dangers  are  probably  offset  manyfold  by  advantages. 
For  one,  a  man  respects  himself  more  and  is  more  respected 
when  he  knows  a  subject  to  the  core,  than  when  he  merely 
scratches  the  surface.  Again,  there  is  a  Philistine  advantage : 
an  expert  who  can  demonstrate  metaphysically  that  a  toothache 
is  a  mere  myth  of  the  material  mind,  or  who  can  successfully 
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diagnose  a  brain-storm  from  an  attack  of  acute  indignation,  is 
likely  to  reap  rich  rewards.  Likewise,  an  instructor  who  is  an 
expert  is  more  likely  to  obtain  profitable  employment,  than  one 
who  *'can  teach  anything"  and  has  no  preference  except  for 
the  highest  salary. 

But  just  as  the  Roman  of  <^  that  elder  day,  when  to  be  a  Ro- 
man was  greater  than  to  be  a  king,"  existed  for  the  state  and 
not  for  himself,  I  suppose  the  proper  philanthropic  and  altruis- 
tic tittitude  for  a  schoolmaster  to  assume  is  that  he  exists — not 
for  himself,  but  for  some  school.  Then  for  the  school,  is  de- 
partmentalization desirable  ?  Again  I  answer.  Yes ;  but  with 
cautions.  Often  one  department  suffers  at  the  hands  of  another, 
because  the  teacher  of  the  latter  has  a  more  compelling  method, 
a  more  magnetic  presence,  a  more  seductive  manner,  or  a  more 
consuming  conviction  of  the  all-importance  of  his  subject  than 
the  teacher  of  the  former.  Of  one  thing  I  am  profoundly 
convinced :  that  the  English  department'  always  suffers  from 
teachers  in  other  departments ;  and  if  you  will  kindly  condone 
an  unpardonable  digression,  I  shall  relate  a  few  departmental- 
ized experiences  in  proof  of  my  contention. 

I  have  known  teachers  of  history  who  thought  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  correct  the  English  of  their  pupils.  Such 
teachers  would  accept  without  criticism  statements  like  the  fol- 
lowing (which  I  copied  from  actual  papers,  and  could  give 
names  and  dates)  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  essential 
history : — 

*^The  true  Greek  is  easily  recognized  by  his  slim  body, 
aquiline  face,  oval  nose  and  moustache." 

<^  The  pediment  was  the  ornamental  effacing  above  the  por- 
tico on  a  temple." 

^^  Caesar  was  said  to  be  cruel  to  his  captives  at  first,  but  in 
latter  years  he  wasn't.     He  was  tall  and  had  a  prominent  nose.^ 

<'  The  Apella  was  an  assembly  in  Sparta  to  which  every  man 
over  thirty  years  old  was  illegible." 

And  the  following  taurine  specimen  from  an  Irish  lad: 
'*  Caesar  did  not  want  an  empire,  and  there  would  probably 
never  have  been  one  so  soon  after  his  death,  if  he  had  lived 
longer  and  got  more  control." 
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I  ready  not  long  since,  in  an  expository  paragraph  a  state- 
ment that  might  easily  pass  current  with  an  instructor  in .  phys- 
ics who  should  have  an  eye  single  to  the  importance  of  science, 
coupled  with  an  indifference  to  accuracy  and  clearness.  It  ran 
thus : — 

^*A  magnet  may  be  used  to  magnify  a  bar  of  iron.  When 
the  north  pole  of  A  is  rubbed  over  B  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  BC  becomes  the  south  pole,  but  BD  becomes  the  north 
end/* 

You  may  not  be  interested  in  my  conclusions,  and  if  you 
are  not,.luckily  they  are  brief,  and  I  shall  mention  only  four : — 

1.  Departmentalization  is  beneficial  to  the  pupil,  as  it  pro- 
vides him  with  a  more  efficient  instructor. 

2.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  instructor,  as  it  gives  him  opportunity 
for^more  intensive  study  and  makes  him  something  of  a  special- 
ist. 

3.  But,  it  may  prove  narrowing  to  the  instructor,  provided  he 
do  not  safeguard  himself:  for  he  may  fall  into  a  groove,  and, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  many  things  outside  his  own  de- 
partment, he  may  give  way  to  native  indolence. 

4.  And,  the  pupil  may  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  narrow  instruc- 
tor who,  losing  much  of  his  sense  of  proportion,  teaches  (what 
he  really  believes)  that  his  department  is^  the  only  branch  of 
human  knowledge  that  is  really  essential. 
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CHARLES   S.  CHAPIN,  PRINCIPAL   OF  RHODE   ISLAND  NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE 

N  that  delightful  volume,  From  a  College  Window, 
Mr.  Benson  has  a  chapter  "  On  Growing  Older/* 
from  which  I  quote  a  few  sentences  expressive  of 
my  attitude  in  this  discussion :  **  Instead  of  de- 
siring to  make  conquests,  I  am  glad  enough  to 
be  tolerated.  I  dare,  too,  to  say  what  I  think, 
not  alert  for  any  symptoms  of  contradiction,  but 
fully  aware  that  my  own  point  of  view  is  but  one 
of  many,  and  quite  prepared  to  revise  it.  In  the  old  days  I 
demanded  agreement ;  I  am  now  amused  by  divergence.  In 
the  old  days  I  desired  to  convince ;  I  am  now  only  too  thankful 
to  be  convinced  of  error  and  ignorance.  I  now  no  longer  shrink 
from  saying  that  I  know  nothing  of  a  subject ;  in  old  days  I  used 
to  make  a  pretence  of  omniscience,  and  had  to  submit  irritably  to 
being  tamely  unmasked."  This  is  not  the  chirping  of  old  age, 
sitting  at  the  Skaean  gate  and  watching  the  embattled  hosts 
from  afar.  It  is  not  a  liberalism  without  convictions,  nor  the 
indifference  of  egotism,  nor  a  mock  humility,  nor  a  prayer  for 
peace  from  a  soul  wearied  by  the  din  of  arms.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  years  of  observation  and 
experience.  It  is  the  tolerance  of  one  who  has  learned  that  the 
things  he  does  not  know  exceed  many  times  the  things  he  does 
know.  It  is  the  message  of  conservatism  to  a  profession  whose 
history  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  exploded  theories  and  dis- 
carded practices.  If  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  fertility  in 
pedagogical  thinking  teaches  anything,  the  lesson  is  that  agnos- 
ticism in  things  educational  is  often  the  truest  wisdom. 

For  example,  Herbartianism  enlisted  able  advocates  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  captured  our  professional  literature 
and  convention  programs,  organized  enthusiastic  clubs,  and 
promised  to  organize  our  minds  and  revolutionize  our  schools. 
To-day  the  literature  of  this  once  popular  cult  rests  in  peace  on 
our  upper  shelves,  except  when  the  student  of  bygone  theories 
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blows  away  the  dust  from  the  nearly  forgotten  volumes.  Child 
study  came  preaching  the  evangel  of  new  and  better  things, 
and  sought  to  lay  bare  the  eternal  mystery  of  the  little  child's 
mind  by  investigations  for  which  it  claimed  the  dignity  of  scien- 
tific research.  The  meagreness  of  its  results  in  comparison 
with  its  ambitions  is  a  byword  among  us  now.  Vertical  pen- 
manship won  its  way  by  arguments  hygienic,  psychologic,  ped- 
agogic and  practical ;  a  single  decade  has  driven  it  from  the 
schools.  The  psychologizing  educator  is  abroad  in  the  land, 
criticising,  reforming,  exploiting,  promising;  but,  unless  I 
much  mistake,  there  has  never  been  so  much  skepticism  as 
to-day  among  practical  teachers  about  the  value  of  psychology 
in  the  solution  of  educational  problems.  Some  of  us  have  come 
to  apply  to  psychology  the  old  witticism  about  the  Bible,  which 
described  it  as  the  book  *'in  which  each  one  seeks  what  he 
wants  and  finds  what  he  seeks."  When  we  are  told  that  psy- 
chology sanctions  this  or  that  practice  in  teaching,  we  are 
coming  to  ask  whose  and  what  psychology  is  meant.  He  is  a 
wise  man,  indeed,  who  knows  or  who  can  convince  his  neigh- 
bors where  truth  lies  in  many  of  the  mooted  questions  of  educa- 
tion. What  a  priori  arguments,  for  example,  suflSce  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  election  of  stvidies  over  a  prescribed  course, 
or  to  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  dogma  of  formal  disci- 
pline?   We  have  many  a  credo ^  but  no  proof. 

The  reason  for  our  agnosticism  as  to  these  and  many  other 
questions  and  problems  is  obvious,  and  is  always  the,  same. 

There  is  no  science  of  education.  We  have  no  ultimate 
standards,  no  authorities,  and  no  universal  postulates,  except  a 
few  that  are  so  general  and  so  nebulous  as  to  furnish  little  guid- 
itnce  in  practice.  What  is. called  the  science  of  education  lacks 
almost  every  mark  of  science.  It  is  rather  a  discordant  jargon 
of  theories  and  practices  unproved  and.  as  yet  unprovable. 
Some  of  these  are  hasty  generalizations  from  individual  experi- 
ences in  local  conditions,  and  some  have  been  conceived  in 
libraries  and  quiet  studies  remote  from  children  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Before  it  becomes  a  science,  pedagogy  will  make  many 
contributions  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Education  is,  and  for  a  long  time  must  be,  empirical.    Teach- 
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ing  is  above  all  an  art»  largely  dependent  on  conditions  so 
various  and  so  insistent  that  the  one  thing  that  is  both  im- 
possible and  undesirable  is  uniformity.  So  far  as  we  have  yet 
discovered,  there  is  no  one  and  only  best  way  of  organizing 
schools,  or  of  teaching  any  subject.  So  long  as  arm-chair 
theories  remain  theories,  they  make  for  breadth  of  culture  and 
an  enlightened  professionalism.  We  teachers  need  to  hold  the 
open  mind  and  to  be  hospitable  to  all  academic  truth. 

But  as  soon  as  theories  penetrate  the  schoolroom,  the  practical 
character  of  our  art  demands  a  practical  test.  The  old  method 
of  progress  through  trial  and  error  is  likely  to  remain  the  true 
method,  and  experience  must  make  the  final  decision.  The 
function  of  theorizing,  psychologizing,  of  argumentation,  and 
of  discussion  in  our  profession  must  be  not  to  convert,  but  to 
focus  attention,  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  suggest  intelligent 
experimentation.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  theories; 
nothing  is  harder  than  to  prove  their  efficiency. 

The  literature  of  the  present  subject  justifies  these  conten- 
tions. Every  kind  of  a  priori  argument  for  and  against 
departmental  teaching  in  grammar  grades  is  accessible  in 
current  literature,  and  this  paper  will  not  attempt  the  impossi- 
bility of  producing  anything  new.  Frankly,  I  don't  know 
which  side  of  the  controversy  has  the  truth,  nor  do  I  know  the 
man  who  can  tell  us.  Without  any  intentional  distortion,  and 
with  no  change  of  language,  except  such  as  is  needed  to  em- 
phasize antagonisms,  I  present  the  chief  arguments  pro  and 
con^  as  they  may  be  found  by  him  who  cares  to  read  them. 

1.  Pro.  The  special  teacher  becomes  more  scholarly,  more 
expert  and  broader. 

Contra.  The  special  teacher  after  a  time  becomes  less 
scholarly,  hence  less  expert  and  narrower. 

2.  Pro.  The  special  teacher  is  more  interested  and  subject 
to  less  strain  because  she  economizes  time  and  effort. 

Contra.  The  special  teacher  becomes  in  time  less  interested 
and  feels  an  increased  strain  on  account  of  the  monotony  of  her 
work. 

3.  Pro.  ,  The  responsibility  of  the  special  teacher  is  fixed 
more  definitely  than  that  of  the  all-round  teacher. 
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Contra.  The  responsibility  af  the  special  teacher  is  more 
indefinite  than  that  of  the  all-round  teacher. 

4.  Pro,  An  incompetent  teacher  does  less  harm  to  pupils 
under  the  departmental  system. 

Contra.  An  incompetent  teacher  does  more  harm  to  pupils 
under  the  departmental  system. 

5.  Pro.  The  specialist  presents  her  subject  with  fewer 
breaks  in  continuity  from  grade  to  grade. 

Contra.  If  the  course  of  study  is  well  adjusted  there  should 
be  no  breaks  in  continuity,  whether  the  teacher  is  a  specialist 
or  not. 

6.  Pro.  Under  the  departmental  system  pupils  are  more  in- 
terested and  do  better  work. 

Contra*  Under  the  departmental  system  pupils  are  not 
more  interested  and  do  not  do  better  work. 

7.  Pro.  Pupils  are  stimulated  and  broadened  by  contact 
with  several  teachers. 

Contra.  Pupils  of  immature  years  suffer  through  contact 
with  several  teachers,  since  no  one  teacher  can  impress  her 
personality  long  enough  to  be  effective. 

8.  Pro.  The  time  of  pupils  is  apportioned  more  equitably 
among  subjects  by  special  teachers. 

Contra.  The  time  of  pupils  is  apportioned  less  equitably 
among  subjects  by  special  teachers,  the  stronger  personality 
encroaching  on  the  time  and  energy  which  belongs  to  odier 
teachers. 

9.  Pro.  Pupils  are  not  so  likely  to  be  overworked  by 
specialists. 

Contra.  Pupils  are  more  likely  to  be  overworked  by 
specialists. 

10.  Pro.  The  specialist  is  more  likely  to  respect  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil. 

Contra.  The  specialist  is  less  likely  to  respect  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil. 

11.  Pro.  Discipline  is  improved  under  die  departmental 
system. 

Contra.  Discipline  becomes  laxer  under  the  departmental 
system. 
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In  a  recent  article  the  curious  reader  may  find  this  contro- 
versy nuure  fully  elaborated  in  the  form  of  eighteen  arguments 
for  the  departmental  system^  twelve  answers  to  objections,  eight 
cautions  against  error,  in  the  introduction  of  ti»e  syatetn.  and 
five  suggestions..  If  anybody  believes  that  the  truth  depends 
on  a  count  of  noses,  he  may  find  that  form  of  argument  in  the 
report  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  for  1905,  though  he  ^ould 
remember  that  the  experiment  in  New  York  is  too  young  to 
yield  reliable  conclusions.  The  present  writer  has  suffered  so 
many  times  at  the  hands  of  the  questionaire  fiend,  that  the 
Golden  Rule  forbids  him  to  infiict  that  torture  on  his  brethren 
who  have  never  wronged  him ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  use 
of  this  popular  nuisance  in  the  present  case  would  disclose  a 
goodly  array  of  answers  9n  each  side  of  the  question.  But 
syllabi  and  questionaires  elicit  nothing  but  opinions,  and  always 
leave  us,  to  use  Professor  Hanus'  phrase,  *<  wandering  in  a  quag- 
mire of  individual  experiences."  A  collection  of  ten  thousand 
opinions  has  no  value  unless  we  can  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
to  test  their  opportunities  of  observing  alleged  facts,  the  delib- 
eration and  accuracy  with  which  they  made  and  recorded  these 
observations,  their  qualifications  for  judging  results,  the  correct- 
ness of  their  standards  of  success  or  failure,  their  freedom  firom 
bias,  and  even  their  veracity.  Those  who  know  how  and  by 
whom  educational  questionaires  are  often  answered  may  be 
pardoned  for  doubting  the  reliability  and  value  of  this  kind  of 
evidence. 

If  now  we  attempt  out  of  the  mass  of  argument  and  testimony 
already  available  to  determine  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  de- 
partmental organization  of  grammar  schools,  we  must  fail. 
Experimentation  has  been  scattered,  both  as  to  place  and  as  to 
time.  Those  schools  which  claim  to  have  made  it  a  success 
are,  generally  speaking,  in  large  cities  whose  conditions  are  by 
no  means  typical  of  the  great  mass  of  public  schools.  The 
whole  matter  is  simply  a  subject  for  experimentation.  The 
only  experiment  that  convinces  the  skeptic  is  one  that  he  makes 
himself  in  the  surroundings  and  conditions  of  his  own  daily  life. 
This  paper,  therefore,  attempts  the  unambitious  task  of  stating 
the  conditions  in  which  alone,  as  the  writer  believes,  depart- 
mental organization  can  succeed. 
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-    I.  The  special  teacher  must  be  a  real  expert,  who  teaches 
her  subjects  because  she  likes  them  and  knows  more  about  them 
than  other  teachers  in  the  same  school.     To  apportion  the  sev- 
eral subjects  of  the  curriculum  among  the  teachers  in  serVice  in 
a  school  at  the  time  when  the  departmental  system  is  introduced 
is  likely  to  cut  directly  across  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  some 
of  these  teachers.     In  the  two  trials  I  have  made,  failure  has 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  force  teachers  to  specialize  in  sub- 
jects which  they  did  not  like ;  but  no  other  form  of  specializa- 
tion was  possible  in  the  circumstances.     Few  of  our  present 
teachers  in  grade  schools  are  specialists  by  nature  or  by  train- 
ing.    Normal  schools  must  prepare  teachers  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  schools  as  they  are  now  organized.     The 
grammar  school  teacher  is  expected  to  be  able  to  teach  arith- 
metic, and  sometimes  algebra  and  geometry ;  geography,  which 
includes  geology  and  physical  geography ;  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  sometimes  of  England  and  France ;  civics ; 
English  grammar  and  composition  and  sometimes  Latin ;  nature 
study,  which  includes  something  of  botany,  zoology,  mineral- 
ogy, and  sometimes  school  gardening  and  sometimes  elementary 
physics  and  chemistry ;  also  physiology,  drawing,  penmanship, 
music  and  gymnastics,  with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  domestic 
science  and  manual  training.     Her  professional  preparation  in- 
cludes psychology,   pedagogy,   history  of  education,   school 
hygiene,   school   management,  and  school  law.      The  mere 
statement  of  these  extraordinary  demands  explains  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  teacher^s  equipment  in   each   subject  and  the 
growing  disinclination  of  the  majority  of  students  in   normal 
schools  to  teach  in  grammar  schools.     Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the   normal  schools  should  have  more  time  in  which  to 
develop  this  all-round  teacher,  except  the  fact  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  grammar  grade  teaching  are  now  so  inadequate  that 
the  supply  of  trained  teachers  is  steadily  falling  relatively  to 
the  demand,  and  that  we  are  facing  an  actual  famine  of  teachers 
all   over  the   country.     The  normal  schools  cannot  lengthen 
their  courses  without  forcing  into  the  schools  a  large  number  of 
teachers  without  any  training  whatever.     As  a  normal  school 
principal,  I  should  be  glad  to  train  specialists  in  one,  two  or  three 
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of  these  subjects;  but  where  shall  these  specialists  teach?  In 
twelve  years  of  normal  school  administration,  I  have  never  had 
twelve  calls  for  special  teachers  for  grammar  grades. 

The  case  of  the  college  graduate  in  the  grades  is  no  better. 
Except  in  a  few  institutions,  like  the  Teachers'  College  of  Col- 
umbia, departments  of  pedagogy  do  not  and,  until  they  have  a 
fuller  and  much  more  expensive  equipment,  cannot  furnish 
specialists  in  most  of  the  subjects  named  above.  The  corol- 
lary is  clear.  The  change  of  organization  of  our  present 
grammar  schools  to  the  departmental  system  means  that  sev- 
eral subjects  must  be  taught  by  teachers  who  are  in  no  sense 
experts  or  better  than  their  fellows.  In  such  circumstances, 
most  subjects  will  be  taught  no  better  and  no  worse  than  at 
present. 

The  first  condition  of  successful  experimentation,  therefore, 
is  the  selection  of  a  body  of  teachers  who  are  really  experts. 
This  means  the  opportunity  to  attract  teachers  from  a  wide 
area,  not  by  haphazard  or  political  methods  of  appointment, 
but  by  the  wise  choice  of  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which 
departmental  teaching  is  to  be  introduced,  who  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  teachers  and  a  courageous  man,  and  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  experiment. 

2.  To  secure  equalization  of  the  pupil's  time  and  energy  and 
to  avoid  overwork,  the  principal  must  be  a  positive  force  in  uni- 
fying and  correlating  the  work  of  the  several  departments. 
The  danger  of  special  teaching  everywhere,  in  college,  nor- 
mal school  and  secondary  school  is  over-emphasis  of  some  sub- 
jects and  over-working  of  pupils.  This  objection  is  so  serious 
that  some  educators  repudiate  departmental  instruction  in  gram- 
mar grades  for  this  reason  alone.  No  principal  will  deny  that 
there  is  force  in  this  objection.  Here  is  the  great  defect  of  the 
large  high  schools  in  our  cities,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the 
flounderings,  discouragements,  and  failures  of  pupils  in  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school.  Unless  a  principal  is  wise  enough, 
resolute  enough,  and  strong  enough  to  control  this  danger,  it 
were  far  better  never  to  attempt  the  experiment.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  a  grave  question  whether,  instead  of  im- 
porting the  high  school  organization  into  the  grammar  school, 
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it  were  not  better  to  carry  the  prevailing  grammar  school  sys* 
tern  of  all-round  teaching  into  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  swollen  curriculum  of  our 
grade  schools  is  the  work  of  the  special  teacher.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  a  teacher  is  enthusiastic,  conscientious  and  insistent 
and  a  specialist,  she  crowds  her  syllabus  of  work.  Everybody 
knows  that  printed  courses  in  nature  study,  drawing,  music» 
literature,  geography,  history  and  arithmetic  rarely  correspond 
with  the  actual  work  done  by  the  grade  teacher.  They  read 
well,  but  seem  intended  largely  for  foreign  consumption.  They 
often  demand  much  more  than  can  be  done  by  pupil  or  teacher 
in  the  hours  of  a  school  day.  The  last  person  in  the  world  to 
make  a  workable  course  of  study  is  the  specialist,  unless  he  is 
also  a  specialist  in  children.  When  the  departmental  system 
has  transformed  every  grade  teacher  into  a  specialist,  it  has  ac- 
centuated an  evil  which  can  be  curbed  only  by  the  strong  hand. 
Let  us  insist  that  the  principal  shall  have  tact,  wisdom,  and 
strength  enough  to  be  fly-wheel,  governor  and  safety-valve  of 
our  experiment. 

3 .  Kindred  to  this  danger  is  that  other  of  depriving  immature 
minds  of  the  steady  stimulus  and  guidance  of  one  personality, 
and  of  subjecting  them  to  contact  with  several  teachers,  no  one 
of  whom  is  responsible  for  general  results.  For  we  must  re- 
member that  the  grammar  school  stands  for  general  results  and 
does  not  aim  to  produce  specialists.  This  difficulty  is  largely 
one  of  administration  and  may  be  met  unless  specialization  is 
too  extreme.  If  each  teacher  is  to  have  charge  of  the  pupil  in 
a  single  subject,  loss  of  personal  influence  is  inevitable.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  specialization  may  not  follow  groups, 
instead  of  single  subjects,  or  why  the  room  teacher  should  not 
have  charge  of  her  pupils  in  general  subjects,  which  may  well 
take  nearly  half  of  their  time.  The  farther  we  remove  from 
specialization,  however,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  teacher's 
personal  influence.  At  least  ten  different  subjects  must  be 
taught  in  a  good  grammar  school.  Can  anyone  question  the 
folly  of  exposing  young  children  to  ten  different  specialists  each 
week? 

Specialization  by  groups,  moreover,  is  better  for  the  teacher. 
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The  contention  that  the  fi^ade  teacher  of  one  subject,  arithmetic 
for  instance)  tends  to  grow  narrow  seems  to  me  sound.  The 
most  arid  year,  intellectually,  I  ever  spent  was  that  one  in  which 
I  taught  five  classes  in  Csesar  consecutively.  For  relief,  I 
begged  to  exchange  two  Latin  periods  for  two  in  mathematics. 
The  college  professor  may  broaden  in  and  through  his  special 
studies,  for  the^  field  from  which  he  may  present  material  to  his 
students  is  boundless.  The  teacher  in  the  grades  is  limited  by 
the  incapacity  of  his  pupils  to  generalize  widely  or  to  appreciate 
those  portions  of  a  subject  which  to  the  adult  are  most  fascinat- 
ing. For  example,  whatever  the  specialists  who  make  curricula 
in  history  for  elementary  schools  may  say,  little  except  the  mere 
facts  of  histpry  is  absorbed  by  the  eighth  grade  pupil.  The  phil- 
osophy of  history,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the  underlying 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial features  of  our  later  national  development-^all  this  is  almost 
a  sealed  book  to  die  average  boy  of  fourteen.  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  drearier  than  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  or 
geography,  or  history,  or  BngUsk  alone  all  day  to  children  from 
eleven  to  fifteen  years  old. 

Moreover,  my  experience  teaches  me  6iat  as  responsibility 
among  teachers  of  grammar  schools  is  divided,  discipline  suf- 
fers. Special  teachers  of  drawing,  manual  training,  music, 
gymnastics,  penmanship,  are  proverbially  poor  disciplinarians. 
Oflen  the  room  teacher  is  called  in  to  maintain  order  while  the 
specialist  teaches.  When  an  exception  occurs,  it  is  because  the 
special  teacher  has  an  unusually  impressive  personality.  The 
slight  contact  which  the  specialist  has  in  die  few  minutes  of 
daily  or  weekly  acquaintance  with  pupils  does  not  suffice  to 
teach  her  their  idiosyncrasies.  So  far  as  discipline  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  pupil's  needs  and  aptitudes  are  concerned, 
the  extension  of  specialization  contains  a  grave  menace.  If  we 
are  sincere  in  our  professional  insistence  on  character  as  the 
real  end  of  education,  and  if  children's  character  is  strength- 
ened or  weakened  by  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  the  tact  or 
blundering,  the  insight  or  blindness,  the  firmness  or  laxity,  the 
love  or  indifference  of  the  teacher,  and  if  tiiese  depend  largely 
upon  intimacy  between  teachers  and  pupils,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
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we  should  proceed  slowly  in  taking  the  risks  of  enfeebling  re- 
spect for  authority  and  obedience  to  legitimate  restraint.  The 
theory  of  in  loco  parentis  has  virtue  still. 

Several  other  considerations  will  occur  to  all,  but  time  forbids 
a  more  exhaustive  discussion.  If  specialties  can  be  taught  in 
groups  by  real  specialists,  if  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  over- 
crowding and  over-emphasis  can  be  avoided,  if  the  tonic  of 
continued  contact  with  one  personality  can  somehow  be  secured 
in  conjunction  with  partial  specialization,  the  most  necessary 
conditions  for  the  conduct  of  our  experiment  are  provided. 

Whether  the  results  will  justify  such  a  reorganization  of  ouf 
upper  grammar  grades  can  be  decided  only  after  conscientious 
experimentation  continued  over  a  term  of  years. 

In  the  final  analysis,  all  depends  on  the  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal who  inaugurates  and  supervises  departmental  instruction. 
If  he  is  a  man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins,  with  a  wide  acquain- 
tance with  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  if  he  has  wisdom  to 
know  when  and  how  much  pupils  should  work,  determination 
enough  to  interfere  with  his  specialists,  and  tact  enough  to  in* 
terpose  successfully,  time  and  skill  enough  to  supervise  and  to 
know  what  every  pupil  is  doing  in  every  subject,  and  has  su- 
preme authority  in  the  selection  and  assigment  of  his  teachers, 
departmental  teaching  may  succeed  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
as  well  as  in  the  high  school,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
more  a  necessary  evil  than  an  unqualified  success.  But  that  is 
another  story. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  this  paradox — that  the  only  principal  who 
is  likely  to  make  specialized  teaching  a  success  is  the  man  who 
is  farthest  removed  from  a  specialist,  and  who  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  an  all-round  man.  How  many  such  principals  have 
we  in  our  grammar  schools  or  elsewhere  ? 


Editorial 

THE  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago  in 
February  was  unusually  successful.  The  attendance  was  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred.  There  was  no  temptation  to  leave  the 
program  for  the  sake  of  sight-seeing.  The  men  were  there  with  a 
serious  purpose  and  they  attended  closely  to  business.  The  papers 
read  were  of  a  high  order.  The  discussions  furnished  helpful  side- 
lights and  revealed  new  view-points.  Probably  the  best  thing  about 
the  meeting  was  the  inspiration,  which  was  universally  contagious  and 
which  impressed  all  with  the  greatness  of  the  educator's  calling  and 
the  privilege  of  being  concerned  with  it.  There  was  a  virility,  an 
intensity  of  purpose,  a  definiteness  of  aim  and  a  certainty  of  power 
and  achievement  about  the  meeting  which  deeply  impressed  us. 
Teaching  is  a  gpreat  profession.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  methods 
differ  and  theories  are  not  wholly  harmonious,  many  things  have  been 
established.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  the  past  order  is  emerging.  Funda- 
mental principles  are  crystallizing.  Each  generation  contributes  a 
modicum  of  that  which  is  forever  settled.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege  to 
be  in  such  direct  contact  with  one  of  the  world's  great  movements — 
perhaps  the  greatest.  The  rewards  of  a  material  sort  may  not  be 
large,  but  the  joy  of  service  is  surpassing.  The  social  touch  and  the 
delights  of  fellowship  in  a  grand  undertaking  are  uplifting.  And  they 
were  profoundly  felt  at  this  Chicago  meeting. 

SCHOOL  and  college  athletics  to  establish  itself  permanently  in 
the  popular  approval  must  demonstrate  its  usefulness  to  the  whole 
body  of  students.  Any  less  inclusive  ideal  &lls  short  of  that  which 
will  win  the  lasting  commendation  and  support  of  those  who  sustain 
public  educational  institutions.  It  is  not  enough  that  athletics  adver- 
tises a  school,  or  creates  school  spirit,  or  physically  benefits  a  few  who 
are  already  particularly  well  endowed  physically.  To  thinking  men  this 
last  point  is  the  main  indictment  against  athletics  as  at  present  prac- 
ticed. Those  least  in  need  of  its  help  get  the  most  or  the  whole  of  it ; 
while  those  who  are  wealc  or  undeveloped,  not  being  able  to  shine  or  to 
contribute  to  victory  for  their  school,  are  despised  and  neglected  in  their 
impotency  and  relegated  to  the  obscurity  'of  the  back  seats.  This 
exactly  reverses  the  rules  of  real  teaching  and  of  good  educational 
theory.  The  greatest  effort  should  be  expended  on  the  most  backward 
pupils.     The  bright  ones  will  practically  take  care  of  themselves. 

Here  is  the  great  argument  as  it  seems  to  us  for  the  taking  over  of 
athletics  by  school  and  college  authorities  that  it  may  be  made  a  part 
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of  the  curriculum  and  count,  as  does  any  other  study,  toward  diploma 
or  degree.  The  teacher  or  professor  will  then  be  responsible  to  see 
that  the  whole  student  body  gets  the  benefit  of  intelligently  directed 
physical  training.  In  restoring  to  its  proper  place  this  main  object  of 
athletics,  which  in  the  excitements  of  inter-school  competition  has  been 
largely  lost  sight  of,  most  of  the  abuses  and  evils  now  existent  will 
disappear. 

ONE  of  the  gravest  menaces  to  the  schools  of  to-day  is  the  poorly 
prepared  teacher.  The  material  equipment  of  the  school  may 
be  of  the  best,  the  course  of  study  may  be  ever  so  excellent,  the  super- 
vision may  be  faultless  and  the  public  sentiment  awake  and  loyal ;  but 
if  there  is  a  poor  teacher  in  a  given  room  the  work  in  that  room  will 
be  largely  a  failure.  The  teacher  is  the  vital  point  of  contact  with  the 
child  for  all  of  the  above  excellences.  If  the  teacher  is  a  good  one, 
well*endowed  and  well  trained,  the  electric  wave  passes  dynamically 
and  noiselessly  along  and  the  desired  results  are  accomplished.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  poor  one  there  are  snapping  sparks  of  resistance  and  the 
individual  pupil,  the  teacher  and  all  in  the  roonl  are  in  danger.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  superintendent's  or  the  school  committee's  work  which 
is  more  important  than  that  of  selecjting  the  teachers.  The  universal 
testimony  of  the  agencies  is  that  there  are  multitudes  of  positions  open 
and  plenty  of  teachers  who  would  like  to  fill  them ;  but  of  qualified 
teachers  there  is  a  great  dearth. 

It  would  seem  that  a  considerable  measure  of  reform  of  this  in  every 
way  undesirable  condition  of  things  might  be  efiEected  in  our  normal 
schools.  The  lengthening  of  the  course  and  the  elevation  of  the 
standards  would  naturally  relieve  the  situation  in  two  ways.  First,  a 
smaller  number  of  girls  would  enter  the  normal  schools  and  those  who 
did  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  ones  who  have  felt  a  special  call  to 
teach  and  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  calling  as  a  life  work.  As 
conditions  are  at  present  the  normal  school  course  is  alluring  to  many 
estimable  young  ladies  who  have  no  special  fitness  for  the  profession 
and  who  intend  to  enter  it  only  as  a  make-shift  to  get  a  living  for  a  brief 
interval  «ntil  they  get  homes  of  their  own.  To  make  the  course 
longer,  harder  and  more  expensive  would  cut  out  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  undesirable  element.  Secondly,  those  who  did  graduate 
would  have  a  more  adequate  training.  The  tendency  of  this  lessening 
of  the  supply  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  teachers  would  be 
directly  in  the  interest  of  better  salaries.  The  salary  qjiestioa  is 
largely  one  of  supply  and  demand.  The  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
good  teachers.    But  it  is  now  so  easy  to  get  at  a  low  price  an  article 
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which  claims  to  be  genuine^  but  which  ultimately  proves  unsatisfalictoryy 
that  the  whole  matter  has  been  put  on  a  sort  of  ^^  bargain  counter  f 
basis  to  the  serious  detriment  to  the  sacred  cause  of  education.  In 
some  way  there  should  be  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  teacher  market.  We  believe  that  this  adjustment 
can  be  effected  by  the  normal  schools  which  so  largely  furnish  the 
supply;  and  that  until  it  is  dpne  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  of  poor 
teaching  and  consequently  unsatisfactory  public  schools. 

ONLY  last  month  we  commented  on  Mr.  Rockdeller's  munificent 
gift  of  $34,000,000  to  the  cause  of  public  education.  Now  we 
have  another  similar  benefaction  of  $10,000,000  from  the  widow  of 
the  late  Russell  Sage.  Here  is  the  giver's  own  statement  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  gift :  ^*  Its  object  ia  the  improvement  of  social  and  living 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  The  means  will  include  research, 
publication,  education,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  charitable 
and  beneficial  activities,  and  aid  of  institutions  already  established.  It 
will  be  within  the  scope  of  auch  a  foundation  to  investigate  and  study 
the  causes  of  adverse  social  conditions,  including  ignorance,  poverty 
and  vice ;  to  suggest  remedies  and  to  put  in  operation  any  appropriate 
means  to  that  end."  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  captious  critics 
of  these  splendid  gifts.  There  may  be  just  criticisms  of  the  business 
methods  by  which,  in  these  days,  laige  fortunes  are  acquired.  There 
may  be  incidental  dangers  and  evils  connected  with  the  administration 
of  large  public  trust  funds ;  but,  on  the  whole,  great  and  lasting  bene- 
fits must  flow  from  the  consecration  of  such  great  sums  of  money  to 
highest  ends.  Undoubtedfy,  these  two  recent  benefactions  will  bring 
the  potent  influence  of  money  directly  to  bear  upon  some  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  are  preying  upon  humanity.  They  will  decrease  the  area  of 
ignorance  and  disease  and  increase  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  glow 
of  health.  They  will  enlighten,  strengthen,  uplift  and  bless  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  human  lives  in  this  and  future  generations.  Why 
then  look  backward  and  quibble  over  inevitable  human  weaknesses 
and  unpreventable  lapses  from  an  imaginable  ideal  ?  Look  forward 
rather,  and  rejoice  that  so  much  concrete  power  has  been  deflected 
firom  selfish  to  beneficent  uses.  And  let  us  honor  the  motives  of  the 
givers,  who  might  have  made  so  much  worse  a  disposition  of  this 
wealth  which  the  forces  of  modem  civilization  and  the  logic  of  events 
have  placed  within  their  control. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  BASIS   OP  EDUCATION 

The  idea  that  knowledge  of  the  child,  itself,  should  be  the  principal 
factor  in  determining  the  spirit  and  method  of  his  education  is  at  the 
basis  of  Rousseau's  Emile,  and  of  the  system  of  Froebel.  With 
Rousseau  the  idea  took  the  individualistic  form;  with  Froebel,  the 
socialistic.  The  same  idea  is  worked  out  in  the  <*  pedagogic  proy- 
ince,"  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into  the 
United  States,  this  principle  has  entered  into  our  primary  schools ;  it 
is  also  gradually  being  enwrought  into  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe.  But  with  this  elementary  grade  the 
principle  ceases  to  be  operative.  There  has  been,  indeed,  an  immense 
amount  of  rhetoric  expended  on  the  value  of  the  principle  as  a  means 
of  reforming  and  animating  the  system  of  secondary  education,  which 
in  nearly  all  countries  is  formed  with  entire  indifference  to  the  natural 
tendencies  and  capacities  of  adolescent  youth.  The  need  of  the  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  in  the  secondary  stage  of  education  was 
affirmed  in  the  congress  of  child  study  and  child  training  held  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  last  fall,  and  one  very  important  practical  sugges- 
tion was]brought  out  in  the  discussion,  namely,  that  the  standards  by 
which  the  work  of  pupils  should  be  measured  ought  to  be  formed  in 
view  of  their  proved  capacity  rather  than  from  the  notion  of  teachers 
and  officials  as  to  what  they  ought  to  accomplish. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  criticism  of  students'  work,  Professor  Rein, 
of  Jena,  has  developed  this  idea  in  a  most  practical  manner.  He  char- 
acterizes the  system  of  markings  usually  applied  to  the  written  exer- 
cises of  the  students  in  the  Gymnasia  as  unjust  and  discouraging,  and 
illustrates  his  point  by  an  analysis  of  the  markings  of  two  young  friends 
of  his  own  in  different  stages  of  the  secondary  course.  He  is  particu- 
larly moved  by  the  fate  of  one  of  these,  a  student  in  the  upper  second 
class,  who  for  two  mistakes  in  a  very  hard  Latin  class  exercise,  cover- 
ing one  and  a  half  closely  written  pages  was  marked  III,  on  a  scale  in 
which  the  highest  mark  was  la.  For  a  German  exercise,  as  good  as 
is  often  rdad  in  the  daily  papers,  the  same  student  received  the  rating 
of  II,  whereas  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  a  student  would  have 
been  marked  up  as  high  as  I  or  la  for  the  same  work.  In  all  this. 
Professor  Rein  sees  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  an  artificial  and 
false  system.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  put  the  responsibility  for  this 
injustice  and  discouraging  treatment  of  really  promising  students  upon 
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the  official  regulations,  which  deprive  the  teachers  of  independent 
judgment  and  which  are  themselves  constantly  changing. 

The  agitation  of  this  subject  by  the  great  leader  of  educational  re* 
forms  in  Germany  may  lead  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  methods  in 
which  the  inherent  and  universal  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  youth 
shall  have  their  proper  recognition  in  the  processes  of  secondary  edu« 
cation. 

GRBAT   BRITAIN — PENDING   BILLS 

So  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  administrative  authorities,  effort  will  be 
made  to  introduce  into  the  English  system  of  elementary  education 
changes  provided  for  in  the  slaughtered  bill  of  1906.  The  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  McKenna,  has  already  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill ''  to  make  provision  for  relieving 
the  Local  Education  Authority  of  the  cost  of  special  religious  instruc- 
tion in  schools  not  provided  by  the  Authority."  His  remarks  in  pre- 
senting the  bill  make  two  points  clear :  ( i )  The  teachers  will  get  their 
full  salaries  from  the  local  authority  ;  (2)  it  will  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  authority  to  recover  the  cost  of  denominational  teaching  from 
the  school  managers. 

This  measure,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  relieve  the  passive  resisters 
from  all  further  prosecution.  The  bill  passed  its  first  reading  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fif^y-five. 

It  is  also  understood  that  another  bill  will  be  introduced  covering  the 
measures  that  were  not  opposed  in  the  action  on  the  bill  of  1906. 
Among  these  were  the  proposals  for  education  classes,  playgrounds, 
and  medical  inspection  of  schools ;  and  also  the  abolition  of  the  second 
rate  limit. 

An  education  bill  is  also  promised  for  Scotland,  which  it  is  under- 
stood will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  somewhat  urgent  matter  of 
school  administration,  but  will  make  provision  for  certain  remedial 
measures,  with  respect  to  which  there  is  very  little  difference  of 
opinion.  Among  these  are  the  provision  for  feeding  poor  children 
who  are  absolutely  unable  to  do  their  school  work  because  they  are 
hungry ;  and  also  presumably  the  matter  of  the  teachers'  pensions  will 
be  put  upon  a  definite  basis  by  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MADRID 

The  opening  session  of  the  University  of  Madrid  for  1906-1907  was 
made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
M.  Jimeno,  who  outlined  his  official  progress  for  the  current  year.  It 
was  noticeable  that  he  dealt  particularly  upon  the  condition  of  primary 
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•chooU  in  the  kingdom,  presenting  a  graphic    statement  of  their 
deficiencies  and  pressing  necessities. 

AAer  haying  exposed,  with  great  sinceritj,  the  actual  conditions, 
the  minister  declared  that  he  intended  to  supply  a  remedy,  by  causing 
new  schoolhouses  to  be  built,  conforming  to  modem  exigencies.  As 
a  great  amount  of  money  is  needed  to  successfully  carry  on  this  enter- 
prise, and  as  it  is  useless  to  expect  it  from  the  ordinary  appropriation, 
the  minister  announced  a  plan  for  raising  a  loan  for  this  purpose. 

But  it  does  not  suffice  to  install  the  existing  schools  in  model  build- 
ings. New  schools  must  be  created,  since  the  actual  number  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  school  population  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  private 
instruction  reaches  a  large  number  of  children,  old  enough  to  attend 
school;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  all  such  children  wished  to  attend 
there  are  no  places  for  them.  In  respect  also  to  the  limited  number 
who  actually  go  to  school,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  too 
great  a  number  for  the  teachers  in  charge.  The  increase  in  schools 
demands  new  credits.  M.  Jimeno  has  decided  to  request  them  of  his 
colleagues,  the  minister  of  finance  and  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to 
provide  eleven  provinces,  at  least,  vrith  all  the  schools  which  they 
ought  to  have  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1857. 

The  minister  considered  the  question  of  salary  as  of  prime 
importance.  It  is  known  that  the  minimum  is  about  500  pesetas 
($100),  a  sum  insufficient  for  obtaining  instruction  of  the  character 
desired  for  the  mission  confided  to  them.  M.  Jimeno  very  truly 
declares  that  he  can  do  nothing  now  toward  remedying  these  salaries, 
because  he  has  not  the  necessary  funds  to  make  even  a  minimum  of 
1,000  pesotesi  ($200)  possible.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time  the 
appropriations  will  allow  so  much  at  least.  But  that  which  can  be 
done,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  immediately,  if  the  declaration  of 
the  minister  of  finance  is  not  meaningless,  is  to  free  the  Instructor 
from  the  control  of  and  economic  dependence  upon  the  communes 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cities  (Balboa,  Carthagena,  Barce- 
lona, and  these  recently),  have  hitherto  shown  indifference,  even 
hostility,  toward  the  school  and  the  teacher. 

A.  T.  a. 
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American  LflMral  Bdacatlon.  By  Andrew  Fleming  West.  Dr.  West  it 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Princeton  Unirertitj,  a  deep  thinker  on 
educational  problems  and  a  much  coveted  man  for  poettions  of  prominence 
bj  colleges  and  technical  schools.  He  has  gathered  into  one  small,  compact 
volume  a  half  dozen  papers  which  he  has  read  before  educational  gatherings, 
thus  rendering  them  accessible  to  all.  The  most  striking  paper  is  that  treating 
of  the  tutorial  sjstem  in  colleges,  a  preceptorial  plan  adapted  from  that  in  vogue 
in  Oxford  and  employed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  West  at  Princeton.  In  this 
paper  he  sets  forth  the  details  of  the  scheme  and  describes  its  workings  at 
Princeton,  where  it  is  meeting  with  abundant  success,  it  being  in  fine  repute 
with  the  students  and  solving  the  vexing  problem  of  how  best  to  manage  large 
universities,  how  best  to  recover  the  lost  priceless  benefit  of  the  small  college 
in  the  larger  universitj.  The  experiment  at  Princeton  is  being  watched  with 
stead  J  gaze  bj  all  college  men ;  if  it  spells  success  its  extension  to  other  uni- 
versities will  be  but  largely  a  matter  of  time.  The  other  essajs  of  the  work 
are:  The  Changing  Conception  of  "The  Faculty "  in  American  Universities; 
True  and  False  Sundards  of  Graduate  Work ;  The  Present  Peril  to  Liberal 
Education ;  Length  of  the  College  Course ;  and  The  American  College.  The 
papers  constitute  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  American  educa- 
tion;  they  show  the  progress  and  peril  of  our  greater  institutions  of  learning; 
they  are  th^  expressions  of  a  man  who  is  a  profound  believer  in  the  American 
college,  whose  first  **  business  is  to  turn  boys  into  men  by  teaching  them  the 
best  things,  whether  hard  or  easy  to  learn,  that  they  may  do  the  best  things, 
whether  hard  or  easy  to  do — to  show  them  that  every  difficulty  surmounted  by 
well-directed  effort  means  more  power  to  master  the  greater  difficulties  still 
ahead  of  them— -to  reveal  and  embody  in  them  the  living  and  eternal  standards 
of  thought  and  duty.**    Charles  Scribner's  S6ns. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  By  Charles  De  Garmo.  This  work 
alms  to  make  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can secondary  education,  the  presentation  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  for 
college  and  university  classes.  Dr.  De  Garmo*s  most  prominent  purpose  in  his 
book  is  to  reveal  through  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  studies  themselves 
their  inherent  and  comparative  educational  value,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the 
values  thus  established  to.determine  the  best  possible  combination  of  the  studies 
into  the  various  curricula  now  demanded  by  a  democratic  society;  to  show  how, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  proposition  that  education  for  insight  must  always  be 
accompanied  by  training  for  efficiency,  secondary  education  can  most  effectively 
perform  its  proper  functions.  To  this  end  he  brings  the  results  of  years  of  in- 
vestigation and  patient  study  of  not  only  American  secondary  schools  but{those 
of  Europe.  Extensive  knowledge  and  careful  reflection  mark  the  treatment  of 
tverj  phase  of  the  subject,  and  the  deductions  and  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  all  schoolmen.  In  his  treatment  of  the  studies 
in  secondary  school  instruction  the  various  chapters  deal  with  the  Bases  for 
Selection;  Classification  of  Studies  Into  Convenient  Groups;  {Function  and 
Relative  Educational  Worth  of  the  Studies  and  Study  Groups;  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  Studies  into  Curricula.    Under  each  of  these  subdivisions  the  treat- 
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ment  is  ezhauttlire,  lucid  and  fair,  the  author  avoiding  novelties  and  efforts  at 
contributions,  restricting  the  book  to  exposition  and  to  argument  that  grows 
naturalljottt  of  analysis.  The  appendices  contain  typical  American  high 
school  programs,  typical  German,  French,  English,  and  Swedish  curricula, 
manual  training  high  school  programs,  and  commercial  high  school  programs. 
Inasmuch  as  the  entire  field  of  the  principles  of  secondary  education  is  not  cov- 
ered by  a  consideration  of  the  high  school  studies  alone,  it  fs  the  purpose  of 
the  author  to  prepare  another  work  on  the  aims  and  processes  of  teaching 
them.  The  literature  of  pedagogy  is  substantially  enriched  by  Dr.  De  Garmo's 
most  excellent  book.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Beginniog  Woodwork.  By  Clinton  Sheldon  Van  Deusen  and  Edwin  Victor 
Lawrence.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  definite  statement  of  steps  that  may  be 
followed  by  a  beginner  in  learning  the  fundamental  principles  of  woodworking. 
Instead  of  giving  a  general  discussion  of  woodworking  processes,  the  book 
describes  and  illustrates  principles  by  means  of  specific  examples.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  laying  out  and  sawing,  planing,  curve  sawing  and  spoke 
shaving,  chiseling  and  joining  and  planing,  furniture  making  with  keyed  and 
closed  mortise  and  tenon  construction,  etc.  The  steps  in  the  development  of 
the  work  are  taken  with  great  deliberation,' and  only  after  the  fullest  explana* 
tion.  Being  essentially  a  book  for  beginners  at  home  or  school,  the  exercises 
are  worked  out  minutely,  an  abundance  of  line  drawings  being  employed  to 
illuminate  each  step.  It  it  an  exceedingly  practical  little  book,  one  distinctly 
sure  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  every  tool-loving  boy.  Peoria,  111.,  The 
Manual  Arts  Press. 

A  Qerman  Science  Reader.  By  William  H.  Wait.  Selections  treating  of 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  mineralogy,  astronomy  and  anatomy  have  been 
taken  from  the  works  of  German  specialists,  and  are  brought  together  with  the 
idea  of  providing  a  fair  amount  of  German  reading  in  each  of  the  subjects 
chosen.  The  sciences  represented  are  those  pursued  by  the  greater  number  of 
scientific  students  in  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  they  are  so 
related  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  be  read  with  profit  by  a  specialist  in  any 
one  of  the  sciences  treated  in  them.  An  excellent  body  of  notes  accompanies 
the  text,  and  a  specially  prepared  vocabulary  enriches  the  work.  The  Roman 
type  is  used  throughout  the  book.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Outiiaes  off  Crlmiaal  Law.  By  Courtney  Stanhope  Kenny.  This  standard 
and  scholarly  work  had  its  first  edition  in  England  in  1902  and  many  subsequent 
reprintings.  The  author.  Dr.  Kenny,  is  a  barrister-at-law  and  reader  in  English 
law  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  So  valuable  is  the  body  of  the  text  that 
Mr.  James  H.  Webb  of  the  law  department  of  Yale  University  has  revised  and 
adapted  it  for  the  use  of  American  scholars.  The  changes  are  such  as  the  needs 
of  American  students  require  in  using  the  work  as  a  text-book  in  the  profession 
of  law ;  a  further  design  was  to  prepare  it  for  those  who  are  pursuing  a  course 
of  liberal  studies  along  those  branches  of  learning  which  concern  most  directly 
the  social  welfare  of  the  community.  **  The  Civil  Law  attracted  the  attention 
of  large  numbers  of  students  in  the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  law  of  Public  Wrongs,  as  it  has  been  evolved  and  developed  by 
the  Common  Law,  ought  now  to  find  some  place  in  the  curriculum  of  all  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning."    The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Composition  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Bj  Joseph  Taylor,  Ph.D., 
Dittrict  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York,  N.  Y.  This  is  an  admirable 
little  book  of  instruction  intended  to  aid  young  pupils  in  the  difficult  task  of 
composition  writing.  It  was  eyidentlj  written  to  meet  a  need  that  had  been 
felt.  It  renders  service  at  a  point  where  much  harm  is  done  to  many  children 
by  requiring  of  them  work  which  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  and  scolding 
them  if  they  do  not  do  it.  While  the  book  is  intended  for  the  teacher,  it  will 
help  the  child  because  it  shows  him  just  where  he  needs  help,  and  why.  There 
are  simple  and  intelligent  suggestions  in  reference  to  punctuation,  etc.  One 
of  the  chapters  is  made  up  of  illustrative  compositions,  reproduced  substantially 
as  written  by  children,  and  representing  ordinary  class  work.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 

Life  in  Ancient  Athens.  By  T.  G.  Tucker,  LL.D.  This  work  treats  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  community  of  a  former  age — Athens,  as  it 
was  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  glory.  That  period  extends  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  conquest  by  the  Macedonians.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  been  to  present  the  life  of  the  Athenians  with  clearness  and  accuracy 
and  his  chapters  leave  an  impression  that  is  vivid  and  distinct.  The  book  is 
the  result  of  the  latest  research  and  presents  the  conclusions  of  many  years  of 
professional  intimacy  with  the  record  of  Athenian  antiquity.  Well  illustrated 
and  divided  into  seventeen  chapters  it  covers  every  phase  of  cultured  Greek  life 
during  the  time  of  the  city's  highest  development.  It  makes  excellent  supple- 
mentary reading  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  studying  Greek  either  in  colleges 
or  the  secondary  schools.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.35  net. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  By  George  Edward  Woodberry.  This  is  a 
scholarly  essay  on  Emerson,  his  life  and  achievements.  It  gives  a  clear  insight 
into  his  early  experience  and  training  and  discusses  his  **  hypocritic*'  days,  his 
essays,  his  poems  and  the  close  of  his  career.  The  author  states  that "  Emer^ 
son  was  a  man  who  lived  wholly  within  himself  and  was  unapproachable 
except  by  his  near  relatives.  Not  a  scholar^but  a  writer  with  a  poetic  gift,  he 
preached  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  wane  in  religious  sentiment.  His  inspir- 
ing power  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  substance  of  his  influence  and  fame 
His  followers  are  many  and  all  will  appreciate  this  sympathetic  study  of  the 
personality  and  work  of  the  greatest  philosophical  essayist  of  America.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  75  cents  net. 
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Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  In  the  Race.  By  Professor  James 
Mark  Baldwin,  of  Johns  Hopkins  ITnlversity.  This  is  the  third  edition  revised, 
and  while  the  general  plan  of  the  book  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  edition 
published  in  1895,  important  corrections  in  statements  of  detail  and  in  clearness 
of  exposition  have  been  made.  The  two  introductory  chapters  deal  with 
** Infant  and  Race  Psychology"  and  a  '*New  Method  of  Child  Study."  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  with  the  following  headings : 
Experimental  Foundations,  Biological  Genesis,  Psychological  Genesis  and 
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help  to  those  who  are  fitting  for  college  and  who  have  not  at  hand  the  biograph- 
ical and  historical  dictionaries.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  New 
York:  The  Macmlllan  Company. 

Outline  Studies  in  the  Shnkespearenn  Dmnui,  with  an  Index  to  the  char^ 
acters  In  Shakespeare's  plays.  By  Mary  E.  Ferrls-Gettemy,  M.L.  The  studies 
In  this  volume  are  worked  out  from  the  dramatic  standpoint.  They  are  in- 
tended to  help  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  a  systematic  study  of  Shakespeare. 
The  book  does  not  contain  the  text,  but  presupposes  that  the  pupil  will  have 
the  text  at  hand.  It  teaches  him  how  to  get  at  the  meat  in  each  plajr,  and  will 
be  very  helpful  In  enabling  him  first  to  comprehend  the  plot,  and  secondly  to 
take  in  many  details  which  otherwise  would  be  missed.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  and  several  full-page  illustrations,  which  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  volume.  The  diagram  of  the  plot  of  Hamlet  is  a  striking  presentation  to 
the  eye  of  the  action  of  the  play.  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago.  Price, 
75  cents.  ' 
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Nursery."  The  articles  are  endeavoring  to  show  how  children  may  be  profitably  and  happily 
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the  well-beloved  poet  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  An  added  value  is  given  to  this  choice  bit  6t 
verse  by  the  author's*  lamented  death  since  the  same  was  published.— **  The  Ideal  Teacher"  is 
happily  described  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly  by  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  himself  aa 
exemplification  of  what  he  describes. 
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The  Function  of  the  Public  School 

SUPERINTENDENT  GEO.    E.   GAY,   HAVERHILL,   MASS. 

|HE  public  school  may  be  regarded  as  an  institu- 
tion which  parents  maintain  for  their  own  con- 
venience,— hiring  teachers  to  teach  their  children 
as  they  hire  other  servants  to  cook  their  food  and 
sweep  their  floors.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  state 
institution  by  which  the  social  whole  is  protecting 
itself  from  threatening  dangers  or  storing  up  energy 
for  the  future.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  method 
by  which  one  generation  seeks  to  perform  some  of  its  duties  to 
the  next.  The  last  is  at  present  the  popular  and,  I  believe,  the 
true  view.  The  strong  are  bound  to  help  the  weak.  The  first 
claim  upon  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  is  that  of  the  children 
in  their  arms.  Weakness  is  the  great  appeal  to  strength,  igno- 
rance is  the  great  appeal  to  knowledge,  sin  is  the  great  appeal  to 
virtue.  The  strength,  the  knowledge  and  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity belong  first  of  all  to  the  children. 

The  public  school  problem  may  be  stated  in  many  ways ;  let 
us  take  this  one.  Given  a  child  born  into  an  American  home^ 
destined  to  become  a  member  of  American  social  and  political 
life ;  granted  that  the  kind  of  member  which  he  will  become 
depends  in  some  part  upon  the  influence  which  forces  outside  of 
himself  have  upon  him,  and  that  the  public  school  is  one  of  these 
forces — ^What  effect  should  the  public  school  be  expected  to 
produce  and  what  should  the  school  do  to  produce  this  effect? 
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We  may  state  it  ia  many  other  ways,  as  we  see  it  in  different 
lights  and  from  different  points  of  view.  We  may  ask,  What 
portion  of  his  preparation  for  life  should  a  child  get  in  the  pub- 
lic school?  Or  we  may  inquire,  What  is  the  proper  course  of 
study  for  the  American  public  school?  Or  we  may  say.  What 
knowledge  and  what  power  shall  we  expect  our  boys  and  girls 
to  get  from  attendance  at  a  public  school?  The  taxpayer  may 
ask,  What  return  ought  we  to  expect  for  the  money  which  we  ex- 
pend on  our  schools?  The  teacher  may  inquire  what  return 
for  her  labors  she  should  expect  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her 
pupils. 

Let  us  examine  our  first  postulate,  '<  Given  a  child  born  into 
an  American  home."  The  home  keeps  him,  cares  for  him,  edu- 
cates him  for  five  full  years.  During  this  time  he  has  learned 
to  speak  a  language  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy,  has  made 
personal  acquaintance  with  so  much  of  the  world  of  nature  as 
has  come  within  the  reach  of  his  senses,  has  learned  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  things  that  interest  him  and  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  routine  of  his  daily  life, — his  food,  his 
games,  the  courtesies  of  his  home  surroundings.  He  has  de- 
veloped his  will, — he  knows  his  power  to  control  himself,  his 
pets,  his  playmates,  and  sometimes  his  parents.  His  memory 
has  begun  its  work,  and  recalls  the  experiences  of  yesterday  in 
the  midst  of  the  occupations  of  to-day.  His  imagination  has 
begun  to  kindle ;  he  sees  his  block  house  fall,  and  hears  its 
crash,  before  he  strikes  it;  he  pictures  his  mother*s  displeasure 
before  he  does  what  she  forbids,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it  by  con- 
cealment. His  emotions  have  been  aroused.  He  rejoices, 
loves,  hates,  grieves.  In  brief,  all  that  we  call  education  has 
gone  on  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

Our  second  postulate  is  that  forces  outside  of  the  child,  of 
which  the  public  school  is  one,  contribute  to  his  education. 
We  all  agree  in  believing  that  education  is  directly  the  result  of 
the  mental  activity  of  the  individual ;  that  the  most  important 
part  of  this  activity  results  from  the  action  of  his  will ;  that  his 
will  is  generally  the  slave  of  his  emotions,  and  emotions  are 
the  reaction  of  the  soul  to  proper  stimuli.     The  school  is  one  of 
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the  forces  contributing  in  this  way  to  the  education  of  school 
children. 

What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  school  as  one  of  these 
forces?  Let  us  look  first  at  the  time  allowance.  For  how 
much  time  does  the  school  act  upon  the  child?  Roughly 
speaking,  five  hours  a  day  for  one  hundred  eighty-eight  days 
per  year,  a  total  of  nine  hundred  forty  hours.  There  are 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  sixty-six  hours  in  a  year.  Al- 
lowing one-third  of  the  time  for  sleep,  we  have  five  thousand 
eight  hundred 'forty-four  hours,  a  little  more  than  six  times  the 
number  of  hours  spent  in  school.  Stating  it  in  other  terms,  the 
school  has  the  child  for  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  time  in  which 
he  may  be  under  the  action  of  educational  forces,  while  other 
forces  may  be  acting  upon  him  for  more  than  five-sixths  of  his 
time.  This  ratio  is  difiTerent  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  but 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  work  of  elementary  schools  only.  I 
once  listened  to  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  theme,  <*A 
Whole  School  for  a  Whole  Boy."  This,  however,  is  not  the 
problem  of  the  primary  and  grammar  school.  Stated  in  similar 
terms  it  would  be :  "A  Whole  School  for  One-sixlh  of  a  Boy." 

Does  the  child,  then,  from  the  age  of  five  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen receive  only  one-sixth  of  his  education  in  school?  The 
answer  to  this  depends  upon  several  factors.  If  education  is 
growth  in  knowledge  and  intellectual  and  moral  power,  a  child 
during  the  years  between  five  and  fourteen  is  not  constantly 
under  the  action  of  educative  forces.  Many  forces  acting 
upon  a  child  out  of  school  may  be  classed  as  anti-educattonal ; 
they  destroy  what  other  forces  have  built.  Eating  and  drink- 
ing and  some  sports,  games,  and  other  occupations,  may  be 
properly  classed  with  sleep  as  simply  recuperative.  Still  other 
forces  may  be  classed  as  neutral. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  the  forces  acting 
upon  the  child  when  he  is  not  in  school  are  highly  educational. 
Family  and  social  life  are  educative ;  many  games  are  intensely 
so.  Indeed,  most  children  are  getting  knowledge  of  some  kind 
pretty  constantly,  and  keep  their  intellectual  faculties  pretty 
busily  employed;  are  under  the  action  of  educational  forces 
practically  all  the  time. 
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The  educative  force  of  the  school  may  be  stronger  or  it  may 
be  weaker  than  another  educative  force ;  this  depends  largely 
upon  the  personality  of  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  child's 
companions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  regular,  wise,  and  constant,  but  at  the  same  time  is  exerted 
upon  fifty  individuals,  while  the  work  of  the  home  is  not  as  a 
rule  regular  and  studied,  is  largely  incidental,  but  is  wrought 
out  wholly  in  the  life  of  one  child  or  a  very  few  children. 

On  the  whole  we  may  safely  assert  that  for  the  first  five  years 
a  child's  education  is  wholly  independent  of  school,  and  that  in 
the  next  nine  years  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  given  to 
education,  possibly  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  it,  is  given 
outside  of  school. 

Time  limitations  and  many  other  limitations  are  physical 
and  impassable.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  money  can  be 
spent  by  the  community  for  the  support  of  schools.  This 
money  will  build  a  limited  supply  of  school  buildings,  will  buy 
a  limited  amount  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  will  employ 
a  limited  number  of  teachers  of  limited  ability  and  limited  de- 
votion to  their  work  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  for  only  so 
long  a  portion  .of  the  day  as  teacher  and  pupils  can  wisely  work 
together. 

By  what  criteria  shall  we  assign  some  subjects  of  study  and 
some  portions  of  a  child's  education  to  the  school  and  omit 
others  on  the  ground  that  they  belong  elsewhere?  There  are 
three : — 

1.  Such  as  are  imperative  in  a  free  country. 

2.  Such  as  can  be  well  given  to  groups  of  children. 

3.  Such  as  require  special  knowledge  and  training  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor. 

What  shall  we  select  to  be  taught  in  school  because  it  is  im- 
perative? I  answer,  of  course,  first  of  all  the  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  important  relations  of  life.  The  sanctity 
of  truth,  the  general  code  of  morals  on  which  all  men  agree — 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  most  important  knowl- 
edge to  be  given  at  school.  It  is  also  the  most  important 
knowledge  that  is  given  at  home.  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
gulf  between  a  knowledge  of  morals  and  moral  conduct.     The 
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general   principles  of  right  conduct  are  few.    Jesus  reduced 
them  to  two.     Their  applications  are  innumerable. 

What  opportunities  has  the  teacher  for  arousing  moral  pur- 
pose and  for  training  in  the  practice  of  virtue?  The  teacher 
has  such  opportunities,  and  she  should  try  tq  improve  them  all. 
But  I  fear  that  we  overestimate  both  their  number  and  their 
value.  Certain  virtues — punctuality,  regularity,  self-control — 
she  has  excellent  opportunities  to  enforce,  and  these  virtues  are 
important ;  but  her  opportunities  to  give  training  in  right  con- 
duct from  right  motives  are  fewer  than  we  are  wont  to  suppose. 
No  parent  may  farm  out  the  moral  training  of  his  children  to 
the  public  school  teacher.  The  teacher  will  do  all  in  .her 
power,  but  her  power  is  so  limited  that  the  parent  must  retain 
the  responsibility  for  it,  where  God  has  placed  it,  in  his  own 
hands. 

The  second  body  of  knowledge,  so  important  that  the  state 
must  insist  upon  it,  is  that  knowledge  of  fundamentals  which  is 
now  universal  among  intelligent  people — reading,  spelling  and 
writing  the  native  language,  the  elementary  processes  of  arith- 
metic, the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  world  and  its 
people.  Children  must  be  taught  these  things,  and  by  general 
consent  they  are  assigned  in  large  measure  to  the  school.  The 
great  question  concerning  them  is  how  thoroughly  they  shall 
be  taught.  Shall  the  school  be  content  when  the  pupil  can 
spell  out  the  words  in  his  primer,  or  shall  it  seek  the  excellen- 
ces of  the  elocutionist?  Shall  the  school  be  satisfied  with  the 
labored  struggles  of  a  tyro  in  numbers,  or  shall  it  seek  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  accountant?  Shall  the  school  stop  its  efforts 
when  a  pupil  can  write  a  simple  letter  or  composition,  or  shall 
it  seek  rhetorical  accuracy  and  finish  ?  Shall  the  school  attempt 
to  bring  to  the  child  some  knowledge  from  every  department  of 
nature,  or  shall  it  seek  to  teach  exhaustively  the  truths  pertain- 
ing to  one  department?  In  short,  how  thorough  and  intensive 
should  school  instruction  be  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
is,  the  school  must  take  as  its  standard  of  excellence  in  all  these 
branches  of  study  a  point  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  its  results  will  differ  in  different  individuals  by  as  many 
degrees  as  the  endowments  of  children  differ. 
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So  much  concerns  the  facts  to  be  taught.  What  shall  be 
said  concerning  power  to  use  the  facts  ?  Power  of  this  kind  is 
certainly  as  important  as  knowledge ;  most  thinkers  would  rate 
it  at  a  higher  value.  The  ability  to  use  knowledge  in  conver- 
sation, in  argument,  in  all  the  problems  of  daily  living,  and, 
highest  power  of  all,  the  ability  to  use  known  truth  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truth,  this  certainly  is  a  most  important  portion 
of  the  equipment  for  life,  and  to  give  this  power  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  duties  of  the  school.  And  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
important.  If  schools  fail  in  their  work,  we  all  agree  in  think- 
ing that  they  fail  here ;  and  they  fail  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work«  The  facts  which  the  Dr.  Gradgrinds  insist  on  are 
taught  with  comparative  ease ;  the  lack  of  power  to  use  them 
often  depends  on  forces  over  ^hich  the  school  has  no  control. 

What  shall  be  taught  in  school  because  it  can  be  taught  easily 
to  groups  of  children?  Happily,  most  of  the  subjects  which  I 
have  called  fundamentally  important — reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, numbers.  Singing  and  drawing  may  also  be  well  taught 
to  large  groups,  although  in  these,  as  in  the  others,  some  indi- 
vidual assistance  is  often  necessary.  Much  of  the  moral  in- 
struction desirable  may  also  be  given  to  groups ;  often,  indeed, 
to  a  whole  school.  The  proper  carriage  of  the  body,  how  to 
sit,  how  to  stand,  how  to  overcome  the  evil  physical  effects  of 
unhealthful  positions,  how  to  care  for  the  body  and  keep  it  in 
health  and  strength,  the  great  laws  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
— all  these  may  be  properly  classed  here. 

What  shall  be  taught  at  school  because  special  knowledge 
and  training  are  necessary  in  the  instructor?  Evidently  such 
subjects  as  parents  generally  are  not  well  instructed  in.  In 
America  at  present,  we  may  say  this  is  true  generally  of  draw- 
ing and  music ;  unfortunately  there  ar^  communities  in  which 
it  is  true  of  all  branches  of  school  work.  In  some  communities, 
in  a  growing  number  of  communities,  it  is  true  of  sewing,  cook- 
ing, and  the  various  domestic  arts. 

In  all  this  I   have  been  saying  only  the    commonplace. 
Everybody  knows  the  schools  ought  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.     Why  do  I  burden  you  with  the  philosophy  of 
doctrines  which  we  all  accept?    Because  the  same  philosophy 
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which  underlies  what  I  have  already  said  underlies  what  re- 
mains to  be  said. 

'*What  have  you  to  say,  then,  for  the  new  education? 
What  about  the  fads?  Are  you, not  trying  to  do  too  many 
things?  What  about  kindergarten,  physical  culture,  nature 
study,  manual  training,  cooking,  sewing,  drawing,  literature, 
and  art  study,  to  say  nothing  of  mythology,  ancient  history, 
and  civil  government  in  common  schools?" 

My  answer  is  this.  Two  things  are  absolutely  limited  in 
school  work — time  and  money.  All  we  have  of  them  must  be 
given  wholly  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children.  Without 
adding  to  the  school  time  we  cannot  add  new  work  without 
subtracting  from  old  work.  If  the  **  three  R's"  are  the  only 
things  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  children  to  learn,  and 
if  they  can  best  be  taught  in  school,  or  if  they  will  not  be 
taught  elsewhere,  or  if  when  they  are  properly  taught  no  time 
remains — then  they  should  have  the  whole  of  the  school  time. 
But  if  any  other  subjects  are  equally  important,  or  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  claim  any  portion  of  school  time,  they  should 
be  given  a  just  portion  of  time — and  the  **  three  R's'*  must 
yield. 

Let  us  subject  a  few  of  the  newer  subjects  to  our  test.  We 
will  begin  with  the  kindergarten.  Its  principles  are  univer- 
sally accepted  by  all  students  of  child  life.  In  Germany  it 
holds  its  proper  position  as  an  adjunct  of  home  life.  In  France 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  modified  form. 
All  American  educators  agree  in  believing  that  under  existing 
social  conditions  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  American  home 
life  in  most  communities,  and  is  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  the  school  proper.  We  should  have  it  for  all  who  need  it, 
if  we  can  afford  it. 

Shall  I  speak  of  music?  Not  because  I  need  to  urge  its 
right  to  school  time,  I  am  sure.  We  are  all  agreed  in  believ- 
ing that  no  portion  of  our  school  time  is  better  employed  than 
the  fifteen  minutes  per  day  which  we  give  to  singing.  And 
why?  Not  because  it  helps  to  get  a  living,  but  because  it 
helps  to  live.  He  who  has  learned  to  know  and  enjoy  music 
is  richer  by  so  much  as  he  has  gained,  and  lives  a  larger, 
fuller,  happier  life. 
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What  is  true  of  music  is  equally  true  of  art.  We  do  not 
teach  drawing  or  picture  study  in  order  that  our  pupils  may 
become  artists  and  paint  pictures.  We  teach  them  in  order  to 
open  eyes  that  else  would  be  closed  to  the  beauty  that  is  around 
them,  that  they  may  see  mountain,  grove,  and  river  in  the 
beauty  which  clothes  them,  that  architecture  and  sculpture  and 
painting  may  speak  their  message  of  joy  and  peace.  Is  it  worth 
while?  Is  anything  worth  while  except  the  food  that  sustains 
our  bodies,  the  clothes  that  cover  our  nakedness,  and  the  gold 
that  jingles  in  our  pockets? 

**  And  nature  study  ?  Surely  our  boys  and  girls  would  better 
be  learning  to  spell  than  catching  grasshoppers  and  watching 
tadpoles."  Possibly  ;  possibly  not.  I  was  born  in  the  country. 
The  robins  woke  me  in  the  morning  and  the  thrush  sang  me  to 
sleep  at  night.  The  living  God  spoke  to  me  in  waving  bush 
and  shadowing  tree  and  purple  mountain.  But  the  robin  stole 
my  cherries  and  the  sparrows  got  my  chickens'  dough,  and  the 
wood  upon  a  thousand  hills  was  worth  a  dollar  a  cord  on  the 
stump,  and  the  river  had  no  value  except  as  it  turned  the  mill 
to  grind  the  corn.  God  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  To-day  I  walk 
through  the  old  fields ;  God  still  speaks  as  of  old,  not  now,  as 
then,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  though  I  understand  him  but 
dimly  and  grieve  because  I  did  not  learn  to  know  his  voice  in 
my  youth.  Our  work  in  nature  study  has  this  one  object,  that 
the  little  ones  may  learn  to  hear  and  understand  the  Father's 
voice  as  he  speaks  to  them  in  rock  and  tree  and  hill  and  ^very 
living"  creature.  To  me  it  seems  that  this  language  is  worth 
more  than  the  language  of  the  market  place. 

*'  And  manual  training?"  To  me  manual  training  has  always 
seemed,  it  still  seems,  a  rather  clumsy  substitute  for  what  we 
wish  we  might  have,  but  know  we  cannot  have.  It  comes  into 
use  because  we  are  passing  from  the  simple  life  of  the  fathers  to 
the  complex  life  of  the  day.  In  all  the  world's  history  there 
has  never  been  elsewhere  or  at  any  other  time  so  good  a  place 
to  be  born  in  as  the  New  England  home  of  fifty  years  ago. 
From  this  home  has  flowed  a  mighty  stream  which  has  en- 
riched the  whole  nation.  This  home  was  the  ideal  school  for 
growing  youth.     Here  were  taught  the  crowning  virtues  of  in- 
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tegrity,  industry  and  frugality.  The  two  great  facts  impressed 
upon  the  child  were  a  God  of  truth  and  justice  and  the  neces- 
sity of  hard  labor  from  sun  to  sun.  The  two  cardinal  sins  were 
lying  and  laziness.  In  such  circumstances  children  grew  to 
manhood  and  womanl^ood  with  an  abiding  consciousness  that 
they  were  part  of  the  family  life  and  must  labor  for  the  common 
good,  and  that  they  must  win  the  battle  of  life  by  a  series 
of  tremendous  struggles  against  foes  without  and  foes  within. 
Now  we  have  to  learn  how  to  rear  a  race  of  sturdy  men  and 
women  in  the  new  conditions  of  urban  life.  Other  nations  have 
tried  to  learn  it — and  human  history  is  largely  a  record  of  their 
failures.  We  can  learn  much  from  their  defeats,  but  no  man 
-can  prophesy  concerning  our  final  success.  Wealth,  luxury, 
physical  and  moral  decay,  death ;  this  is  the  ever  repeated 
«tory  of  the  past.  Can  we  stem  the  tide?  Can  we  maintain 
respect  for  manual  labor,  the  sense  of  human  obligation,  purity 
and  integrity  of  character,  ambition  to  be  and  to  do?  If  manual 
training  and  industrial  training  can  help  in  solving  this  greatest 
problem  of  the  ages,  and  I  believe  they  can  help  much,  they 
are  worth  tenfold  more  than  they  cost. 

If  I  were  educational  autocrat  in  a  town  or  city,  I  would 
ascertain  what  amount  of  money  the  people  were  willing  to 
place  in  my  hands  for  supporting  their  schools  year  by  year. 
I  would  then  divide  this  sum  into  three  parts.  One  part  I  would 
set  aside  for  improvement  of  the  school  plant — buildings  and 
apparatus ;  for  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  holding  my 
ground  in  these  particulars.  I  would  devote  a  portion  to  the 
ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  schools.  All  the  rest  I  would 
spend  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  I  would  make  this  a  very  large 
part,  because  it  is  always  the  teacher  that  gives  character  and 
-efiiciency  to  the  school.  I  would  use  much  of  my  time  in 
searching  out  the  best  teachers  who  could  be  found  for  the 
salary  which  I  could  pay.  If  I  had  money  enough  I  would 
establish  kindergartens  for  all  children  of  proper  age,  and  I 
would  admit  no  children  to  my  graded  schools  until  they  were 
Teady  for  school  life.  I  would  prepare  my  course  of  study  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  admitting  only  such  subjects  as  pos- 
sess the  qualities  which  I  have  named.     I  would  give  to  every 
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subject  a  time  allowance  according  to  the  value  which  I  con* 
ceive  it  to  have  as  a  preparation  for  life — for  living  and  for  get- 
ting a  living.  I  would  make  the  later  portions  of  the  course 
elective,  so  that  for  the  year  or  two  years  before  a  pupil  left 
school  his  work  might  be  arranged  in  the  best  possible  way 
to  aid  him  in  entering  upon  and  prosecuting  his  life  work 
successfully.  I  would  provide  for  Saturday  schools,  evening: 
schools,  vacation  schools,  and  oth^r  kinds  of  continuation 
schools  for  those  who  have  left  the  public  day  schools. 

I  Would  attempt  to  bring  the  schools  into  the  closest  possible 
harmony  with  other  educational  forces.  My  first  step  towards- 
this  end  would  be  a  kind  of  educational  proclamation  which 
would  read  somewhat  as  follows : — 

'*  To  parents :  You  have  entrusted  your  children  to  my  care 
for  five  hours  of  the  day  for  five  days  of  the  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  portion  of  their  education  under  my  direc- 
tion. I  accept  the  trust.  On  your  part  I  ask  you  to  see  that 
they  are  at  school  in  season  every  day  when  they  are  well,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  return  home  at  the  proper  time  you  will  learn 
the  reason  why.  I  accept  no  responsibility  for  them  except 
while  they  are  on  school  premises.  If  they  stone  the  rag-man» 
or  steal  apples,  or  destroy  fences,  or  play  the  rowdy  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school,  it  is  no  affair  of  mine ;  they  are  simply 
showing  to  all  observers  what  sort  of  parents  you  are.  *  They 
will  learn  only  good  in  school.  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy 
of  the  course  of  study  used  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  subject 
to  change,  therefore  be  sure  you  have  the  latest  edition.  It 
shows  what  the  teachers  are  trying  to  teach  to  the  pupils. 
Like  everything  human,  it  is  far  from  perfect.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  for  any  and  all  suggestions  which  you  may  be  willing  to 
make  looking  to  its  improvement.  Please  see  just  what  is 
prescribed  as  the  work  of  the  grade  to  which  your  child  belongs. 
You  will  find  it  definite  as  to  subjects,  but  indefinite  as  to 
amounts.  The  reason  for  its  being  indefinite  is  that  each 
teacher  may  feel  free  to  do  all  that  she  possibly  can  for  every 
child.  In  every  room  every  child  will  learn  an  amount  dif- 
ferent from  the  amount  learned  by  any  other  child  during  the 
year.     The  one  who  makes  the  most  progress  will   always 
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learn  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  one  who  makes  the 
least  progress.  How  much  he  will  learn  depends  upon  several 
things — his  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  year ;  his  physical 
health ;  his  natural  ability ;  his  efforts ;  his  life  outside  of  school ; 
his  regular  attendance.  Over  sonie  of  these  things  you  have 
no  control ;  over  others,  especially  the  last  two,  you  should 
have  almost  absolute  control.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
your  children's  preparation  for  useful  and  honorable  lives  de- 
pends very  much  more  upon  you  than  upon  the  schools.  For 
your  assistance  in  performing  your  part,  I  have  made  a  little 
pamphlet  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  if  you  wish 
it,  telling  you  how  you  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  assist- 
ance to  your  child  in  his  preparation  for  a  worthy  life.  There 
is  a  separate  pamphlet  for  each  grade,  and  it  contains  a  list 
of  books  which  will  help  you  much  in  training  your  child,  sug- 
gestions for  helpful  home  work,  and  warnings  respecting  the 
methods  in  which  the  education  received  at  school  maybe  injured 
or  destroyed  by  other  forces.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
frequently  concerning  your  child's  progress.  Especially  if 
anything  seems  to  be  going  wrong,  I  wish  to  be  informed  at 
once.  If  it  seems  to  you  that  the  teacher  is  unwise  or  unfaith- 
ful, remember  her  limitations ;  she  has  only  about  five  minutes 
a  day  to  give  to  one  child,  at  best.  But  if  you  cannot  persuade 
yourself  that  she  is  doing  as  well  as  she  ought,  see  her  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  Ask  her  to  call  at  your  house,  if  you 
cannot  go  to  hers.  A  cup  of  tea  and  large  lumps  of  sugar 
will  make  the  interview  pleasanter  for  both.  Occasionally  the 
teacher  will  send  you  a  report  of  your  child's  work  as  it  appears 
to  her.  If  it  is  good,  rejoice  with  your  child.  If  it  is  poor, 
don't  blame  anyone  till  you  know  who  is' at  fault.  Both  teacher 
and  child  may  be  doing  their  best.  If  the  reports  continue 
poor  and  my  little  pamphlet  does  not  explaip  the  cause,  see  the 
teacher.  You  can  trust  every  teacher  every  time.  If  you  and 
the  teacher  fail  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  go  with  her  to  the 
principal.  Last  of  all,  come  to  me.  We'll  conquer  everything 
that  can  be  conquered." 

Not  in  just  these  words,  but  in  this  sense  I  would  send  my 
little  proclamation.     I  would  get  parents  and  teachers  together. 
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I  would  try  to  make  all  see  that  home  and  school  need  each 
the  other's  help  at  every  point.  My  next  step  would  be  to 
form  a  coalition  of  the  schools  and  the  various  other  educational 
and  semi-educational  forces  in  the  community — the  libraries, 
the  clubs,  the  Sunday  schools,  the  private  schools,  the  lecture 
courses,  the  art  exhibits,  the  athletic  organizations,  the  maternal 
associations. 

My  next  would  be  to  secure  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
thinkers  and  the  best  leadership  of  the  best  leaders  in  creating 
the  right  atmosphere  for  my  schools  to  grow  and  do  their  work 
in.  With  convenient  and  healthful  school  buildings,  with  a 
good  supply  of  school  apparatus,  with  the  best  teachers  that 
money  can  procure,  with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  home,  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  other  educational  forces,  with  friendly 
public  appreciation  of  the  work  attempted  and  the  work  done, 
the  schools  of  any  city  will  be  a  mighty  power  for  good. 
Toward  this  ideal  let  us  all  look  as  that  which  the  future  holds 
in  store  for  some  generation  of  children. 
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In  the  Rice  Qrass 

(Japanese  Love-Song) 

r 

HENRY  CHADWICK 

The  rice  grass  rustles  in  tlie  summer  breeze. 

Where  the  Swan  shines  within  the  great  white  way 
That  paints  the  .blackened  skj  with  misty  light, 

I  note  twin  stars — 
Two  fire  points,  piercing 
Night's  mystery. 

The  rice  grass  rustles  in  the  summer  breeze. 

I  see  the  cottage  where  my  loved  one  dwells, 
It*s  soft  light  shining  down  the  blackened  road. 

Her  eyes  glow  there, 
Two  fire  points,  piercing 
My  destiny. 
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LBWIS  A.  KALBACH,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

HE  institutions  for  higher  education  in  the  United 

T  States  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes : 

state,  denominational,  and  non-denominational. 
Many  of  the  institutions  now  classed  as  non-de- 
nominational were  established  originally  by  some 
one  religious  denomination  or  by  men  belonging 
to  suqh  denomination.  Some  of  them  being  con- 
trolled by  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees, 
without  charter  restriction  as  to  the  selection  of  successors, 
have  gradually  passed  from  the  control  of  persons  belonging  to 
any  one  religious  denomination  and  have  thus  become,  in  fact, 
non-denominational  in  control.  Others  have  become  non-sec- 
tarian in  control  through  changes  in  their  charters. 

Nearly  all  of  the  colleges  have  had  a  continuous  struggle  to 
secure  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  their  work.  The  source 
of  the  support  of  the  institutions  varies  largely  according  to  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  established.  All  of  the  older  insti- 
tutions owe  their  origin  to  private  initiative  and  continue  to 
derive  their  main  support,  outside  of  what  is  contributed  by  stu- 
dents in  the  form  of  tuition  fees,  to  the  liberality  of  their  alumni 
and  of  other  philanthropic  persons.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  the  institutions  for  higher  education,  taken  as  a  whole, 
students'  fees  amount  to  only  about  one  third  of  the  total  income, 
the  balance  required  to  meet  the  expenses  being  derived  from 
endowment  funds,  state  appropriations,  collections,  etc. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904, 
there  are  included  six  hundred  and  seven  institutions  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
schools.  The  institutions  vary  greatly  in  the  grade  and  scope 
of  the  instruction  given,  in  the  class  of  students  admitted,  in  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  faculties,  in  their  material  equipment, 
and  in  their  endowment.  We  find  there  institutions  like  Har- 
vard, Columbia,  Cornell,  Stanford,  and  others,  with  endowment 
funds  of  millions  of  dollars ;  we  find  some  institutions  with  mag- 
nificent buildings  but  no  interest-bearing  funds ;  state  institutions 
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with  very  small  or  no  invested  funds  of  their  own,  but  with  all 
of  the  taxable  property  in  the  state  to  furnish  funds  for  their 
maintenance;  there  is  also  a  class  of  institutions  which  depend 
for  support  almost  wholly  upon  tuition  fees  and  the  profit  real- 
ized from  the  boarding  departments. 

Notwithstanding  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  flowing  an- 
nually into  the  treasuries  of  the  institutions  for  higher  education, 
the  reports  of  the  presidents  of  such  institutions  emphasize  an- 
nually the  great  need  for  more  funds  to  avoid  recurring  deficits 
caused  by  a  constantly  decreasing  rate  of  .interest  on  invested 
funds,  by  great  extension  and  specialization  in  certain  branches 
of  work,  by  the  inauguration  of  new  lines  of  work  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  ever-expanding  civilization,  by  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  institutions,  and 
by  the  necessary  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  large 
amount  of  instruction  in  pure  and  applied  science  demanded  by 
the  students  at  the  present  time  renders  necessary  special  build- 
ings equipped  with  costly  machinery  and  apparatus  for  illus- 
trative purposes. 

The  total  value  of  property  possessed  by  institutions  for  higher 
education  amounts  to  over  $500,000,000,  the  invested  or  income- 
producing  funds  being  about  $235,000,000,  an  increase  of  forty- 
one  per  cent  in  five  years.  The  great  bulk  of  these  large  sums 
has  been  contributed  by  private  individuals,  although  in  late 
years  considerable  sums  have  been  furnished  annually  by  the 
several  state  governments  to  the  institutions  under  their  control. 

The  Federal  government,  also,  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  higher  education.  While  the  military 
and  naval  academies  and  its  other  service  schools  are  the  only 
higher  institutions  that  it  controls,  the  policy  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  institutions  by  the  several  states.  This  policy  had  its 
origin  in,  and  dates  from,  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory  by  which  two  townships  of  land 
were  granted  for  the  support  of  a  literary  institution.  After  the 
year  1800  each  state  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Maine,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia,  received  not  less  than 
two  townships  (46,080  acres)  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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university.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  twenty-nine  states  and 
territories  have  received  1,774,080  acres  of  land  from  the  gen- 
eral government. 

The  next  important  step  taken  by  the  Federal  government  in 
aid  of  higher  education  was  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  2, 
1862,  granting  to  each  state  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each 
representative  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  where  the  leading 
•object  should  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  **  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.**  Under  this  act  there  have 
been  allotted  to  the  several  states  10,320,843  acres  of  land. 
The  smallest  amount  to  which  any  one  state  was  entitled  was 
90,000  acres,  and  the  greatest  amount  was  990,000  acres 
received  by  the  state  of  New  York. 

This  was  a  most  munificent  grant,  and,  if  properly  managed, 
would  have  created  a  large  endowment  fund  in  each  state,  as 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  the  income  only  of  the  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands  could  be  expended,  excepting  only 
that  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  received  could  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  for  sites  or  experimental 
farms.  It  was  provided  also  that  no  part  of  the  funds  or  of  the 
income  therefrom  could  be  used  for  the  purchase,  erection, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  buildings.  While  a  few  of  the 
states  like  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota 
managed  the  sale  of  their  lands  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for 
them,  and,  in  consequence,  a  considerable  endowment  fund, 
the  great  majority  of  the  states  realized  very  small  sums. 
Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  sold  its  land  scrip  for  less  than  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  realizing  but  $50,000  from  scrip  for  120,000 
acres,  while  California,  which  received  150,000  acres,  has  thus 
far  received  $732,083  with  4,074  acres  still  to  be  sold.  The 
total  amount  of  the  1862  land-grant  fund  reported  in  1904  was 
$11,334,760,  with  878,870  acres  remaining  unsold. 

Each  state  and  territory  in  the  Union  has  at  least  one  institu- 
tion endowed  by  the  1862  grant.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
institutions  comparatively  little  attention  was  given  to  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  for  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  that  there  was 
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little  demand  for  it»  and  because  there  were  few  persons  at  that 
time  fitted  to  give  such  instruction.  The  funds  arising  from  the 
grant,  therefore,  were  expended  largely  to  reinforce  the  old- 
time  instruction  given  in  the  classics  and  for'the  establishment, 
of  courses  of  study  in  engineering  which  have  had  a  remarkable 
growth  since  the  establishment  of  those  institutions. 

Still  another  grant  made  by  the  general  government  was  foir 
the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  institutions- 
established  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  This  grant  was- 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890, 
and  appropriated  to  each  state  and  territory  $15,000  for  the- 
year  ending  June  30,  1890,  and  an  annual  increase  of  the 
amount  of  such  appropriation  thereafter  for  ten  years  by  aik- 
additional  sum  of  $1,000  over  the  amount  for  the  preceding 
year,  by  which  time  the  annual  payments  reached  $25,000,. 
which  was  to  be  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  state  and 
territory  annually  thereafter. 

.Under  this  act  there  has  been  appropriated  to  these  institu- 
tions from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  the  present  time,  $18,802,000^ 
The  sum  paid  annually  now  amounts  to  $[,200,000.  These 
funds  cannot  be  expended  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
study,  but  must  be  used  solely  for  instruction  in  agriculture^ 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and.  the  various 
branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science,  and  for  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.  This  en- 
dowment, together  with  the  establishment  of  agricultural* 
experiment  stations  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  for^ 
which  latter  purpose  the  general  government  will  in  a  few  years- 
be  paying  $30,000  annually  to  each  state  and  territory,  has  had  a 
very  good  effect  on  the  instruction  provided  by  the  institutions- 
While  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  practically  aU  of  the 
agricultural  instruction  in  any  one  of  these  institutions  was- 
given  by.  one  person,  there  are  now  several  institutions  in^ 
which  the  time  of  more  than  twenty  persons  is  given  to  sucb 
work.  The  courses  of  study  are  becoming  more  specialized^ 
fitting  men  and  women  for  specific  branches  of  agricultural 
work.  Similar  expansion  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  engin— 
eering  and  other  technical  courses. 
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During  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  provision  was  made 
for  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  made  under  the  act 
oir  August  30,  1890.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the 
appropriation  to  each  state  and  territory  will  be  $30,000,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  $5,000  until  the  appropriation  reaches 
$50,000  per  annum,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  an  endowment 
fund  of  $1,250,000  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

While  the  grants  mentioned  above  were  of  great  assistance 
to  the  several  states  in  the  establishment  of  universities  and 
colleges,  the  funds  derived  therefrom  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  equipment  of  such  institutions,  and  in 
most  cases  the  means  provided  by  the  general  government 
have  been  supplemented  generously  from  the  several  state 
treasuries.  The  most  acceptable  form  in  which  such  aid  can 
be  granted  is  by  means  of  a  fixed  rate  of  taxation  on  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  state.  Where  this  system  prevails  the 
institutions  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  importuning  each 
successive  legislature  for  the  funds  required  to  carry  on  its 
work  and  are  not  liable  ordinarily  to  any  considerable  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  to  be  received  annually.  Also,  in  such 
cases,  as  the  value  of  property  increases  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  be  received  by  the  institutions  increases,  and  thus  enables 
them  to  provide  instruction  for  the  larger  number  of  students 
that  naturally  come  to  them.  The  states  that  have  adopted  the 
tax  levy  system  for  their  higher  institutions  with  the  rate  on 
each  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
state  are  as  follows :  Arizona,  three-fifths  mill  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona;  California,  one-fifth  mill  for  the  University  of 
California ;  Colorado,  two-fifths  mill  for  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, one-fifth  mill  for  the  School  of  Mines,  and  one-fifth  mill 
for  the  State  Agricultural  College;  Indiana,  one-tenth  mill  for 
Indiana  University  and  one-tenth  mill  for  Purdue  University ; 
Kentucky,  one-twentieth  mill  on  the  property  of  white  people 
for  the  State  College  and  $15,000  annually  in  addition ;  Michi- 
gan, one-fourth  mill  for  the  University  of  Michigan  and  one- 
tenth  mill  for  the  State  Agricultural  College;  Minnesota, 
twenty-three  one-hundredths  mill  for  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota;   Nebraska,  one  mill  for  the   University  of  Nebraska; 
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North  Dakota,  two-fifths  mill  for  the  University  of  North 
Dakota*  one-fifth  mill  for  the  Agricultural  College,  and  three 
one-hundredths  mill  for  the  School  of  Forestry;  Ohio,  sixteen 
one-hundredths  mill  for  the  Ohio  State  University,  four  one- 
hundredths  mill  for  the  Ohio  University,  three  and  one-half 
one-hundredths  mill  for  Miami  University;  Wisconsin,  two- 
sevenths  mill  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Wyoming,  three- 
eighths  mill  for  the  University  of  Wyoming.  Some  of  these 
states  supplement  the  tax  levy  by  additional  appropriations  out 
of  the  general  fund  for  specially  designated  purposes  and  for 
current  expenses.  For  instance,  California  for  a  number  of 
years  has  appropriated  $100,000  annually  for  support  and 
maintenance  and  considerable  sums  for  building  and  other 
special  purposes  in  addition  to  the  tax  levy.  The  total  amount 
of  state  and  municipal  aid  received  by  the  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  1904  amounted  to  $9,922,903. 

As  stated  before,  students  pay  about  one  third  of  the  cost  of 
their  education,  taking  the  institutions  as  a  whole.  In  state 
universities  tuition  is,  as  a  rule,  free  to  residents  of  the  state,  so 
that  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  income  is  derived  from  fees, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  expen^  of  educating  suph  stu- 
dents must  be  furnished  by  the  state.  In  institutions  like  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  etc.,  the  difference  is  made  up 
largely  by  the  income  from  their  productive  funds. 

The  amount  of  funds  required  to  carry  on  properly  the  work 
of  a  college  depends  of  course  upon  the  scope  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given,  and  the  number  of  students  in  attendance.  When 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  provided  funds  for  the  retirement  of  pro- 
fessors in  certain  universities,  colleges,  and  technological 
schools,  the  board  of  trustees  administering  the  fund  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  deciding  the  question  as  to  what 
should  be  required  of  an  institution  to  entiUe  its  professors  to 
share  in  the  fund.  The  definition  of  a  college  as  formulated 
by  the  board  is  that  it  shall  have  not  less  than  six  professors 
whose  time  is  devoted  entirely  to  college  work,  shall  have  a 
full  four-year  college  course  of  study,  shall  require  for  admis- 
sion the  completion  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  of  study 
which  shall  itself  be  based  on  an  elementary  course  of  eight 
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years,  and  shall  have  free  productive  funds  amounting  to  not 
less  than  $200,000. 

These  requirements  are  practically  the  same  as  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for  a  col- 
lege or  university  to  obtain  a  charter  to  confer  degrees.  Instead 
of  prescribing  productive  funds  of  $200,000,  each  of  the  two 
states  mentioned  requires  that  an  institution  shall  have  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $500,000. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advanceqient  of  Teaching  shows  that  but  fifty  institutions  in 
the  United  States  have  been  accepted  as  entitled  to  share  in  its 
retiring  fund.  This  does  not  include  any  state  or  denomina- 
tional institutions  which  have  thus  far  been  excluded  solely  on 
the  point  of  control.  The  number  of  accepted  institutions  will 
undoubtedly  increase  rapidlv  as  the  weaker  institutions,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  South  and  West,  advance  their  admission 
requirements  and  increase  their  endowment  funds.  They  will 
be  enabled  to  do  the  former  through  the  propaganda  being 
made  throughout  the  South  for  the  establishment  of  good  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  latter  by  the  aid  of  the  Qeneral  Educa- 
tion Board,  which  has  now  the  sum  of  $43,000,000  with  which 
to  aid  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

Including  state  institutions  having  incomes  from  appropria- 
tions equal  to  what  would  be  derived  from  endowment  funds 
of  $200,000,  there  were  in  1904  201  institutions  in  the  United 
States  that  met  the  requirement  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
with  respect  to  productive  funds,  and  the  same  number  that 
met  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  requirements  as  to  prop- 
erty. There  are,  however,  220  colleges  that  have  no  endow- 
ment funds,  and  must  depend  for  support  largely  upon  the 
tuition  and  other  fees  received  from  students.  Included  in  this 
number  are  many  denominational  institutions  doing  good  work, 
whose  professors  do  not  receive  a  stated  salary. 

The  total  income  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  1905  was 
$41,775,101,  excluding  benefactions.  Of  the  total  amount  36.9 
per  cent  was  derived  from  tuition  fees,  23.6  per  cent  from  en- 
dowment funds,  23.6  per  cent  from  state  and  municipal  appro- 
priations, 6.9  per  cent  from  national  appropriations,  and  9 
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per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  There  are  twenty-fiice 
institutions  having  incomes  exceeding  $300,000  per  annum. 
Of  this  number  nine  are  in  the  North  Atlantic,  one  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  twelve  in  the  North  Central,  and  three  in  the  Western 
Division.  Twelve  of  the  twenty-five  are  state  institutions,  ten 
being  in  the  North  Central  and  two  in  the  Western  Division. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  colleges  make  public  their 
financial  operations,  so  that  it  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  arrive  at  a 
general  statement  as  to  the  proportion  of  income  that  is  ex- 
pended for  particular  purposes.  Taking  the  report  of  a  New 
England  college  whose  work  is  confined  strictly  to  collegiate 
instruction,  and  which  had  49  professors  and  instructors  and 
448  students  in  attendance,  it  is  found  that  the  total  income  was 
$162,188,  and  the  total  disbursements  were  $161,462.  This 
college  had  eighteen  departments  of  instruction,  viz.,  astron- 
omy, anatomy,  art,  biology,  chemistry,  English,  elocution, 
German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  philosophy,  geol- 
ogy and  botany,  physical  culture,  political  science,  physics  and 
romance  languages.  The  total  amount  expended  in  salaries  of 
professors  was  $65,285,  ranging  from  $900  for  instruction  in 
anatomy  to  $7»95o  for  instruction  in  English.  The  total  ex- 
pense for  the  departments  of  instruction  was  $71,686;  for  ad- 
ministration, $21,868;  for  maintenance,  $29,133  ;  scholarships, 
$14,895;  prizes,  $2,525;  miscellaneous,  $21,355.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
noticed  that  no  extensive  building  operations  were  included  in 
the  expense  account.  New  buildings  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  colleges,  but  are  generally 
obtained  through  the  gift  of  some  one  or  more  persons  for  that 
special  purpose. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  May,  1902,  is  an 
article  by  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  on  **  Plans  and  Budget 
for  a  Small  College."  He  estimated  the  annual  expenses  of  a 
college  of  200  students  as  follows  :  Cost  of  instruction,  $31,000 ; 
library,  $1,000;  repairs  and  improvements,  $2,000;  apparatus, 
$1,000;  care  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $1,000;  insurance* 
$500;  financial  administration,  $1,000;  total,  $379500.  The 
plan  provides  for  fifteen  departments  of  instruction,  with  eight 
professors  and  sixteen  instructors  or  assistants.     The  salaries 
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fixed  in  this  budget  are  $i,8oo  for  professors,  $1,000  for  in- 
structors, and  $900  for  assistants,  which  amounts  are  somewhat 
larger  than  the  average  salaries  of  college  teachers,  but  much 
less  than  those  paid  in  many  institutions.  To  meet  the  moder- 
ate expense  account  stated  there  should  be  an  endowment  fund 
of  at  least  $700,000  invested  at  four  per  cent,  besides  the  fees 
from  students. 

With  the  establishment  of  such  agencies  as  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the  General 
Education  Board  for  the  wise  distribution  of  aid  to  institutions 
for  higher  education,  a  better  day  will  soon  dawn,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  finances  are  concerned,  for  large  numbers  of  strug- 
*gling  institutions.  With  increased  financial  resources,  the  col- 
leges will  be  able  to  provide  better  equipment,  extend  their 
courses  of  study,  and  oflTer  better  facilities  in  all  ways  to  the 
continually  increasing  number  of  students  that  come  to  them. 
As  the  number  of  well-equipped  institutions  increases  through- 
out the  land,  the  weaker  ones,  having  no  endowment,  and  thus 
not  being  able  to  compete  for  students  with  the  stronger,  must 
finally  be  content  to  do  the  work  for  which  their  equipment  is 
fitted. 


How  Best  to  Develop  Character  in  Children 

AMY  S.   TAMIfBR,  WILSON  COLLEGE,  CHAMBSRSBURG,   PA* 

|T  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this 
completely,  because  different  people  and  different 
professions  have  varying  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  strong  character.  All,  however,  would 
agree  that  a  person  of  strong  character  has  deep 
feeling,  good  judgment,  and  control  over  his 
feelings  and  thoughts.  In  practical  life,  he  is  a' 
person  who  does  his  work  efficiently,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  who  constantly  improves  his  condition. 

If  we  take  this  idea  of  character,  then  our  question  becomes^ 
How  can  we  develop  a  well-balanced,  efficient,  progressive 
person  ? 

Neurology  and  the  new  psychology  both  assure  us  that  well- 
balanced  thinking,  feeling  and  doing  mean  an  harmonious 
development  of  sensory  cells  and  fibers  on  one  side,  and  motor 
cells  and  fibers  on  the  other.  The  nervous  system  is  essentially 
a  sensory-motor  arch,  and  when  a  sensory  cell  is  stimulated, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  for  it  to  pass  on  to  the  motor  nerves, 
thus  ending  in  a  muscular  reaction.  When  this  tendency  is 
blocked  at  the  center  by  some  sort  of  internal  or  external  com- 
mand, if  the  energy  can  be  drained  off  through  other  channels, 
it  may  be  all  so  used.  But  if  there  are  few  or  no  sensory  con- 
nections, the  checking  of  the  natural  outlet  results  in  an  over- 
flow into  abnormal  channels.  The  child  or  person  becomes 
restless,  or  does  what  we  call  irrational  things. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  nervous  system  and  the  mind 
have  developed  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  organism. 
This  meant  the  development  of  a  sensitiveness  to  surroundings 
and  an  ability  to  act  promptly  and  well  in  order  to  secure  good 
things  and  reject  or  escape  harmful  ones.  The  brain  and  mind 
have  grown  in  order  to  direct  the  body,  and  this  invariable 
connection  between  thinking  and  acting  has  become  so  mate- 
rialized in  the  interconnections  of  sensory  and  motor  fibers  and 
cells  that  to-day  the  slightest  stimulus  is  registered  in  some  kind 
of  muscular  reaction.     We  might  perhaps  imagine  the  condition 
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of  things  by  calling  up  a  picture  of  the  circulatory  system,  the 
artery  branching  out  into  numerous  capillaries,  and  these  again 
collecting  to  form  a  vein.  In  like  manner,  when  a  stimulus  is 
received  in  the  brain  it  usually  branches  out  into  a  number  of 
connected  sensory  and  motor  cells,  but  at  last  it  is  collected 
and  sent  out  along  one  system  of  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles 
to  be  moved.  The  process  of  branching  is  what  we  call  on 
the  mental  side,  association,  deliberation,  reasoning,  or,  in 
general  terms,  intellection,  while  the  settling  into  a  definite 
channel  of  action  is  will,  which  is  followed  by  the  overt  act. 

Now,  if  the  last  part  of  the  process,  the  act,  is  prevented, 
what  is  the  effect?  Evidently,  the  nervous  energy  is  blocked 
and  must  flow  back  over  the  ground  already  traversed  or  over- 
flow into  new  and  uncontrolled  ones.  Mentally  this  means 
that  the  person  will  either  be  confined  to  a  world  of  ideas  or 
will  act  in  unregulated  and  unreasonable  ways,  ways  which 
have  no  natural  connection  with  his  thinking  and  feeling. 
Which  result  we  get  seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  strength 
of  the  ideas.  If  the  stimulus  and  the  thought  are  very  strong, 
the  unregulated  action  almost  certainly  follows  when  the  nor- 
mal outlet  is  dammed.  But  if  the  blocking  is  a  constant  thing, 
the  usual  outcome  is  that  the  person  becomes  less  sensitive  to 
his  surroundings,  his  thoughts  and  desires  become  less  distinct, 
and  he  becomes  more  and  more  satisfied  with  stopping  at  the 
mental  picture  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  his  reality. 

This,  I  would  submit,  is  to  a  large  degree  the  result  of  our 
old  system  of  education,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  applica- 
tion of'  the  ideas  gained  through  study.  A  child  comes  to 
school  curious  and  lively.  We  set  him  down  before  a  book, 
give  him  certain  mental  pictures  and  tell  him  to  keep  still. 
His  brain  and  his  body  both  rebel  at  first,  but  after  three  or 
four  years  of  chiding  he  becomes  acquiescent.  He  sits  still, 
he  reads  his  book,  he  asks  no  questions.  To  be  sure,  his  book 
means  little  to  him,  but  that  is  because  he  is  stupid,  not  because 
he  is  stupefied. 

How  different  is  this  from  a  true  education,  where  the  school 
is  simply  a  convenient  place  for  children  to  act  out  their  ideas, 
and  learn  how  to  act  them  out  in  a  still  better  way.     Free  action 
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is  necessary  for  a  free  play  of  thought,  and  this  in  turn  is  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  make  a  person  of  any  value  to  society. 
When  a  child  goes  into  the  world,  he  finds  a  premium  set  upon 
efiicient  action  for  practically  all  of  humanity.  Making  a  living 
by  abstract  thought  is  so  recent  a  development,  and  so  unusual 
even  in  the  most  highly  civilized  communities,  that  it  has  little 
educational  significance.  Thought  for  a  purpose,  and  in  most 
cases  thought  that  directs  some  part  of  the  body,  usually  the 
hand,  is  the  mental  tool  that  the  average  man  needs,  and  this, 
naturally,  is  just  the  same  discipline  that  makes  him  a  well- 
balanced  character. 

We  seem  thus  committed  to  a  defense  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  **new  education."  According  to  this  theory,  the 
school  is  concerned  with  living  the  ways  that  men  have  lived 
and  do  live.  It  assumes  that  the  child  is  fundamentally  inter- 
ested in  living,  since  both  his  instincts  and  his  plans  are  con- 
cerned with  it.  The  school  aims  to  present  to  children  the 
fundamental  things  in  living  in  ways  simple  enough  to  be  under- 
stood by  them,  and  to  have  them  themselves  live  these  funda- 
mental forms  of  life  as  they  reach  the  appropriate  stage  of 
development.  In  method,  its  fundamental  maxim  is  to  be  sure 
that  all  thought  finds  its  rational  expression  in  an  act ;  in  con- 
tent, to  select  such  material  from  history  and  contemporary 
society  as  is  significant  of  the  race  development. 

When' we  go  into  one  of  these  modern  schools  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us,  I  might  say  that  shocks  most  of  us,  is  that  the 
children  are  moving  around,  talking  to  each  other,  sewing, 
hammering  and  apparently  doing  just  what  they  please.  The 
schoolhouse  seems  to  be  a  museum,  or  perhaps  we  would  more 
appropriately  call  it  a  manufactory,  for  >ve  see  looms  and  other 
such  machines.  There  is  as  complete  an  outfit  as  possible  of 
things  necessary  for  the  children  to  use  in  reproducing  the 
fundamental  activities  of  mankind. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  children?  To  begin  with, 
they  are  livelier  than  children  undergoing  the  old  system. 
They  are  brimming  over  with  questions .  They  are  interested 
in  everything  going  on  around  them.  When  they  meet  an 
obstacle,  they  settle  down  to  overcoming  it.     They  have   a 
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vastly  greater  amount  of  information  than  other  children,  and 
in  the  end  they  are  ready  for  college  work  between  one  and 
two  years  sooner  than  others. 

These  results  seem  to  come  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  hand- 
work, the  constant  carrying  out  of  ideas  into  action,  and  so  we 
seem  justified  in  saying  that  the  best  way  to  develop  a  well- 
balanced,  strong  character  is  to  keep  before  the  child's  mind 
the  connection  between  thinking  and  living,  allowing  him  con- 
stantly to  test  his  thoughts  by  applying  them.  The  opportunity 
to  experiment,  and  to  fail  or  succeed,  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
develop  good  judgment  and  the  respect  for  law  which  we  call 
morality. 


Jt 


Martin  Luther 

Father  of  the  Frimary  School 

FREDERICK  ANDRES 

Deep  down  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 

The  miner  finds  a  hard  and  lifeless  mass ;] 

Ignite  it,  and  what  wondefs  come  to  pass ! 

LfO,  light  and  heat  and  power  are  given  birth  I 

Deep  down  below  the  men  and  things  of  worth 

A  miner's  son  beheld  a  helpless  class, 

The  peasants*  children,  poor  man's  lad  and  lass, 

Inert  and  hopeless  as  are  clods  of  earth. 

**  Set  fire  to  these  I "  he  cried,  and  showed  the  ways 

That  schools  could  make  the  donpant  force  to  blaxe, 

Producing  light  and  heat  and  power.  ^  His  aim 

Is  ours,  though  centuries  have  passed,  the  same ; 

His  method  ours,  to  kindle  lifeless  coals ; 

His  motive  ours,  the  love  for  human  souls. 


A  Seven- Year  Course  for  Lrlementary  Schools 
and  a  Five-Year  Course  for  Secondary  Schools 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
THE    SUBJECT   FOR   DISCUSSION 

|HE  subject  for  discussion  is  Janus-faced ;  or  it  is 
more  properly  an  elementary  course  of  study 
with  a  rider  attached.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  publicly  maintained  without  any  qualifica- 
tions as  a  fundamental  proposition  in  elementary 
education,  founded  upon  an  experience  now  ex- 
tending almost  over  thirty-three  years,  that  chil- 
dren admitted*  to  school  when  six  years  old  or 
older  can  complete  reasonably  well,  as  well  at  least  as  the 
children  of  any  large  or  small  system  of  city  schools  in  the 
United  States  can  complete,  all  there  is  of  real  value  in  an 
elementary  course  of  study  in  seven  years,  and  that  they  are 
just  as  well  fitted  for  high  school  work,  or  for  business,  as  are 
those  children  who  are  kept  sauntering  through  their  elemen- 
tary studies  eight  years.  The  experiment  I  have  made  is  a 
good  experiment.  It  gives  information  outside  of  mere  de- 
tached facts,  and  it  enables  one  to  foresee  results,  or  to  gen- 
eralize, which  is  the  real  test  of  any  experiment.  In  fortifying 
the  position  I  advocated,  I  submitted  courses  of  study,  the  work 
done  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  time,  and  showed  that  under 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City  more 
children  entered  high  school,  remained  in  as  long  or  longer, 
and  that  a  larger  per  cent  graduated  from  the  high  schools  than 
in  any  other  large  city  system  in  this  country;  furthermore, 
that  forty  per  cent  of  those  who  enrolled  in  high  school  were 
boys,  and  forty  per  cent  of  those  who  graduated  each  year 
were  boys,  and  this  has  been  true  of  all  classes  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  ratio  remains  unchanged  between  the 
sexes. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  united  these  isolated  facts  from  year  to 
year  in  a  continuous  line  from  one  city  only,  and  I  have  for 
years  challenged  any  other  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants  to  show  a  higher  record  of  high  school  attendance, 
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graduation  of  pupils,  or  a  larger  per  cent  of  pupils  in  high 
school  as  compared  with  the  total  school  enrollment,  the  voting 
population,  or  the  population  of  the  city.  I  attribute  this  con- 
dition of  the  high  school  situation  to  the  simple  fact  that  Kansas 
City  has  always  had  a  seven-year  course  below  the  high  school, 
and  not  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Kansas  City  entertain  a 
higher  appreciation  of  high  school  opportunities  than  the  citi- 
zens of  other  cities.  Moreover,  from  my  observation  in  teach- 
ing children,  and  in  watching  children  in  school  work,  I  am 
thoroughly  cdnvinced  that  if  a  child  of  average  ability  is  kept 
out  of  school  till  it  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  then  entered, 
it  will  furnish  a  solid  elementary  course  of  study  in  from  three 
to  five  years,  and  will  understand  all  the  subjects  as  well  as  the 
pupil  of  the  same  ability  who  begins  school  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years,  and  continues  in  school  regularly  the  full  period 
assigned  for  elementary  work.  There  is,  I  am  satisfied,  a  sort 
of  automatic  movement  of  classes  in  some  schools  that  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  pupils. 

The  statistics  I  have  collected  show  that  where  pupils  are 
given  the  opportunity  under  an  elastic  system  of  promotions,  as 
many  pupils  finish  the  elementary  course  in  six  years  as  those 
pupils  who  require  eight  years,  while  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  complete  it  in  seven  years  under  the  limitations  I  have 
given.  With  these  well-established  facts  which  I  have  verified 
time  and  again,  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  changing  my 
views  in  reference  to  a  seven-year  course  for  elementary 
schools.  For  those  wedded*  to  an  eight-year  course,  I  will  say 
frankly  that  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  and  never  have  since  I 
began  an  investigation  of  the  subject. 

FIVE   YEARS    IN   HIGH   SCHOOL 

As  to  a  five-year  course  in  high  school,  except  for  slow 
pupils,  I  take  the  negative.  There  are  two  valid  reasons,  in 
my  opinion,  why  a  five-year  course,  or  any  other  number  of 
years  above  that  number,  is  unnecessary.  The  first  is  the  ad- 
ditional expense.  High  schools  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  as 
now  conducted  on  a  four-year  basis,  and  were  they  stretched 
out  over  a  longer  period  they  would  still  be  more  expensive. 
There  is  a-  limit  to  the  tax-paying  ability  of  every  community 
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in  the  United  States  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to  go.  Many 
school  men  seem  never  to  learn  this  lesson.  I  need  not  discuss 
this  phase  of  the  question  further. 

The  second  objection  that  I  urge  is*  that  an  extension  of  time 
is  unnecessary,  and  therefore  it  is  undesirable.  It  would  repel 
instead  of  attract  pupils.  I  will  submit  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  actual  workings  of  the  high  schools  as  they  are  now  organ- 
ized and  conducted. 

Under  college  and  university  pressure,  a  most  baneful  influ- 
ence has  fallen  upon  secondary  or  high  school  education  in  our 
country.  Ever  since  the  colleges  and  universities  began  tink- 
ering with  high  school  courses  of  study,  under  the  cloak  of 
<' college  requirements,''  the  standard  of  scholarship  has 
steadily  fallen.  With  the  wide  acreage  allowed  under  the 
head  of  optional  courses  that  the  pupils  may  choose  from,  and 
the  scraps  and  carved-out  pieces  of  subjects,  thrown  out  of  their 
proper  relations,  to  be  learned  and  assimilated  to  satisfy  the 
whims  or  fancies  of  a  set  of  college  professors,  is  a  very  poor 
way  to  fashion  a  course  of- study.  Instead  of  shaping  the 
course  to  the  pupil,  the  pupil  is  compressed  into  the  course. 
This  deadly  blight  has  fallen  on  our  public  high  schools  like  a 
mediaeval  plague.  Everywhere  among  high  school  teachers 
is  a  rush  and  scramble  to  comply  with  the  ••requirements." 
Everything  is  prescribed  by  piece  and  hour,  and  there  is  no 
time  left  for  teachers  to  do  real  educsitional  building  either  in 
scholarship  or  character  development.  All  is  summed  up  in 
the  one  word — *•  prescription." 

Under  the  old  regime,  which  was  certainly  not  the  best,  a 
pupil  was  kept  at  some  few  things  till  he  learned  them  fairly 
well,  and  he  had  acquired  some  power  to  do  many  other  things. 
There  is  no  going  through  a  thing.  It  is  working  with  some  of 
the  pieces  of  a  piece.  It  is  also  a  continuous  and  continual 
flitting  from  one  thing  to  another,  so  that  the  learner  has  no 
time  to  strengthen  himself  well  in  any  subject.  The  entire  high 
school  machinery  should  be  reversed  and  run  by  another  set 
of  engineers  and  firemen.  The  high  school  principals  and 
teachers  should  make  their  own  courses  of  study,  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  their  several  localities,  patterned  in  general  on  a 
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broad  and  liberal  course  of  study,  and  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities should  adjust  their  work  to  the  high  school  studies.  I  do 
not  know  how  these  **  requirements  "  are  worked  out  in  detail, 
but  I  can  imagine  !  From  some  of  the  outlines  I  have  exam- 
ined and  the  numerous  references  interlarded  to  help  the  poor 
overloaded  teachers,  the  tremendous  amount  of  study  not  put 
on  the  courses  so  minutely  analyzed,  I  discern,  through  the 
murky  intellectual  atmosphere,  spheres  of  influence  of  a  strad- 
dling nature  to  balance  diverse  interests. 

It  is  a  firm  conviction  in  many  minds  that,  owing  to  the  de- 
tached and  dissipating  processes  now  operating  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  cities,  the  classes  are  not  so  strong  in  real  schol- 
arship as  they  were  before  all  these  distracting  and  scattering 
influences  came  trooping  into  the  recitation  rooms.  The  pupils 
can  dip  into  more  things,  but  they  learn  less  of  everything  they 
are  supposed  to  study.  The  teachers,  too,  formerly  had  some 
latitude,  some  freedom,  some  judgment  as  to  what  they  had  to 
do,  some  initiative.  Now  they  have  an  incubus  hanging  over 
them  all  the  time.  Formerly  they  taught, — not  scattering 
topics.  The  pupils  were  then  kept  on  a  subject  long  enough 
to  know  something  about  it,  and  to  get  its  bearings  with  other 
subjects.  Now  all  the  work  is  prescribed,  outlined,  gibbeted, 
sandwiched,  and  it  is  exceedingly  superficial.  Knowledge  re- 
quires time  to  soak  into  the  learner's  mind — to  become  seasoned 
and  ready  for  use. 

A   FEW   THINGS   A   HIGH   SCHOOL   GRADUATE   SHOULD    KNOW 

A  high  school  pupil  in  four  years  should  be  well  grounded  in 
the 'elements,  at  least,  of  one  or  two  languages  outside  of  his 
own  tongue ;  he  should  have  read  some  few  good  books  in  Eng- 
lish to  give  him  a  little  insight  into  literature,  and  he  ought  to 
be  strong  in  English  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  he  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  and  some 
knowledge  of  his  own  body ;  a  fair  survey  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern history,  reaching  down  through  European  history  into  the 
history  of  this  country ;  he  ought  to  have  picked  up  some  gen- 
eral facts  belonging  to  the  earth,  the  air,  the  ocean;  and  if  he 
has  wandered  off  into  space,  so  much  the  better.  In  mathe- 
matics he  should  have  leisurely  made  his  way,  at  least,  through 
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plane  trigonometry.  Above  all,  he  should  have  learned  how  to 
f  tudy  and  how  to  help  himself.  A  few  subjects  studied  well,  and 
mastered  so  far  as  they  are  studied,  is  better  for  any  boy  or 
girl  than  three  times  the  number  leisurely  gazed  at  in  passing 
along. 

A  WEAK  SPOT 

Another  very  weak  spot  in  our  high  schools  in  a  majority  of 
cities  is  that  the  pupils  about  one  o'clock  each  day  are  sent 
home  that  they  may  prepare  their  lessons  for  the  next  day.  As 
a  result  of  this  freedom,  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  wander 
about  through  town  aimlessly  of  afternoons  and  contract  the 
bad  habit  of  putting  their  lessons  off  till  the  very  last  minute. 
This  is  not  the  worst  feature,  however.  In  those  cities  and 
towns  in  which  pool-rooms  and  other  dens  of  iniquity  are  toler- 
ated, no  inconsiderable  number  of  these  boys  drift  into  crimes 
or  into  habits  that  lead  directly  to  criminality.  High  schools, 
academies  and  seminaries  used  to  have  all-day  sessions — ses- 
sions that  began  at  8.30  a.  m.  or  9  a.  m  with  an  intermission  at 
noon  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  closing  the  school  day 
at  4  p.  M  or  4.30  p.  M.  Instead  of  turning  the  boys  and  girls 
loose  at  one  o'clock  or  thereabouts  to  gad  around  on  the  streets, 
the  session  should  not  close  in  the  afternoon  till  the  regular 
time  for  dismissal.  The  best  place  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  pre- 
pare a  lesson  is  in  the  schoolroom  or  study  hall  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher.  Nearly  all  the  lessons  should  be  prepared  at 
school,  and  where  the  teacher  can  render  some  assistance  when 
it  is  needed. 

Right  habits  of  study  need  to  be  taught  as  well  as  the 
branches  the  pupils  pursue.  Short  high  school  daily  sessions 
weaken  high  school  work  and  induce  a  species  of  dissipation 
that  lowers  preparation,  prevents  the  cultivation  of  systematic 
habits  of  work  and  diminishes  the  appreciation  of  high  school 
opportunities.  Short  high  school  sessions  affect  injuriously  the 
home  life  of  the  pupil,  and  pave  the  way  for  evening  parties  and 
other  forms  of  dissipation  that  are  detrimental  to  close,  persis- 
tent application  to  studies  and,  besides,  oftentimes  undermine 
health.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  close  and  intimate  relation 
existing  between  these  two  conditions.  The  argument  fre- 
quently advanced  that  high  school  teachers,  in  general,  have 
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80  much  more  heavy  work  to  do  than  the  grade  teachers^  and 
consequently  require  shorter  hours,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  While  a  grade  teacher  hears  a  recitation,  she  is  keep- 
ing another  class  at  work  preparing  the  next  lesson,  and  she 
does  this  all  day. long.  The  softest  position  in  public  school 
work  is  in  high  school.  I  speak  from  an  experience  in  class 
work  myself,  and  also  of  recitations  with  higher  grade  pupils. 
Teaching  such  pupils  is  not  such  hard  work  as  teaching  in 
the  grades.  There  are  also  other  distractions  and  extrava- 
gances that  exert  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  or 
non-progress  of  pupils,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  familiar  with  high  school  work. 

A  WORD  ON  DIPLOMAS  ' 

A  high  school  diploma  should  show  in  quantity,  quality  and 
time  what  a  student  has  done  in  certain  branches  of  study. 
The  last  spurt  in  getting  ready,  dressing  up  for  the  final  dis- 
play, should  be  abolished.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in 
preparation  for  graduation.  Besides,  our  schools  are  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  dress-suits  and  other  toggery  ill  become 
boys  who  have  to  go  out  and  make  their  own  living  in  the 
world.  Oftentimes  such  extravagance  is  a  great  hardship  on 
parents.  Plain  dressing  and  high  thoughts  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  common  sense. 

BACK  TO  THE  SUBJECT 

Finally,  I  see  no  objection  to  arranging  a  five-year  course  of 
study  for  those  pupils  that  are  physically,  mentally,  or  other- 
wise unable  to  complete  an  average  course  of  study  in  four 
years.  Such  pupils,  and  there  are  probably  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  them  in  every  school,  should  not  be  crowded.  For 
such  the  course  should  be  lengthened  out,  but  for  no  others, 
and  on  no  other  condition. 

In  conclusion,  I  favor  an  eleven-year  course  for  elementary 
and  high  schools,  beginning  with  pupils  at  and  above  the  ages 
I  have  mentioned ;  but  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  an  eight-year 
course  for  elementary  schools,  or  a  five-year  course  for  the  high 
school  pupils.  The  number  twelve  is  not  a  magical  number 
in  my  arithmetical  vocabulary  when  applied  to  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls. 
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IRA  W.  HOWBRTU,  CMTVKRSITY  OP  CHICAGO 

T  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  speak  of  the  social 
phase  of  education.  Such  prominence  has  this 
phase  assumed  that  education  is  sometimes  de- 
fined as  social  adjustment,  that  is,  as  the  process 
of  adjusting  the  child  to  his  social  environment. 
This  environment  when  analyzed  is  seen  to  be 
political,  industrial,  religious,  esthetic,  etc.,  hence 
the  business  of  education  would  seem  to  fall 
naturally  into  these  various  departments,  and  the  object  of  it  to 
be  to  prepare  the  child  for  his  place  in  the  social  structure. 
This  view  of  education  needs  correction.  Social  adjustment 
is  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  child  must  be  adjusted  to  his 
physical  as  well  as  his  social  surroundings.  This  is  indeed 
the  primary  consideration.  He  must  learn  how  to  stand  and 
how  to  walk,  how  to  breathe,  what  to  eat  and  to  drink,  how  to 
resist  the  effects  of  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  how  to 
guard  himself  against  the  attacks  of  insidious  and  dangerous 
disease ;  in  short,  how  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  nature 
to  preserve  and  protect  his  health.  Unless  that  '<  continuous 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,"  which 
Spencer  calls  life,  is  acquired  and  preserved,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  no  child  to  educate. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  adjustment  to  natural  conditions  is 
accomplished  by  experience  independently  of  the  school.  So 
it  is  to  a .  certain  extent.  But  the  same  may  be  ^aid  of  the 
child's  adjustment  to  society.  The  experience  of  the  child  in 
the  hojne  and  on  the  street  has  as  much  to  do  with  his  social 
adjustment  as  the  school,  if  not  more.  Neither  process,  how- 
ever, should  be  left  to  the  hap-hazard  effects  of  chance  and 
necessity.  It  involves  too  much  waste.  Both  are  properly  4he 
work  of  the  school,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

Now  it  is  a  valid  criticism  of  modern  education  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  adjustment  of  the  child,  to  hy- 
giene, to  physical  culture,  to  perfecting  the  body  so  as  to  make 
it  '*  the  ready  servant  of  the  will"  which  ••  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of." 
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In  consequence  the  percentage  of  healthy  children  drops  con- 
siderably during  the  school  period,  in  some  schools  as  much  as 
40  per  cent.  The  statistics  of  all  countries  show  this  decline  in 
the  health  curve  of  children  while  they  are  in  school.  In  a 
report  of  an  investigation  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  find  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  in  good  health  on  entering  school. 
This  percentage  dropped  to  45  during  the  high  school  period, 
and  rose  to  70  afterwards.  With  girls  the  corresponding  per- 
centages were  73,  17,  and  35.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
girls  left  school  wholly  or  in  part  on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
investigations  of  Dr.  Hertel  and  the  Royal  Commission  in 
Sweden,  and  of  other  investigators  in  Germany,  give  similar 
results.  Thus  we  see  that  physical  adjustment  is  neglected  for 
social  adjustment.  There  ane  instances  in  almost  every  com- 
munity of  the  sacrifice  of  health  for  a  so-called  education.  The 
cases  are  not  isolated  in  which  this  sacrifice  is  complete.  Par- 
aphrasing a  familiar  witticism,  the  child  destroys  its  constitu- 
tion in  school  and  lives  the  rest  of  its  life  on  the  by-laws.  Such 
education  is  no  education,  or  if  worthy  of  the  name,  it  is  ob- 
tained at  too  great  a  price.  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  child  if 
it  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  its  health,  or 
what  shall  a  child  give  in  exchange  for  its  health? 

The  most  pressing  demand  for  educational  reform  to-day  is 
not  with  regard  to  the  curriculum  or  the  social  relations  of  the 
school.  It  is  for  such  changes  in  the  physical  conditions,  prac- 
tices, and  purposes  of  the  school  as  are  most  conducive  to  life. 
The  vital  question  is  the  vital  question.  It  is  the  question  how 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  without  endangering  health 
and  life,  how  to  promote  social  adjustment  without  disturbing 
physical  adjustment,^or  rather  while  advancing  it.  The  school 
life  of  the  child,  being  the  most  consciously  directed  experience, 
ought  to  be  the  healthiest  period  of  all.  A  weak  child  should 
not  grow  weaker  but  stronger  in  school ;  an  ailing  child  should 
regain  its  health.  At  all  events,  social  interests  require, 
parents  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  the  child  himself  to  demand, 
that  the  work  of  the  school  be  performed  without  the  impair- 
ment of  health.  It  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  our  present 
methods  of  education  that  so  many  children  have  to  leave  school 
on  account  of  ill  health. 
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Ideal  physical  results  in  education,  however,  are  not  imme- 
diately attainable.  All  that  can  be  expected  now  is  some  slight 
mprovement  in  this  phase  of  school  work.  This  at  least  is 
possible — an  improvement  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  a  deeper  consciousness  among  teachers  of  the  nec- 
essity of  physical  adjustment.  The  teacher  should  be  held  to 
more  rigid  requirements  in  regard  to  hygiene.  Every  teacher 
should  be  something  of  a  physician.  Our  indifference  to  the 
physical  phase  of  education  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  to-day 
a  teacher  may  have  passed  from  th6  kindergarten  to  and 
through  the  university  and  still  not  know  how  to  prevent  or  to ' 
cure  a  cold.  Not  to  know  something  about  the  preservation  of 
health  is,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  inexcusable  ignorance. 
A  doctor  of  philosophy  with  a  cold  in  the  head  suggests  a  hu- 
morous interpretation  of  the  old  doctrine  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  The  ideal  is  close  medical  inspection  of  every  school 
and  of  every  child  in  it,  and  scientific  supervision  of  exercise. 
Few  communities  would  now  stand  the  expense.  The  people 
generally  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  health  of  a  community,  next 
to  its  intelligence,  is  its  most  valuable  economic  al^set,  and  that 
money  spent  in  preserving  it  brings  a  high  economic  return. 
Suppose  we  had  medical  inspection  and  supervision,  something 
like  ideal  sanitation,  warm  meals  of  wholesome  food  for  children 
at  the  noon  hour,  exercise  under  skillful  direction  ;  can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  average  life  would  be  appreciably,  if  not  greatly, 
prolonged?  And  would  not  the  prolongation  of  life  increase 
the  economic  productivity  of  the  citizen?  When  the  possibil- 
ities and  the  value  of  education  are  once  really  appreciated  we 
shall  spend  more  money  for  schools  and  less  money  for  the 
army  and  navy,  more  to  protect  our  health  than  to  protect  our 
coasts,  more  for  men  than  for  men-of-war. 

The  physical  adjustment  of  the  child,  then,  bringing  him  into 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  primary,  if  not  the 
most  important,  consideration  of  education. 

There  is,  however,  another  necessary  modification  of  this 
view  of  education  as  social  adjustment.  The  child  is  born  into 
and  must  live  in  a  changing  environment.  To  speak  of  adjust- 
ing him  to  given  social  conditions  is  absurd,  for  when  a  child 
is  prepared  for  a  given  set  of  social  conditions  these  conditions 
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no  longer  exist.  Society  is  not  a  mechanism,  but  an  organism. 
Its  members  are  not  like  the  cogs  and  pinions  of  a  machine,  but 
are  similar  to  the  tissue  of  a  living  body.  Education  is,  there- 
fore, more  akin  to  the  agricultural  arts  than  to  the  mechanical . 
arts.  It  is  a  life  process,  not  architecture.  Now  the  difference 
between  a  living  being  and  a  non-living  object  is  that  the  living 
being,  as  a  rule,  has  some  power  to  adapt  itself  to  new  condi- 
tions. The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  existence  the  greater 
this  power  ordinarily  becomes.  It  is  greater  in  men  than  in 
the  lower  animals,  and  greatest  in  the  most  intelligent  men. 
This  power  of  adaptation,  then,  should  be  a  conscious  object  of 
education.  Neglect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  inability  of  the  laborer 
to  adjust  himself  to  new  industrial  conditions.  The  school 
to-day  emphasizes  the  need  of  thrift,  but  does  not  seem  to 
perceive  the  ecjual  necessity  of  shift.  Not  social  adjustment 
alone,  then,  but  also  the  power  of  self-adjustment — self-initia- 
tive, self-reliance,  self-control,  self-mastery,  in  a  word,  so  that 
the  child  may  become  **  man  and  master  of  his  fate  " — is  the  true 
object  of  education. 

Finally,  the  social  environment  of  to-day  is  not  what  it 
might  be,  certainly  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  good  men  of 
every  age  have  sought  to  improve  it.  They  formed  in  their 
own  minds  an  ideal  more  or  less  definite  of  what  society  should 
be,  which  served  as  a  criterion  of  existing  conditions,  and  a 
belief  in  the  possible  realization  of  this  ideal  was  their  inspira- 
tion. Without  such  an  ideal  and  such  a.  belief  there  cannot  be 
the  best  grade  of  citizenship.  Hence  the  education  of  the  child 
should  result  in  developing  in  him  this  sense  of  mal-adjustment, 
of  wrong,  if  you  please,  in  social  conditions,  and  a  disposition 
to  right  the  wrong,  to  change  present  conditions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ideal.  Whatever  mistakes  have  been  made,  what- 
ever evils  have  arisen  from  the  meddling  of  social  reformers,  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  for  society  if  education  did  not  develop 
the  spirit  of  reform.     The  object  of  education  is  reform. 

So  then,  if  we  are  to  define  education  in  terms  of  adjustment, 
it  ought  not  to  be  defined  as  social  adjustment  alone.  Education 
is  the  process  of  adjusting  the  child  to  his  natural  and  social 
environment,  and  to  the  task  of  changing  this  environment  in 
the  direction  of  the  ideal. 
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JOHN  W.  WILKINSON,   ALVA,    OKLAHOMA 

(Formerly  Snperiotendeiit,  Globe,  Arizona.) 

has  been  only  within  recent  years  that  any  atten- 
tion at  all  has  been  given  the  subject  of  school 
administration  by  the  public  and  by  school  men 
in  general.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
note  that  now  several  leading  universities  have 
established  special  departments  for  the  study  of 
this  question  which  should  be  of  vital  interest  to 
every  American  citizen.  The  scope  of  school 
administration  is  a  broad  one,  in  fact,  too  broad  to  be  suc- 
cessfully or  satisfactorily  treated  in  the  limited  space  at  my 
disposal. 

Comprehensively  stated,  my  subject  embraces  a  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  construction,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation^ 
sanitation,  decoration  and  equipment  of  school  buildings ;  the 
grounds  surrounding  said  buildings ;  methods  of  instruction ; 
school  management;  courses  of  study;  libraries;  museums; 
prizes  and  other  incentives ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  school  officials,  superintendents,  super- 
visors, teachers,  pupils  and  parents. 

More  brjefly  stated,  my  subject  has  to  deal  with  the  school 
board,  the  teaching  force  and  the  superintendent.  The  board 
represents  the  public,  the  teachers  guide  the  pupils,  and  the 
superintendent  stands  between  board  and  teachers.  The  most 
delicate  part  of  the  mechanism  of  school  administration  lies  in 
the  point  of  contact  between  superintendent  and  school  board. 
If  the  former  is  strong  and  the  latter  wise,  the  school  system 
is  bound  to  achieve  satisfactory  results,  but  if  either  is  weak, 
then  trouble  of  the  most  serious  kind  may  be  surely  expected. 
Next  to  the  teacher  or  the  superintendent  as  a  factor  in  the 
school  stands  the  school  board.  Whether  the  school  shall  be 
a  success  or  a  failure  is  largely  in  their  hands.  None  but  the 
best  men  should  be  elected  to  these  important  positions,  and 
the  best  man  is  not  always  the  greatest  talker  nor  the  most 
anxious  to  hold  the  position — no,  not  by  a  great  deal.     If  he  is 
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a  man  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  generally 
is,  he  will  feel  that  the  best  teacher  is  cheap  at  a  fair  salary, 
while  the  poor  teacher  will  be  regarded  las  dear  at  any  price. 
However,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  school  director 
frequently  is  a  man  of  not  even  average  intelligence,  and  he 
owes  his  election  or  appointment  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  ward 
politician  or  political  boss  with  an  axe  to  grind.  Usually  he 
has  some  daughter,  cousin  or  other  near  relative  for  whom 
he  wishes  to  secure  a  position  in  the  school  over  which  he 
administers.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  there  will  be  three 
or  four  relatives,  if  not  more  of  this  kind,  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  different  school  directors.  Brown  and  Smith  vote  for 
Patrick's  daughter  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  vote 
for  Brown's  cousin  and  also  for  Smith's  sister.  Brown  and 
Smith  of  course  perform  a  like  service  for  each  other,  and  so 
a  system  of  trading  votes  is  established  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  the  merit  of  the  respective  candidates  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  The  teacher  on  the  outside  with  no  rela- 
tives on  the  board  is  known  or  designated  as  ^*  an  applicant 
without  a  pull,"  and  her  chances  of  election  will  be  extremely 
doubtful.  In  other  boards  it  may  be  a  question  of  politics  or 
religion.  The  applicant's  political  affiliations  are  inquired  into, 
and  she  is  barred  from  consideration  if  her  political  sentiments 
are  not  in  full  accord  with  those  entertained  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  board.  Again,  in  other  communities  some 
church  faction  secures  control  of  the  board;  and  it  becomes 
absolutely  useless  for  any  one  to  apply  for  a  position  in  the 
school  unless  identified  with  that  denomination.  Of  course 
these  are  serious  abuses  and  flagrant  perversions  of  the  office 
of  school  director. 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  portions  of  the  West  people  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  schools  suffer  from  the  general 
apathy  of  the  public  to  their  best  interests.  Nobody  wants  to 
be  school  director,  nobody  wants  to  vote  in  school  elections, 
and  in  short,  public  pride  seems  to  be  wholly  lacking.  When 
such  is  the  case  we  may  expect  ignorant,  vicious,  and  incom- 
petent men  to  be  selected  as  school  directors.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the   thriving 
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and  growing  towns  of  the  West,  and  on  the  third  Saturday 
in  December  two  school  directors  out  of.  a  board  of  six  mem* 
bers  were  to  be  elected.  Several  prominent  persons  were 
nominated  by  a  convention  of  representative  citizens  to  make 
the  rate,  but  unfortunately  for  the  school  all  of  the  persons 
nominated  flatly  refused  to  enter  the  contest,  and  the  field  was 
left  open  for  any  that  might  announce  themselves.  Only  two 
persons  offered  themselves,  and  as  there  were  just  two  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled  both  were  elected.  Both  were  extremely 
ignorant,  and  it  was  all  the  more  apparent  as  the  other  mem- 
bers were  men  of  great  intelligence  and  acknowledged  ability. 
The  president  of  the  board  as  a  practical  joke  compelled  each 
member  to  repeat  after  him  every  word  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  swear  that  he  would  uphold  and  sup- 
port the  same.  Several  other  rich  and  racy  clauses  were  added 
which  I  could  not  attempt  to  describe  here. 

The  climax  came  a  few  days  later  when  several  matters  of 
importance  came  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  board,  and  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  time,  and  enjoyed  the  humor 
of  the  situation  immensely.  Among  other  matters  that  were 
passed  upon  was  the  examination  and  adoption  of  text-books 
for  the  school.  Finally  the  question  of  grammars  came  up,  and 
Mr.  Blazer  made  a  long  and  eloquent  plea  for  Maxwell's  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  I  made  a  motion  for  its  adoption,  which  was 
instantly  seconded  by  the  secretary  of  the  board.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  before  the  vote  was  taken  Mr.  Brown  electrified  us 
by  saying  :  ''  Ginlemin,  lookee  here.  Dis  airbizness  won't  do. 
We  don't  want  no  English  Grammar.  It's  agin  my  principles. 
Let  us  have  an  American  Grammar.  Haint  we  done  enough 
fer  dem  red-coated  Britishers?  Say,  Mr.  President,  make  that 
feller  over  thar  set  down.  We'll  jes'  show  him  that  he  can't 
run  no  *  blazer'  over  this  crowd."  In  vain  did  we  try  to  pacify 
Mr.  Brown,  and  to  check  Mr.  Blazer's  uncontrollable  laugh- 
ter,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Finally  we  compromised  the  mat- 
ter by  adopting  another  grammar,  which  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Brown  was  '*  neither  English  nor  American." 

Having  disposed  of  the  text-book  question,  the  next  matter 
that  claimed  our  attention  was  the  election  of  a  teacher  to  fill  a 
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vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  regular  teach- 
ing force  in  the  fourth  grade.  Now,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it» 
Brown  had  an  ignorant  but  conceited  daughter  who  desired  the 
place*  and  I  opposed  her  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  trus- 
tee's daughter,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  the  other  members  of 
the  board  did  not  dare  to  vote  against  her  for  fear  of  making  an 
enemy  of  Mr.  Brown.  The  president  of  the  board  silenced  my 
opposition  by  calling  me  to  one  side,  and  reconciled  me  to  the 
inevitable  by  telling  me  that  Miss  Brown  wouldn't  last  long  and 
that  the  children  would  run  her  out  in  less  than  two  weeks' 
time.  It  seemed  to  be  a  cruel  experiment  both  for  the  girl  and 
the  school,  but  the  board  was  obdurate  and  it  had  to  be  tried. 
The  young  lady  began  her  duties  the  next  day  and  her  troubles 
began  with  the  reading  class.  She  stumbled  on  the  word  <*  pol- 
lution "  and  called  it  pol-loo-tee-on.  Other  glaring  mistakes 
followed  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  her  room  was  in  such  an 
uproar  that  her  position  was  intolerable,  and  I  chuckled  to  my- 
self with  no  little  joy  when  she  told  me  that  she  was  going  to 
resign.  A  meeting  of  the  board  was  called  and  we  accepted 
her  resignation  in  less  than  one  minute  after  we  met.  The  sec- 
retary said  that  one  of  the  influential  ctizens  of  the  town  had 
recommended  a  friend  of  his  in  *<  Arkansaw"  who  would  be 
glad  to  undertake  the  work.  As  we  had  no  one  especially  in 
view  we  decided  to  try  the  gentleman  on  the  strength  of  the 
secretary's  representations.  Never  shall  I  forget  how  my  heart 
sank  within  me  when  I  saw  that  Arkansawyer  get  off  the  train. 
However,  he  had  good  stuff  in  him  and  he  held  his  job  until  the 
end  of  the  term.  In  a  few  days  he  became  somewhat  civilized, 
discarded  his  old  uniform,  and  dressed  up  a  little,  and  became 
a  living  demonstration  of  the  old  adage  *<  that  the  clothes  do 
not  make  the  man." 

The  next  spring  the  board  decided  to  employ  all  home  talent 
as  the  newspapers  of  the  town  had  been  harping  on  the  question 
all  winter,  and  of  course  we  had  to  employ  only  those  who  had 
the  endorsement  of  all  the  old  timers.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  months  they  resigned  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  naming 
their  successors,  and  then  things  ran  smoothy.  I  believe  in 
patronizing  home  talent  if  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  that  can  be 
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had  for  the  salary  offered ;  if  not,  then  I  believe  in  importing 
it  from  wherever  it  may  be  found  whether  in  this  country ,  Eng- 
land, Australia,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Public  positions  are 
too  sacred  a  trust  to  be  indiscriminately  auctioned  off  in  job  lots 
to  girls  with  just  a  thimbleful  of  brains  whose  only  recommenda- 
tion is  that  they  bisar  the  *^  sacred  brand  "  of  home  talent. 

However,  before  I  leave  this  phase  of  my  subject,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  charging  up  all  the  sins  of  this 
kind  against  the  school  director,  as  he  is  only  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  for  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  wis- 
dom of  their  selection.  In  all  school  boards  there  are  men  of 
high  character,  of  noble  purpose,  men  who  see  in  the  schools 
the  means  whereby  American  manhood  may  be  constantly  ele- 
vated and  protected,  and  who  see  in  this  manhood  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  and  the  greatness  of  the  state.  Too 
often  the  system  of  ward  or  township  leadership  deprives  the 
people  of  any  direct  voice  in  the  choice  of  rulers  of  any  kind. 
They  are  asked  to  nominate  men  for  the  office  of  school  director 
by  means  of  ward  conventions ;  yet  one  man  has  named  all 
these  officials  long  before  the  convention  was  called  or  the 
election  held.  These  men,  so  named,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
free  choice  of  the  people,  yet  they  are  required  at  all  times  to 
do  the  bidding  of  the  master  that  first  named  them,  to  elect 
teachers  and  janitors  recommended  by  him,  to  give  whatever 
work  is  required  to  be  done  to  parties  selected  by  him,  to  play 
the  puppet  to  his  pulling  of  the  string,  to  chorus  his  singing, 
and  in  short,  to  dance  to  all  of  his  fiddling.  So  after  all  it  is 
really  the  people  that  are  to  blame  in  permitting  such  a  system 
of  government  in  school  affairs,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  burden  the 
school  director  with  all  the  sins  of  the  community. 

The  next  branch  of  my  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  is  the  school  grounds  and  the  school  building.  The 
site  should  be  healthful  if  nothing  more,  which  is  a  very  neces- 
sary consideration  in  any  selection  that  maybe  made.  Next  to 
this  the  question  of  accessibility  is  of  paramount  importance. 
The  grounds  should  also  be  characterized  by  beauty  of  envi- 
ronment and  general  surroundings.  If  possible  the  space  in 
front  of  the  building  should  be  set  in  shade  trees  and  a  few 
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ornamental  shrubs^  with  here  and  there  a  grassy  mound  and  a 
fountain.  At  the  rear  and  at  the  sides  of  the  building  there 
should  be  ample  space  to  provide  separate  playgrounds  for  the 
girls  and  for  the  boys  and  also  as  far  as  possible  for  the  different 
grades.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  basket-ball  courts 
and  football  grounds. 

The  school  building  itself  should  be  large^  roomy  and  well 
ventilated.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Central  School  in 
Globe  follows  in  the  main  the  suggestions  of  Supt.  Aaron  Gove, 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  who  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  this 
country  in  matters  of  school  architecture.  Each  room  is  28  x  32, 
with  the  teacher's  desk  at  the  narrow  end  and  opposite  the 
source  of  light.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  is  the  greatest 
range  for  the  limit  of  our  vision  to  easily  see  everything  going 
on  about  the  room  from  the  teacher's  point  of  vantage.  The 
lighting  is  from  the  rear  and  from  the  left,  except  in  two  rooms 
where  a  portion  of  the  light  is  unavoidably  admitted  from  the 
right.  The  blackboards  are  arranged  along  the  front  and  the 
two  adjacent  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  only  objection  that  I 
have  to  them  is  that  they  are  painted  black  instead  of  green. 
Each  recitation  room  is  supplied  with  a  cloak  room  containing 
lunch  shelves,  cloak  hooks,  looking  glass,  combs,  brushes  and 
lavatories  with  running  water.  Through  the  center  of  the 
building  is  a  large  hallway  into  which  each  recitation  room 
opens.  On  each  floor  of  the  hall  are  drinking  reservoirs  into 
which  the  water  passes  after  being  filtered  through  the  latest 
and  most  improved  form  of  Pasteur  tubes.  Each  reservoir  is 
provided  with  a  basin  and  sink  which  conducts  the  waste  water 
to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Exits  are  provided  at  both  ends 
of  the  hall  both  above  and  below,  so  that  the  entire  building 
when  filled  with  children  can  be  cleared  in  a  very  short  time 
in  case  of  fire.  In  one  of  our  fire  drills  the  entire  building  was 
emptied  in  less  than  forty  seconds  without  anyone  getting  so 
much  as  a  bruise  or  a  scratch. 

On  the  lower  floor,  of  the  hall  will  be  found  the  library,  which 
contains  something  less  than  a  thousand  volumes.  The  books 
are  placed  in  three  cases  which  are  so  arranged  along  the  wall 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  general  pa^ageway .     I  consider  a  library 
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an  indispensable  appendage  to  every  schooU  and  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  pupil's  entire  education  should  be 
found  between  the  lids  of  the  ordinary  school  text-books. 

Each  recitation  room  in  a  well-arranged  school  building 
should  be  heated  by  furnaces.  The  room  should  be  supplied 
by  not  less  than  two  vents  at  a  slight  distance  above  the  floor, 
and  perhaps  twice  this  number  would  be  better.  In  the  oppo- 
site corners  or  sides  of  the  room  should  be  ventilating  shafts 
through  which  the  foul,  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  room  should 
be  removed  by  suction  if  it  does  not  pass  out  freely  of  its  own 
accord  under  the  influence  of  the  action  of  gravity.  The  fur- 
naces should  be  located  in  the  basement  of  the  building  and  the 
heating  capacity  of  the  same  should  not  be  overtaxed.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  a  temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  in  a  moist, 
humid  atmosphere,  is  more  comfortable  and  less  chilling  than  a 
temperature  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  degrees  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere. Perhaps  the  hot  water  system  or  steam  heating  would 
be  found  most  satisfactory  and  certainly  it  is  less  dangerous. 

Having  secured  a  good  school  board  and  a  suitable  building, 
our  next  care  should  be  the  selection  of  suitable  teachers.  The 
superintendent  in  a  graded  school  should  be  a  university  grad- 
uate, with  several  years  of  practical  experience  in  teaching  to 
his  credit.  The  theory  that  this  can  be  done  by  any  one  of 
ordinary  ability,  whether  a  college  graduate  or  not,  is  a  fallacy  of 
the  worst  kind,  for  men  of  mean  and  low  attainments  always  es- 
tablish schools  of  mean  and  low  ideals.  The  successful  super- 
intendent in  a  large  school  must  be  a  broad  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Not  only  must  he  know  and  recognize  good 
teaching,  but  he  must  be  able  to  point  out  and  to  correct  all 
defects  in  poor  teaching.  Lastly,  but  not  least,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  good  judgment,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  teachers 
selected  by  his  board  under  his  suggestions  and  advice. 

The  selection  of  the  teachers  should  be  left  largely  to  the 
superintendent,  for  by  education,  experience,  and  by  the  nature 
of  things,  he  is  better  qualified  to  undertake  this  work  than  the 
members  of  the  school  board.  If  he  is  not  he  should  be  dis- 
charged  at  once,  and  a  man  competent  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility employed.     It  certainly  would  be  unfair  to  allow  the 
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superintendent  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  then 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school. 
Such  a  course  would  be  just  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  for  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Old  Dominion  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  to  attempt  to  engage  all  the  men  employed  at  the 
works.  Such  action  would  be  criminal  folly,  and  any  intelli- 
gent person  can  clearly  perceive  what  the  result  would  be. 

The  principal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  superintendent,  should  be 
a  university  graduate  with  normal  training,  and  with  a  few 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  remaining  teachers  should  be  either  university  or  normal 
school  graduates,  with  not  less  than  one  or  two  years'  success- 
ful work  in  some  good  country  school,  as  a  training  is  secured 
there  that  will  discount  any  course  in  pedagogy  that  has  yet 
been  devised  for  practical  results.  Other  things  being  equal  I 
prefer  university  graduates,  as  they  are  broader  in  their  views 
and  far  more  tractable  than  the  normal  school  people.  The 
average  normal  graduate  comes  out  of  school  with  very  exalted 
ideas  of  her  ability  and  importance,  because  she  is  given  her 
sheepskin  before  she  has  learned  enough  to  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  there  are  worlds  and  worlds  of  things  that  she 
does  not  know  and  has  never  even  dreamed  of.  Frequently  in 
private  normal  schools  she  gets  a  few  lectures  in  pedagogy 
from  a  theorist  who  perhaps  has  never  taught  a  day  in  the 
public  schooLall  his  life,  and  she  teaches  a  few  weeks  in  a  so- 
called  training  school  under  the  direction  of  some  instructor 
more  given  to  psychological  abstractions  and  day  dreams  than 
to  good,  honest  practical  work,  and  then  she  goes  forth  with  the 
fond  impression  that  she  knows  it  all,  and  that  nobody  can  show 
her  anything.  If  there  is  any  showing  done  she  is  going  tp  do 
it  herself.  I  do  not  know  why  this  is  true,  but  it  is  characteristic 
of  many  normal  school  teachers  all  over  the  country.  In  this 
regard  those  from  the  East  are  no  better  than  those  in  the  West, 
and  honors  are  about  even  between  those  from  the  North  and 
the  South. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  belittling  or 
underestimating  the  true  worth  and  excellence  of  normal  trained 
teachers  in  general.     Some  of  the  best  instructors  that  it  has 
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ever  been  my  pleasure  to  know  have  been  graduates  of  some 
of  the  leading  state  normal  schools.  I  only  plead  for  better 
trained  and  more  highly  educated  teachers  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  if  they  are  up  to  the  standard  I  care  not  whether  they  are 
university  students  or  normal  school  graduates.  Our  public 
schools  have  a  right  to  demand  and  to  expect  the  best  talent 
available,  regardless  of  any  cheap  sentiment  that  may  be 
engendered  to  the  contrary. 

Of  course  all  young  teachers  of  comparatively  limited  expe-. 
rience  are  likely  to  be  afflicted  more  or  less  with  conceit,  and 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  read,  to  study,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  their  lessons  as  they  should.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  systematically  prepare  for  the  day's  work  is  deficient  in  one 
quality  of  a  conspicuously  good  teacher.  And  the  girl  who  sits 
up  half  of  the  night  three  or  four  times  a  week  entertaining 
some  young  man,  or  attending  social  functions,  is  obviously 
unfit  for  work  the  next  day,  and  certainly  cannot  have  a  **  full 
working  knowledge  "  of  the  subjects  she  is  teaching.  It  is  said 
that  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was  once  asked  why  he  spent  sev- 
eral hours  daily  in  his  study,  preparing  lessons  which  he  had 
taught  for  years,  and  he  replied,  ^'  I  wish  my  boys  to  drink 
from  a  running  stream,  and  not  from  a  stagnant  pool."  The 
girl  who  cannot  find  time  to  read  educational  magazines  and 
journals,  or  to  study  and  to  prepare  for  her  school  work,  but 
who  can  always  find  time  to  attend  social  functions  galore,  and 
other  things  of  questionable  profit,  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  should  be  dismissed  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  education  and  experience,  I  would 
recommend  the  consideration  of  the  following  points  in  the 
rating  of  teachers:  scholarship,  teaching  ability,  effort  and 
personality.  Under  the  head  of  teaching  ability  we  should 
consider  three  things.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ability  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others — the  power  of  exposition.  There  are 
many  people  who 'know  a  great  deal,  but  they  are  utterly  un- 
able to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  The  second  is  the 
ability  to  interest  pupils  in  the  subjects  taught,  so  that  deep  and 
lasting  impressions  may  be  made.  The  third  sub-division  is 
the  ability  to  train  pupils  to  good  intellectual  and  moral  habits. 
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Scholarship  we  have  already  considered  in  a  previous  para- 
graph, and  so  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of'*  effort"  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  naturally  falls  into  two  sub-divi- 
sions-—effort  in  actual  class  work  and  effort  in  self-improvement 
outside  of  the  class  room. 

Under  the  head  of  '*  personality/'  the  first  elements  that 
demand  our  attention  are  neatness  and  appropriateness  of  dress. 
The  teacher  in  matters  of  dress  should  be  an  example  to  her 
class.  Neither  flashy  jewelry,  gaudy  dresses,  nor  hats  of  loud 
or  unseemly  colors  should  be  worn  into  the  schoolroom. 
However,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  attentive  to  these 
matters,  and  where  the  fault  is  found  it  is  more  common  among 
men  than  women. 

The  conduct  and  the  personal  habits  of  the  teacher  by  no 
means  should  be  overlooked.  Teachers  who  use  slang,  and 
are  careless  in  the  use  of  their  English,  should  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Those  who  are  careless  in  their  personal  habits 
are  also  to  be  condemned. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  personal  cleanliness,  the  next 
elements  that  demand  consideration  are  the  teacher's  use  of  her 
voice  and  her  sympathy  for  children.  A  high,  shrill,  rasping 
voice,  when  listened  to  for  five  hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the 
week,  will  sour  the  temper  of  the  sweetest  child  that  ever  lived, 
and  I  would  not  countenance  a  teacher  of  this  kind  for  a  single 
moment.  Lastly  comes  the  matter  of  sympathy,  which  is  the 
power  of  putting  one's  self  in  the  child's  place — seeing  with  his 
eyes,  hearing  with  his  ears,  and  understanding  the  workings  of 
his  mind.  Where  there  is  sympathy  there  will  be  also  that 
other  quality  which  always  marks  the  true  teacher — gentleness. 
This  is  a  quality  which  always  results  in  a  friendly  attitude  ^ 
toward  the  child,  and  assures  his  interest  in  school  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  very  briefly  to  the 
part  that  parents  play  in  the  question  of  school  administration. 
It  often  happens  that  the  parents  are  as  troublesome  to  get 
along  with  as  their  children.  All  of  my  teachers  have  strict 
orders  to  enforce  the  school  law  regarding  contagious  diseases, 
and  not  long  ago  the  teacher  sent  a  boy  home,  as  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  member  of  his  family  was  suffering  from  small- 
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pox.     A  few  moments  later  the  boy  returned  and  presented  the 
following  note : — 

There  is  no  contagious  disease  at  Willie's  liouse.     His  mother  had  twins 

yesterday. 

M. 

I  once  received  a  note  from  an  angry  patron  which  read  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Principle :  Pleas  to  have  the  teach  lady  to  teach  my  girl  readings  and 
ritings  und  never  mind  dat  fairy  story  stuff  and  dot  monkey  doodle  bisness 
about  cutting  out  paper  dolls  rait  sisors ;  i  am  a  tailor  and  I  know  how  to  cut 
things  out  better  as  you  can  learn ;  never  mind  about  dot  monkey  doodle 
bisness. 

The  following  note  came  from  a  busy  mother  whose  daughter 
attended  the  North  Side  School : — 

Miss  Teacher :  i  hev  no  time  to  rite  skuses  fer  emly  so  pleas  dont  slnd  her 
back  hoam  eny  moe — i  tanks  yu  wood  du  bitter  ef  yu  wood  spind  moe  time  av 
lerning  her.     Cant  yu  put  sumthin'  in  her  tu  mek  her  hev  moe  inergy? 

respecferivly, 

A. 

Just  before  school  closed  for  the  holidays  I  received  a  note, 
which  read  as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  Fesser :  Will  you  pleas  and  excuse  my  daughter  from  **  hysterical  cul- 
ture." She  is  very  weak  and  delicate  and  her  arms  are  very  soft  and  tender  and 
every  time  she  takes  those  exercises  in  hysterics  she  has  to  go  to  bed  for  two  or 
three  days.     The  doctor  will  send  you  a  prescription  if  you  want  it. 

Of  course  I  excused  the  young  lady  as  I  had  no  desire  to 
injure  her  health.  I  could  give  many  other  examples  to  show 
the  ridiculous  requests  and  complaints  that  come  to  my  desk 
nearly  every  day,  but  those  mentioned  are  sufficient  I  am  sure. 
Perhaps  the  reader  would  be  surprised  if  told  that  one  of  my 
patrons  thinks  it  a  great  wrong  to  allow  the  children  to  indulge 
in  any  games  that  call  for  considerable  exercise  or  exertion. 
In  nearly  every  case  where  there  have  been  complaints  filed  of 
.  any  kind  whatever,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  call  on  the  parties 
making  it,  and  in  nearly  every  case  I  have  been  able  to  pacify 
them  and  to  satisfy  them  in  a  measure  that  tfiey  were  wrong  in 
making  the  complaint.  After  all  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  visit 
the  parents  of  all  of  your  pupils  whether  there  is  any  absolute 
necessity  for  it  or  not.     In  fact  some  of  our  best  teachers  owe 
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much  of  their  success  to  this  move  of  strategy  on  their  part. 
Do  not  expect  the  superintendent  and  the  school  board  to  do 
this  work  for  you.  They  have  troubles  enough  of  their  own 
without  shouldering  any  of  yours.  In  fact,  if  you  would  suc- 
ceed in  any  undertaking  never  let  any  one  else  do  for  you  what 
you  can  do  for  yourself.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  learn  to  rely  on  yourself.  Then  and  only  then,  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  having  done  your  best,  will  the  laurel  chaplet 
of  victory  descend  on  your  brow  bearing  this  message  of  mes- 
sages from  the  infinite  heights  above:  **  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joys  provided  for  thee." 

Childhood  Days 

ALONZO   RICB 

**  I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were." — Shakespeare, 

*  Tis  said  one  day  that  Pindar  fell  asleep 
.  For  Thespia  bound.     Upon  his  lips  the  bees 

Their  honej  made,  and  he  awoke  to  keep 
In  praying  mood,  the  world  upon  its  knees : 
So  could  I  dream  and  waking  hear  the  bird 
In  orchard  plot  the  gentle  Keats  once  heard, 
Or  else  for  just  a  moment  stand  below 
The  balcony  where  fairest  Juliet 
Converses  with  her  loving  Romeo, 
I  might  be  able  then  to  pay  th(*  debt; 
For  thus  inspired,  perhaps  in  fitting  phrase, 
I  then  could  tell  of  those  dear  childhood  days ! 

That  river,  lotus-lined,  that  softly  ran 
In  mystic  realms  of  fairest  Kubla  Khan 
Has  vanished  from  the  page  of  old  romance; 
No  more  for  us  the  sunny  waters  dance; 
These  paes  and  fade,  but  memory  obeys 
The  slightest  dictate  of  dear  childhood  days ! 

As  any  mother  presses  in  a  book 

A  sunny  curl  where  she  may  turn  and  look, 

Recalling  visions  of  that  youthful  brow 

That  only  fancy's  sight  may  gaze  on  now ; 

So  in  the  volume  of  the  vanished  past 

Are  prest  the  flowers  all  too  fair  to  last  I 

And  as  within  the  empire  of  the  west 

Those  grand  cloud  capitols  of  splendor  fade 

CFair  minarets  and  cupolas  that  rest 

Their  bases  here  on  earth  while  tops  invade 

The  secret  of  the  stars),  I  turn  the  leaves. 

Where  Fancy  stands  like  Ruth  among  the  sheaves ; 

All  these  will  fade,  but  ever  fondly  stays 

The  pleasant  memory  of  childhood  days  I 


Difficulties  in  Problem  Work 

WILLIAM  T.  MILLKR,  PHILLIPS  SCHOOL.  BOSTON 

ILTHOUGH  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  finds  the 
bulk  of  his  time  taken  up  with  the  teaching  of 
principles  and  processes,  and  with  the  plans  and 
counter-plans  incident  to  the  mental  vagaries  of 
children  attempting  to  understand  these  necessary 
fundamentals,  yet  the  crucial  test  of  his  work  and 
the  criterion  by  which  the  outside  world,  and  even 
he  himself,  must  judge  the  success  of  his  labors, 
is  the  explanation  and  solution  of  problems.  And  it  is  not 
merely  as  a  test  of  achievement  that  the  problem  is  valuable ; 
it  has  a  further  and  infinitely  more  important  use  as  a  means  of 
finding  out  exactly  where  the  teacher  must  retrace  his  steps, 
where  his  work  has  been  defective,  and  what  he  must  do  and 
not  do  when  next  ]jhe  teaches  the  same  subject.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  show  briefly  some  of  the  most  frequent  diffi- 
culties and  defects  in  the  solution  of  problems,  how  they  can  be 
detected  in  a  set  of  papers,  and  the  simplest  means  of  remedy- 
ing them  when'discovered. 

All  errors  in  arithmetic  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads : 
(i)  failure  to  understand  either  what  the  problem  gives  or  re- 
quires, or  both  ;*(2)  a  wrong  idea  of  the  procedure  necessary  to 
solve  the  problem  when  its  postulates  are  understood ;  (3)  in- 
accuracy in  the  performance  of  the  arithmetical  processes. 

The  first  failure*  is  at  once  the  most  frequent  and  the  hard- 
est to  remedy.  It^is  purely  and  simply  a  question  of  thought, 
observation,  imagination,  concentration  and  logical  reasoning. 
Every  problem  contains  the  **  given  "  and  the  **  required,"  and 
the  real  difiiculty  in  most  problems  is  the  clear  distinction  of 
which  is  which,  and  the  perception  of  the  ex&ct  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other.  It  is  this  relation  which  determines  the 
process  to  be  used,  the  '*  rule"  to  follow,  the  various  operations 
to  be  performed.  Reading  the  problem  tells  us  that  if  eggs 
cost  20  cents  a  dozen,  the  way  to  find  how  much  24  eggs  cost 
is  to  multiply  20  cents  by  2  ;  but  the  careless  child  is  very  apt 
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to  seize  upon  the  20  and  24  as  likely  candidates  for  multiplica- 
tive honors,  and  triumphantly  evolve  $4.80  as  the  answer.  His 
mistake  is  solely  and  simply  due  to  a  neglect  of  the  word 
**  dozen"  in  the  problem,  a  hasty  misconception  of  what  is 
"  given."  This  rather  simple  instance  is  a  type  of  other  cases 
of  hasty  observation  and  careless  thought  in  problems  ranging 
from  very  easy,  simply  worded  ones  like  the  above  to  those  in- 
volving elaborate  descriptions,  long  conditions  and  knotty  verbal 
(  complications. 

The  second  class  of  difficulties  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
*'what  to  do."  It  is  closely  allied  to  and  often  the  direct 
resultant  of  the  failure  to  understand  the  problem.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  is  a  distinct  and  separate  trouble,  resulting 
from  a  failure  to  understand  the  principles  in  the  teaching 
lesson  for  solving  the  given  type  of  example.  One  instance 
will  suffice.  If  $100,  on  interest  at  6  per  cent,  gains  $18,  it  is 
evidently  (to  us)  on  interest  for  three  years.  But  a  boy  who 
had  not  grasped  the  idea  when  the  teacher  showed  how  ^*to 
find  the  time,"  might  fully  realize  that  $100  is  the  principle, 
$18  the  interest,  6  per  cent  the  rate,  and  still  divide  $100  by 
$18  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of  achieving  a  result  that 
**  looks  as  if  it  might  be  right."  The  wild  performances  of  this 
kind  sometimes  seen  on  children's  papers — reckless  plunges 
into  random  multiplications  and  divisions,  causeless  additions 
and  subtractions — would  often  be  amusing  if  they  were  not  so 
disheartening  to  the  teacher  and  so  unfortunate  for  the  children. 

Last  of  all,  we  have  mentioned  the  plain  failure  to  perform 
the  arithmetical  operations  correctly.  Of  course  this  is  at  once 
recognized  as  the  most  universal  of  all  difficulties — ^the  failure 
to  *•  cipher"  correctly.  No  matter  how  well  the  problem  is 
thought  out  or  how  thoroughly  the  procedure  is  understood,  the 
slightest  slip  in  the  figures  spoils  the  work.  It  is  in  reality 
simply  the  question  of  accuracy ;  every  mistake  in  an  opera- 
tion, whether  it  comes  from  carelessness  in  writing  or  from  a 
false  step  in  computing,  is  plain  inaccuracy. 

It  is  easy  enough,  in  a  few  sentences  of  an  essay,  thus  to 
summarize  the  difficulties  in  problem  work ;  but  to  discover,  in 
a  set  of  papers  from  a  large  class,  just  which  type  of  error  each 
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individual  pupil  has  fallen  into,  is  a  matter  of  more  serious 
moment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
teacher  to  examine  every  problem  of  every  set  passed  to  him 
for  his  perusal  so  minutely  as  to  pick  out  the  exact  trouble  with 
every  individual  pupil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  particular  difficulty  of  each  child 
must  be  found  out;  otherwise  the  pupil  must  discover  it  and 
clear  it  up  himself,  or  failing  that,  he  must  advance  with  the 
class  and  leave  this  particular  problem  and  others  like  it  as  a 
gap  in  his  arithmetical  knowledge.  The  issue  is,  then,  a  live 
and  vital  one,  which  the  teacher  must  in  some  way  meet  or 
confess  himself  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  his  calling. 

There  are  many  ways  of  getting  at  the  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  since  every  set  of  problems  cannot  be  minutely 
43crutinized,  a  selection  of  one  set  must  be  made  for  this  w&rk. 
It  may  be  the  first  set  or  the  last,  whichever  the  teacher  adjudges 
best  suited  to  the  purpose ;  but  at  any  rate  one  set  of  papers 
must  be  gone  over,  in  a  detailed  way,  after  the  teaching  of  a 
new  species  of  work.  The  following  is  a  plan  that  was  tried 
with  success  in  a  ninth-grade  class  after  teaching  proportion. 
The  teacher  first  gave  a  set  of  five  simple  examples  to  impress 
the  method.  After  two  more  similar  sets  of  increasing  diffi- 
culty, he  finally  gave  out  ten  examples,  planned  to  be  at  about 
the  limit  of  the  class  in  difficulty.  Upon  receiving  the  papers 
he  first  marked  the  correct  and  incorrect  answers ;  then  he  went 
back  and  looked  over  those  marked  incorrect.  A  glance  at 
some  showed  that  the  proportion  and  resultant  equation  were 
written  correctly,  that  therefore  the  first  two  difficulties  were 
not  in  evidence,  and  that  the  whole  trouble  was  in  the  third — 
the  inability  to  do  the  mechanical  work.  In  other  cases  the 
proportion  was  written  wrongly,  showing  that  the  problem  was 
not  understood.  In  other  cases  the  proportion  was  right,  but 
the  equation  wrong — showing  that  the  method  of  procedure  was 
not  grasped.  These  three  difficulties  were  therefore  easily 
sorted  out,  and  the  boys  arranged  accordingly. 

Of  course  this  plan  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  not 
think  at  all  about  the  sources  of  error  in  any  problems  except 
those  in  his  trial  set.     The  wise  teacher  cultivates  the  art  of 
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judging  at  a  glance  whether  the  pupil  has  been  proceeding  in 
the  right  path,  or  whether  he  is  radically  wrong. .  In  the  first 
case,  when  the  pupil  is  on  the  right  path,  he  presumes  that  in- 
accurate figures  are  to  blame ;  in  the  second  case,  he  knows 
that  he  must  teach  the  method  or  rule  again.  And  these  hints 
may  come  at  any  time — while  the  teacher  looks  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  puzzled  pupil,  while  he  glances  over  a  set  of 
examples  done  as  ^'before  school'*  work,  while  he  is  simply 
marking  the  right  and  wrong  answers ;  in  a  word,  whenever 
he  has  occasion  to  look  at  the  arithmetic  work  of  his  pupils. 
Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  written  evidence 
whether  the  error  is  due  to  the  first  or  second  of  our  classes  of 
difiSiculties.  In  such  cases  the  only  way  out  seems  to  be  indi- 
vidual questioning  of  the  pupil  at  fault. 

In  some  parts  of  the  work  the  detection  of  the  exact  error  is 
easier  than  in  others.  In  interest  examples,  for  instance,,  the 
answers  in  the  key  are  generally  accompanied  by  such  details 
as  the  **  correct  time,"  the  interest  for  one  year,  for  the  given 
time,  etc.  These  details  enable  the  teacher  to  tell  almost  at  a 
glance  in  what  particular  phase  of  the  work  the  pupil  has 
failed.  By  means  of  these  keys  the  teacher  can  check  not  only 
the  answers,  but  also  the  intermediate  steps  in  every  problem, 
and  thus  more  surely  detect  the  exact  source  of  error. 

The  question  of  how  to  remedy  the  faults  when  found  is  one 
which  admits  of  no  ironclad  answer.  There  are,  however, 
certain  general  plans  which  may  be  followed  when  circum- 
stances permit.  In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  in  any  problem 
a  real  class  failure  which  is  evidently  due  to  misinterpretation 
of  the  problem,  a  splendid  opportunity  is  presented  for  a  teach- 
ing lesson  on  the  intelligent  reading,  thinking  out  and  stating 
of  that  particular  problem.  If  there  is  a  class  failure  in  the 
matter  of  method,  it  is  evident  that  the  teaching  on  that  point 
must  also  be  repeated  and  strengthened.  There  will  seldom 
be  class  failures  in  the  purely  mechanical  work,  and  this  brings 
us  at  once  to  the  necessity  for  individual  work  with  each  child 
to  correct  the  errors  peculiar  to  him.  The  time  for  this  indi- 
vidual work  is  not  always  easy  to  find,  but  that  it  must  be  found 
is  evident. 
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In  the  first  class  of  difficulties  it  often  proves  sufficient  just 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  has  not  been  care- 
fully read.  When  a  second  studious  reading  fails  to  clear  up 
the  trouble,  all  that  remains  for  the  teacher  is  to  try  to  help  the 
child  with  questions  and  hints  to  reach  a  correct  interpretation. 
Once  cleared  up  in  this  way,  the  same  difficulty  is  not  likely 
to  occur  in  any  similar  example.  The  same  kind  of  work  is 
called  for  in  the  second  class  of  difficulties,  though  here  it  takes 
widely  varying  forms,  from  the  simple  remark,  **  You've  for- 
gotten to  multiply,"  etc^  to  a  complete  reteaching  of  the  whole 
principle  involved.  Especially  in  this  second  case  is  the  per- 
sonal equation  strong,  and  the  teacher  should  always  try  to 
discover  at  exactly  what  point  in  the  procedure  the  child  loses 
control  of  the  situation.  The  common  errors  in  figures  are  of 
course  due  most  often  to  carelessness,  for  which  a  little  labo- 
rious practice  in  long  multiplications,  divisions,  etc.,  is  a  reliable 
cure. 

Perhaps  the  most  grievous  sin  the  teacher  has  to  combat  is 
this  very  carelessness,  and  a  spirit  of  care  in  every  step  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  any  class.  It  may  be  fostered  by  showing 
the  children  how  a  simple  false  figure  early  in  an  example  may 
result  in  a  difference  of  thousands  in  the  answer,  and  also  how 
carelessness  in  reading  the  problem  may  vitiate  a  page  of  elabo- 
rate and  accurate  computations.  All  the  elements  in  the  work 
are  intimately  connected,  so  that  the  watchwords  of  the  success- 
ful scholar  must  be  accuracy,  clear  thinking  and  careful  work. 
It  seems  almost  as  if  the  difficulties  met  in  problem  work  are 
really  blessings  in  disguise,  for  they  open  to  the  teacher  the 
opportunity  to  impress  these  very  watchwords  on  the  children^ 
and  thus  not  only  to  strengthen  their  ability  to  solve  problems, 
but  also  to  broaden  their  whole  personality  and  make  them  in 
general  more  independent  and  trustworthy.  It  is  not  merely 
arithmetic  that  will  be  taught,  but  in  the  truest  sense  character 
and  self-reliance  as  well.  Great  indeed  are  the  possibilities 
in  problems,  and  greater  still  the  responsibilities  of  the  arith- 
metic teacher  who  must  combat  the  difficulties  and  realize  the 
possibilities. 


Editorial 

IN  a  recent  town  meeting  in  a  New  England  town  within  ten  ^iles 
of  a  city  noted  for  its  culture,  a  majority  vote  was  obtained  in  favor 
of  discontinuing  the  teaching  of  manual  training;  and  a  large  vote, 
though  not  a  decisive  one,  was  polled  in  favor  of  cutting  out  o£  the 
curriculum  the  kindergarten,  drawing,  and  music.  The  first-men- 
tioned subject  had  been  taught  in  one  large  school  in  this  town  for 
several  years  by  the  generosity  of  a  public-spirited  citizen ;  and  in  a 
second  school,  at  the  town's  expense,  for  about  a  y^ar.  The  other 
subjects  had  been  taught  for  a  long  time.  In  the  debate  on  the  motion, 
the  motive  of  wl^ich,  by  the  way,  was  the  reduction  of  the  tax  rate,  the 
densest  ignorance  of  the  educational  claims  of  manual  training  was  ' 
manifested  by  nearly  all  the  speakers  against  the  system.  The  stale 
and  utterly  inconsequential  story  of  the  girl  who  said  she  did  not  know 
how  to  make  bread  but  could  make  a  bread-board  was  repeated  with 
Sclat  by  one  of  the  orators  and  caught  the  crowd.  The  whole  discus- 
sion, with  the  final  vote,  was  a  discouraging  revelation  of  the  popular 
inability  to  appreciate  educational  values  and  of  the  too  common 
tendency  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  the  schools, — a  suicidal  policy 
sure  to  result  later  in  increased  expenses  for  police  protection,  jails, 
hospitals,  and  the  cost  of  incompetent  and  inefficient  service  in  all 
departments  of  the  town's  affairs.  How  can  we  have  clean,  orderly, 
healthy,  honest  and  efficient  citizens  except  by  paying  the  price 
necessary  to  raise  them  up  from  the  families  of  the  town  as  represented 
by  the  children  in  our  schools  ?  One  need  was  borne  forcibly  in  upon 
us  as  we  noted  the  facts  of  this  case.  It  was  this,  the  crying  need 
which  exists  for  some  popular  statement  of  the  arguments  for  manual 
training  that  shall  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  less  educated 
classes.  There  are  numerous  articles  in  the  educational  magazines 
and  elsewhere  that  are  addressed  to  the  educators.  But  it  is  the 
common  people,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ordinary  voters,  the  laboring 
classes  and  the  foreigners  who  carry  the  day  at  such  town  meetings  as 
that  to  which  we  have  above  referred.  It  should  be  possible  so  to 
present  the  claims  of  manual  training  that  the  veriest  child  could  see 
that  it  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  good  bread  as  of  good  bread-boards, 
since  its  object  is  the  awakening  of  the  child's  constructive  faculties,  the 
training  of  the  judgment,  the  stimulation  of  ambition  and  self-activity. 
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in  short,  the  development  of  mentality  which  shall  manifest  its  benefi- 
cent influence  in  everything  which  the  child  undertakes. 

We  wait  for  a  clear,  cogent  presentation  of  this  subject  from  this 
standpoint,  which  we  will  gladly  print  in  Education  and  afterward 
publish  in  pamphlet  form  for  gratuitous  circulation. 

TOO  ^uch  stress  is  laid  upon  examinations  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  The  best  we  can  say  of  them  is  that  they  are  at 
present  '^  a  necessary  evil."  We  believe  that  in  time  the  necessity  will 
be  done  away.  Meanwhile  the  ^^  evil "  should  be  lessened  as  far  as 
possible.  There  should  be  '^tests''  at  stated  intervals  to  hold  the 
pupil  up  to  a  high  standard  of  effort,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
review  his  work  and  get  a  ''  bird's-eye"  view  of  the  subject ;  and  also 
to  give  him  practice  in  stating  concisely  and  clearly  what  he  knows. 
But  these  tests  should  be  for  the  pupil's  sake  and  not  for  the  teacher's. 
Promotions  should  not  depend  on  them.  The  teacher  should  deter- 
mine fitness  or  unfitness  for  promotion  solely  on  the  basis  of  day-to- 
day class-room  work.  When  this  rule  is  adopted  some  very  grave 
evils  of  the  present  school  system  will  disappear. 

In  illustration  of  the  suggestions  of  the  above  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing two  incidents  recently  came  to  the  writer's  notice.  A  young  man 
lost  a  few  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  college  semester  on 
account  of  sickness.  When  ready  to  return  he  chose  not  to  do  so, 
because  having  missed  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  that  semester  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  pass  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
would  be  dropped  back  into  the  next  class  for  such  failure  in  exami- 
nations. He  therefore  remained  away  from  college  until  the  end  of  the 
year  and  then  rejoined  his  class  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year  when 
new  courses  began.  His  sickness  was  regarded  as  a  valid  excuse  for 
the  entire  omission  of  the  courses,  but  not  for  failure  at  examinations 
in  a  part  of  them.  The  examinations  were  thus  held  up  before  him  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  courses  themselves, — from  which  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  might  have  obtained  at  least  some  good  had  he 
returned  as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

The  other  case  is  a  common  one.  A  young  girl  who  had  done 
excellent  class-room  work  throughout  the  jterm  was  nervous  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  temporary  indisposition  on  examination  day  and  made  a 
poor  showing.  She  was  punished  by  conditions  and  the  humiliation 
of  having  to  pass  another  examination ;  while  pupils  who  had  been 
unfaithful  to  study  and  made  frequent  failures  in  the  daily  recitations 
were  passed  along  with  praise  and  glory  as  the  result  of  a  little  chance 
*'  cramming"  just  before  examination  day. 
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We  believe  that  the  present  system  of  making  periodical  examina- 
tions the  chief  test  of  promotion  and  the  grand  climax  of  school  life  is 
one  of  the  greatest  responsible  causes  of  poor  scholarship  and  physical 
ill  health  in  the  secondary  schools.  We  would  like  to  see  some 
strong,  large,  private  academy  take  the  initiative  in  abolishing  them 
that  the  world  might  have  one  practical  illustration  of  the  better  way* 
Perhaps  there  is  such.     If  so,  we  hope  to  hear  of  it. 

AN  exhibition  of  the  worjc  of  the  school  children  of  New  York 
city  was  recently  given  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  James  P- 
Haney,  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  made  an  address  on  the  International 
Congress  of  Art  Teachers  which  is  to  meet  in  London  in  1908. 

The  American  section  of  the  Congress  is  in  charge  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  twelve  of  the  leading  art  teacher  in  the  country ;  and 
an  Associate  Committee  of  one  hundred,  representing  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  Union. 

This  American  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  James  Hall,  Director  of 
the  Art  Department  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  is  Chairman,  has 
determined  to  exhibit  at  London  a  typical  collection  of  art  work  from 
schools  all  over  the  country.  This  work  will  be  selected  with  greatest 
care  and  will  be  well  mounted  that  it  may  show  in  as  satisfactory  a 
way  as  possible  the  ideals  of  American  art  education.  It  will  be  in  no 
sense  a  local  exhibition  or  one  showing  the  work  of  a  few  teachers^ 
but  will  be  so  organized  that  more  than  one  hundred  different  cities 
will  be  represented. 

The  American  section  has  also  determined  to  publish  a  book  which 
shall  present  as  a  conspectus  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  foremost 
teachers  of  art  in  this  country.  This  conspectus  will  be  edited  by  Dr. 
Haney.  Among  those  who  have  already  signified  their  intention  to 
contribute  are  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Dean,  Schooljof  Pedagogy  of 
the  New  York  University ;  Prof.  Colin  A.  Scott  of  the  Boston  Nor- 
mal School ;  Dr.  Earl  Barnes  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Editor  of 
The  School  Arts  Book. 

To  carry  forward  the  plans  of  the  American  section  it  is  necessary 
that  a  substantial  working  fund  be  raised.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
collect  some  15,000,  which rwill  be  necessary  to  gather  and  install  the 
exhibition  and  to  publish  the  book  referred  to.  Mr.  Cheshire  L. 
Boone,  Director  of  Art  in  the  schools  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  treasurer 
of  the  organization  and  is  undertaking  an  active  propaganda  to  raise 
the  necessary  fund. 
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EVERY  teacher  of  English^  whether  in  the  grammar  or  secondary 
schools,  should  carefully  read  the  Report  on  the  Examinations  in 
English  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College,  June,  1906,  This  docu- 
ment is  prepared  by  Instructors  C.  N.  Greenough,  F.  W.  C.  Hersey 
and  C.  R.  Nutter  and  published  (at  15  cents)  by  the  University.  It  is 
put  forth  in  the  interests  of  good  teaching  in  this  subject.  Every 
paragraph  in  it  will  prove  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  English 
teachers.  It  reveals  in  a  convincing  way,  because  it  reports  actual 
facts,  the  chief  danger-points  in  the  teaching  of  English.  It  sets  up 
the  sign  '*  Beware  "  beside  the  various  pitfalls  into  which  the  pupil  is 
most  liable  to  fall,  and  gives  many  es^cellent  suggestions  that  will  aid 
the  teacher  in  so  directing  the  work  of  the  class  that  these  may  be 
successfully  avoided.  To  peruse  these  pages  is  as  helpful  as  it  is  to  an 
instructor  in  mechanics  to  visit  a  machine  shop  and  handle  the  tools 
and  actually  make  things.  This  is  the  laboratory  method  and  not  mere 
theory.  The  authors  have  done  a  service  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  to  the  cause  of  education  that  will  not  fail  of  wide-spread  and 
heartfelt  appreciation. 

SPECIAL  attention  is  called  to  the  helpful  article  on  <<  The  Ideal 
Teacher"  by  Prof.  George  H.  Palmer  in  the  April  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  teachers  of  recent 
times  at  Harvard  and  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  this  theme.  Some  of 
the  sources  of  his  power  are  indirectly  revealed  or  suggested  in  his 
article.  He  admits  that  the  ideal  cannot  be  fully  realized  in  this  any 
more  than  in  any  other  department  of  human  effort  But  to  aspire 
toward  it  is  the  duty  and  the  great  need  of  the  teaching  force  of  to-day. 
Besides  being  a  great  teacher,  Professor  Palmer  is  a  master  of  English 
style. 

A  UNIQUE  course  in  Geography  is  to  be  given  in  the  Yale  Sum- 
mer School  this  year.  Professor  Gregory,  who  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Connecticut  Geological  Survey,  has  arranged  to  take 
a  class  of  teachers  to  the  various  parts  of  the  State  where  the  most 
typical  formations  are  to  be  found  and  will  lecture  in  the  field  to  the 
class.  Almost  every  type  of  geographical  formation  will  thus  be 
examined  and  studied  in  a  very  practical  way. 
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THB    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTE   IN   THE   LIGHT   OP    FOREIGN    EXPERIENCE 

The  opening  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  emphasizes  in  a  striking 
manner  the  development  of  educational  ideals  in  this  country  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  founding  of  Cooper  Institute  in  New 
York  (1856)  may  be  taken  as  the  first  step  in  a  long  series  that  has 
brought  us  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  importance  of  act  as  a  factor  in 
national  education.  The  Puritan  reaction  against  the  perversions  of 
art  combined  with  the  crude  condition  of  industry  to  exclude  art  from 
the  earlier  schemes  of  education  adopted  in  this  country.  Our  course 
in  this  respect  has  been  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  French 
Republic.  In  the  ferment  of  ideas  that  marked  the  dawn  of  the  modern 
«ra  in  France,  art  and  science  stood  forth  as  the  promise  and  hope 
of  a  new  social  order.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
Revolution  practical  measures  were  carried  which  anticipated  the 
industrial  demand  for  these  indispensable  agencies  of  modern  progress. 
The  National  Institute  of  Sciences  and  Arts  and  the  National  Conser- 
vatory of  Arts  and  Trades  attest  to  this  day  the  economic  foresight  of 
the  early  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  movement  in  this 
direction  once  started  acquired  irresistible  force,  and  the  esthetic  spirit 
and  the  scientific  spirit  together  pervaded  the  entire  realm  of  French 
industry.  It  was  this  example  which  roused  England  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  fatal  deficiency  in  respect  to  the  essentials  of  industrial  success, 
and  led  in  1837  to  the  creation  of  a  school  of  design,  expanded  sub- 
sequently into  the  magnificent  establishment  at  South  Kensington,  and 
to  liberal  appropriations  from  the  public  treasury  for  science  and  art 
education. 

The  lesson  of  European  countries  is  significant  for  us  in  this  respect. 
They  illustrate  the  natural  course  of  the  artistic  impulse.  It  moves 
from  the  heights  downward,  from  Parnassus  to  the  vales  beneath. 
The  artistic  superiority  of  a  people  cannot  be  achieved  through  its 
■common  schools  alone.  There  must  be  great  centers  where  wealth 
and  genius  combine  to  give  the  highest  possible  illustrations  of  the 
ideal,  and  to  afiord  constant  stimulus  for  talent.  The  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute represents  the  highest  type  of  such  a  center  in  this  country,  and 
is  perhaps  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  any  one  of  its  European 
proto.type8. 
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THK   UBBRTY  OP   HIGHER   BDUCATION 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  graduate  department  of  Johns- 
Hopkins  University  is  a  sign  of  that  higher  conception  which  is 
gradually  dissipating  the  hazy  mists  of  medisBval  superstitions  that 
hang  over  the  sacred  precincts  of  learning.  Education  is  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  caste  or  sex.  These  are  matters 
that  will  take  care  of  themselves  according  to  conditions  and  customs 
the  moment  it  is  recognized  that  institutions,  like  society  itself,  exist 
for  the  common  good.  There  is  no  one  form  of  education  which  is 
best  for  all  men,  none  best  for  all  women.  When  the  problem  is* 
approached  from  a  rational  standpoint,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  opportunity 
for  the  highest  development  should  be  free  alike  to  all ;  election  will 
then  be  regulated  by  the  conditions  that  determine  the  place  and  work 
of  the  individual.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  European  nations  are 
gradually  accepting  this  view  of  education  considered  as  a  national 
function.  The  universities  of  France  are  open  to  women  without 
restriction ;  the  freedom  is  not  abused  nor  has  it  disturbed  the  social 
equilibrium.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain,  saving  only  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Italy  follows  the  policy 
of  France  in  this  matter,  and  Germany  is  moving  by  gradual  steps  in 
the  same  direction.  In  the  latter  country  the  question  of  preparation 
is  more  important  than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  matriculation  require- 
ments, and  the  want  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  whose  curriculuox 
and  methods  fit  in  with  the  university  demands. 

THE   NEW   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   FOR  GIRLS   IN   PRUSSIA 

In  a  conference  which  took  place  in  Berlin  last  year,  under  the  au» 
spices  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Prussia,  the  entire  problem  of 
secondary  education  for  girls  was  very  carefully  considered,  in  view  of 
the  new  scheme  that  has  been  recently  promulgated.  * 

The  members  of  the  conference  included  both  men  and  women 
of  practical  experience  in  the  work  of  education,  and  all  participated 
freely  in  the  discussion. 

The  new  regulations,  which  are  generally  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence, call  for  the  establishment,  side  by  side  with,  the  present  high 
schools  for  girls,  of  a  new  class  of  secondary  schools  or  lyceums  cor- 
responding to  the  six  class  Realschule  for  boys,  and  a  higher  lyceum  of 
four  classes.  The  latter  will  offer  three  courses  of  study  corresponding 
respectively  to  those  of  the  Oberrealschule,  Realgymnasium  and  Gym* 
nasium  for  boys.  This  higher  lyceum  is  open  only  to  those  who  have- 
passed  through  the  lower  lyceum ;  at  the  completion  of  the  advanced 
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course  those  who  successfully  pass  the  final  examination  rece'ive  a 
leaving  certificate  (Reifezeugnis),  entitling  the  holder  to  study  at  a 
university. 

The  weight  to  be  laid  on  various  subjects  in  the  course  of  the  lyceum 
is  shown  by  the  following  estimates  which,  according  to  an  English 
correspondent,  are  reached  by  adding  together  the  hours  a  week  al- 
lotted to  the  several  subjects  in  each  of  the  seven  classes:  ^^  German, 
34;  religion^iy;  French,  34;  English,  16;  history  and  geography, 
each  12;  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  21 ;  natural  science,  15  ;  draw- 
ing and  gymnastics,  each  14,  Pupils  who  intend  to  pass  on  to  the 
Latin  or  Latin-Greek  Oberlyzeum  must  have  special  Latin  lessons  in 
the  lower  lyceum  to  prepare  them  for  the  studies  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  scheme  of  education  thus  sanc- 
tioned by  official  regulations  embodies  ideas  that  have  been  practically 
worked  out  in  the  Victoria  Lyceum  of  Berlin.  This  famous  institu- 
tion was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress  Frederick  and 
was  the  object  of  her  special  solicitude ;  it  enjoys  also  the  patronage  of 
the  present  Empress.  , 

A.  T.  s. 
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A  History  off  Hlfher  Bducatioa  In  Amorlca.  By  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
LL.D.  President  Thwing  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  of  the  statis- 
tics of  education.  In  this  boolL  of  over  five  hundred  pages  he  gathers  together 
the  deUils  of  the  history  of  the  colleges.  His  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  the 
first  college,"  Harvard,  and  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and  earlj  life 
of  this  great  institution.  He  follows  the  history  down  to  the  present  time, 
giving  many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  its  present  condition,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  an  education  at  Harvard,  its  requirements  for  admission,  its  moral 
and  social  conditions,  the  age  of  its  students,  its  infiuence  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  its  results  in  the  life  of  our  country.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the 
second  college,— William  and  Mary.  Yale  is  the  third  institution  described; 
then  follow  in  other  chapters  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  and  the  host 
of  subsequent  colleges.  There  are  chapter*  on  the  French  period,  colleges  In 
the  Southern  states,  the  course  of  study,  financial  history,  the  education  of 
women,  the  colleges  in  the  Civil  War,  architecture,  libraries,  graduate  and 
professional  instruction  and  degrees,  and  a  final  chapter  on  getaeral  resulu. 
The  work  deals  with  facts  rather  than  theories.  It  is  a  compendium  of  useful 
information  concerning  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  our  country. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $3.00  net. 

5ex  and  Society.  By  William  I.  Thomas.  Professor  Thomas  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  sub-title  of  his  book 
is  **  Studies  in  the  Social  Psychology  of  Sex."  He  gathers  together  in  this 
volume  several  papers  that  have  been  published  in  different  journals.  They  all 
bear  upon  a  common  topic,  and  having  found  them  to  be  in  considerable  de- 
mand, he  has  brought  them  together  in  this  volume  for  convenience  and  per- 
manent preservation.  No  review  can  do  full  justice  to  this  thoughtful  volume. 
It  is  permeated  with  the  scientific  spirit.  While  to  a  considerable  extent 
scientific  language  is  used,  the  author  carefully  explains  the  significance  of  the 
terms  in  the  first  instance  in  which  he  uses  them.  The  book  is  therefore  read- 
able and  can  be  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader.  At  the  outset,  he  notices 
the  grand  difference  between  plant  and  animal  life  in  the  fact  that  the  plant  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  storing  energy  and  the  animal  with  consuming  it.  He 
shows  that  among  animals  the  female  is  more  stationary  and  the  male  more 
restless  and  aggressive ;  therefore  the  conditions  of  the  female  are  better  for  the 
storing  of  energy  and  she  is  more  like  the  plant  world,  whereas  the  male  is 
more  constantly  expending  his  forces  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  effects 
of  this  organic  difference  are  traced  throughout  human  society.  He  has  a  chap- 
ter upon  sex  and  primitive  social  control  in  which  he  shows  that  among  aborig- 
inal tribes  the  woman  is  the  social  center ;  the  men  wander  off  in  search  of  food 
and  to  fight  their  enemies,  but  return  to  the  more  or  less  stationary  woman,  who 
is  the  queen  and  enjoys  the  protection  of  the  male.  Sex  and  social  feeling,  sex 
and  primitive  industry,  sex  and  primitive  morality,  the  origin  of  modesty  and 
clothing  are  the  subjects  of  other  chapters.    There  is  a  careful  study  of  the 
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mental  qualitiet  and  capabilitiet  of  women  in  modern  times,  in  the  concluding 
chapters.  The  book  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  many  important  problems  of 
education  and  will  take  its  place  as  an  original  and  helpful  contribution  to  edu- 
cational literature.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Patriotism  and  the  New  Internationalism.  Bjr  Lucia  Ames  Meade.  A 
number  of  states,  through  Boards  of  Education,  have  requested  superintendents 
and  high  school  principals  to  observe  M^j  i8,  the  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  with  patriotic  celebrations.  Mrs.  Meade's 
little  manual  has  been  prepared  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  material  of  a  sug- 
gestive nature  for  such  programs.  It  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  showing  the 
new  relations  and  duties  which  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  present  day 
imposes  upon  the  different  members  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  idea  that 
there  are  such  duties  is  a  comparatively  modern  idea.  It  is  quite  proper  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  children  and  make  it  a  part  of  their  education. 
This  book  is  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  for  the  International  Union. 

Character  Building  In  Home  and  School  is  the  title  of  a  paper-covered 
booklet  published  monthly  by  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago.  Price,  25 
cents.  The  volume  in  hand  is  the  September  number.  It  contains  various 
brief  talks  and  articles  appropriate  to  the  month  and  helpful  In  the  formation 
of  character. 

In  Macmillan's  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics  Series  we  have  received 
Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales.  Edited  for  school  use  by  Robert  H.  Beggs. 
There  is  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  and  the  text  follows  in  the  well- 
known  and  attractive  st/le  of  this  useful  and  remarkably  cheap  series  of  English 
texts.    Price,  2$  cents. 

Electro-chemistry.  By  Max  LeBlanc.  This  is  a  translation  from  the 
fourth  enlarged  edition  of  Le  Blanc's  German  edition,  by  Willis  R.  Whitney, 
director  of  the  research  laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  John 
W.  Brown,  of  the  National  Carbon  Company.  The  translators  have  practically 
made  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  German  edition,  necessitating  the  r^ 
writing  of  a  large  part  of  the  book.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  no- 
tation,a  consistent  system  being  used  throughout,  the  book ;  the  nomenclature, 
which  is  made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  best  recent  text-books  of  electricity  and 
chemistry;  and  the  illustrations,  one  half  of  which  are  new  ones  introduced  by 
the  translators.  The  work  makes  a  complete  text-book  of  the  subject  and  may 
stand  as  the  last  word  to  date  on  the  subject  of  ehctro-chemistry.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  Greatest  Pact  in  Modem  History.  By  Whitelaw  Reid.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  address  Ambassador  Reld  delivered  before  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, wherein  he  told  the  English  the  reasons  why  they  came  to  lose  America. 
The  address  traces  the  chief  forces  which  went  into  the  building  of  a  new 
nation,  the  zones  of  colonial  development,  and  the  merging  of  separate  col- 
onies into  a  single  government  which  has  rapidly  risen  to  a  position  of  com- 
manding power  in  world  politics.  The  great  theme  is  viewed  not  from  the 
plane  of  a  historian,  but  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  trained  diplomat,  and  is 
well  worth  studying  on  that  account.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Price,  75 
cents. 
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Sherldao's  Major  Dramas.  Edited  hj  George  H.  NeUleton.  This  edition 
conUint  The  Riyalt,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  The  Critic,  Sheridan's 
greatest  pUjrs,  and  now  for  the  first  time  receiving  complete  annotation  based 
on  contemporary  evidence.  The  editor,  who  is  professor  of  English  in  Yale 
Universitj,  has  seemingly  provided  everything  necessary  to  the  fullest  under- 
standing of  these  famous  plays.  Explanations  and  illustrations  drawn  largely 
from  eighteenth  century  documents — memoirs,  diaries,  letters,  novels,  poems, 
essays,  newspapers,  and  magazines — furnish  interesting  and  original  sidelights 
on  the  history  and  interpretation  of  the  plays.  The  introduction  is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  information  on  the  life  of  Sheridan  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  while  the  notes  give  the  student  and  lover  of  the  plays  all  needed  knowl- 
edge respecting  the  sources  of  the  dramas  presented.  This  edition  gives  with- 
out doubt,  the  best  appreciative  study  of  Sheridan's  work  as  a  dramatist  and  of 
his  place  in  the  history  of  English  drama.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Economics.  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar.  Dr.  Blackmar  is  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy and  economics  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  His  book,  therefore,  has  the 
merit  of  having  been  tested  in  every  particular  in  his  own  class  room.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  book  is  to  present  a  complete  working  manual  for  students  and 
instructors,  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  economics  and  to  set  forth  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner.  Dr.  Blackmar  has 
deliberately  refrained  from  elaborating  particular  theories,  believing  that 
controverted  points,  involving  long  and  tedious  discussion  and  analysis, 
should  be  studiously  avoided  in  a  work  for  those  making  only  a  formal  be- 
ginning of  the  subject  of  economics.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter 
in  the  book  corresponds  to  the  order  of  instruction  in  the  class  room.  Dr. 
Blackmar's  method  of  treatment  is  eminently  logical  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  book  is  designed.  His  style  is  unlabored  and  lucid, 
a  commendable  feature  in  a  work  of  this  nature.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Orthodox  Socialism.  By  James  Edward  Le  Rossignol.  This  is  a  brief 
exposition  and  criticism  of  the  essential  points  of  Marxian  Socialism,  the  author 
presenting  a  critical  examination  of  socialistic  theory  in  a  form  not  objection- 
able to  the  professional  economist  and  yet  intelligible  to  such  of  the  laity  as  are 
interested  in  social  problems,  and  entitled  to  form  opinions  of  their  own  with 
regard  to  all  important  public  questions.  The  first  chapter  defines  the  creed  of 
socialism  and  traces  its  historic  rise.  Then  come  discussions  of  the  labor-cost 
theory  of  value;  the  iron  law  of  wages;  surplus  value ;  the  use  of  machinery 
and  its  effect  upon  skilled  labor;  panics,  strikes,  and  industrial  crises;  the 
•truggle  of  mass  with  class ;  and  the  social  revolution  which  has  been  threat- 
ened. In  the  opinion  of  the  author  socialism  is  more  Utopian  tlutn  scientific,  it 
is  a  religion,  a  faith,  and  not  a  science,  and  thus  it  is  calculated  to  divert  society 
from  its  efforts  to  secure  a  gradual  tmprovement  of  present  conditions  to  the 
dangerous  pursuit  of  an  intangible  and  impracticable  ideal.  The  book  is  a 
thoughtful,  earnest,  calm  attempt  to  set  forth  the  principles  of  orthodox  social- 
ism to  the  end  that  disciples  of  Marx  and  readers  of  "  Capital "  may  have 
somewhat  clearer  notions,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  conditions  as  they  are 
to  day,  of  the  faith  in  which  they  believe.  It  is  an  invigorating  work,  strong 
with  the  meat  of  deep  thought  and  rich  with  honest  convictions.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co. 
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A  Talk  with  Girls  AI>ottt  Tliemselves  and  a  Talk  with  Boys  About 
Themselves,  bj  Edward  Bruce  Kirk,  and  The  Wonder  of  Life,  bj  Mary 
Tudor  Pole,  are  brief,  sensible  conversations  bj  a  well  qualified  teacher  on 
much-avoided  sex  questions.  The  books  are  bound  in  paper  covers,  and  sold 
by  the  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  New  York  Citj,  at  50  cents  net  for  the  first  two 
and  35  cents  for  the  third. 

A  Song  Garden  for  Children.  A  collection  of  children's  songs,  adapted 
from  the  French  and  German.  By  Harry  Graham  and  Rosa  Newmarch ;  the 
music  edited  and  arranged  by  Norman  0*Neill.  Germany  and  France  are  ex- 
tremely rich  in  children's  songs.  It  is  well  that  English-speaking  children 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  best  of  these.  Many  of  the  songs  in 
this  volume  are  very  ancient ;  the  fact  that  they  have  survived  through  many 
generations  guarantees  their  quality.  The  words  have  been  translated  into 
appropriate  English  verse,  and  the  music  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the 
real  thing  in  this  line.    London :  Edward  Arnold.    Two  shillings  sixpence  net. 

The  Third  School  Year.  By  Ellen  Reif.  A  course  of  study  with  detailed 
description  of  lesson  material,  arranged  by  months,  and  correlated  for  use  in 
the  third  school  year,  is  presented  in  this  little  volume  by  an  experienced 
teacher.  It  belongs  to  a  series  of  books  edited  by  Theodore  B.  Noss,  Ph.D. 
The  book  makes  the  effort  to  select  and  group  various  lines  of  subject-matter, 
•o  that  the  child  in  passing  from  one  grade  to  another  will  not  feel  that  he  is 
making  a  break.  It  will  prove  suggestive  to  teachers  and  helpful  to  the  pupils* 
It  is  founded  on  a  sound  pedagogical  idea.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  five  books 
published  by  A.  Flanagan  Company  at  60  cents  each,  or  the  set  of  five  for  $2.50. 

Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  Mental  Development,  a  study  in 
social  psychology.  By  James  Mark  Baldwin.  This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a 
work  which  has  established  the  reputation  of  its  author  and  proved  a  most 
acceptable  addition  to  the  thoughtful  books  on  psychology  and  ethics,  so  large 
a  number  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  past  five  years.  The  work  was 
'*  crowned  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  royal  academy  of  Denmark."  The  author 
says  that  his  volume  Is  a  continuation  of  his  psychological  studies  begun  in  his 
**  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race."  It  is,  however,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  former  book  except  so  far  as  the  matter  contained  in  it  leads  to 
an  occasional  reference  to  the  earlier  volume.  It  is  suggested  that  it  can  be 
used  in  universities  in  connection  with  courses  in  psychology,  ethics  and  social 
science.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  sociology  are  clearly  stated.  In  this  edition 
there  is  a  careful  revision  of  the  previous  editions,  with  the  addition  of  some 
literary  references  and  notes.  The  book  is  brought  out  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  in  substantial  and  attractive  binding.    Price,  $2.60  net. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  the  New  York  State  Education  Department 
ot  Bulletin  No.  zo8,  the  same  being  a  Digest  of  Governors'  Messages  from  Oc- 
tober I,  1905,  to  October  i,  1906  .  Edited  by  Robert  H.  Whitten,  Sociology 
Librarian.  These  messages  relate  to  law,  finance,  public  order,  public  health 
and  safety,  commerce  and  industry,  banking,  insurance,  agriculture,  labor, 
charities,  education,  etc.,  etc. ;  Year  Book  of  Legislation,  Vol.  VII,  1905,  from 
the  same  source;  the  Rhode  Island  School  Reports  for  1905,  printed  at  Provi- 
dence, by  E.  L.  Freeman  Co.,  state  printers.    This  volume  is  especially  valu- 
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able  because  of  the  excellent  portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island  from  1875  to  1905;  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  Bulletin  No.  3,  1906,  State  School  Systems* 
Legislation  and  Judicial  Decisions  Relating  to  Public  Education,  bjr  Edward  C. 
Elliott;  a  pamphlet  by  FranlL  Arthur  Scott,  A.B.,  First  Assistant  at  the  Gram- 
mar School  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  bearing  the  title,  A  Study  in  Departmental 
Organization  and  Management;  Conditions  and  Needs  of  Iowa  Rural  Schools, 
by  John  F.  Riggs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  A  Four  Years*  Course 
in  German  for  Secondary  Schools,  published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Teachers  of  German;  A  Brief  Outline  of  My  Geography 
Lessons,  a  blank  book  with  suitable  page  headings,  published  by  Hinds,  Noble 
&  Eldredge;  Vol.  IV,  No.  i,  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Studies,  by  Francis 
Ramaley,  containing  four  studies :  first,  the  Epigram  and  its  Greatest  Master* 
Martial;  second,  a  New  Master  of  English  Prose  and  Some  Theories  of  Value; 
third,  Shakespeare  and  Psychognosis,  this  essay  being  a  study  of  the  major 
characters  of  The  Tempest;  fourth.  The  Mathemetics  of  Life  Insurance;  Ger- 
man Views  of  American  Education,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Industrial 
Development*  by  William  N.  Hailmann,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. ;  Retirement  Fund  for  Teachers,  a  volume  of  addresses 
delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association,  in  1906;  Old  South 
Leaflets,  Nos.  164,  165  and  174,  being  respectively  the  Body  of  Liberties,  The 
Law  of  Nature  in  Government  and  The  Discovery  of  Pike's  Peak.  A  Manual 
of  Common  American  and  European  Insects,  and  A  Manual  of  Common  But- 
terflies and  Moths,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  William  Beutenmttlier, 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Entomology,  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City ;  Wisconsin  Arbor  Day  Annual,  compiled  by  Maud 
Barnett  and  C.  P.  Cary,  State  Superintendent,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Report  upon 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, — the  Reformatory  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls* 
for  the  Feeble  Minded,  and  County  Truant  Schools,  by  John  T.  Prince,  Agent 
of  State  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts;  Educational  Agriculture,  by  W. 
R.  Hart,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  Nebraska  State  Normal 
School,  at  Peru,  Neb. ;  The  Gilman  Renewable  Copy  Book,  a  writing  book 
with  distinctive  'features,  especially  valuable  for  economy,  published  by 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. ;  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of 
Ontario,  for  the  years  1903  and  1905;  Catalogues  of  Massachusetts  Institute  pf 
Technology;  Watertown,  Mass.,  Public  Schools;  Springfield,  Mass.,  Public 
Schools;  the  City  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Public  Schools;  Calendar  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Michigan ;  and  last  but  not  least,  two  large  volumes  containing  the 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1904.  These  Reports  are  as  in- 
clusive and  valuable  as  usual,  the  series  making  a  magnificent  volume  of  educa- 
tional reference,  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  at  Washington* 
D.C. 

Periodical  Notes 

*'  Modem  Masters  of  Music"  by  LAwrence  Gilman  is  an  attractive  illustrated  feature  of  Evtry^ 
body*s  for  May.— Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  schools  should  read 
Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice's  article  in  the  current  Forum  on  **  Our  Most  Abused  Sense-— the  Sense  of 
Hearing/'^An  interesting  feature  of  The  Dtsigner  is  "  The  Mothers'  Advisory  Club  **  which  is 
full  of  practical  hints  for  mothers. — "Emerson,  the  Anarchist "  is  the  startling  title  of  an  article 
by  Bolton  Hall  in  Tkt  Arena  for  April.— Two  articles  in  The  World^s  Work  for  May  will  par. 
ticularly  interest  educators,  viz.,  *'  A  College  Professor's  Confessions,"  by  H.  W.  Kolfe,  and 
**  Solving  Life's  Mystery,"  by  Edgar  Allen  Forbes. 


the  EVERY  CHILD 
SHOULD  KNOW  Books 

V^  Messrs.    DOUBLEDAY,   PAGE 
^  &  COMPANY  have  been  successful  in 
mblishing  a  series  of  books  for  children  which 
'  e  met  with  decided  favor  upon  careful  exam- 

ion   on   the   part   of  discriminating  parents, 
:hei^  and  librarians. 

OEMS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW,  edited  by 
<«•'      maiy  E.  Biut.    Th«  excellence  o(  this  delightful  Mlectkm  o(  poenu 
ii  due  quite  as  much  to  Miu  Burt's  experience  as  a  teacher  in  Chicago  as  to  her 
literary  feeling.    The  book  has  received  praise  from  educators  all  over  the  country. 
q  MYTHS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW  ' 

q  FAIRY  TALES  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW 
q  HEROES  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD 
KNOW. 

qLEGENDS  EVERY  CHILD 
SHOULD  KNOW. 
q  All  edited  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
contain  those  tales  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  no  child's  education  can  be  said  to 
be  complete. 

q  BIRDS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD 
KNOW,  by  Wro.  T.  Fmley  and  edited  by 
Neltje  Blanchan,  author  of  "Bird  Neigb- 
bors,"  etc  TTiis  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  the  series. 

^  FEATURES  that  recommend  the  series  especially  are  the  MODER- 
ATE PRICE  (90  cts.  net,  postage  1 0  cts.)  at  which  they  are  sold  and 
the  uniformly  ATTRACTIVE  BINDING  and  DECORATIONS. 
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Macmillan's  Commercial  Series 


Edited  by  CHBB5MAN  A.  HBRRICK,  Director  of 
School  of  Commerce,  PfalUulelplila  Central  tllgb 
School.    Each  volume,.  12mo,  Cloth 

This  series  is  prepared  in  the  belief  that  disciplinary  education  can  best 
be  secured  through  the  use  of  subject-matter  of  practical  worth.  The  plan 
and  its  execution  are  the  work  of  experienced  teachers.  The  books  are 
written  by  specialists,  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  editor.  - 


The  Heaoing  and  Practice  of 
Cofflfflercial  Edocation 

By  the  editor,    zv-l-378  pages. 
$1.85  net 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  the 
present  status  of  commercial  education 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
and  to  harmonize  contentions  as  to  the 
value  of  commercial  education  in  the  high 
schools. 


The  fieosraphy  of  Cofflmerce 

By  SPENCER  TROTTER,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology  in 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania, 
zzvi-f  4x0  pages.    $z.io  net. 

This  book  fully  meets  the  requirements 
of  commercial  schools  and  secondary 
schools— in  brief,  of  all  institutions  which 
train  pupils  for  business  life.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  relation  between  physiog- 
raphy and  commercial  activities.  Trade 
relations  of  other  countries  with  the 
United  States  receive  special  attention. 
The  working  equipment  is  complete. 


Cofflfflercial  Corresiroiidence 
and  Postal  Infonnatioa 

By  CARL  LEWIS  ALTMAIBR, 
Drezel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
•ylvania.    ziv-f-304  pages.    60  cts.  net. 

Intended  both  for  school  and  oiBce  iise- 
A  working  manual  of  instruction  and 
practice  in  letter  writing,  supplemented 
by  a  detailed  account  of  postal  arrange- 
ments and  by  various  illustrations  and 
maps. 


Comprehensiye  Book* 
Keeping :  A  First  Book 

By  ARTEMAS  M.  BOOLE,  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  8vo, 
Cloth,  xviii-f  142  pages.    90  cts.  net. 

This  book  is  intended  to  ground  the 
student  in  the  general  principles  and 
processes  of  accounts  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  simpler  forms  used  in  commer- 
cial bookkeeping.  The  book  is  compre- 
hensive and  definite,  and  at  the  same 
time  flexible  and  adaptable. 
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The  College  Qraduate  in  Trade  and  Industry 

PROFESSOR  HARLOW  S.   PERSON,  DIRECTOR   AMOS  TUCK   SCHOOL, 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

jHILE  it  18  impossible  to  determine  definitely 
whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  college  gradu- 
ates to  all  other  young  men  who  enter  business 
life  is  increasing,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
proportion  of  college  graduates  who  enter  business 
life  to  all  other  college  graduates  is  increasing. 
It  has  not  been  very  long  since  the  law  claimed 
the  largest  number  of  college  men ;  before  that 
it  was  the  church ;  now,  however,  it  is  business.  According 
to  the  Supplement  to  the  General  Catalogue  of  Dartmouth 
College,  published  in  1906,  the  following  were  the  percent- 
ages of  graduates  of  that  college  entering  upon  different 
professions : — 

Other* 
16 
10 

14 
36 

The  class  **  Others"  consists  chiefly  of  those  entering  busi- 
ness life.  For  the  class  of  1906  those  entering  business  are 
classified  separately,  and  constitute  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
class.  A  similar  story  is  told  by  the  records  of  other  insti- 
tutions. 


ClergymcD 

Lawyers       ] 

Physicians 

Teachers 

First  35  years    . 

•        • 

40 

35 

7 

Z3 

First  50  jears    . 

•        • 

30 

36 

xo 

H 

Second  50  years 

•        • 

31 

32 

13 

3Z 

30  jears,  closing 

with  1900 

8 

22 

ZZ 

23 
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To  determine  why  this  change  has  taken  place  is  a  difficult 
matter.  The  data  is  in  a  form  entirely  too  vague  for  scientific 
analysis.  However,  an  analysis,  if  it  were  possible,  would 
probably  confirm  our  empirical  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  change.  The  ministry,  the  law,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine— ^these,  it  was  long  ago  perceived,  required  as  a  foundation 
of  success  a  certain  culture  or  a  certain  scientific  knowledge 
not  required  by  business.  Business  was  a  matter  of  trading, 
the  professions  a  matter  of  culture  or  of  scientific  skill ;  trading 
was  the  expression  of  an  inborn  ability  alone,  preaching  or 
pleading  or  surgery  the  expression  of  acquired  knowledge 
and  skill.  An  education  was  necessary,  therefore^  for  pro- 
fessional life,  but  not  for  business  life.  Business  was  not  a 
profession. 

Thus  we  reasoned  a  generation  ago.  Since  then  three  rev- 
olutions have  occurred  to  change  the  facts,  and  to  compel  us 
to  change  our  conclusions.  One  of  these  revolutions  was 
within  the  field  of  education,  another  within  the  field  of  social 
life,  and  the  third  within  the  field  of  industry.  Probably  these 
are  but  dififerent  aspects  of  one  revolution.  Even  if  that  be  so, 
their  importance  warrants  separate  consideration. 

Within  the  field  of  education  the  revolution  has  been  one  of 
liberalization, — a  broadening  of  the  curriculum,  the  adoption  of 
new  methods  of  investigation,  new  methods  of  instruction,  and 
a  granting  of  greater  liberty  of  election  to  the  student.  Science 
.and  history  and  economics  are  no  longer  merely  incidental 
subjects  of  instruction  for  a  professor  of  theology ;  experiment 
has  been  added  to  the  routine  study  of  texts,  as  has  the  formal 
requirement  of  independent  reading ;  the  student  is  no  longer 
bound  to  an  inflexible,  predetermined  course  of  study.  While 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  all  these  changes  have  resulted 
in  unmixed  good,  there  is  no  question  but  that  college  educa- 
tion has  been  made  more  attractive  to  the  young  man.  It 
has  been  made  more  attractive  not  only  to  a  greater  number 
of  young  men,  but  also  to  young  men  representing  a  wider 
range  of  interests.  Young  men  destined  for  business  careers, 
for  example,  who  formerly  were  repulsed  rath^  than  attracted 
by  the  '*  classical"  college  course,  find  attraction  in  the  more 
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liberal  course.  The  attraction  may  not  be  because  of  a  better 
opinion  of  the  college  course  as  a  preparation  for  business — ^it 
probably  is  not — but  that  is  not  our  point ;  our  point  is  the  bare 
fact  that  for  some  reason  a  larger  number  of  young  men  than 
formerly,  and  among  them  young  men  destined  to  enter  busi- 
ness careers,  are  attracted  by  the  college.  Why  they  are 
attracted  involves  further  a  consideration  of  the  revolution  in 
social  life. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  United  States,  which  have  yielded 
their  income  at  an  accelerating  rate,  have  made  possible  a 
constantly  rising  standard  of  living  in  all  classes.  As  it  is 
oftentimes  put,  the  former  luxuries  of  a  class  become  its  neces- 
sities, and  the  luxuries  of  earlier  times  have  been  replaced  by 
new  ones  to  which  it  formerly  never  aspired.  This  higher 
standard  of  living  has  manifested  itself  not  only  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  new  material  things,  but  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  new 
intangible  things,  new  ideals.  One  of  these  ideals,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  only  the  wealthier  class,  but  which  is 
becoming  the  property  of  the  so-called  great  middle  class,  is  the 
higher  education  of  sons.  On  the  part  of  some  parents  the 
higher  education  of  sons  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more 
efficient  in  life  work ;  on  the  part  of  some  sons  the  desire  for  such 
an  education  arises  out  of  the  desire  to  become  more  efficient ; 
for  the  majority  of  parents  and  sons,  however,  the  higher  edu- 
cation is  but  one  manifestation  of  pride  in  the  social  status  of 
the  family  and  in  the  ability  to  raise  that  status.  The  parent 
wants  his  son  to  enjoy  the  status  given  by  an  education  he 
himself  did  not  have ;  the  son  demands  of  his  parent  the  en- 
•dowment  of  a  status  that  many  of  his  fellows  are  to  have.  The 
result  is  that  the  son  is  sent  to  college.  If  not  sent  by  the 
parents,  he  may  go  on  his  own  responsibility,  so  powerful  is 
the  esprit  which  he  has  acquired  in  earlier  school  associations. 
Our  point  is  that  the  impulse  is  more  social  than  utilitarian ; 
both  parents  and  son  will  usually  deny  that  the  latter,  if  busi- 
ness is  to  be  his  career,  will  become  thereby  a  more  successful 
man . 

The  increase,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  college  graduates 
destined'for  business  careers  is  not  due  primarily  to  the  desire 
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for  greater  efficiency  in  business  life,  but  to  the  facts  that  the 
college  is  no  longer  unattractive  to  young  men  not  destined  for 
the  professions,  and  that  it  is  a  ladder  to  social  advancement. 
But  both  parents  and  sons  have  builded  better  than  they  knew, 
for,  with  a  significance  unobserved  by  both  of  them,  the  condi- 
tions and  methods  of  business  have  gradually  so  changed  that 
an  education  sought  for  social  reasons  has  proved  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  business  life.  This  leads  to  a  consideration 
of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  within  the  field  of 
business. 

This  revolution  has  presented  a  number  of  phases,  to  only  the 
most  salient  of  which  need  attention  be  directed.  These  have 
been  manifested  particularly  within  the  field  of  manufacturing 
and  commerce,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  within  the  field 
of  retailing.  In  the  first  place,  the  average  size  of  the  business 
plant  has  increased,  and  with  increase  in  size  has  come  a 
greater  complexity  in  business  organization.  This  complexity 
has  shown  itself  in  the  relations  of  one  business  with  another, 
in  what  one  author  has  termed  the  *<  concatenation  of  industrial 
processes,"  and  it  has  shown  itself  within  a  given  business  in 
the  greater  complexity  of  organization, — ^in  the  divisions  into 
departments,  and  so  on.  Another  phase  of  this  revolution  is 
the  widening  of  markets,  with  improved  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation and  communication,  and  the  resultant  wider  and  closer 
competition  and  narrower  profits.  This  has  introduced  entirely 
new  problems  into  business, — problems  of  economy.  A  waste 
that  in  a  generation  of  large  profits  was  negligible  is  now 
possibly  fatal  if  permitted  to  continue.  The  failure  to  seize 
upon  new  and  more  economical  processes  may  be  equally 
fatal.  This  revolution  in  industry  may  be  looked  at  from  and 
other  point  of  view.  Formerly  the  chief  problems  of  business 
required  great  force  in  the  individual ;  not  the  steady  applica- 
tion of  a  refined  force,  but  the  ofttimes  sudden  and  over- 
whelming application  of  sheer  brute  force :  the  building  of  a 
railroad  across  unsettled  plains  or  over  mountain  ranges ;  the 
appropriation  and  stripping  of  great  forests ;  the  dash  into  new, 
unexploited  and  relatively  isolated  markets  to  reap  the  large 
profits  of  the  business  pioneer ;  the  vision  to  see  opportunities. 
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and  the  nerve  and  energy  to  dare  to  seize  them.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  origins  of  most  of  the  great  fortunes  of  to-day  will 
show  that  they  are  founded  on  the  sudden,  forceful  seizure  of 
big  opportunities,  rather  than  on  the  constant,  skillful  applica- 
tion of  more  refined  business  force.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  same  characteristics  are  true  of  some  of  the  businesses  of 
to-day,  especially  within  the  field  of  **high  finance,'^  the  chief 
characteristic  of  modern  business  is  the  effective  organization 
and  smooth  running  of  industrial  machines.  The  manufac- 
turing or  trading  concern  of  to-day  is  a  complex  machine,  with 
sensitive  and  finely  adjusted  parts.  The  problem  of  successful 
management  is  the  problem  of  improving  the  parts  of  the 
machine,  keeping  them  finely  adjusted,  constantly  running, 
and  in  other  ways  of  securing  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

These  revolutions  in  the  realms  of  education,  society  and 
business  have  been  in  process  at  the  same  time.  Fortunately 
for  business,  as  it  has  changed  so  as  to  demand  new  qualifica- 
tions of  young  men  entering  it,  these  qualifications  have  been 
brought  out  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  an  increasing  number  of 
young  men  destined  for  business  careers  the  influence  of  the 
college. 

Does  college  life  and  training  bring  out  in  a  special  way  the 
qualifications  required  of  the  young  man  entering  business 
to-day?  What  are  these  qualifications?  These  questions  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

As  has  been  suggested  by  the  analysis  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  business  methods,  the  qualifications  required 
of  the  young  man  entering  business  to-day  are  moral  qualities 
like  integrity ;  the  capacity  for  intense  application  and  for  taking 
pains ;  the  capacity  for  perceiving  relationships  and  for  distin- 
guishing the  important  from  the  unimportant ;  the  capacity  for 
devising  or  perceiving  and  seizing  upon  new  methods ;  the 
capacity  for  systematizing  and  organizing ;  and  finally  a  greater 
technical  knowledge  of  industrial  processes.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  not  mutually  exclusive ;  neither  do  they  exhaust 
the  list  of  qualifications  demanded  by  the  regime  of  new 
business  methods,  but  they  are  comprehensive  enough  for  our 
purpose. 
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Whether  college  training  and  college  life  tend  to  develop 
these  qualifications  in  an  especial  way  is  a  subject  which  has 
given  rise  to  various,  and  in  many  instances  contradictory »  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  Only  the  other  day  the  manager  of  a 
large  business  informed  us  that  he  preferred  to  employ  college 
men ;  only  yesterday,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  Boston 
newspaper,  the  opinion  was  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  a  certain  industry  that  in  that  business  the  man 
trained  *'on  the  road"  won  out  in  his  competition  with  the 
college  man  for  supierior  positions.  It  is  impossible  to  martial 
the  facts  and  test  opinions  in  the  light  of  them,  for  the  facts 
have  not  been  collected.  No  census  of  opinion  has  been  taken. 
For  the  present,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  must 
content  themselves  with  patient  observation  and  inquiry,  and 
must  draw  their  own  conclusions.  The  views  expressed  in  this 
article  are  the  result  of  our  own  observations  and  inquiries. 

Viewing  the  subject  broadly ,'the  relative  success  of  the  col- 
lege man  in  business,  as  of  all  other  men,  depends  primarily 
upon  the  type  of  man,  and  secondarily  upon  the  nature  of  the 
business  in  which  he  takes  up  service.  College  men,  like  all 
other  men,  fall  into  two  primary  groups  when  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  temperament :  those  of  motor  temperament, 
who  possess  initiative  and  impress  themselves  upon  others,  and 
those  of  sensory  temperament,  who  relatively  lack  initiative. 
Those  of  the  latter  class  who  enter  business  service  are,  on  the 
fundamental  ground  of  temperament,  less  likely  to  succeed  in 
business  than  the  non-college  man  who  possesses  abundant  initi- 
ative. Again,  of  those  college  men  of  the  motor  type,  some 
have  their  energy  diverted  under  the  influence  of  college  life 
and  training  into  channels  which,  although  the  energy  be  undi- 
minished, make  it  less  applicable  to  business  life.  For  these 
men  to  apply  themselves  to  business  affairs  is  a  misapplication 
of  talent.  Finally,  some  college  men,  naturally  of  no  little  ini- 
tiative and  energy,  have  had  their  way  so  smoothed  for  them 
by  indulgent  parents  of  financial  means,  and  have  had  aroused 
in  them  by  dilettante  instructors  and  associates  such  false  ideals 
of  life,  that  they  become  useless  for  business  or  for  any  other 
active  life.     Some  individuals  of  all  of  these  classes  of  men,  by 
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* 
one  influence  or  another,  enter  business  service,  and,  of  course, 

make  but  poor  showing  in  competition  with  energetic,  naturally 
bright  and  ambitious  non-college  men.  In  many,  instances  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  employers  with  college  men,  we 
have  found  that  conclusions  have  been  drawn  on  the  basis  of 
experience  with  but  one  college  man,  and  he,  unfortunately, 
of  one  of  these  types  that  seldom  succeeds  in  business.  Hap- 
pily, these  types  of  college  men  constitute  a  minority. 

But  the  success  of  a  college  man  relative  to  a  non-college 
man  will  depend  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  business  which  he 
enters.  Some  services  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  cer- 
tain natural  abilities,  and  do  not  require  for  their  successful 
performance  such  additional  abilities  as  may  be  developed  by 
college  training  and  life.  The  particular  personality  and  trad- 
ing instinct  that  makes,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  suc- 
cessful retail  or  wholesale  salesman  is  not  peculiar  to  the  college 
man.  Yet  in  some  lines  of  salesmanship,  as  of  bonds,  the 
average  college  man  is  more  successful  than  the  average  non- 
college  man.  The  additional  abilities  given  by  college  life  and 
training  are  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  his  wares  and 
a  better  adaptability  in  personal  intercourse  to  the  individuals 
who  constitute  this  particular  market.  In  the  lower  routine 
functions  of  a  great  manufacturing  institution  the  non-college 
man  is  perhaps  as  efficient  as  the  college  man;  the  abilities 
called  into  exercise  are  possessed  by  one  as  well  as  the  other ; 
but — and  this  is  the  reason  why  many  concerns  send  their  agents 
to  colleges  toward  the  end  of  the  academic  year  in  search  of 
prospective  graduates — the  college  man  on  the  whole  develops 
more  rapidly  than  his  non-college  competitor,  and  may  be  ad- 
vanced earlier  in  his  career  to  superior  and  more  responsible 
positions.  It  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  nature  of  the  business 
service  whether  college  training  is  of  advantage  to  the  individual. 
In  those  businesses  which  have  developed,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, in  size,  in  complexity,  and  in  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
problems  which  they  present,  the  abilities  developed  by  college 
training  will  prove  of  advantage.  In  the  many  businesses 
which  have  not  so  developed  the  advantage  may  be  little  or 
nothing.  But  the  latter  group  of  businesses  is  not  the  one 
which  offers  big  prizes  to  ambitious  young  men. 
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The  group  which  does,  offer  prizes  to  ambitious  young  men 
is  the  group  whose  businesses  have  so  developed  in  the  com- 
plexity of  organization  and  of  problems  as  to  demand  of  those 
young  men  entering  their  services  broadness  of  view,  the  capac- 
ity for  perceiving  relationships,  of  distinguishing  the  important 
from  the  unimportant,  and  other  capacities  referred  to  in  an 
earlier  paragraph.  The  young  man  entering  the  lower  posi- 
tions of  these  businesses  to-day  has  before  him  a  much  more 
diflScult  hill  to  climb  than  the  young  man  who  entered  them 
when  the  organization  was  limited  and  less  complex.  Then 
the  young  man  could  look  out  from  his  particular  position' 
upon  the  business  as  a  whole  and  observe  the  working  of  parts 
and  their  relationship ;  then  he  could  be  easily  transferred  from 
one  position  to  another  as  a  general  utility  man ;  he  could  grow 
by  equal  paces  with  the  business.  That  is  the  story  of  many 
of  those  business  men  who,  looking  back  on  their  own  careers, 
advise  the  young  man  of  to-day  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  college 
education  and  to  get  into  business  service  at  once.  But  they 
fail  to  realize  th^  revolution  which  has  taken  place.  To-day 
the  young  man  is  set  to  the  performance  of  a  routine  function 
in  a  specialized  department ;  he  is  but  a  cog  in  a  great  machine ; 
he  cannot  get  that  outlook  upon  the  business  as  a  whole  which 
will  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  his  duties  to  the 
whole;  he  cannot  be  transferred  from  department  to  depart- 
ment, for  the  day  of  the  general  utility  man  is  past ;  he  cannot 
grow  with  the  business,  for  the  business  is  already  gigantic. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  self-development  as  will  com- 
pel promotion  are  great.  What  the  young  man  of  to-day  needs 
when  he  enters  the  service  of  such  an  institution  is  the  capacity 
for  finding  hidden  facts ;  for  perceiving  hidden  relationships  and 
for  accurately  reasoning  out  their  significance. 

This  capacity  college  training  and  college  life  help  to  de- 
velop. College  life  tends  to  develop  other  capacities  not  less 
useful ;  especially,  because  that  life  is  cosmopolitan,  the  ability 
to  adjust  one's  self  as  occasion  demands  to  individuals  of  differ- 
ent moods ;  but  it  also  develops  the  ability  to  think  quickly. 
The  ability  to  think  quickly  is  the  result  of  the  compact  of 
young  thought  upon  young  thought,  of  fresh  thought  upon 
fresh  thought,  of  hot  thought  upon  hot  thought.     But  whatever 
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the  contribution  of  college  life  to  the  development  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  to  one  who  would  succeed  under  modem  busi- 
ness conditions » it  is  the  college  class  room  which  contributes 
most.  The  class  room  contributes  by  the  discipline  it  imposes 
and  by  the  information  it  imparts. 

That  the  college  class  room  develops  the  capacity  to  find 
facts,  to  weigh  and  give  value  to  facts,  and  to  arrive  at  fairly 
accurate  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  facts,  will  be 
denied  only  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  college  student. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
than  that  it  exerts  this  influence.  One  of  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  under  classman  and  the  upper  classman  is 
the  difference  in  respect  to  this  capacity.  On  the  one  hand 
is  the  under  classman,  who  attempts  ^*  to  learn"  with  equal  in- 
tensity every  fact  in  the  instructor's  assignment,  who  reports 
them  to  the  instructor  as  of  equal  value,  who  sees  in  them  little 
beyond  the  bare  facts  themselves;  on  the  other  hand  is  the 
upper  classman,  who  goes  at  facts  with  an  intensity  relative  to 
their  respective  importance,  who  considers  it  *^  bluffing  the 
instructor "  to  present  in  the  class  room  facts  irrelevant  to  the 
point  at  issue,  who  sees  some  principle  behind  the  bare  facts  he 
has  studied.  It  is  the  difference  in  capacity  in  this  respect, 
brought  about  by  the  discipline  of  college  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, which  makes  it  possible  for  the  upper  classman  to  receive 
with  equanimity  an  assignment  of  forty  or  fifly  pages  for 
a  lesson  when  the  under  classman  is  appalled  at  an  assignment 
of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pages.  The  capacity  required  of  a  young 
man  entering  business  service  is  not  dififerent  in  nature  and 
quality  from  this  capacity  developed  in  the  class  room ;  busi- 
ness requires  merely  a  different  application  of  it. 

That  the  college  contributes  to  the  development  of  business 
^efficiency  by  the  information  it  imparts  is  no  less  indisputable 
than  that  it  contributes  by  its  discipline.  This  is  denied  princi- 
pally by  those  who  know  the  college  only  through  acquaint- 
ance with  the  older,  narrower  curriculum.  While  admitting 
that  the  earlier,  exclusively  classical  curriculum  was  valuable 
on  account  of  its  discipline,  it  is  asserted  that  it  had  to  do  with 
subject-matter  wholly  unrelated  to  business.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  consider  that  opinion,  for  the  college  curriculum  has 
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become  so  widened  that  the  criticism  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  great  development  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
courses  in  science,  in  theoretical  and  applied  economics,  and 
more  recently  of  specific  courses  in  business  administration,  and 
so  on,  has  set  such  opinion  completely  to  one  side.  In  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  it  is  possible  now  for  the  stu- 
dent to  devote  nearly  one  third  of  the  college  period  to  courses 
the  subject-matter  of  which  consists  of  facts  and  principles  re- 
lating to  industry.  That  is  as  great  specialization  as  is  war- 
ranted, even  from  the  point  of  view  of  business  efficiency. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  discipline  and  of  the 
information  imparted  by  college  training  that  many  business 
men  have  come  to  the  view  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  large  industrial  corporation :  ^*I  have  come 
to  prefer  men  who  have  worked  their  way  through  college ; " 
who  have  worked  their  way,  because  that  is  a  partial  guarantee 
that  the  men  are  of  the  right  temperament;  who  have  re- 
ceived a  college  training,  because,  on  the  average,  such  men 
show  a  greater  intelligence,  a  greater  capacity  for  earning  pro- 
motion than  the  non-college  man.  The  following  tables  seem 
to  support  this  view.  One  table  is  the  result  of  an  investigation 
of  the  training  and  promotion  in  terms  pf  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees of  several  machinery  manufacturing  firms,  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Dodge,  formerly  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  The  other  is  a  study  of  training  and 
promotion  in  terms  of  wages  of  the  employees  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  manufacturing  and  mercantile  institutions, 
by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Hapgood,  and  published  in  System  of  De- 
cember, 1904.  Private  investigations  of  our  own  support  the 
conclusions  which  must  be  drawn  from  these  tables.  The  fig- 
ures represent  ages  and  average  wage  per  week  at  a  given  age. 


MR. 

dodge's 

TABLE 

Age 

Unskilled  Labor 

Shop.Trained  Labor 

TradcSchool- 
Trained  Labor 

Technical^chool. 
Trained  Labor 

16 

$3  00 

$3  00 

$3  00 

18 

4  00 

6  00 

9  00 

20 

7  50 

9  00 

14  00 

22 

xo  00 

13  50 

17  00 

13  00 

24 

10  20 

15  80 

18  00 

18  00 

28 

10  20 

15  80 

22  00 

36  00 
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MR.  HAPGOOD'S   TABLE 

Age  Non-College.Trained  Labor     College-Trained  Labor 
l8  $3  OO 

20  7  00 

22  10  80  $9  00 

24  13  So  16  00 

28  ,  15  00  24  00 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  the  existing  business 
regime,  of  young  men  endowed  with  a  natural  capacity  for 
business,  those  who  are  college  trained  advance  more  rapidly 
to  positions  of  responsibility  than,  those  who  begin  their  business 
apprenticeship  immediately  upon  leaving  the  high  school. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  see  this  eflBciency  in  college 
training,  do  we  need  the  addition  of  special  courses  of  higher 
commercial  education  of  which  the  past  decade  has  witnessed 
the  rapid  development? 

The  development  of  the  school  of  higher  commercial  educa- 
tion is  not  a  protest  against  the  efficiency  of  college  training  for 
the  young  men  destined  to  enter  upon  a  business  career ;  it  is  a 
protest,  if  it  be  a  protest  at  all,  against  the  sufficiency  of  the 
college  course  for  that  purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  the 
observation  of  the  value  of  college  training  for  the  prospective 
business  man.  If  a  general  or  slightly  specialized  college 
course  increases  the  capacity  of  its  students  for  business  serv- 
ices, will  not  a  more  specialized  course  of  training,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  specialized  nature,  preserves  the  disciplinary 
influences  of  the  general  course,  prove  still  more  effective? 
Some  ten  years  ago,  in  response  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  some 
educators  and  of  some  business  men  that  such  special  courses 
were  essential  to  the  proper  training  of  young  men  for  business 
careers,  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges  established 
courses  of  this  nature. 

These  courses  of  higher  commercial  education  present  vari- 
ous forms  of  organization,  especially  as  regards  their  relation 
to  the  general  college  course.  Two  types  have  developed. 
One  type,  consisting  of  all  the  institutions  but  one,  has  added 
to  the  college  undergraduate  curriculum  certain  courses  deal- 
ing with  industrial  conditions  and  methods.  The  commercial 
course,  considered  as  a  whole  in  these  institutions,  consists  of 
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the  general  college  course,  with  specialization  in  economic  and 
commercial  courses.  The  commercial  course  may  or  may  not, 
usually  does  not,  represent  a  separate  school.  Some  of  these 
institutions  introduce  the  particular  commercial  courses  into  all 
four  years  of  the  undergraduate  course,  some  into  the  last  three 
years,  some  into  the  last  two  only.  In  all  the  institutions  or- 
ganized on  this  general  plan,  the  ideal  of  giving  a  cultural 
education  remains  dominant ;  and  the  ideal  of  promoting  indus- 
trial efficiency  secondary.  The  other  type  is  represented  by 
one  institution  which  is  organized  on  a  different  plan,  with  a 
different  ideal.  It  presents  all  its  strictly  commercial  courses 
in  a  compact  mass  in  the  gfaduate  year.  The  ideal  is  to  leave 
to  the  college  the  function  of  mental  discipline,  and  then  to 
take  the  mentally  disciplined  product  of  the  college  and  con- 
centrate its  energy  on  technical  training  for  business.  Its 
dominant  ideal  is  training  for  industrial  efficiency.  Accepting 
the  work  of  the  college  in  the  matter  of  mental  discipline,  it 
makes  its  chief  function  that  of  training  for  business  as  for  a 
highly  specialized  profession. 

It  is  our  belief  that  both  of  these  types  of  institutions  of  higher 
commercial  education  will  survive.  That  type  which  repre- 
sents the  undergraduate  college  course  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  business  courses,  will  survive  because  it  is  more 
efficient  for  its  purpose  than  the  college  course  not  so  modified, 
and  because,  not  requiring  as  much  preliminary  training  as  the 
other  type,  it  will  be  accessible  to  a  larger  body  of  men.  That 
type  which  represents  the  professional  or  graduate  idea  will 
survive  because,  although  its  requirements  of  longer  prelim- 
inary training  will  make  it  accessible  to  fewer  men,  it  gives  a 
more  efficient  training.  The  experience  on  which  these  asser- 
tions are  based  is  npt  such  as  to  make  possible  present  statisti- 
cal or  other  proofs ;  our  experience,  however,  seems  to  warrant 
such  positive  assertions. 

The  present  industrial  regime,  with  its  complex  and  delicate 
organization  of  business  institutions  in  their  relations  with  one 
another ;  with  large  institutions  involving  complex  and  delicate 
internal  organization ;  a  regime  in  which  in  every  institution 
problems  of  management  arise  requiring  quick  and  accurate 
solutions,  will  present  an  increasing  demand  for  men  of  the 
quickness  of  mind  and  largeness  of  view  and  wide  knowledge 
of  details  imparted  by  the  training  of  the  college  and  of  the 
institution  of  higher  commercial  education. 


The  College  Woman  Qraduate 

RACHSL   KENT  FITZ,   BOSTON,   MASS.*  > 

this  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  ordinary 
college  woman,  the  woman  who  has  not  entered 
any  of  the  professions ,  who  has  not  in  any  wise 
achieved  distinction;  and  my  excuse,  if  excuse 
be  needed,  for  thus  limiting  my  subject,  is  that  al- 
though obscure,  she  is  by  the  force  of  her  numbers 
and  the  importance'  of  her  work  the  typical  col- 
lege woman  graduate.  The  professional  woman 
graduate,  moreover,  is  not  in  need  of  mention  at  my  hands. 
She  cannot  escape  being  discovered,  analyzed  and  compared, 
for  she  is  too  shining  a  mark ;  and  yet  she  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  She  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  the  college 
woman  graduate  in  any  broad  and  general  sense.  Even  our 
statistics,  however  little  value  they  may  have  because  of  their 
youth,  would  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  professions  at 
the  present  time  are  not  largely  recruited  from  among  the  ranks 
of  college  women. 

The  lists  of  alumnas  from  two  of  our  leading  women's  col- 
legesf,  Smith  and  RadclifFe,  for  example,  one  of  which  has 
graduated  3,000  women,  the  other  800,  show  that  out  of  the 
3,800  women  but  33  have  become  doctors,  7  lawyers  and  2 
ministers.  Twenty-one  have  become  nurses,  50  are  interested 
in  journalistic  or  literary  work,  100  are  engaged  in  philan- 
thropy, 85  are  doing  library  work,  5  are  on  the  stage,  and  2 
are  architects.  Of  the  3,800  graduates,  probably  a  total  of  less 
than  16  per  cent  are  in  the  above  or  similar  professions. 

The  great  majority  of  college  graduates  remains,  therefore, 
to  be  accounted  for.  Of  the  larger  college,  800,  or  27  per  cent, 
are  teachers;  800,  or  27  per  cent,  are  married;  and  900,  or 
30  per  cent,  have  no  occupation,  that  is,  they  are  in  all  proba- 
bility present  or  future  home  makers.  In  the  smaller  college 
350,  or  44  per  cent,  are  teachers;  180,  or  22  per  cent,  are 

*  See  editorial  on  page  645 — JBditar$. 

tThe  following  statistics  are  to  be  regarded  as  onlj  approximately  accurate. 
For  the  statistics  from  Radcliffe  I  am  indebted  to  its  secretary,  Miss  Coes.  The 
statistics  from  Smith  have  been  compiled  from  the  List  of  Graduates  from  I875 
to  1905,  published  by  the  Smith  Alumnae  Association,  1906. 
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married ;  and  150,  or  19  per  cent,  are  technically  unemployed. 
From  one  college  1,700,  or  57  per  cent  of  its  graduates,  are 
thus  seen  to  belong  essentially  to  the  home;  from  the  other, 
330,  or  41  per  cent.  Thus  about  84  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  two  colleges  are  either  home  makers  or  teachers.  As  the 
two  colleges  chosen  are  pre-eminent  for  their  standards  of 
scholarship,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the  college 
woman  graduate  of  to-day  is  in  general  either  a  home  maker  or 
a  teacher.  Many  teachers,  however,  are  but  teachers  in  pass- 
ing, since,  notably  through  marriage,  they  subsequently  become 
home  makers.  The  home,  even  more  than  teaching,  is  there- 
fore seen  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  and  fruition  of  the  life  of  the 
majority  of  college  women. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  college  woman  graduate  is,  broadly 
speaking,  either  a  teacher  or  a  home  maker,  then  I  would  fur- 
ther claim  that  the  two  terms,  while  often  convertible  by 
circumstance,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  primarily  interchange- 
able. Every  woman  by  nature  is  an  instinctive  home  maker. 
All  that  the  world  professes  to  fear  from  college  education 
for  women  in  the  assumption  of  a  mannish  independence,  the 
consciousness  of  superiority  to  less  cultured  men,  the  dedi- 
cation to  pure  learning,  is  usually  nothing  but  a  pose,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  women  themselves  an  exceedingly  patent  pose  at  that. 
If  college  women  would  but  make  an  honest  confession,  the 
fear  that  four  years  of  study  could  change  a  woman's  heart 
would  be  recognized  once  for  all  as  the  absurdity  which  it  is. 
Fortunately  a  woman's  heart  cannot  be  unsexed  by  a  woman's 
mind.  And  the  longing  for  a  home  of  her  own  is  the  cry  of 
every  woman's  heart.  Of  course  that  home  must  be  in  the 
deepest  and  fullest  sense  a  home,  built  to  the  measure  of  the 
woman's  dreams  and  aspirations,  more  spacious  spiritually  as 
her  mind  and  spirit  are  more  broadly  trained  by  college  and 
by  life. 

If  the  specifications  are  not  filled,  and  the  home  is  not  built, 
the  woman  will  not  wear  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,  but  usually 
with  sweet  courage  and  fitting  pride,  sometimes  it  is  true  with 
foolish  denial  and  assumed  superiority,  she  will  turn  her  hand 
to  that  which  it  is  best  trained  to  do,  and  that  is  for  the  most 
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part  teaching*  And  then  she  finds,  as  I  have  said,  that  teach- 
ing is  but  a  modified  form  of  home  making,  requiring  a  some- 
what different  form  of  technical  training,  but  demanding  her 
essentially  home-making  qualities  of  industry,  tact  and  sym- 
pathy. 

From  the  amalgamation,  therefore,  of  the  woman  who  looks 
to  the  college  to  make  her  a  worthy  home  maker  or  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  of  the  college  which  professes  itself  ready  to  fulfill 
her  demands,  we  have,  broadly  speaking,  the  college  woman 
graduate  as  she  stands  to-day. 

However,  even  when  my  field  is  thus  limited,  I  find  my  sub- 
ject still  further  pressing  for  definition.  The  college  woman 
graduate — to  what  a  variety  of  concepts  each  word  gives  birth  ! 
Every  sort  of  a  college  for  American  education  boasts  of  an 
amazing  number  of  breeds;  every  sort  of  a  woman,  for  no  two 
women  are  quite  alike ;  and  the  result,  every  sort  of  a  gradu- 
ate. And  we  are  to  consider  the  processes  and  changes  in- 
volved in  the  evolution  of  the  college  graduate  from  the  woman. 
How  and  why  does  the  fact  of  her  college  education  distinguish 
her  from  the  woman  without  it?  Obviously  the  question  is  so 
complex,  involving  as  it  does  the  most  intimate  as  well  as  the 
most  superficial  differences,  that  any  discussion  must  of  neces- 
sity be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive.  It  can  have  value 
only  as  it  rigidly  excludes  all  glittering  generalities,  and  con- 
fines itself  to  an  honest  statement  of  fact  based  upon  observa- 
tion and  experience.  I  shall,  therefore,  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  the  fact  that  all  I  may  say  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
my  own  limited  horizon. 

If  the  college  woman  graduate  has  been,  for  financial  reasons 
or  otherwise,  plainly  destined  to  a  teacher's  life,  and  if  marriage 
does  not  enter  to  change  her  destination,  it  is  in  general  to  be 
conceded  that  the  majority  of  colleges  are  well  fitted  to  her 
needs.  It  is  true  that  she  may  choose  through  ignorance  sub- 
jects for  which  she  has  less  natural  aptitude,  and  neglect  those 
which  would  have  lightened  the  drudgery  of  her  teaching  by 
their  direct  appeal  to  her  interest.  This,  however,  is  an  unfort- 
unate chance,  which  must  be  run  at  the  present  time  in  a  world 
where  even  education  is  still  more  or  less  of  a  lotteky. 
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But  if  one  does  not  see  one's  way  unmistakably  to  the  teacher's 
profession,  as  is  the  case  with  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
students,  if  one  definitely  hopes  to  be  a  cultured  wife  and  mother, 
then  on  what  does  the  college  base  its  claim  to  four  years  of  a 
woman's  life?  How,  in  other  words,  will  the  college  graduate 
prove  a  more  cultured,  more  efiicient,  more  cheerful  and  sturdy 
wife  and  mother  than  the  woman  whose  technical  education  is 
finished  at  eighteen,  but  whose  practical  education  continues 
with  her  expanding  domestic  and  sbcial  experience  and  respon- 
sibility ? 

There  can  be  no  question  to  which  the  answer  is  more  diffi- 
cult and  complex.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  say  whether  a 
given  education  fits  one  to  be  an  adequate  lawyer,  a  skillful 
doctor,  an  honorably  successful  minister.  The  end  is  definite ; 
the  standard  for  determining  the  adaptation  of  college  and  uni- 
versity training  as  a  means  to  this  end  is,  on  the  whole,  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  simple  of  application.  But  to  say  whether  a  life 
from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  its  own  development,  but  of 
its  constructive  influence  upon  other  lives,  has  been  more  fun- 
damentally valuable  because  of  one  sort  of  training  or  another, 
is  indeed  difficult.  It  involves  of  necessity  the  somewhat  arbi- 
trary setting  up  of  a  standard  of  life  which  will  be  accepted  by 
some  but  rejected  by  others. 

For  those  who  seek  the  fulfillment  of  a  woman's  life  in  a 
humble,  dependent  docility,  a  sweet  innocence  rooted  in  igno- 
rance, a  plodding  acceptance  of  domestic  responsibilities ;  who 
look  on  her  as  a  necessary  buffer  to  material. annoyances,  a 
purveyor  of  comforts,  a  living  embodiment  of  rest  and  of  recre- 
ation ;  who  in  short  consider  her  in  the  good  old-fashioned  light 
of  Adam's  supplementary  rib  pleasantly  transformed  and  modi- 
fied to  his  advantage.  The  standard  which  I  must  offer  would 
seem  to  make  a  fair  consideration  of  the  question  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  I  would  claim  for  every  woman  the  potential  right 
to  a  life  as  full,  and  in  essentials  as  independent,  as  that  of  a 
man. 

Such  a  life  would  seem  always  to  have  been  within  woman's 
grasp,  its  possibility  inherent  in  Nature's  scheme  of  existence ; 
for  to  woman  she  has  given  the  most  important  function  which 
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it  was  in  her  power  to  give — the  keeping  of  the  fires  of  life  itself, 
the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children.  Woman's  mission  surely 
is  worthy  if  life  is  worthy.  Its  honor  grows  with  life's  increas- 
ing values.  And  yet  it  lacks  just  those  characteristics  which 
to-day  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  individual.  To-day  in 
America  it  is  not  the  life  of  the  whole,  the  life  of  the  race  and 
of  the  country,  which  primarily  determines  each  man's  daily 
judgments  and  actions;  it  is  his  own  advancement,  honor, 
pleasure,  comfort.  And  as  it  is  with  the  man,  it  is  even  so 
with  the  woman.  She  does  not  care  essentially  for  the  human 
race  as  it  shall  be  in  future  generations,  made  just  so  much 
stronger  and  nobler  because  to-day  she  did  her  duty,  effacing 
herself  in  suffering,  curbing  her  desires  in  patience,  fashioning 
and  molding  for  Ae  future  in  much  present  weariness  and  dis- 
couragement of  mind  and  body.  Rather  would  she  cultivate 
the  garden  of  her  own  individuality,  whose  bloom  and  freshness 
so  easily  bring  her  pleasure  and  honor. 

If  this  be  true ;  if  woman's  mission  be  at  once  so  exalted  that 
life  itself  hangs  expectant  on  it,  and  yet  so  difficult  that  in  an 
age  of  individualism  it  means  the  daily  denial  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  college  the  best  agent  for  preparing  woman  for 
her  mission? 

Self-directing,  self-centered,  yet,  through  the  freshness  of  her 
enthusiasm,  the  unconsciousness  of  her  attitude,  still  fluid  for 
the  molding,  the  young  girl  enters  college  to  be  prepared  for 
her  womanhood,  for  the  life  which  requires  the  outlook  of  a 
prophet  to  perceive  its  glory  through  the  exalting,  wearisome 
pettiness  of  its  detail.  And  the  college,  with  its  riches  of 
^  human  experience,  its  lives  of  heroes,  saints  and  martyrs,  its 
fullness  of  human  endeavor,  its  glory  of  human  achievement, 
stands  ready  to  give  that  outlook  as  practical  life  cannot.  And 
later,  when  the  busy  years  of  a  woman's  life  are  upon  her,  when 
her  hands  must  work  and  the  time  of  new  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions is  past,  she  does  not  feel  the  intellectual  barrenness  that  is 
the  tragedy  of  many  women's  lives,  because  in  the  years  of  her 
leisure  she  has  filled  her  storehouse  with  plenty. 

The  college,  in  other  words,  is  prepared  to  give  an  intel- 
lectual background,  the  value  of  which  can  be  most  fully  appre- 
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dated  by  a  woman  bound  to  the  detailed  routine  of  daily  home 
life.  One  of  the  merriest  women  I  have  ever  known,  whose 
life  was  bitterly  hard,  said  to  me  once,  **  Do  you  know,  when 
the  thoughts  that  mirror  my  actual  conditions  are  unbearable, 
I  scatter  them  with  the  sunshine  of  what  I  am  going  to  be  and 
do  in  heaven."  A  college  education  furnishes  the  ordinary 
woman  a  very  tangible  sort  of  heaven,  and  brings  memory  to 
the  aid  of  an  imagination  which  might  be  too  weak  for  the  task 
of  building  it  alone.  Fancy,  for  example,  that  a  woman  has  a 
dozen  pairs  of  very  disreputable  stockings  to  darn,  an  evening's 
work  of  weaving  back  and  forth,  with  no  very  great  artistic 
satisfaction  promised  as  a  guerdon,  no  tangible  advancement  on 
that  intangible  road  of  self-realization,  just  a  humdrum,  stupid 
task,  relentlessly  calling  for  a  portion  of  her  precious  time.  If 
her  mind  is  just  a  disorderly  chaos  of  chance  gossip  and  chance 
incidents,  how  natural  and  simple  it  will  be  for  her  to  hate  her 
work,  her  routine  day,  and  finally  her  routine  life,  for  no  dis- 
content sp^reads  quite  as  iast  as  that  born  of  a  duty  unwillingly 
performed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  can  fill  that  evening 
with  dreams  of  the  world's  activity  and  strength,  her  fingers  ply 
the  needle  with  unconscious  swiftness,  the  task  is  done  with 
cheerful  satisfaction,  and  life  seems  blithe  and  worth  the  living 
after  all. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  woman  is  educated  to 
rise  above  the  humdrum  details  of  domestic  life  except  through 
a  definite  college  education.  I  do  mean  to  say,  however,  that 
in  these  days  of  hurry  and  hustle,  only  the  exceptional  woman 
is  so  educated.  It  has  been  said  from  the  standpoint  of  psy- 
chology, which  notes  the  early  passing  of  the  period  of  dis- 
interested curiosity  and  of  pure  intellectual  zeal,  that  the 
opportunity  for  acquiring  an  education  is  usually  past  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  If  this  be  true,  few  of  us  will  question 
that  the  ordinary  young  woman  between  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  she  leaves  school,  and  the  time  of  her  more  active  mar- 
ried life,  rarely  makes  a  serious  business  of  educating  herself^ 
unguided  and  voluntarily. 

Neither,  of  course,  do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct time  limit  to  the  educating  process.     Fortunately  for  us, 
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our  education  in  its  varied  forms  and  guises  ceases  only  with 
our  lives,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  more  concentrated 
forms  of  intellectual  application  and  acquisition  are  limited  for 
the  ordinary  woman  to  the  earlier  years  of  plasticity  and  leisure. 

The  college  woman  is  not«  however,  made  merely  passively 
contented  by  the  richness  of  human  experience  which  is  offered 
her ;  she  does  not  use  her  fertile  memory  and  her  stimulated 
imagination  to  mix  a  magic  potion  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  her 
own  personal  daily  problems.  Rather  does  she  use  them  in 
constructing  that  flowing  road  to  happiness  which  is  none  other 
than  the  gaining  of  a  proper  and  true  perspective  through  the 
standardizing  of  one's  joys  and  sorrows  by  the  experiences  of 
others. 

Out  of  the  narrowness  and  limitations  of  the  ordinary  woman's 
experience  is  born  that  detailed  consciousness,  with  its  dogging 
shadows  of  personal  responsibility,  personal  interpretation  and 
regret,  which  makes  so  many  women's  lives  petty  and  mean. 
Forever  revolving  about  the  round  of  their  own  failures  and 
successes,  the  demands  of  their  children  and  husbands,  the 
criticisms  of  their  neighbors,  the  countless  intimate  details  of 
-  daily  life,  they  find  the  blight  of  the  personal  over  all  their 
lives.  A  woman's  successes  are  so  personal  that  they  often 
lack  the  generous  force  of  inspiration ;  her  failures  carry  so 
much  bitterness  of  individual  responsibility  that  they  fail  to 
produce  a  strengthening  development.  The  broad  sweep  of 
external,  uncontrollable  forces,  the  frank  brutality,  and  perforce 
gracious  acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  which  lifts  her  husband 
out  of  himself  and  educates  him  in  the  truest  sense,  pass  her 
sheltered  comer  by.  And  in  this  lies  her  weakness.  A  col- 
lege president,  at  the  close  of  a  life  nobly  lived  in  spite  of  many 
obstacles,  was  asked  to  give  a  body  of  students  the  vital  results 
of  his  experience ;  his  working  formula,  as  it  were,  for  right  liv- 
ing. <*  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  have  given  your  request  my 
earnest  consideration  and  I  can  say  to  you  in  reply  this,  ^  When 
it  rains,  let  it  rain.' "  If  women  could  but  learn  this  lesson,  the 
victory  over  the  pettiness  of  their  own  lives  would  be  won,  their 
salvation  would  be  well-nigh  accomplished.  The  college,  by 
its  offering  of  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  life,  stands 
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ready  to  teach  the  lesson.  The  college  woman  learns,  perforce, 
that  life's  successes  have  been  built  up  of  the  strength  which 
calmly  accepts  the  inevitable,  the  courage  which  turns  weary- 
ing regret  for  the  past  into  sturdy  resolve  for  the  future,  the 
wisdom  which  apportions  to  each  joy  and  sorrow  its  proper 
value. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  as  beyond  the  possibility  of 
denial,  that  from  the  limitations  of  woman's  ordinary  environ- 
ment acting  upon  and  accelerating  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
woman's  character,  is  born  the  need  and  the  justification  of  that 
higher  type  of  education  which  is  most  easily  and  naturally 
found  in  the  woman's  college. 

But  although  the  college  has  so  splendidly  justified  itself  by  its 
works,  yet  women  are  even  now  daring  to  ask  that  it  do  more. 
They  are  heartily  grateful  for  its  strengthening  culture,  and  yet 
they  are  not  satisfied.  Taught  to  conquer  the  kingdoms  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world,  they  still  long  for  the  skill  to  con- 
quer their  own  particular  material  kingdom,  the  home.  Built 
close  to  the  model  of  the  man's  college,  knowing  no  deficiencies 
in  those  early  days  when  its  students  asked  of  it  mainly  prep- 
aration for  teaching,  the  woman's  college  of  to-day  is  lamentably 
weak  where  it  should  be  most  strong.  Unlike  the  man's  col- 
lege, it  has  not  the  excuse  of  being  the  broad  gateway  to  the 
specialized  technical  school.  For  the  majority  of  women  it  is 
distinctly  the  climax  of  their  learning.  Beyond  it  there  is  only 
life  in  the  fullness  of  its  demands  for  specific  duties  to  be  skill- 
fully done.  And  on  the  manner  of  their  doing  hang  the  com- 
fort, the  happiness,  yes,  at  times,  even  the  lives  of  others.  How 
is  a  woman  specifically  prepared  for  her  woman's  field,  the 
home,  by  the  four  years  which  she  has  given  to  the  college? 

Superficially,  it  would  seem  as  though  she  were  prepared 
not  at  all.  The  courses  which  are  offered  her  are  so  largely 
of  a  cultural  nature,  they  deal  so  little  with  the  practical 
aspects  of  her  woman's  work,  they  engage  her  interest  in  sub- 
jects so  far  afield  from  the  activities  of  daily  life,  that  any  pos- 
sible adaptation  of  her  life  to  its  demands  because  of  her  college 
training  seems  impossible.  And  yet  this  is  not  so.  Fortunately 
for  her,  the   human  mind  is  not  an  instrument,  which,  when 
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sharpened  for  one  purpose,  is  dulled  for  all  others.  Fortunately 
for  her  there  is  born  of  all  conscientious  study  a  general  intel-» 
lectual  attitude,  a  poise  of  mind,  a  view  point  which  makes 
every  problem,  no  matter  how  commonplace,  worthy  of  a  sci- 
entific solution.  Such  an  attitude  tears  away  the  hide-bound 
wrappings  of  prejudice ;  it  demands  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  convention ;  it  stands  eager  and  unabashed  in  the  face  of 
criticism  ;  it  brings  to  the  wearisome  details  of  living  the  fresh 
enthusiasm,  the  cheering  strength,  the  clear  sight  of  a  mind 
trained  in  precision  and  vigor  of  thought. 

This  is  indeed  much ;  bu^  that  it  should  be  deemed  sufficient 
can  be  due  only  to  the  fact  that  college  education  for  women  is 
after  all  only  in  its  infancy.  It  has  survived  in  spite  of  such 
dire  predictions,  it  has  developed  into  such  a  sturdy  infant  that 
its  enemies  are  abashed,  its  friends  unduly  elated.  In  the 
beginning,  that  it  should  live,  and,  living,  that  it  should  grow 
in  physical  strength,  had  been  all  their  care.  And  so  it  has 
been  that  the  lines  of  its  development  have  been  carelessly  left 
to  tradition  and  *  convention.  This  was  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  the  man's  college  offered  such  a  convenient  model  for  imi- 
tation, a  model  which  in  the  early  days,  when  the  majority  of 
women  demanded  preparation  for  teaching,  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  But  with  the  passing  of  the  days  of  infancy  is 
passing  also  the  right  of  imitation  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  strong 
independent  development  along  lines  which  shall  make  possible 
the  molding  of  woman  to  the  uses  of  her  life. 

Curiously,  one  might  well  say  providentially,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  college  stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  possibilities 
of  influence,  the  daily  life  of  woman  has  entered  the  sphere  of 
that  influence.  After  all  these  weary  years  of  following  in  the 
ruts  made  by  past  generations  of  women,  of  learning  wisdom 
by  experience,  with  much  waste  of  energy  and  of  things  mate- 
rial, with  much  bitterness  of  heart  and  chastening  of  spirit,  we 
are  at  last  recognizing  and  developing  a  theory  as  well  as  a 
practice  of  household  management.  All  the  homely  facts 
which  make  life  run  smoothly  and  cheerily,  and  on  which  its 
intellectual  and  moral  greatness  depend,  are  being  formed  into 
a  body  of  classified  knowledge,  which  is  to-day  rising  to  the 
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grade  of  science.  Domestic  economy  and  nutrition,  sanitation, 
personal  hygiene  and  many  other  clearly  established  branches 
of  science,  now  stand  ready  to  furnish  woman  with  such  a  tech* 
nical  equipment  for  her  life  work  as  every  man  deems  essen- 
tial for  his. 

And  yet,  to-day,  the  majority  of  women's  colleges  stand  aloof 
from  these  sciences  to  a  remarkable  degree.  To  a  woman 
whose  eagerness  for  a  full  equipment  is  born  of  her  realisation 
of  its  necessity,  they  seem  fairly  perverse  in  their  studied  avoid- 
ance of  them.  They  will  teach  her  languages  of  any  known 
degree  of  antiquity,  that  she  may  be  cultured ;  they  will  guide 
her  through  a  maze  of  metaphysic,  that  she  may  learn  to  argue 
with  subtlety ;  they  will  teach  her  art  and  architecture,  science 
and  mathematics,  anything  or  everything,  provided  only  that 
at  no  point  does  it  too  intimately  concern  itself  with  the  con- 
crete future  before  her.  She  may,  for  example,  learn  in  detail 
how  the  German  tribes  lived,  how  they  dressed,  what  they  ate 
and  drank,  because  that  has  outlived  the  offense  of  being  utili- 
tarian, and  can  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  Germanic  antiq- 
uities ;  but  how  she  herself  and  those  dependent  upon  her 
should  live — ah,  that  is  a  different  matter,  which  has  acquired 
not  even  the  flavor  of  culture. 

It  is  seemingly  in  vain  for  a  woman  to  plead  before  the  bar 
of  the  ordinary  woman's  college  that  she  must  know  her  future 
work  in  its  technical  aspect,  since  the  material  and  mental  wel- 
fare of  a  certain  number  of  human  beings  waits  on  her  knowl- 
edge. It  is  seemingly  in  vain  for  her  to  argue  that  general 
culture  and  ripened  intellectual  power  do  not  in  themselves 
furnish  the  concrete  solution  to  the  concrete  problems  which 
are  set  for  her  to  answer.  It  is  in  vain  that  she  points  out  that 
in  spite  of  her  culture  and  her  education  she  constitutes  to-day, 
by  her  ignorance  of  material  values,  one  of  the  most  serious 
sources  of  waste  in  the  economic  world,  inasmuch  as  she  is 
the  purchasing  agent  for  that  most  important  unit  of  society,  the 
family,  which  through  her  childlike  ignorance  is  put  at  the 
mercy  of  the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  candlestick  maker. 
The  untrained  woman  wastes  on  a  conservative  average  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  of  which 
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she  has  the  spending,  because  she  has,  for  example,  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  foods,  their  nutritive  values,  their  varied  and 
economic  preparations,  their  qualities ;  because  she  has  so  little 
knowledge  of  clothing  materials,  their  structure,  composition 
and  wearing  qualities.  In  woman's  unfitness  for  this  form  of 
her  work  lies  the  incentive  to  shoddiness,  which  taints  the  repu- 
tation of  many  American  manufactures. 

In  material  things  the  results  of  such  ignorance  are  lament- 
able enough;  but  when  the  health,  strength  and  happiness  of 
the  family  are  at  issue,  then  it  is  well-nigh  criminal.  To  the 
arms  of  a  college  educated  woman  a  baby  comes.  Instantly 
begins  the  demand  for  concrete  physiological  knowledge. 
Anguished  by  the  sense  of  her  impotence,  many  a  woman 
would  fling  away  with  one  hand  a  goodly  share  of  her  aca- 
demic knowledge,  if  with  the  other  she  might  but  grasp  a  few  of 
those  definite  scientific  facts  which  would  teach  her  the  ways  of 
strong  and  healthful  living. 

In  intrusting  the  most  formative  period  of  her  life  to  the  col- 
lege, she  has  accepted,  for  better  or  for  worse,  its  decision  as 
to  her  training.  If  it  elects  to  teach  her  as  men  are  taught,  and 
then  bids  her  look  for  the  technical  training  of  her  life  work, 
not  to  a  professional  school,  but  to  that  school  for  which  most 
women  alone  have  time,  life  itself,  then  she  must  weigh  well 
the  question  whether  her  college  training  has  justified  the  heavy 
cost  which  the  school  of  experience  will  exact  of  her  ignorance. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  it  is  worth  the  cost ;  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  broad  outlines  of  human  life 
which  the  college  gives  are  so  essential  to  the  limited  experi- 
ence and  view  point  of  the  average  woman  as  to  be  of  surpass- 
ing value.  And  yet  I  believe  none  the  less  firmly  that  the  time 
will  come,  and  come  right  quickly,  when  in  the  woman's 
college  general  culture  and  careful  scientific  training  for  her 
life  work  will  go  hand  in  hand.  Then  the  college  woman 
graduate  will  add  to  the  charm  of  the  scholar  and  the  skill  of 
the  teacher,  the  efiiciency  of  the  scientifically  trained  wife  and 
mother.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  woman's  college 
have  established  its  full  right  to  four  of  the  most  valuable  years 
of  a  woman's  life. 


Nature's  Superabundance 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM   WHITMAN   BAILEY,   PROVIDSNCB,   R.  I. 

|HAT  Nature's  provision  is  in  some  cases  vastly  in 
excess  of  her  immediate  needs  may  be  exempli- 
fied at  times  in  the  fruit  of  the  elm.  These  so- 
called  ^  <  seeds ''  litter  our  sidewalks  and  are  the 
distraction  of  the  housekeeper.  They  blow  in  at 
every  open  window,  are  tracked  into  the  hallways, 
parlors  and  bedrooms,  and  enter  in  some*  way  by 
every  chink  and  cranny.  The  long-drawn  aisle 
of  the  church  even  does  not  forbid  them.  A  bushel-basket- 
ful could  easily  be  gathered  in  one!s  back  yard,  where  the 
wind  drifts  them  about  in  heaps.     And  still  they  come. 

As  in  the  case  of  fish  roe,  the  observer  wonders  what  would 
happen  if,  say,  but  one  half  of  them  matured.  The  resultant 
grove  would  not  leave  standing  room  for  man,  in  the  case  of 
the  trees ;  and  as  regards  the  little  fishes,  he  could  cross  the  great 
ocean  dry-shod.  One  tree,  indeed,  would  colonize  the  earth, 
one  fish  people  the  everlasting  seas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
little  seeds  or  fruits  are  endowed  with  intense  vitality.  In  ten 
days  or  less,  if  we  have  the  usual  amount  of  rain,  they  would 
be  seen  sprouting  on  our  roofs,  in  our  gutters,  in  flowerpots 
designed  for  other  things,  on  front  door  mats,  in  chinks  of  pave- 
ment ;  in  short,  everywhere  that  the  thin  scale  can  jnsinuate 
itself. 

**  Look  at  the  wasted  seeds  that  autumn  scatters ; 
The  myriad  germs  that  nature  shapes  and  shatters.*' 

How  many  of  the  little  creatures  are  produced  that  one  may 
survive  I  What  determines  the  selection  of  the  favored  ones? 
To  us  it  often  looks  like  blind  chance,  but  the  scientific  mind  is 
apt  to  exclude  accident  from  a  problem,  or,  at  least  to  sub- 
ordinate it  to  a  wise  design.  All  seeds  have  many  enemies, 
for  they  are  rich  in  food  materials,  starch,  oil,  sugar,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  thin  wafer  of  the  elm  appears^to  contain  as 
little  as  any,  but  some  of  them  are  palatable  even  to  man. 
This  more  so  in  certain  foreign  species. 
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We  look  with  wonder  at  the  sturdy  oak  as  the  product  of  the 
acorn.  Still  more  marvelous,  perhaps,  is  a  giant  elm.  Says 
Dr.  Holmes,  *<  Nobody  knows  New  England  who  is  not  on 
terms  with  one  of  its  elms.  The  elm  comes  nearer  to  having  a 
soul  than  any  other  vegetable  creature  among  us.'  It  loves 
man  as  man  loves  it.  It  is  modest  and  patient.  It  has  a  small 
flake  of  a  seed,  which  blows  in  everywhere  and  makes  arrange- 
ments for  coming  up  by  and  by.  So,  in  spring,  one  finds  a 
crap  of  baby  elms  among  his  carrots  and  parsnips,  very  weak 
and  small  compared  to  those  succulent  vegetables.  The  baby 
elms  dfe,  most  of  them  slain,  unrecognized  or  unheeded,  by  hand 
or  hoe,  as  meekly  as  Herod's  innocents.  One  of  them  gets 
overlooked,  perhaps,  until  it  has  established  a  kind  of  right  to 
stay.  Three  generations  of  carrot  and  parsnip  consumers  have 
passed  away,  yourself  among  them,  and  now  let  your  great 
grandson  look  for  the  baby  elm.  Twenty-two  feet  of  clear 
girth,  three  hundred  atid  sixty  feet  in  the  line  that  bounds  its 
leafy  circle,  it  covers  the  boy  with  such  a  canopy  as  neither 
glossy-leaved  oak  nor  insect-haunted  linden  ever  lifted  in  the 
summer  skies. " 

The  ovary  of  the  elm  is  from  one  to  two  celled,  each  cell 
containing  a  single  pendulous  ovule.  One  of  the  cells  aborts 
with  its  contents.  The  surviving  ovule  then  usurps  and 
occupies  the  remaining  space,  and  the  fruit  is  consequently 
one  celled  and  one  seeded.  What  we  commonly  call  the 
'•seeds"  are  really  the  fruits — a  sort  of  samara  or  hay-fruit, 
much  like  those  possessed  by  ailantus,  ash,  box  elder  and 
maple.  We  mean  like  in  function,  not  shape.  The  purpose 
of  such  winged  fruits  is  in  all  cases  to  distribute  the  offspring 
outside  the  circle  of  immediate  home  influence.  In  the  case  of 
the  elm  there  is  a  papery  or  membranaceous  wing  all  around 
the  seed,  and  a  little  notch  in  the  apex.  This,  papery  part, 
especially  in  the  wych-elm,  is  prettily  veined.  The  fruition  of 
the  elm  follows  very  quickly  after  the  blooming  of  the  tiny  but 
charming  brown  flowers. 


Art  Study  in  Public  Schools 

PROFESSOR  FRANKLIN   B.  SAWVBL,  GRKBNVOXB,  PA. 

F  you  or  I  were  asked  to  describe  a  fertile  soil, 
each  would  do  it  in  terms  of  individual  observa- 
tion and  inference,  as  the  sandy,  shell  soil  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  reddish  brown  limestone  soil  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  rich,  dark  walnut 
of  Western  Missouri,  or  the  alluvium  of  the  river 
valleys.  The  same  would  be  true  in  describing 
uprightness  of  chstracter;  it  would  be  in  words 
which  stand  for  certain  definite  qualities  and  states  or  conc^i- 
tions.  So,  in  art,  taking  the  well-known  picture  of  Hoffman's 
*'  Christ  Among  the  Doctors  *'  to  illustrate ;  the  artist  shows  the 
physiognomy  and  the  physiological  embodiment  of  the  Christ 
character  in  terms  of  the  social,  historical  and  religious  experi- 
ences of  mankind.  In  the  midst  of  surprise,  questioning  doubt, 
taunting  unbelief,  Mosaic  legalism  and  honest,  open-minded 
inquiry,  the  artist  painted  a  youth  as  the  beginning  of  all 
knowledge,  truth  and  virtue.  Character  is  its  message.  The 
child-like,  obedient,  believing  Christ  character,  which  is  not 
alone  the  embodiment  of  truth,  but  its  reality,  because  he  is  the 
truth  as  well  as  the  way  and  the  life. 

My  contention  is  not  for  less  mathematics,  science  and  his- 
tory, but  for  relatively  more  art ;  for  less  diversified,  veneering 
science,  focusing  the  work  more  on  the  essential  or  funda- 
mental processes,  and  for  increasing,  by  the  time  gained,  the 
studies  that  make  for  beauty  and  symmetry.  It  is  not  all  of 
life  to  exist,  or  to  be  president  of  a  life  insurance  company, 
an  oil  gambling  corporation,  beef  embalming  trust  or  a  politely 
veneered  school-book  trust. 

The  education  of  the  conscience,  and*  those  nobler  impulses 
that  make  for  character  and  fidelity,  for  love  of  beauty  and 
virtue  fot*  their  own  sakes,  for  the  inner,  higher  sense  of  busi- 
ness integrity  and  honor  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  training 
of  the  intellect.  And,  again,  not  that  the  intellect  as  broadly 
understood  has  been  exalted  too  much,  but  out  of  proportion 
to  powers  that  are  just  as  vital  and  deep  seated  in  the  process 
of  mass  building,  society  building  and  nation  building.     The 
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power  to  appreciate  ideals  of  beauty  is  better  than  the  gold — 
much  fine  gold — in  which  the  ideal  often  finds  its  purest  ex- 
pression. Nature  or  physical  objects  are.  more  interesting  to 
the  growing  mind  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  possibly  more 
instructive  than  other  objects  of  thought,  but  spoken  language 
is  almost  impotent  to  express  or  portray  them.  Pictorial  lan- 
guage alone  is  equal  to  the  task.  Form,  color,  light  and 
shadow  only,  can  portray  or  express  to  the  child's  mind  the 
most  interesting,  instructive  and  tangible  parts  of  his  environ- 
ment. I  need  not  comment  on  the  fact  that  perhaps  no  other 
study  develops  the  powers  of  observation  and  attention  more 
than  drawing  and  color  work,  and  that  particular  kind  of 
observation,  too,  that  makes  for  definiteness  and  completeness ; 
and  definite,  complete  knowledge,  and  ideas  are  worth  work- 
ing for. 

The  impulse  toward  art  is  as  mysterious  and  deep-seated  as 
any  of  the  other  impulses  are.  History  shows  through  what 
efforts  of  will  the  works  of  art  have  been  produced  in  the  past ; 
and  we  know  that  if  they  carry  their  effects  over  through  varying 
forms  of  civilization  they  must  have  for  their  basis  something 
more  substantial  and  real  than  the  mere  fashion  of  the  day,  or 
the  necessities  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  created.  The 
great  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  ''  remain  eternally  the 
same  in  balanced  perfection,  and  it  is  merely  a  misfortune  not 
to  admire  Michelangelo,  Beethoven  and  Mozart  with  the  same 
appreciation  that  we  bestow  upon  poetry." 

Beauty  did  not  pass  away  when  the  Greek  Parthenon  fell 
into  ruins.  As  Plato  says :  '^  Whatever  endures  is  more  lasting 
than  that  which  passes  away.  Every  beautiful  object,  be  it  a 
man,  a  statue  or  a  painted  poem,  is  doomed  to  destruction,  but 
beauty,  ideal  beauty,  in  itself,  is  imperishable."  Those  Greek 
teachers  have  become  our  teachers  in  all  modern  systems  of 
education,  both  in  method  and  in  subject  matter ;  and  they  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  moral  consiousness  and  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful  are  identical.  Art  is  one  means  of  expressing  self- 
hood. But  self-expression  is  the  ideal  of  education  as  power. 
At  the  same  time  it  strengthens  the  other  two  principal  ways 
of  expressing  selfhood,  science  and  literature. 
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We  remember  well  the  nature-study  onset,  and  the  fresh, 
wild  enthusiasm  it  brought.  But  now,  shorn  of  many  of  its 
fads  and  still  awaiting  further  pruning,  it  is  doing  the  grand 
work  of  training  the  mind  to  habits  of  careful,  critical  observa- 
tion, and  centering  educational  effort  on  the  essentials  in  method 
and  matter.  Likewise,  we  are  now  just  passing  through  the 
'* horse-chestnut'*  stage  of  picture  study,  the  onset  of  the  art 
movement  in  the  public  schools ;  the  study  of  art  as  one  of  the 
essentials  both  as  to  its  subject  matter  and  its  method.  The 
early  frost  has  come,  the  burr  is  opening,  and  the  ripening  nut 
ready  to  fall.  What  will  the  new  plant  be  like — a  shrub,  a 
dwarf  oak  or  a  stately  tree  ? 

In  literature  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiction 
fever  of  the  *' short  story."  But  meritorious  as  these  produc- 
tions are,  and  replete  in  interest,  if  we  should  strip  many  of 
them  of  their  art  in  plan  and  telling,  there  would  be  little  left 
but  clever  news  items,  painstaking  observations  on  historic 
events,  or  striking  and  betimes  wholesome  maxims.  The  mind 
does  not  thrive  and  grow  permanently  on  unrealities.  But  the 
art  in  combining  these  unrealities  and  personages  and  the 
underlying  truths,  are  real  and  so  charming  and  convincing  as 
to  captivate  the  mind  with  situations  true  to  a  life  of  actual 
experience,  by  investing  incidents  and  personages  with  the 
reality  of  beauty.  So  also  in  general  literature,  especially  in 
poetry,  it  is  largely  the  art  that  charms  and  inspires  permanent 
interest. 

The  purpose  of  art  training  in  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
is  not,  or  should  not  be,  the  making  of  professional  artists,  but 
the  completing  of  the  development  of  the  mind.  Its  aim  is  to 
develop  the  entire  circle  of  necessary  ideas  and  make  the  mind 
artistic  in  its  likes  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  Omit  or 
neglect  art  training  and  you  restrict  or  narrow  all  lives,  and 
dwarf  those  minds  whose  special  aptitude  or  nascent  mode  of 
self-expression  is  form  and  color — the  beautiful. 

In  its  relation  to  economics  and  the  manufactures  art  is 
second  to  no  subject  on  the  school  program,  as  the  commercial 
value  of  every  article  of  trade  depends  directly  upon  it.  Stu- 
dent life  is  not  yet  enough  of  the  nature  of  apprenticeship  with 
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us,  where  the  boy  attsiches  himself  to  some  master  workman  so 
as  to  get  th.e  best  from  the  beginning.  Our  industrial  schools 
embody  something  of  the  idea ;  but  they  are  too  much  regarded 
as  places  to  get  facility  enough  to  command  a  salary  rather 
than  to  get  mastery  of  ideas  and  principles  for  their  own  sake 
and  value.  '*  Art  for  arts'  sake"  may  sound  very  ideal,  but  as 
an  educational  principle  it  is  the  true  real. 

Opinion,  method  and  ideals  in  art  change  with  changing 
conditions,  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  vision-angles  of  life,  as 
they  do  in  science  and  literature.  The  old  were  believed  as 
sincerely  as  the  new  are  now,  with  the  possibility  lurking 
behind  that  neither  will  be  satisfactory  a  century  hence.  But 
these  variable  factors  do  not  discredit  the  essential  truths  and 
basic  ideas  necessary  to  the  complete  expression  of  selfhood. 
The  desire  for  art  training  is  generic,  and  has  come  to  stay. 
How  shall  the  demand  be  supplied  ? 

A  thoroughgoing  study  of  pictures  and  sculpture  from  the 
art  standpoint,  in  distinction  from  the  point  of  enthusiasm,  offers 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  of  attaining  the  end  desired,  with- 
out either  eliminating  necessary  studies  or  overcrowding  the 
school  curriculum.  ^ 

The  work  is  closely  related  to  drawing,  and  should  begin 
with  simple  art  forms  and  art  effects  in  the  first  grade,  and 
advance  step  by  step  through  succeeding  grades  to  the  high 
school,  where  pupils  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  and  to 
study  paintings  and  sculpture  with  as  much  profit,  grasp  and 
interest  as  they  get  out  of  and  find  in  poetry  and  history.  It 
increases  and  quickens  the  realizing  power,  and  brings  the 
more  delicate  tracery  of  thought,  and  the  deeper,  spiritual 
meanings  of  science  and  literature  within  reach. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  auspicious  time  for  devel- 
oping the  latent  art  instinct  and  awakening  art  sentiment  in 
American  youth  than  just  now.  Love  of  color  is  the  passion 
of  the  day,  and  it  finds  its  easiest  and  fullest  expression  in  that 
part  of  nature  which  is  most  vitally  near,  and  connected  with 
present  day  notions  of  comfort  and  happiness.  The  present  is 
an  era  of  landscape  painting,  in  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Norway,  England,  and  especially  in  the  United  States.     Na- 
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ture's  face  inspires  feelings  of  loneliness,  and  sometimes  even  of 
solitude,  and  sets  the  mind  to  reflection — turns  it  inward.  The 
unending  wastes  of  winter  snows,  white  and  shimmering ;  the 
gray  autumn  days,  their  peaceful,  restful  blue  skies,  with  here 
and  there  an  orphaned  cloud  and  the.  vistas  of  vari-colored 
foliage ;  the  bright,  sunny  summer  time,  with  its  far-stretching 
meadows  and  thick  forests,  casting  their  deep  shadows  which 
end  away  in  mystery ;  and  even  the  opening,  joyous  spring- 
time— all  impress  us  with  a  feeling  of  aloneness ;  yet  we  love 
them  all,  and  seek  their  ministry  because  they  satisfy  a  real 
longing  within.  Art,  also,  *'is  power,"  not  in  the  intellectual 
sense  alone,  but  power  to  feel  and  to  respond  from  within — 
self-expression — ^to  the  purest  and  best  the  world  can  give. 


IT 


The  Summer  Rain 

G.  P.  GUBRRIER 

How  restful  is  the  rain  ! 
How  filled  with  hope  again, 
Beneath  the  silvery  tears. 
The  long-faint  land  appears ! 

How  restful  is  the  rain  ! 

How  restful  is  the  rain  ! 

To  see  the  roses  red, 

Around  and  overhead, 

Upon  their  blushes  wear 

The  dewy  diamond  tear, — 

To  view  the  lilies  white 

Like  stars  at  dead  of  night, 

Upon  yon  darkened  pool, 

So  fresh  and  fair  and  cool ; 

Whilst  Zephyrus  from  the  hills 

The  opened  chamber  fills 

With  odors  rich  or  rare, 

That  new-distilled  are, — 

As  I  securely  sit. 

And  soothing  visions  flit 

Through  the  kingdom  of  my  own, 

In  the  stillness  all  alone, — 
How  restful  is  the  rain  ! 


A  School  Year  of  Twelve  Months 

SUPERINTENDENT  W.  A.  WIRT,  BLUFFTON,  IND. 

has  not  been  many  years  since  the  magnificent 
equipment  of  our  great  colleges  and  universities 
was  unproductive  for  more  than  one  third  part  of 
the  year.  Now  this  formerly  unproductive  sea- 
son, the  summer  quarter,  is  at  many  of  these 
same  institutions  the  best  term  of  the  school. 
Much  has  been  well  said  in  recent  years  of  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
common  school  plants.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  few  vacation  schools,  little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note  an  experi- 
ment in  the  more  economical  use  of  the  school  plant  in  one  of 
the  small  cities  of  the  Central  States. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Blufflon,  Ind.,  common 
schools  have  had  a  school  year  of  four  terms  of  approximately 
three  school  months  each.  Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  attend 
school  longer  than  nine  months  during  the  school  year.  All 
of  the  schools  are  closed  for  four  weeks  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  every  child  must  select  one  of  the  four  school 
terms  for  an  additional  vacation  of  three  months. 

The  summer  terms  of  1905  and  1906  were  a  success.  Nearly 
half  of  the  total  number  of  beginning  children  for  the  year 
entered  the  summer  tetms.  The  small  classes  and  other  favor- 
able conditions  of  this  term  enabled  the  teachers  and  students 
to  do  a  very  superior  grade  of  work,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  these  schools  were  the  school  gardens  a  success. 
Following  is  a  calendar  of  the  terms  for  the  present  school 
year:  Fall  term,  September  3  to  November  23,  1906;  winter 
term,  November  26  to  February  22,  1907 ;  spring  term,  Feb- 
ruary 25  to  May  17,  1907 ;  summer  term.  May  20  to  August 
2,  1907.  The  winter  term  includes  a  vacation  of  one  week  for 
the  holidays. 

All  pupils  must  take  their  vacation  one  of  the  four  terms ; 
provided,  that  when  pupils  are  forced  to  be  out  of  school  for  a 
great  length  of  time  on  account  of  sickness,  or  other  unavoid- 
able causes,  they  may  arrange  to  take  their  vacation  of  three 
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months  so  as  to  include  such  unavoidable  absence.  It  is  also 
provided  that  when  the  work  of  pupils  has  not  been  satisfactory 
on  account  of  irregularity  in  attendance,  such  pupils  will  be 
expected  to  make  up  the  said  absence  during  their  vacation 
term,  and  will  be  placed  in  classes  where  they  can  review  the 
work  that  they  missed  because  of  their  irregular  attendance. 

The  principle  on  which  the  new  organization  is  defended  is 
not  that  of  running  the  schools  more  economically,  but  rather 
that  of  directing  the  administration  of  the  schools  so  that  they 
may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  se^ce  to  the  children  for  whom 
they  exist.  Following  are  some  reasons  for  a  twelve  months' 
school  year : — 

First,  many  children  are  unavoidably  absent  during  the 
regular  term,  and  have  been  receiving  only  three  or  six  months 
school  during  the  year.  With  the  schools  in  session  twelve 
months  the  absence  of  these  children  can  be  counted  as  vaca- 
tion, and  many  of  them  receive  the  full  nine  months  of  school 
work. 

Second,  many  of  the  older  pupils  can  secure  profitable  em- 
ployment during  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  and  they  can  take 
their  vacation  when  they  can  secure  such  employment. 

Third,  during  the  winter  term  many  small  children  are  very 
irregular  in  attendance  because  of  the  bad  weather,  contagious 
diseases,  bad  colds,  poor  clothing,  etc.  The  average  school- 
room, crowded  with  children,  unevenly  heated  and  poorly  ven- 
tilated at  this  season  of  the  year,  does  not  provide  the  conditions 
necessary  for  good  school  work.  The  short,  cloudy  and  dark 
days  make  the  proper  lighting  of  the  schoolrooms  a  difficult 
problem,  and  the  children  are  shut  up  in  the  schools  almost  the 
entire  sunlight  part  of  the  day.  In  some  districts  the  uncleanly 
bodies  of  certain  children  add  greatly  to  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  summer 
term  presents  quite  a  contrast.  With  windows  wide  open,  an 
abundance  of  outdoor  play  at  school,  and  the  long  hours  in  the 
sunlight  at  home  before  and  after  school,  the  light  clothing  of 
the  children,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  the  same,  certainly 
the  sanitary  conditions  are  much  better. 

Fourth,  many  schools  are  crowded  and  new  buildings  are 
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needed.  If  one  fourth  of  the  pupils  should  take  a  vacation 
each  term,  one  third  more  pupils  can  be  accommodated  under 
present  conditions.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  plant  is  in- 
creased one  third  by  the  simple  plan  of  using  it  one  third 
longer  each  year.  This  means  that  a  twelve  room  building  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  with  sixteen  rooms,  which  with  janitor 
service,  heating,  interest  on  investment,  repairs,  depreciation 
of  plant,  equipment,  etc.,  will  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $3,000  per 
year  for  each  twelve-room  school  building. 

Fifth,  the  cost  of  instruction  is  not  changed.  With  the  same 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  and  giving  each  nine  months  of 
school,  the  cost  for  teachers  is  the  same  whether  the  pupils  are 
taught  together  for  nine  months,  or  only  three  fourths  of  them 
together  for  twelve  months.  But  in  connection  with  the  cost  of 
instruction  there  will  be  a  most  important  improvement.  The 
greatest  handicap  of  our  schools  is  our  inability  to  secure  and 
keep  good  teachers.  The  monthly  salary  is  not  so  bad,  but 
the  yearly  income  is  so  low  that  teaching  is  only  a  stepping- 
stone  to  other  employment.  The  only  real  solution  for  the 
question  of  adequate  compensation  for  teachers  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  be  found  in  continuous  employment  as  in  other  occupa- 
tions and  professions.  Without  any  increased  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  school  corporation  the  yearly  salaries  of  teachers 
will  be  increased  one  third,  the  services  of  the  less  competent 
teachers  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  influence  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  corps  extended  by  employing  them  for  a  longer 
time. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  capital  invested  in 
school  property,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  the  fuel, 
janitor  service,  and  the  fact  that  teachers  can  be  secured  on 
yearly  salaries  on  a  basis  that  makes  the  monthly  salary  dur- 
ing the  summer  term  only  about  two  thirds  of  the  regular 
monthly  salary ;  the  per  capita  cost  during  the  summer  term 
with  fifteen  children  per  teacher  is  less  than  that  of  the  cus- 
tomary school  term  with  forty-five  pupils  per  teacher.  Thus  it 
is,  that  the  summer  quarter  in  the  Blufiflon  schools  is  considered 
an  economy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  per 
teacher  so  far  has  been  much  less  than  that  of  the  other  quar- 
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ters  of  the  school  year.  In  the  Blufflon  schools  all  of  the 
teachers  are  not  employed  during  the  summer  quarter,  since 
only  as  many  as  are  needed  are  engaged  for  the  work.  Also 
as  far  as  possible  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  are  permitted  to 
take  their  vacation  any  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  school 
year.  This  is  a  great  advantage  to  teachers  who  wish  to  attend 
school  three,  six  or  even  nine  months,  and  especially  for  those 
teachers  who  engage  in  some  other  employment  during  their 
vacation. 

In  order  that  pupils  may  drop  out  of  school  at  any  time  for 
a  three-months  vacation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  classes  in  the 
schools  be  approximately  three  months  apart  in  their  work. 
This  arrangement  of  the  classes  will  be  found  advantageous  in 
in  many  other  respects.  With  classes  only  three  months  apart 
in  their  work,  at  many  places  in  the  course  of  study  it  can  be 
arranged  so  that  pupils  can  be  transferred  from  one  class  to 
another,  and  thus  break  up  the  rigid  school  machinery  where- 
by all  pupils  are  held  together  in  a  **  lock  step,"  marking  time 
through  the  course  of  study  regardless  of  their  varying  condi- 
tions and  ability. 

While  the  experiment  in  the  Blufllon  schools  has  not  as  yet 

worked  satisfactorily  in  equalizing  the  number  of  children  in 

school  during  the  several  terms,  it  was  expected  that  a  number 
of  years  would  be  required  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
school  in  the  summer  time.  The  following  conclusion,  how- 
ever, seems  warranted.  .There  is  no  more  reason  why  the 
school  should  do  all  of  its  work  during  a  part  of  the  year  and 
lie  idle  the  remainder,  thus  using  a  much,  larger  plant  than  nec- 
essary, than  there  is  for  the  railroads  to  attempt  to  transport  all 
of  their  freight  and  passengers  during  a  part  of  the  year  with  a 
much  larger  equipment  than  they  now  require,  and  then  permit 
their  invested  capital  to  lie  unproductive  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  When  people  are  given  a  chance  it  will  be  found 
that  in  a  measure  they  do  not  all  want  to  go  to  school  at  the 
same  time  any  more  than  they  want  to  travel  at  the  same  time, 
or  have  their  freight  hauled  on  the  same  train.  Many  people 
wish  to  go  South  for  the  winter,  while  others  wish  to  go  North 
for  the  summer.  With  us  quite  a  number  are  forced  to  be 
absent  in  the  fall  on  account  of  hay  fever ;  and  so  a  long  list  of 
different  conditions  could  be  enumerated  that  make  the  four- 
quarter  system  of  common  schools  a  great  convenience  to  many 
patrons. 
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jARDLY  more  than  a  generation  ago  science  as  a 
factor  in  education  was  practically  an  unknown 
quantity.  Even  in  the  higher  academic  work  of 
the  college  or  university,  science  was  barely 
known  except  in  a  more  or  less  incidental 
fashion,  and  without  any  particular  consideration 
as  an  instrument  of  education.  About  this  time 
began  the  first  skirmishing  of  the  battle  which  was 
waged  for  the  establishment  of  a  real  democracy  and  equality 
in  things  educational,  as  had  been  a  similar  struggle  for  similar 
rights  in  civil  and  political  affairs  some  two  or  three  generations 
earlier.  Though  so  comparatively  recent,  both  have  passed 
into  history,  and  have  at  present,  not  forgetting  their  splendid 
and  significant  victories,  an  interest  chiefly  historic,  the  merest 
glimpse  of  which  will  suffice  for  the  present  discussion. 

There  are  tides  in  educational  thought,  no  less  than  in  other 
phases  of  the  affairs  of  life.  On  certain  of  these  tides  science 
has  come  into  an  heritage  of  rank  and  opportunity,  of  dignity 
and  independence,  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  early  sponsors.  Not  only  in  the  specialized  or  elective 
courses  of  college  and  university  curricula  has  it  found  ample 
place,  but  in  many  cases  it  has  been  made  a  requisite  to  gradu- 
ation. But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  been  granted  right  of  way 
into  almost  every  grade  of  secondary  schools,  and  in  a  growing 
measure  into  primary,  or  even  elementary  grades,  throughout 
the  entire  country.  And,  furthermore,  this  recognition  is  not  a 
merely  nominal  one,  but  laboratories  with  ample  facilities  and 
thoroughly  modern  methods  of  instruction  have  been  provided 
in  a  large  proportion  of  these  schools,  in  some  cases  even  sur- 
passing those  provided  in  not  a  few  colleges.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  said  that  in  one  form  or  another,  science  has  come  to  have  a 
place  in  every  department  of  our  educational  system.  And  all 
this  has  come  to  pass  within  a  single  generation ;  indeed,  to  a 
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large  measure  within  about  a  half  of  one  generation.  Surely  we 
have  here  a  record  of  rapid  achievement  and  change  in  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice  seldom  realized  in  the  history  of 
such  movements. 

This  is  probably  more  marked  in  our  own  country  than  in 
Europe,  or  elsewhere,  and  may  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  peculiarly  free  and]  democratic  attitude  of  American 
thought  and  life,  though  probably  the  growing  dominance  of 
science  in-  every  aspect  of  human  life,  and  its  intimate  relations  to 
conditions  of  progress,  has  not  been  without  influence  in  hasten- 
ing, even  forcing,  the  change  and  promoting  its  progress.  But 
whether  it  may  be  due  to  one  or  the  other,  or  whether  to  some 
conjunction  of  the  two,  with  others  less  apparent,  the  conditions 
of  fact  are  too  evident  to  admit  of  denial  or  even  doubt. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  passing  to  observe  that  what  has  thus 
come  into  historic  reality,  and  is  so  widely  and  generally  recog- 
nized as  to  seem  almost  like  ancient  history,  is  at  present  in 
Germany  in  the  incipiency  of  the  same  battle  witnessed  here  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  outcome  may  be  easily  fore- 
seen, for  revolutions  seldom  go  backward. 

Hence,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  science  has  come  into  a 
position  of  importance  in  education  hardly  less  commanding 
than  has  been  its  role  in  the  aggressive  activities  of  the  industrial 
or  civil  world.  It  has  become  an  integral  factor  of  the  school 
life,  quite  as  certainly  as  in  that  of  the  others.  Is  it  here  to 
stay?  Here  is  a  question  of  no  small  concern,  whether  to 
friends  or  foes.  For  be  it  recognized,  that  though  having 
passed  its  incarnation,  and  gotten  into  its  present  co-ordinate 
position,  there  are  educational  Herods  who  would  still  seek  the 
young  child  to  destroy  it.  Whether  science  be  in  education  to 
stay  will  depend  upon  whether  it  is  fit  to  stay.  Science,  no 
less  than  Greek  or  other  doubtful  factor,  must  justify  its  right  to 
a  place  among  the  instruments  of  culture.  The  doctrine  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  will  have  sway  here  no  less  than  in  other 
realms  of  organic  nature. 

It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  and  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to 
ask  this  question,  to  have  the  challenge  thrown  into  our  teeth, 
and  be  compelled  to  successfully  meet  and  answer  it.     It  is  not 
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a  fictitious,  nor  gratuitous,  nor  pedantic  question.  While  it  may 
be  less  vociferous  at  present  than  in  those  belligerent  days  now 
past,  still  the  old  combatants  are  yet  in  the  field,  and  echoes  of 
the  fray  are  yet  heard,  though  in  decadent  tones,  perhaps. 

There  is  an  adage  that  *' nothing  succeeds  like  success," 
and  on  such  basis  one  might  hastily  decide  that  these  queries 
were  sufficiently  answered  in  existing  conditions.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  dominant  place  of  science  in 
the  various  relations  of  life  sufficiently  attest  its  fitness  in  edu- 
cation. This  is  not,  however,  thoroughly  conclusive.  Condi- 
tions may  not  always  justify  themselves.  That  a  thing  is  does 
not  always  warrant  its  rightness— Pope  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. 

Apropos  of  this  may  be  cited  in  this  connection  a  very  sig- 
nificant recent  inquisition  of  most  serious  import.  In  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  its  late  meeting  in  New  York  City,  President 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  said,  '*I  am  one  of  those  who 
now  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  observed  at  first  hand  the  slow, 
and  then  rapid,  advance  of  the  sciences  to  their  present  place  in 
the  school  and  college  programs  of  this  country.  .  •  .  But  now 
^t  the  end  of  this  period  I  cannot  help  feeling^  ....  that  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  so  organizing  the  sciences  as  instru- 
ments of  general  education  as  to  fulfill  the  high  expectations 
which  some  of  us  formed  for  them  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  I  say  with  great  frankness  that  if  we  did  not  know  that 
we  were  going  through  what  is  doubtless  a  period  of  transition, 
the  movement  in  which  we  have  all  been  participating  has  cost 
us  something  and  gained  not  much.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  man,  properly  organized  and 
presented  as  educational  instruments,  are  destined  to  be  classi- 
fied as  true  humanities. .  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  addition 
to  their  power  to  instruct  and  inform  they  have  a  power  to 
refine,  to  uplift  and  to  guide ;  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  as 
yet  we  are  very  far  short  of  having  so  organized  this  material 
as  to  attain  these  ends." 

Coming  from  a  source  at  once  frank  and  friendly,  admittedly 
eminent  as  collaborator  and  judge,  these  strictures  and  admo- 
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nitions  are  not  to  be  passed  over  as  of  slight  concern.     It  is 

quite  time  that  as  science  teachers  we  pause  in  the  midst  of  our 

work,  restrain  our  optimistic  enthusiasm  a  bit,  and  critically 

review  the  situation  in  the  light  of  inside  facts — **  see  ourselves 

as  others  see  us " ;  make  critical  inventory  of  our  educational 
assets  and  liabilities^  and  undertake  to  estimate  the  state  of  the 
balance  sheets. 

President  Welch,  of  the  American  Association,  in  responding 
to  the  address  of  welcome  extended  by  President  Butler,  quoted 
above,  took  occasion  to  briefly  refer  to  these  friendly  criticisms ; 
and  while  holding  vigorously  for  the  rightful  value  and  effi- 
ciency of  science  as  a  desirable  factor  in  general  education,  at 
the  same  time  frankly  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the  **  methods 
of  teaching  the  natural  sciences  have  often  been  unsatisfactory, 
and  have  therefore  yielded  unsatisfactory  results.  The  subject 
is  one  for  serious  consideration  •  .  .  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
announce  that  the  council  ....  recommended  the  formation  of 
a  new  section  of  this  association,  to  be  called  the  *  section  on 
education,'  which  we  may  hope  will  contribute  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  sciences.  .  .  •  Science  should  see  to 
it  that  in  its  own  field  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  education 
certainly  not  less  powerful  than  the  older  humanities." 

That  this  phase  of  science  in  education  has  not  thus  far  been 
given  the  measure  of  attention  which  it  rightly  deserves,  and 
which  it  must  secure  ere  its  claims  to  adequate  educational 
fruition  are  secure,  must  be  granted  in  larger  measure  than  is 
creditable.  Possibly  science  teachers,  under  the  consciousness 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific  method,  have  rested  under  the 
false  security  of  its  all-sufficiency  under  all  circumstances. 
Perhaps  also  the  all-absorbing  fascination  of  the  new  and 
startling  discoveries  which  have  flooded  our  laboratories  and 
absorbed  our  thought  have  diverted  attention  from  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  mission  of  science  in  education.  In  other 
words,  there  has  been  too  little  attention  given  to  the  essentially 
pedagogical  problems  of  science.  In  ouf  zeal  for  science  for 
science'  sake — its  methods,  its  vast  importance  as  an  end  in 
itself — it  is  not  so  very  strange  that  there  should  be  some 
measure  of  failure  in  appreciating  its  equally  fundamental 
function  as  a  mean^i  to  ru  end ;  that  end  the  broadening,  refin- 
ing and  ennobling  of  human  thought  and  life. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  foregoing 
aspects  of  our  problem  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
mission  of  science  in  education.  Far  from  it.  Fixing  attention 
too  closely  upon  these  alone  we  should  have  to  admit,  in  part. 
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at  leasty  a  negative  answer  to  the  query  which  heads  this  paper. 
But  when  we  Yurther  observe  that  amonfi^  phases  of  the  larger 
mission  which  science  has  to  conserve  in  the  field  of  general 
education  are  those  already  in  part  intimated,  namely,  the 
training  in  that  mental  attitude  of  openmindedness  toward  all 
problems  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  education  in  its  truest 
sense,  and  further,  that  training  in  methods  of  observation  and 
experiment  demanded  by  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live-— or  in  the  more  common  phrasing  of  it,  the  scientific 
spirit  correlated  with  the  scientific  method,  the  one  designating 
the  scientific  way  of  looking  at  things,  the  other  the  scientific 
way  of  doing  things — these  comprise  no  insignificant  part  of 
the  real  mission  of  science  in  education.  That  these  ends  have 
been  secured  in  growing  measure  there  is  hardly  ground  for 
serious  doubt.  But  that  even  in  these  particulars  our  science 
teaching  has  yet  attained  to  its  fullest  ideals  would  hardly  be 
claimed  even  by  the  most  optimistic  among  us. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  point  out  certain  danger  signals 
which  here  and  there  appear  along  the  way.  One  of  these  is 
that  overconfidence  and  extravagant  assumption  which  has 
shown  itself  in  the  various  and  conflicting  schemes  of  ^^  nature 
study,"  which  has  of  late  come  into  such  conspicuous  educa- 
tional notoriety.  That  there  is  a  thoroughly  sane  and  safe 
place  for  this  in  the  work  of  the  schools  I  have  no  reasonable 
doubt.  But  that  it  has  yet  been  so  organized  and  directed  as 
to  secure  true  educational  ends  must  be  as  readily  granted  by 
any  conservative  student  of  education.  '  At  present  its  most 
conspicuous  failure  is  in  its  artificial  and  superficial  character. 

A  similar  tendency  is  too  evident  in  the  science  work  of 
higher  grades,  and  even  in  some  cases  in  college  courses.  Our 
laboratories  have  much  of  the  artificial  about  them  at  best.  But 
when  in  some  cases  this  is  further  intensified  by  having  all  the 
materials  and  specimens  preserved  in  series,  sections  cut  and 
labeled  to  hand,  as  so  much  fixed  capital,  how  much  better  do 
they  serve  the  real  ends  of  education  than  <*  cribs ''  and  mime- 
ographed copies  of  lectures  handed  down  from  class  to  class  in 
history  or  philosophy,  economics  or  literature? 

Is  the  mission  of  science  in  education  failing?  Yes  and  no. 
The  answer  must  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  more  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  **  men  behind  the  guns" — ^the  teachers 
themselves.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  latter  verdict  must 
turn  largely  upon  the  qualitative  character  of  the  personnel  of 
science  teachers.  We  are  to  be  in  no  insignificant  measure  the 
makers  of  history  as  it  shall  relate  to  our  problem  in  this  and 
coming  generations. 
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jATURALLY,  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  the 
study  of  a  masterpiece  is  the  choice  of  the  mas- 
terpiece itself.  No  amount  of  good  teaching  can 
put  any  permanent  value  into  class  work  dealing 
with  literature  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
students.  What  the  high  school  pupil  requires 
in  the  books  he  reads — what  he  craves  and 
demands — is  human  interest,  action,  or,  as  the 
slang  phrase  so  aptly  has  it,  **  something  doing."  He  wants 
real  people,  a  story,  a  dramatic  situation,  a  climax.  As  to 
contemplation,  meditation,  analysis  and  criticism,  they  are  for 
older  and  wiser  heads  than  his.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  the  well-intentioned  souls  who  made  for  us  that  awe- 
inspiring  list  of  college  entrance  requirements  had  been  able  to 
remember  the  far  off  time  when  they  were  boys,  a  large  num- 
ber of  crimes  that  are  now  committed  in  the  name  of  education 
would  be  averted.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  teacher  was  entirely 
to  blame  who  gave  his  pupils  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  for 
the  first  classic  they  read  in  the  first  year  in  high  school. 

"  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done !  " 

The  schedule  of  college  entrance  requirements  was  at  hand ; 
the  teacher  passed  his  finger  down  the  list ;  the  finger  stopped 
at  Macaulay  on  Milton,  and  the  crime  was  wrought.  I  fear 
we  have  not  so  much  excuse  to  offer  for  the  teacher  of  whom 
I  know,  whose  first-year  class  spent  two  and  one  half  months 
on  Emerson's  Essay  on  Compensation,  and  who  said  regretfully 
at  last  that  he  feared  he  had  not  given  enough  time  to  the  work, 
as  the  pupils  did  not  seem  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  it 
yet.  If  any  valuable  results  are  to  be  attained  the  student  must 
give  not  forced,  but  eager  attention,  and  to  that  end  the  teacher 
should  choose  those  classics  which  have  in  them  a  real,  vital, 
human  interest  for  boys  and  girls. 
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The  masterpiece  selected,  the  next  thing  is  to  read  it.  It 
should  be  read  through  from  beginning  to  end,  as  rapidly  as 
is  consistent,  with  a  clear,  general  understanding,  and  prefer- 
ably  it  should  be  read  by  the  teacher.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  these  two  propositions,  which 
are  made  with  a  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  both  the  author 
and  the  pupil.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  let  him  make 
his  strong,  concentrated  appeal  to  the  imagination,  which  only 
a  continuous  reading  allows.  If  the  pupil  is  interested  it  is 
only  humane  to  let  him  get  to  the  end  of  the  story  while  the 
zest  and  enjoyment  of  it  endure ;  if  he  is  not  interested  it  is 
equally  humane  to  shorten  the  length  of  time  he  is  to  be  bored. 
The  reasons  for  demanding  that  the  teacher  do  the  reading  are 
evident.  There  is  nothing  that  ruins  the  effect  of  a  poem  or 
story  more  fatally  than  hearing  it  mangled  and  murdered  by 
pupils  reading  it  for  the  first  time.  There  is  nothing  that  makes 
the  same  selection  more  attractive,  more  comprehensible,  more 
impressive,  than  hearing  it  read  consecutively  and  unassumingly 
by  one  who  knows  and  loves  it.  The  teacher  need  not  be  an 
elocutionist ;  a  quietly,  sympathetic  voice  is  all  that  he  should 
find  necessary,  but  he  should  make  that  count.  As  the  reading 
proceeds,  just  so  much  explanation  should  be  given  as  assures 
the  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  general  thought  of  the 
piece.     All  smaller  points  should  be  left  for  the  second  reading. 

The  selected  classic  having  been  read  through  once,  and  its 
main  idea  having  made  its  appeal,  a  more  detailed  study  may 
be  accorded  to  those  parts  that  seem  to  present  special  diflS- 
culty  to  the  class.  And  right  here  is  where  our  great  dissen- 
sions as  to  the  teaching  of  literature  arise.  There  is  much  said 
nowadays  about  the  ^ intensive"  study  of  the  masterpieces,  but 
unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  true,  that  the  word  ^^ intensive" 
never  means  exactly  the  same  thing  to  any  two  people.  It  is 
therefore  somewhat  dangerous  to  use  it  without  expecting  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  is  according  to  his  interpretation  of  this 
word,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  teacher  succeeds  or  fails  in  his 
work,  and  his  idea  of  what  the  intensive  or  analytic  study  of 
literature  should  be  depends  upon  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  his 
pupils.     If  we  should  search  for  the  most  fundamental  reason 
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for  the  poor  teaching  too  often  found  in  the  high  school  litera- 
ture clas*8,  we  should  undoubtedly  find  it  to  be  this :  Failure  to 
remember  that  high  school  pupils  are  boys  and  girls,  not  men 
and  women. 

The  high  school  pupil  has  not  the  knowledge,  the  mental 
poise,  nor  the  culture  necessary  for  a  critical  and  analytic  study 
of  a  piece  of  literature  from  the  pure— may  I  say — non-human 
standpoint.  If  we  try  to  force  such  a  study  upon  him  we  do 
more  harm  than  in  our  ignorance  we  are  able  to  compute.  On 
the  other  hand,  just  because  he  is  young  and  animated  and  unde- 
veloped, he  has  several  qualities  which  may  at  some  future  time 
be  converted  into  knowledge  and  poise  and  culture ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  a  certain  fresh  enthusiasm,  he  has  wild,  youthful 
ideals,  and  an  unquenchable  interest  in  the  great  new  world  of 
people  and  things.  If  we  fail  to  take  account  of  these  very 
significant  qualities  of  his,  and  fail  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
for  their  legitimate  use,  we  are  doing  him  as  great  a  harm  as  if 
we  set  before  him  tasks  suited  only  to  those  beyond  his  years. 
The  great  dangers  then  are  two :  First,  in  doing  work  too  ad- 
vanced, too  intensive,  analyzing  too  much,  and  never  taking 
anything  for  granted ;  second,  in  doing  work  too  intangible, 
too  visionary,  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  make  the  study 
of  value  to  the  average,  alert,  experience-hungry  high  school 
student. 

After  a  class  has  followed  a  teacher  breathlessly  through  the 
story  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  has  almost  shed  tears  at  the  death 
of  the  hero,  and  yearned  with  sympathy  over  the  grief  of  the 
ill-fated  father,  has  thrilled  with  an  indefinable  appreciation  of 
the  closing  line, — 

**  And  that  majestic  river  floated  on," — 

it  would  be  a  very  foolish  teacher  indeed  who  would  destroy 
the  fine  ecstasy  of  that  impression  by  plunging  at  once  into  a 
cold-blooded  analysis  of  the  poem.  It  would  be  a  still  more 
foolish  teacher  who  would  expect  to  keep  his  class  always  at 
that  delicate  pitch  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
says  the  Psalmist.  Knowing  the  boy  and  girl  heart  well 
enough  to  understand  when  to  speak  and  when  to  keep  silence, 
when  to  call  for  explanations,  and  when  to  leave  a  great  truth 
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to  make  its  impression  unexplained,  is  really  the  final  and  all 
important  qualification  for  teaching  literature  to  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  definitely  as  to  how  much  ana- 
lytic study  a  teacher  should  put  upon  a  piece  of  literature.  If 
he  does  too  much  he  kills  the  interest  in  his  class  or  diverts  it 
unworthily  to  pettiness ;  if  he  does  too  little  he  lays  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  making  his  work  superficial  and  easy.  I 
believe  that  the  former  danger  is  the  greater,  that  the  tendency 
is  to  do  too  much  analyzing  and  to  spend  too  much  time  on 
individual  pieces  of  literature.  The  classes  of  the  teacher  who 
spent  four  months  on  the  play  of  Julius  Csesar  were  probably 
not  known  by  the  scornful  name  of  ^*  snap  courses/'  but  I  doubt 
if  she  did  the  best  thing  for  her  pupils  after  all.  The  literature 
class  ought  to  be  a  place  for  concentration  and  actual  logical 
thought,  but  I  do^  not  believe  that  these  are  necessarily  to  be 
gained  by  too  rigid  an  application  of  the  mind  to  the  small 
details  of  a  lesson.  Plot  and  setting,  character,  social  and 
ethical  problems  suggested  by  the  reading — all  these  offer 
fruitful  topics  for  study,  which  are  far  better  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  needs  of  the  high  school  pupils  than  mythological  and 
philological  details.  Such  topics  offer  opportunity  for  class 
work  of  the  most  concentrated  and  beneficial  kind,  but  they 
must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  skill.  The  teacher  must 
keep  himself  well  in  hand,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  off 
into  futile  discussions  of  irrelevant  points.  He  must  be  keen, 
alert,  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  drift  of  things,  and  capable  of 
keeping  the  minds  of  the  class  where  he  wants  them.  He 
should  direct,  but  not  monopolize  the  discussion,  confining  his 
share  of  it  largely  to  questions  which  stimulate  the  mental 
activity  of  his  pupils.  The  force  of  the  teacher's  presence 
must  be  felt.  He  must  be,  but  the  pupils  must  do.  It  must 
be  by  the  labor  of  their  own  minds  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  that  they  thresh  the  wheat  out  of  a  piece  of  literature 
and  leave  the  chaff. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  classic  dur- 
ing the   recitation   period,  there   are   other  devices  that  the 
teacher  may  use  for  keeping  up  the  interest,  for  broadening 
the  field  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  for  assisting  him  in  self-* 
expression. 
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Individual  pupils  are  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  and  pre- 
senting to  the  class  imaginary  portraits  of  the  characters  in  the 
plays  and  stories  that  are  read,  giving  attention  to  both  costume 
and  personal  appearance.  Character  studies  and  comparisons 
of  personalities  are  especially  profitable.  Debates  sometimes 
add  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  study  and  promote  careful  investi- 
gation. In  all  the  work  just  suggested  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  stand  out  before  the  class  and  speak  in  a  dignified 
and  coherent  manner,  either  with  or  without  notes,  and  cer- 
tainly without  interruption  from  the  teacher.  Themes  on  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  reading  will,  of  course,  be  assigned  from 
time  to  time.  Striking  and  vivid  descriptions  may  be  selected 
and  compared.  Selections  of  whatever  nature  pleasing  to  the 
class  should  be  learned  from  nearly  all  the  classics  read ;  this 
will  usually  be  done  willingly  and  even  eagerly  if  the  pupils 
are  interested.  The  consideration  of  words  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  literary  study,  and  may  be  ddne  incidentally  or  in 
special  lessons.  It  should,  however,  be  done  sparingly  and 
carefully,  from  the  etymological  standpoint ;  the  teacher  draw- 
ing upon  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German,  not  forc- 
ing his  own  knowledge  upon  them.  As  to  the  study  of  the 
author's  life,  and  the  reading  of  books  of  criticism,  these  should 
be  done,  if  at  all,  after  the  study  of  the  masterpiece  is  com- 
pleted. A  little  consideration  of  the  author's  life  is  often 
helpful  and  pleasant.  I  doubt  the  value  of  any  extensive  use 
of  commentaries  in  the  high  school  literature  class.  After  the 
pupil  has  developed  afid  expressed  his  own  ideas  he  may  enjoy 
comparing  them  with  the  ideas  of  the  critics,  but  it  is  seldom 
wise  to  make  the  reading  of  criticism  compulsory.  It  should 
be  voluntary  rather  than  enforced. 

After  the  detailed  study  of  the  classics  has  been  made  the 
class  is  asked  to  take  the  time  to  read  the  piece  over  thought- 
fully and  connectedly.  At  the  recitation  time  it  is  read  aloud 
by  the  pupils,  almost  without  comment,  each  one  standing  out 
in  front  of  the  class  and  reading  his  assignment  with  all  the 
clearness  and  expression  of  which  he  is  capable.  This  com- 
pletes the  study  of  the  classic. 

A  word  about  tests  and  supplementary  reading.     Examina- 
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tion  questions  ought  to  be  on  broad,  general  lines,  which 
stimulate  the  pupils  to  new  thought  or  to  the  new  organization 
of  old  ideas,  rather  than  on  minute  questions  and  the  meanings 
of  words  and  lines.  Often  a  carefully  prepared  theme  may 
serve  instead  of  the  regular  examination.  During  the  process 
of  reading  the  classic,  both  before  and  after  the  detailed  study, 
the  pupils  need  not  be  required  to  do  much  work  outside  the 
class.  They  may  spend  the  study  period  doing  supplementary 
reading,  for  which  a  list  has  been  provided  by  the  teacher.  A 
great  deal  of  time  is  spent  by  pupils  in  aimless  reading  of  liter- 
ature lessons,  which  might  more  profitably  be  spent  in  the  read- 
ing of  new  material. 

In  all  his  work,  the  teacher  should  not  allow  himself  to  forget 
that  his  primary  aim  is  making  the  pupil  like  literature  so  well 
that  he  will  want  to  keep  on  reading  it ;  that  his  secondary  aim 
is  the  broadening  and  uplifting  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  that  the 
aim  of  teaching  facts  about  masterpieces  and  authors  is  subser- 
vient to  both  these  other  purposes. 

The  proof  of  the  value  of  his  work  will  lie  in  the  immediate 
appreciation,  interest  and  development  which  his  pupils  ex- 
hibit, and  the  less  directly  visible  affection  which  they  retain 
for  the  masterpieces  they  have  studied. 
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Strength  of  the  Sand 

ALONZO  RICE 

Men  call  me  fickle,  false,  unstable,  and 
In  their  comparisons  of  things  untrue, 

The  figure  speaks  about  **  a  rope  of  sand," 
And  none  my  merit  rightly  will  construe. 

A  grain  of  sand !  My  strength  do  not  condemn ; 

This  might  at  once  exceeds  the  power  of  man ; 
In  their  domain  the  ocean  waves  I  hem, 

And  hold  their  tides  beneath  my  iron  ban ! 


) 


Manual  Training  as  a  Preventive  of  Truancy 

JAMES   PARTON   HAMEY,    DIRSCTOR   OF   ART   AKB   MANUAL   TRAINING,    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

|HEN  I  was  in  my  teens  the  school  workshop  was 
a  new  institution.  I  well  remember  when  the 
school  I  attended  erected  its  shop  building,  and 
organized  its  first  courses  in  shop  practice.  The 
school  was  large  and  the  shop  was  small,  so 
few  could  be  admitted  to  its  attractive  precincts. 
With  what  envy  did  those  of  us  who  were  ex- 
cluded see  the  elect  pass  within  its  doors ;  with 
what  curiosity  did  we  press  our  faces  to  its  windows;  with 
what  eagerness  did  we  hear  the  thumping  of  the  sledges  on  the 
anvils,  and  the  shrill  whine  of  the  circular  saw  ripping  through 
some  plank.  From  every  shining  plane  and  spinning  lathe, 
from  every  flapping  belt  and  smoking  forge,  there  came  an 
insistent  call ;  and  I  doubt  not  were  one  to  visit  that  same  shop 
to-day,  there  could  be  found  round  its  door,  just  as  twenty-five 
years  ago,  a  crowd  of  boys  peering  within  and  counting  the 
weeks  which  must  elapse  before  room  for  them  could  be  found 
in  its  crowded  classes. 

Man  is  the  builder,  the  thumbed  one ;  and  thumbed  because 
through  long  ages  he  has  been  a  constructive  animal.  Early 
in  his  life  there  rises  within  him  a  desire  to  make  things,  to 
handle  tools  and  manipulate  material.  Every  workshop  is  a 
loadstone  that  acts  with  irresistible  attraction  upon  the  boy. 
Explain  the  influence  he  cannot,  but  he  knows  that  something 
within  him  draws  him  to  the  place  where  things  are  making, 
where  wheels  are  going  round,  and  craftsmen  are  busy  at  their 
work. 

This  force  causes  strange  revolutions  in  boy  nature,  energiz- 
ing the  lazy  and  reclaiming  the  errant.  On  one  Italian  lad  of 
my  acquaintance  it  worked  a  modern  miracle.  Tony  was  a 
boy  who  was  at  **outs"  with  his  school.  His  school  was 
formal,  and  he  was  informal.     Its  work  dealt  with  theory  and 
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his  every  interest  lay'  in  practice.  The  busy  streets  called 
to  him,  and  the  docks  and  markets  kept  beckoning.  Ever  and 
anon  he  was  off  to  answer,  with  truant  officers  in  pursuit  to  bring 
him  back,  to  be  off  again  at  the  next  opportunity.  Then  there 
was  established  a  special  class  for  him  and  some  of  his  brother 
peripatetics.  This  class  was  in  an  ordinary  class  room,  but  it 
was  furnished  in  addition  with  benches  and  with  tools  in  goodly 
number.  Its  lessons  turned  on  ordinary  school  topics,  on  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  but  they  turned  in  no  ordinary 
way.  Every  lesson  touched  the  making  of  some  needed  thing, 
so  that  Tony  oscillated  between  seat  and  work  bench,  as  he 
planned  his  work,  read  about  it,  solved  the  problem  of  its 
measurement,  and  then  set  about  its  making.  At  this  turn  of 
affairs  he  was  at  first  surprised,  then  interested,  then  fasci- 
nated. This  time  he  was  caught  to  stay  caught;  for  him 
the  problem  of  the  school  was  solved. 

I  have  his  photograph  as  it  was  taken  two  years  later.  It 
shows  a  very  different  Tony  from  him  I  first  knew.  The  old 
furtive,  hangdog  look  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  shows  clear- 
eyed  power.  He  stands  like  a  cadet,  with  broadened  chest 
and  shoulders  back,  while  round  his  feet  are  spread  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  clever  fingers — brackets,  desks,  racks  and  boxes 
innumerable.  Since  that  photograph  was  taken  Tony  has  left 
the  school  to  go  to  work,  but  his  teacher  tells  me  that  every 
now  and  again,  when  there  is  some  slackening  in  the  trade,  and 
he  thinks  he  can  be  spared,  this  one  time  scholaphobe,  this 
hater  of  class-room  work,  slips  from  his  bench  and  is  off  to  run 
away  to  school. 

To  children  ideas  come  easily.  We  adults  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate, but  within  the  last  generation  teachers  have  come  upon  a 
new  idea.  Within  the  memory  of  those  present  we  have  made 
a  discovery,  and  the  school  world  thrills  with  it  to-day.  That 
which  has  been  discovered  is  the  child.  Through  our  study 
we  have  come  to  learn  how  different  he  is  from  what  he  was 
commonly  understood  to  be — how  different  he  is  from  us.  We 
have  discovered  that  he  is  not  a  little  man ;  that  he  does  not 
think  or  act  as  an  adult  thinks  or  acts,  and  does  not  gain  ideas 
as  an  adult  thinl^s  or  gains  them. 
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It  was  once  thought  that  the  child  grew  regularly,  continu- 
ously. Now  it  is  known  that  he  does  not.  Rather  he  passes 
through  stages  of  growth »  showing  in  each  of  these  signs  by 
which  they  may  be  clearly  recognized.  We  have  learned  that 
the  child  is  affected  by  many  things  that  teachers  of  old  recked 
little  of — the  humidity  of  the  air,  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
the  hours  he  has  slept,  the  dinner  he  has  eaten,  the  time  of  year 
it  is,  the  time  of  day  it  is.  All  these,  and  more,  influence  the 
pupils  in  any  schoolroom.  No  two  of  any  group  react  alike, 
nor  does  any  one  remain  the  same  for  two  hours  together.  All 
are  continuously  changing,  physiologically  changing — ^bodily 
and  mentally,  before  our  eyes.  The  thermometer  of  their  in- 
terests, their  energies,  their  abilities,  rises  and  falls ;  it  is  never 
stationary.  This  we  have  but  lately  come  to  understand ;  even 
yet  our  knowledge  is  far  from  perfect. 

Every  child  as  he  grows  makes  evident  at  different  stages 
certain  propensities — he  seeks  to  aggrandize  himself,  to  imitate 
others,  to  build  things,  to  investigate  them,  to  busy  himself  in 
play.  These  expressions  we  call  instincts.  There  are  many 
of  them,  but  every  one — self-seeking,  constructive,  curious — 
is  a  scheme  of  Nature  aimed  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
boy,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  active  in  his  own  education. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  development  of  these  inherent 
desires  have  come  to  see  that  Nature  has  a  school  course  of  her 
own,  a  curriculum  of  activities  in  which  the  pupil  is  led  by 
paths  of  interest  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  ability,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Not  only  does  she 
demand  that  the  child  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
his  hands,  but  she  shows  us,  through  his  liking  for  certain 
work,  the  very  paths  by  which  he  can  best  be  led  to  master  his 
surroundings.  She  writes  this  curriculum  in  terms  of  interests 
and  instincts,  and  on  every  page  prints  an  admonition  that  the 
worker  be  Jed  to  labor  creatively  so  that  he  may  become  an 
agent  in  his  own  development. 

The  more  plainly  we  have  read  this  curriculum  of  Nature, 
the  more  clearly  we  realize  that  the  course  of  study  which  does 
not  include  the  manual  arts  is  one  ill  fitted  for  child  training. 
With  the  great  difference  in  children  also  forced  upon  our 
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attention,  it  has  become  plain  to  us  that  no  one  scheme  of  study, 
however  wisely  planned,  can  be  satisfactory  for  any  large 
group  of  pupils.  Some  work  well  with  their  heads,  some  with 
their  hands.  As  boys  are  different,  so  must  the  means  of  train- 
ing them  be  different.  We  already  recognize  the  difference  in 
classes  for  children  of  arrested  development,  but  we  have  not 
yet  planned  effectively  for  the  boy  whose  interest  is  keen  in 
matters  constructive,  but  whose  mental  range  is  limited. 

For  the  gifted  boy,  able  and  anxious  to  go  on  to  become  a 
doctor,  lawyer  or  engineer,  we  equip  classical,  scientific  and 
technical  high  schools ;  but  for  the  lad  itching  to  do  something 
with  his  hands,  interested  in  building  and  machines,  we  open 
no  door  save  that  which  leads  out  of  the  school  to  the  ill  paid 
and  desultory  training  of  the  factory.  Outside  the  penitentiary 
or  the  reformatory,  there  is  as  yet  scarcely  a  single  opportunity 
for  the  boy  anxious  to  enter  a  trade  to  learn  its  rudiments  in 
an^  state  supported  school. 

It  is  submitted. that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  demands  reform  in  our  educational  system,  it  is  this. 
We  should  hasten  to  recast  a  system  which  offers  only  in  the 
disciplinary  school  that  educational  training  which  would,  if 
offered  early  enough,  have  in  many  cases  made  such  school 
unnecessary.  When  one  visits  an  institution  of  the  disciplinary 
type  one  finds  it  a  great  group  of  shops,  where  officers  point  to 
anvils,  lathes  and  planers,  saying :  **  Here  is  where  we  try  to 
effect  a  reform  of  the  truants  and  delinquents  whom  you  incar* 
cerate.  These  shops  we  find  the  best  methods  of  interesting 
our  boys,  and  of  giving  them  a  right  attitude  toward  work. 
Without  them  we  would  be  helpless,  robbed  of  our  most  practi- 
cal means  of  reform."  But  why  is  it  necessary  to  wait  until  a 
boy  has  become  a  delinquent  before  we  turn  to  tool  work  to 
effect  a  cure?  Were  it  not  far  better  that  the  public  schools 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  reform  school,  and  early  give 
their  pupils  the  work  which  the  latter  school  finds  most  effica- 
cious in  arousing  keen  interest  and  establishing  right  habits? 

That  we  have  not  thus  far  learned  our  lesson  accounts  in  no 
small  measure  for  our  present  discussion.  The  truant  is  a 
bi-product  of  our  inefficient  school   system.     Seen  from  the 
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average  schoolmaster's  point  of  view,  he  is  a  bad  boy  who  will 
not  stay  in  school  to  learn  the  lessons  which  a  wise  pedagogue 
has  laid  out  for  him.  Seen  from  a  different  point,  he  is  a  boy 
forced  out  of  school  by  those  not  wise  enough  to  understand 
the  expression  of  his  instincts,  or  clever  enough  to  plan  his 
work  so  that  his  passion  to  busy  himself  in  many  occupations 
may  serve  to  retain  him  contented  to  labor  in  his  own  behalf. 
The  reform  school  finds  it  necessary  to  do  that  which  the  pub- 
lic school  has  largely  failed  to  do— -give  the  boy  of  strong  con- 
structive desire  some  immediate  reason  for  his  school  work, 
some  objective  illustration  that  such  work  is  real,  and  not  mere 
theory  unapplied. 

When  antisepsis  was  discovered,  surgery  made  a  great  step 
forward,  but  something  better  was  to  follow.  While  still  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  infection,  the  surgeon  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness,  and  strove  with  antiseptics  to 
poison  the  germs  which  caused  the  purulent  wound  for  which 
he  was  himself  to  blame.  Nowadays,  asepsis  has  been  found 
better  than  antisepsis,  as  keeping  things  clean  will  always  be 
found  better  than  attempting  to  clean  them  after  they  have 
become  dirty.  Only  by  degrees  will  this  idea  dawn  upon  us  in 
the  case  of  the  truant.  Only  by  degrees  will  we  come  to  see 
that  holding  a  boy  in  school,  though  the  curriculum  has  to  be 
changed  in  its  every  element,  is  far  better  than  trying  to  cure 
him  after  he  has  gotten  out  and  gone  to  the  bad  through  gross 
association  in  a  grimy  world. 

The  canny  Scotch  say,  <*  Gie  ye  wad  muckle  out  o'  a  Scotch- 
mon,  ye  maun  kotch  him  young."  This  holds  good  of  the 
truant.  We  must  be  wise  to  see  the  first  signs  of  his  errant 
spirit — what  the  doctors  call  the  prodromic  symptoms — ^which 
make  plain  that  his  ear  is  inclining  to  the  call  of  the  streets, 
that  he  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  school,  but  itches  to  get 
away  from  the  world  of  books  and  out  into  the  world  of  things^ 
If  now  we  do  not  act  quickly — introduce  him  to  that  world  of 
things  and  processes  within  the  school,  hold  him  by  larger  in- 
terests than  he  has  had  before,  and  show  him  how  really  entic- 
ing work  may  be — he  will  away,  and  then  asepsis  neglected, 
his  case  perforce  becomes  one  for  antiseptic  treatment.  But  at 
whose  door  are  we  to  lay  the  blame? 
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In  the  body  poisoned  by  certain  fell  diseases  there  develops 
a  counter  and  protective  poison  which  inhibits  and  destroys  the 
harmful  germs.  These  self-made  agents  have  for  some  ills 
been  cultivated,  so  that  a  serum  may  be  introduced  at  once  into 
the  blood  of  a  sick  man  that  his  body  may  have  offered  to  it 
the  very  aid  it  needs  to  combat  the  toxic  cell.  As  man  may  be 
thus  inoculated  against  disease »  so  I  believe  it  possible  to  in- 
oculate the  potential  truant  with  such  an  interest  in  construction 
that  he  will  be  protected  in  large  measure  against  the  entice- 
ments of  the  world  outside  the  school  walls.  Few  indeed 
realize  how  manifold  are  the  things  which  seek  to  tempt  him 
from  his  desk.  If  we  would  prevent  his  escape  we  must  offer  a 
counter  attraction  to  each  of  these  seductive  agents.  We  must 
multiply  his  interests  and  encourage  his  ambitions  with  work 
which  appears  to  him  of  high  importance. 

Presented  early,  developed  wisely,  the  manual  arts  are  natural 
preventives  of  truancy.  They  should  form  a  part  of  every  ele- 
mentary curriculum  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school. 
With  the  little  children  they  may  deal  with  toys  and  serve  as  a 
means  of  expression,  but  the  older  pupils  should  see  that  they 
are  big  with  possibilities  for  real  work,  that  they  are  no  play 
subjects,  but  subjects  which  unite  in  the  most  practical  of  ex- 
ercises the  joy  of  work  with  the  joy  of  play.  The  models  for 
the  older  boys  should  deal  with  real  things  in  a  very  real  way. 
Plans  for  them  should  be  made  and  used,  and  the  lads  brought 
to  see  that  the  work  they  are  doing  in  school  is  first  cousin  to 
that  done  in  the  humming  factories  they  pass  each  day.  As 
little  time  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the  formal  exercises 
and  practice  models,  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  making  of 
things — big  things — real  pieces  of  furniture  and  workable 
pieces  of  apparatus,  that  meet  strongly  felt  needs  in  the  life  of 
the  boy  and  the  life  of  the  school. 

The  tools  used  should  be  men's  tools,  the  smaller  sizes  per- 
haps, but  still  real  tools  to  be  employed  with  real  work.  The 
processes  developed  should  be  many,  so  that  during  his  school 
life .  the  boy  may  come  in  contact  with  various  models,  and 
acquire  skill  through  various  operations.  Boys  are  interested 
in  things  that  move.     If  we  can  have  a  lathe  and  jig  saw  added 
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to  our  shop  equipment  so  much  the  better.  Through  these 
tools  they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  simplest  of  machines, 
and  through  such  contact  be  led  to  look  upon  all  their  manual 
work  as  a  direct  preparation  for  vocational  training. 

The  development  of  an  industrial  bent  will  aid  much  to  hold 
the  truant  in  school.  The  wise  school  system  will  foster  this 
idea,  and  will  organize  in  crowded  districts  preparatory  voca- 
tional courses  for  boys  in  the  lower  grades  who  are  duller  men- 
tally than  their  mates,  who  are  slow  in  the  race,  and  who  feel 
the  tedium  of  the  school.  These  boys  form  75  per  cent  of  the 
truants  in  any  school  system.  For  these  boys  particularly  (and 
for  their  brighter  mates,  who  must  leave  school  at  fourteen  years 
to  enter  some  trade)  vocational  training  will  be  of  the  utmost 
service.  It  should  be  offered  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
year  of  the  boy's  age,  and  should  consist  of  a  limited  amount  of 
work  in  language  and  number,  and  of  much  work,  at  least  ten 
hours  a  week,  in  the  manual  arts.  The  hand  work  should  early 
introduce  the  pupils  to  the  simpler  machine  shop  practice  and 
the  use  of  the  lathe.  Much  freehand  drawing  should  be  done, 
and  several  periods  a  week  should  be  given  to  the  making  and 
reading  of  plans.  Some  geography,  some  physics,  some  his- 
tory, and  even  some  business  law  might  well  be  taught,  but 
every  subject  from  the  language  to  the  business  law  should  be 
related  to  the  practical  work  of  the  shop.  The  course  should 
be,  in  fact,  a  preparatory  trade  course,  one  offering  various 
elements  of  industrial  work,  but  undertaking  to  teach  no  special 
trade. 

A  school  so  organized  would  undoubtedly  hold  many  of  the 
pupils  who  now  leave  at  their  fourteenth  year  before  completing 
their  schooling.  Offering  work  most  interesting  and  practical 
in  character,  it  would  also  serve  to  retain  the  lad  inclined  to 
truancy.  Its  teachers  should  be  ^*  crack  workmen,**  each  of 
whom  should  hold  up  before  his  pupils  the  ideals  of  perfect 
craftsmanship.  Every  boy  admires  the  clever  artisan,  every 
boy  would  emulate  his  skill.  There  is  little  fear  that  the  lad 
who  once  becomes  imbued  with  the  desire  to  become  a  skillful 
workman  will  ever  leave  the  workshop  for  the  streets. 

Some  will  complain  that  the  school  shop  is  costly.     Neither 
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relatively  nor  actually  need  this  be  so;  expensive  equipment 
counts  not  so  much  as  vitality  in  work.  Money  spent  on  school 
shops  is  wisely  spent.  Such  shops  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  the  reform  school,  and  **  forming," 
both  in  philosophy  and  practice,  is  far  better  than  «*  reforming." 
From  the  standpoint  of  economy  there  can  be  no  question  that 
that  state  is  wise  which  deposits  its  wealth  as  capital  in  schools, 
so  organized  as  to  hold  their  pupild  long  within  the  civilizing 
iand  restraining  influence  of  the  class  room. 

The  problem  of  truancy  is  primarily  a  problem  of  interest. 
If  we  would  solve  it  we  must  study  the  forces  which  drew  my 
mates  of  years  ago  to  the  open  doors  of  the  school  shop.  We 
must  know  the  instincts  which  lie  behind  all  interests,  and  study 
to  find  how  to  employ  them  skillfully  that. they  may  make  the 
boy  his  own  best  teacher.  To  prevent  truancy  we  must  take 
the  truant  unawares.  We  must  catch  him  early,  and  give  him 
through  his  work  in  school  some  sense  of  the  social  value  of  the 
thing  he  is  doing,  of  its  necessity  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and 
of  its  importance  to  his  own  success.  We  must  give  him  some 
industrial  bent — some  sense  of  his  own  power  in  construction ; 
and  through  this  an  increase  in  self-respect  which  will  act  as  a 
moral  mentor  to  keep  him  in  the  school's  good  graces.  And 
first  and  last,  "we  must  make  it  plain  that  he  who  labors  faith- 
fully and  skillfully  with  his  hands  is  not  less  to  be  commended 
than  he  of  brilliant  mind.  We  must  give  praise  to  the  master 
craftsman,  and  hold  his  followers  in  high  honor  in  the  school. 

All  these  things  we  can  do  through  the  manual  arts.  They 
are  the  best  agents  to  waken  the  interests  of  the  wayward,  the 
best  to  rouse  the  ambitions  of  the  sluggish,  and  to  conjure  self- 
respect  in  the  indifferent.  As  moral  'suaders  they  need  no 
adjunct  of  court  squad  and  magistrate,  no  Black  Maria,  no  pro- 
bation officer,  no  jail  and  no  reform  school.  They  work  over- 
time without  cost,  and  keep  the  initiate  in  their  mysteries  ever 
planning  new  problems  to  conquer.  For  a  few  cents  per  pupil 
a  year,  they  offer  attractions  outbidding  the  dime  museum  and 
the  dock.  Properly,  freely,  wisely  used  they  nip  the  very  bud 
of  truancy ;  they  are  as  an  axe  at  its  root,  and  as  a  blight  upon 
its  branches.  Of  all  preventive  agents  they  stand  foremost-r- 
the  best  truant  officers  a  school  system  can  employ. 


Lditorial 

THE  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Los  Angeles,  in  July,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  great  meetings 
of  the  organization — ^an  organization  with  a  history  of  such  meetings. 
Not  less  than  Southern  California,  the  bay  cities  are  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  value  and  the  importance  of  the  schools ;  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fire  and  earthquake  losses  sustained  by  San  Francisco,  San  Jose 
and  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  tremendous  demand  made  upon  neighboring 
cities  because  of  the  incident  influx  of  population  and  children  by  the 
thousands  to  be  cared  for.  The  normal  schools  are  crowded.  Teach- 
ers in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  are,  or  soon  will  be, 
paid  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  in  some  cases  at  the  same  rate  per 
month  they  were  receiving  for  the  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  school  year. 
The  institutes  are  occasions  for  a  serious  consideration  of  school  ques- 
tions and  educational  doctrine  such  as  can  be  found  in  few  of  the  older 
states  of  the  East.  The  normal  schools  and  universities  are  working 
hand  in  hand  with  perfect  understanding.  Stanford  University  and 
the  San  Jose  Normal  exchange  certain  professors  and  courses  for  one 
or  two  terms  of  the  year.  Heads  of  the  education  departments  in 
both  Stanford  and  Berkeley  reach  all  parts  of  the  great  state  with  their 
lectures  and  influence.  A  disproportionately  large  proportion  of  the 
students  in  both  institutions  are  graduates  of  the  normal  schools ;  and 
a  number  of  the  high  schools  send  annually  one  third  to  one  half  of 
their  graduates  into  the  colleges  of  the  state.  Practically  all  of  the 
high-school  teachers  hold  college  degrees.  The  school .  outlook  is 
altogether  encouraging. 

WITH  such  sentiment  about  schools,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
coming  of  the  teachers  to  Los  Angeles  for  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  July  is  looked  forward  to  with  professional  pleasure.  Teachers 
are  enthusiastic  about  it.  Large  memberships  are  certain  in  all  the 
larger  counties  particularly,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  With 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  years  of  history  the  state  and  the  region  about 
are  rich  in  incident  and  achievement  of  men  and  institutions  that 
represent  the  always  marvelous  movement  of  af  people  from  a  pioneer 
life  to  a  high  state  of  civilization  and  culture.  .  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
one  city  or  one  state  to  entertain  the  Association  twice  in  a  decade. 
But  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation  the  writer  is  assured  of 
the  ability  of  Los  Angeles  to  do  this,  and  again  to  do  it  in  a  royal  way. 
No  teacher  from  any  grade  of  school  or  institution  can  fail  to  be  prof- 
ited by  attendance  at  the  forthcoming  meeting. 
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WHOLLY  apart  from  the  unequalled  scenery  in  the  journey 
across  the  continent,  even  after  reaching  the  sunset  state  there 
are  some  things  the  visitor  should  not  miss :  the  extensive,  safe  and 
picturesque  beaches  south  and  west  of  Los  Angeles,  the  ruins  and  the 
marvelous  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  the  rapid  growth  and  substan- 
tial buildings  of  the  half  dozen  larger  cities,  and  the  Luther  Burbank 
experiment  gardens  and  farm,  will  all  claim  attention.  The  work  of 
the  Burbank  farm  is  positively  weird  in  its  results.  From  the  com- 
mon field  daisy  variously  crossed  and  blended  with  a  Japanese  form 
and  an  English  form,  through  years  of  planting,  and  crossing,  and 
experimenting,  and  selecting,  he  has  produced  the  ^'Shasta"  daisy,  on 
its  way  to  the  four-inch  double-petaled  ^'chrysanthemum  daisy,'*  yet  to 
be.  At  one  time  out  of  one  hundred  thousand  plants  were  found  less 
than  a  dozen  that  served  the  gardener's  purpose.  At  another  time  in 
developing  a  berry,  sixty-five  thousand  plants  were  discarded.  In 
every  venture  he  is  working  upon  a  well-considered  plan.  And  his 
experiments  with  the  gladiolus,  the  English  walnut,  the  chestnut,  the 
poppy,  the  rhubarb,  the  fruit  trees,  the  prunes,  the  crossing  of  the 
plum  and  the  apricot,  and  his  thornless  cactus — are  all  suggestive  to 
thoughtful  persons  of  the  possibilities  of  careful  nurture.  Teachers 
will  find  in  tha  Sebastopol  farm  and  the  Santa  Rosa  gardens  of  Lu- 
ther Burbank  an  endless  field  for  reflection  as  well  as  observation. 


STUDENTS  of  pedagogical  literature  will  be  pleased  with  the 
recent  appointment  of  the  translator  of  Herbart's  Outlines  of 
Pedagogics,  Dr.  Alexis  F.  Lange,  from  the  department  of  English  in 
the  University  of  California  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  education 
in  the  same  institution.  He  brings  not  only  profound  scholarship,  but 
wide  acquaintance  among  school  men,  and  professional  acumen  to  his 
new  task.  The  university  has  honored  itself  in  the  appointment. 
All  of  which  leads  me  to  say  that,  while  California  has  many  unfin- 
ished school  problems,  and  not  a  few  contradictions  in  her  school 
system,  transmitted  to  the  future  for  correction,  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion among  school  people  of  all  ranks,  and  the  thoroughly  aroused 
interest  shown  by  the  people  themselves,  assure  one  of  their  final 
right  adjustment,  and  give  communities  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
much  material  for  profitable  thinking.  The  East,  also,  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  West,  and  the  far  West ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  once  or 
twice  in  a  generation  the  teachers  of  the  tradition-bound  states  should 
see  personally  how  things  are  done  in  the  untrammeled  regions  of  a 
recent  frontier. 
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WHATEVER  may  be  one's  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  our  occu* 
pation  of  them,  the  civic  problem  in  the  Philippines  is  an 
interesting  one  to  every  American.  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  United 
States  Director  of  Education  in  the  islands,  is  in  this  country ;  and  is 
interesting  our  people  in  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  what  is 
projected  in  school  matters  among  the  seven  million  Filipinos.  The 
undertaking  is  fascinating,  not  less  by  its  very  boldness  than  by  its  ap- 
parent success.  Half  a  million  Filipino  children  attended  the  schools 
during  the  past  year ;  including  the  youth  in  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pueblos,  with  over  six  thousand  native  teachers  and 
American  supervisors.  It  is  now  six  years,  since  our  Government 
established  the  bureau  of  instruction  in  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Barrows 
affirms  confidently  that  if  the  work  continues  with  equal  success  for 
another  six  years,  there  will  be  in  191 2  scarcely  an  illiterate  youth 
among  the  Filipinos.  The  primary  course  covers  three  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  reach  every  child.  The  texts  are  in  English,  and  comprise 
the  ordinary  American  school  subjects — reading,  writing,  language, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  something  of  American  and  Filipino  history, 
geography  and  small  beginnings  in  manual  work.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  quick  to  learn,  and  the  influence  of  the  schools  is  already 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  homes.  Better  hygienic  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions prevail.  '^One  object  of  the  primary  school,"  says  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, ^'is  to  replace  the  dependent  class  with  a  body  of  independent 
peasantry,  able  to  keep  their  accounts,  and,  thereby,  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  their  creditors."  Not  much  can  be  expected  of  adults  in 
this  way ;  but  the  youth  are  already  showing  the  influence  of  the  care- 
ful school  training. 

THE  canvass  Dr.  Barrows  is  making  should  prove  of  lasting 
importance  to  Americans ;  not  even  second  in  significance  to  the 
extension  of  universal  education  to  the  negroes  in  this  country.  In 
both  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  our  own  Southern  States  the  Gov- 
ernment is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  raising  a  primitive  people 
to  the  level  of  self-dependent  civic  life  and  culture.  Never  had  the 
school  fraternity  a  better  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  and  steps 
by  which  a  heretofore  relatively  uninstructed  people  rise  to  efficiency 
and  high  standards  of  living.  Every  teacher,  of  whatever  grade  of 
school,  should  be  interested  in  this  presentation  of  the  Philippine  situa- 
tion in  school  affairs  by  Dr.  Barrows.  It  is  clear,  comprehensive  and 
convincing.  Naturally  the  conditions  there  are  imperfectly  understood 
by  untraveled  Americans.  Their  social  and  civic  and  industrial  stan- 
dards are  alien  to  our  habits  and  thinking.     The  tour  of  Dr.  Barrows 
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will  do  much  to  clarify  our  opinions  concerning  the  ''American  Inva- 
sion," and  the  wisdom  of  our  attempts  to  school  these  millions  of 
already  Christianized  peoples.  Already  acquainted  in  a  measure 
\fith  what  has  been  attempted  in  the  Philippine  schools,  the  writer 
listened  but  recently  to  Dr.  Barrows'  statement  with  both  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  Education  takes  pleasure  in  extending  him  a 'cordial  wel- 
come to  his  home  land,  and  a  hearty  congratulation  upon  the  achieve- 
ments in  education  among  these  our  Filipino  wards. 

DURING  the  past  year,  while  treating  various  pedagogical  sub- 
jects in  Education,  we  have  laid  special  emphasis  on  college 
problems.  We  are  confident  that  our  readers  have  appreciated  the 
able  discussions  furnished  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Sargent,  Dr.  True- 
blood,  Professor  Hanus,  President  .Fellows,  Librarian  Canfield  and 
others  no  less  worthy  of  special  mention.  Such  an  article  as  Super- 
intendent Gay's  in  the  May  number,  on  ''  The  Function  of  the  Public 
School,"  is  well  worth  in  itself  alone  the  cost  of  the  magazine  to  the 
subscriber  for  a  whole  year.  In  the  current  number  Mrs.  Rachel 
Kent  Fitz  presents  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  a  college  course  for 
women,  which  we  believe  to  be  of  exceptional  interest,  and  which  we 
wish  every  teacher  of  girls  and  every  parent  in  the  United  States 
could  read.  Mrs.  Fitz  is  a  Radcliffe  A.B.  and  A.M.,  was  sometime 
director  of  Radcliffe  Alumnse  Association,  and  of  the  Boston  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union ;  also,  director  and  vice  president  of 
the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  joint 
author  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Geo.  Wells  Fitz  (M.D.),  of* Problems 
of  Babyhood  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1906).  She  is,  therefore,  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  which  she  so  ably  discusses  in  the 
last  paper  of  our  special  series  on  college  subjects.  Next  year  we 
shall  lay  the  emphasis  on  high  school  and  academy  topics.  We  hope 
to  present  a  number  of  valuable  articles  on  commercial  and  industrial 
education.  We  have  already  in  hand,  also,  several  papers  which 
will  be  particularly  valuable  to  parents ;  notably  one  to  appear  in  the 
September  number  on,  '*The  Decay  of  Family  Life  and  the  Increase 
of  Child  Crime."  This  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  view  of  all  these  good  things  we  make  a 
special  appeal  to  our  subscribers  to  help  us  to  increase  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  Education.  It  ought  to  be  ten  times  as  large  as  it  is.  As 
we  close  our  twenty-seventh  year  we  invite  you  to  aid  us  by  speaking 
a  good  word  for  us  to  your  fellow  educators,  and  to  your  librarian. 
Such  words  will  be  weighty,  we  know,  and  we  shall  be  truly  grateful. 
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SCHOOL   HYGIBNB 

The  forthcoming  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  to  be 
held  in  London,  August  5-10,  has  aroused  widespread  interest  in  the 
subject  to  which  the  Congress  pertains,  considered  both  in  its  relation 
to  school  administration  and  to  school  instruction.  In  England  sev- 
eral important  events  have  conduced  to  make  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  young  a  subject  of  first  consideration  with  the  government,  and 
also  with  the  leaders  in  all  measures  affecting  public  welfare.  In  par- 
ticular the  South  African  war  demonstrated  in  a  striking  manner  the 
need  there  was  for  improving  the  physique  of  that  class  of  the  popula- 
tion from  which  recruits  are  chiefly  drawn,  and  also  for  extending 
among  the  masses  elementary  ideas  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

An  outcome  of  the  interest  thus  excited  was  the  '^Inter-parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,"  appointed  ''to  make  a 
preliminary  inquiry  into  the  alleged  deterioration  of  certain  classes  of 
the  population,  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  unfit  recruits  ap- 
plying to  enter  the  British  army." 

Of  fifty-three  recommendations  made  by  this  committee  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  thirteen  were  especially  concerned  with  school  hy- 
giene. Their  report  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament,  July 
20,  1904,  and  in  the  following  March  another  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  goverment  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  medical  in- 
spection of  schools  and  the  provision  of  meals  for  children  by  volun- 
tary agenties.  Meanwhile,  a  petition  signed  by  14,718  registered 
physicians  was  presented  to  the  educational  authorities  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  asking  that  the  laws  of  health  be  taught 
and  enforced  in  the  national  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  the 
English  Board  of  Education  and  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
have  made  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health  in  public  schools  com- 
pulsory, and  since  the  failure  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1906,  a  brief 
measure  has  been  enacted  providing  for  medical  inspection  of  schools 
in  England.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Japan 
has  a  highly  organized  service  of  medical  inspection,  employing  8,424 
specialists.  Germany  employs  above  670  medical  school  inspectors, 
and  our  own  country  about  five  hundred. 

The  recent  conference  held  in  London,  on  the  teaching  of  hyg^iene 
and  temperance  in  the  universities  and  schools  of  the  British  Empire, 
attracted  many  educational  experts  and  medical  authorities,  and  also 
a  number  of  the  colonial  premiers  and  ministers,  who  were  in  England 
to  take  part  in  the  Colonial  Conference.     It  was  brought   out  in  this 
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meeting  that  the  colonies  had  little  to  learn  from  the  mother  country  in 

respect  to  school  hygiene.     The  importance  of  the  subject  is  generally 

recognized  throughout  Australia,  and  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Chief 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  pointed  with  pride  to  twenty  years* 

experience  in  the  schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  where  a  special 
manual  of  school  hygiene  is  used,  and  the  instruction  given  by  the 
regular  teachers  in  the  regular  school  course. 

The  preparations  for  the  London  Council  on  School  Hygiene  have 
excited  much  interest  in  our  own  country,  and  have  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  School  Hygiene  Association,  with  the  purpose  of  fostering 
interest  in  the  general  subject,  as  well  as  securing  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  said  Congress. 

THE   SWEDISH  SYSTEM   OF    PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  Swedish  or  Ling  system  of  gymnastics  is  the  subject  of  a  mpno- 
graph  by  Captain  Lefebure,  of  the  Belgian  Grenadiers,  director  of  a 
well-known  military  school  of  Brussels,  and  recognized  throughout 
Europe  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  physical  training.  The 
monograph,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  presents  a  synthetic  analy- 
sis of  the  principles  i^pon  which  the  system  is  based,  with  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  means  bv  which  it  is  carried  out.  It  is  altogether 
the  most  complete  and  most  intelligible  account  of  the  system  that  h&s 
been  published.  In  his  preface  the  author  points  out  that  the  physical 
education  of  the  Swedish  youth  comprises  gymnastics,  manual  work, 
plays  and  sports.  His  purpose  is  to  explain  this  remarkable  organi- 
zation, and  by  the  aid  of  photography  to  set  it  before  the  reader  in 
living  form. 

It  is  noticeable  that  manual  training  (sloyd)  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  national  education,  intellectual^ 
social  and  physical ;  and  as  such  has  been  brought  into  close  relation 
with  the  gymnastic  system.  It  is  natural,  then,  as  the  author  observes : 
^^  that  the  influence  of  the  Central  Institute  of  Gymnastics  at  Stock- 
holm should  have  been  directed  to  prevent  those  physical  deformities, 
which  are  due  to  the  bad  positions  taken  by  pupils  during  the  manual 
training  exercises.  On  the  walls  of  the  school  workshops  are  displayed 
pictures  representing  the  positions  which  the  artisan  should  maintain  in 
the  use  of  every  tool  employed."  Every  director  of  a  workshop  is  ex- 
pected to  see  that  these  models  are  faithfully  followed. 

The  introduction  to  the  monograph  named  is  by  M.  G.  Demenij, 
Professor  of  Physical  Education  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  and  Chief  of 
the  Physiological  Laborator}'  of  that  city.  M.  Demenij  is  not  blind  to 
certain  limitations  of  the  Swedish  system,  regarded  especially  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint.  His  critical  judgment  gives  the  more  value  to 
his  commendations  of  the  system  in  general.  ^*  It  is  remarkable,"  he 
says,  ''  in  respect  to  the  simplicity  of  the  exercises,  their  gradation  and 
their  classification  ;  in  these  respects  it  fills  serious  deficiencies  of  our 
own  system.  It  is  desirable,  then,  to  adopt  its  principles;  they  are 
based  upon  the  physiology  of  the  human  frame;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  their  applications  in  every  detail." 
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HOLIDAY  COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  University  of  Oxford,  *'  Delegacy  for  the  Extension  of  Teachr 
ing,"  has  published  an  interesting  program  for  the  summer  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Oxford  during  the  month  of  August.  The  meeting  is  open 
to  all  students,  English  and  foreign ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  cannot  stay  the  whole  time,  is  divided  into  two  parts :  Part  I, 
August  1-14,  inclusive;  Part  II,  August  14-26,  inclusive. 

The  general  scheme  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  with  two  purposes 
in  view : — 

''  (i )  To  carry  on  the  sequence  which  has  been  maintained  for  many 
years  past  by  illustrating  the  history,  literature,  science,  fine  art  and 
architecture  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  a  period  for  the  study  of  which 
Oxford  afibrds  unique  opportunities. 

*^  (2)  To  illustrate  the  place  of  Oxford  in  national  history  by  ex- 
hibiting the  connection  between  the  local  history  of  Oxford  and  the 
general  course  of  English  history/' 

Great  interest  attaches  to  a  special  section  devoted  to  social  econom- 
ics, which  will  deal  particularly  with  the  contrasted  ideals  of  socialism 
and  individualism. 

Among  important  holiday  courses  to  be  held  on  the  Continent  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  are  those  at  Jena  and  Konigsberg,  Germany ; 
Geneva  and  Berne,  Switzerland ;  Paris,  Grenoble  and  Nancy,  France. 

TRIBUTES   TO   M.    BBRTHELOT 

The  death  of  M.  Berthelot  deprives  France  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious scientific  men  of  modern  times.  The  French  Parliament  voted 
a  public  funeral  as  a  tribute  to  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  ooun- 
try,  and  popular  interest  in  the  event  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
pathetic  circumstances  of  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  shock 
of  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  survived  but  a  few  min- 
utes. As  Mn\e.  Berthelot  had  shared  in  the  labors  of  her  husband,  so 
was  she  associated  with  him  in  the  funeral  services  which  took  place 
at  the  Pantheon. 

M.  Berthelot  illustrated  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  union  of 
those  intellectual  powers  which  distinguish  the  savant  with  adminis- 
trative talent  of  a  high  order;  hence,  he  was  called,  more  than  once, 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  He  was  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  AHairs  in  1895-06,  and  had  been  previously  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  ( 1 886-87) .  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  supe- 
rior council  of  public  instruction,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  reorganization  of  the  programs  of  the  secondary  schools 
of  France,  which  has  raised  scientific  studies  to  the  same  level  as 
the  classics,  and  in  increasing  the  facilities  for  scientific  research  in  the 
universities. 

The  funeral  oration  of  this  eminent  man  was  pronounced  by  the 
present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Briand,  who,  recalling  the 
intimate  friendship  between  Renan  and  Berthelot,  applied  to  the  latter 
the  well-known  saying  of  his  friend,  ''The  true  way  of  worshiping 
God  is  to  know* and  love  whatever  exists."  A.  T.  s. 
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Earth  and  5ky«  BjJ.  H.  Stickney.  No.  II.  A  Second  and  Third  Grade 
Nature  Reader  and  Text-Book.  A  charming  little  volume  for  joung  pupils, 
seeking  to  bring  before  their  minds  their  own  relation  to  the  natural  world  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  imagination  and  reflection.  There  are  attractive 
illustrations  scattered  throughout  the  volume.  The  Readers  of  this  series  are 
intended  to  provide  in  a  graded  school  that  which  intercourse  with  older  people 
supplies  in  outside  life — namely,  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  investigation. 
They  are  sure  to  interest  the  child,  and  lead  him  onward  to  observe  for  himself 
things  which  he  needs  to  know  in  his  environment.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  30 
cents ;  mailing  price,  35  cents. 

In  the  Days  of  Qoldsmlth.  By  Tudor  Jenks.  Believing  that  former  biog- 
raphers of  Goldsmith  have  brought  to  the  front  his  eccentricities  and  somewhat 
slighted  the  manly  phases  of  his  career,  Mr.  Jenks  has  very  successfully  attempted 
in  this  concise  and  clearly  written  life,  to  give  his  readers  an  idea  of  Goldsmith 
as  a  man  who  *'  won  and  held  the  friendship  of  England's  brightest  minds." 
For  the  help  of  younger  readers  the  book  has  an  appendix  giving  important 
dates  and  biography.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price  $1.00  net. 

Once  Upon-a-Tlme  Stories.  By  Melvin  Dix.  The  popularity  of  this  little 
book  should  almost  be  assured  by  its  title,  which  is  so  suggestive  of  a  delightful 
hour  for  the  wee  folks.  Certainly  a  fascinating  collection  of  old-time  stories 
has  been  made  and  all  are  capitally  illustrated;  ai^other  commendable  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  size  and  clearness  of  the  type  used.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Price,  25  cents. 

The  Richmond  Second  Reader.  By  Celia  Richmond  and  Harriet  Estelle 
Richmond.  This  reader  contains  a  most  admirable  selection  of  familiar  stories 
re-told  briefly  but  fascinatingly,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  comprehensible  to 
the  little  folks.  Each  story  is  illustrated  by  pictures  so  well  chosen  that  they  add 
much  to  the  charm  and  life  of  the  story.  The  introduction  now  and  then  of 
bits  of  verse  from  authors  children  love,  gives  variety  to  the  prose  lessons. 
This  little  reader  will,  without  doubt,  prove  one  of  the  most  acceptable  yet  pub- 
lished.   Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

Forest  Friends*  By  John  Madden.  These  woodland  adventures  are  from 
the  actual  life  of  the  author,  who,  as  a  lad  in  the  forest  lands  of  Michigan,  spent 
many  a  day  in  field  and  wood  gaining  experimental  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
wild  creatures,  and  becoming,  as  he  tells  us,  a  '*  friend  of  all  the  forest  folks." 
Particularly  interesting  is  a  chapter  of  this  bpok  which  gives  in  fascinating 
detail  the  **  Habits  and  Tragedies  "of  the  Ruffled  Grouse,  and  the  manner  of 
grouse  hunting,  all  of  which  will  strongly  appeal  to  the  boy  reader.  The 
closing  chapter  of  word  pictures  of  tropical  and  Northern  forests  is  delightful* 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

Class-Room  Management,  Its  Principles  and  Technique.  By  William 
Chandler  Bagley.  Mr.  Bagley  is  superintendent  of  the  training  department  at 
the  State.  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
another  educational  book  called  The  Educative  Process.  He  is  a  suggestive 
and  helpful  teacher  of  teachers.  The  volume  in  hand  is  intended  for  students 
of  pedagogy  in  the  universities,  training  schools  and  normal  schools,  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades.    He  gathers  his 
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material  chieflj  finom  obsenration  in  the  class  rooms  of  successful  teachers.  He 
confirms  the  results  of  such  observation  by  careful  studj  of  the  best  books  on 
the  subject,  drawing  alio  from  his  own  personal  experiences.  All  practical 
teachers  who  studj  this  helpful  volume  will  receive  inspiration  and  attain  a 
higher  degree  of  success ;  for  the  author  is  a  master  in  his  field  and  has  the  gift 
to  teach  others.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

FInger-Posts  to  Children's  Reading.  By  Walter  Tajlor  Field.  Parents, 
teachers,  librarians,  Sundajr-school  workers,  in  fact,  all  who  love  children  and  are 
dealing  with  them  will  enjoj  this  little  volume.  It  will  help  those  who  wish  to 
introduce  the  child  to  the  great  writers  of  literature,  to  see  how  thejcan  do  this 
by  themselves  getting  upon  the  level  of  the  children's  intelligence,  and  selecting 
for  them  such  pages  in  literature  as  will  interest  and  instruct  the  youn^f  mind. 
There  are  most  excellent  suggestioiis  in  each  chapter.  We  especially  commend 
the  second  chapter,  the  title  of  which  is  <*  Reading  in  the  Home."  There  are 
undeveloped  possibilities  in  this  subject  which  may  mean  much  to  many  parents 
and  many  children.  The  volume  is  bound  and  printed  and  is  published  by 
A.  C.  McCiurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

The  Short  Story,  its  Principles  and  Structure.  By  Evelyn  May  Albright. 
The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  set  forth  some  standards  of  what  is  good  in  story 
writing.  This  is  done  by  chapters  on  gathering  material,  the  motive,  the  plot, 
mechanism,  unity  of  impression,  the  title,  the  character,  the  setting,  realistic 
element  of  fantasy,  emotional  element  and  the  spirit  of  the  author.  Illustrations 
are  furnished  from  the  practiced  masters  in  the  field  of  story  telling.  There  is 
a  quick  demand  for  short  stories  in  the  literary  world  of  the  day,  and  many 
amateurs  are  essaying  in  this  direction,  and  the  book  should  find  a  wide  read- 
ing among  this  class. 

School  Qrammar.  By  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools, 
New  York  City.  Superintendent  Maxwell's  name  and  reputation  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  this  work.  It  is  a  comprehensive  volume  containing 
all  the  material  necessary  for  an  elementary  or  a  high-school  course.  It  will 
prove  especially  helpful  to  the  large  class  of  students  who  leave  school  after 
completing  the  grammar-school  course,  but  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in 
grammar  so  as  to  be  on  a  footing  with  graduates  of  high  schools.  The  book 
covers  fully  the  requirements  of  the  Syllabus  in  English  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education.  The  topics  are  presented  in  logical 
order,  and  details  are  omitted.  The  classification  of  errors  in  speech  is  particu- 
larly practical.    The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  60  cents. 

Commercial  Raw  ilaterials,  Their  Original  PrefMratlon  and  Uses.    By 

Charles  R.  Toothaker.  The  subject  of  commercial  and  industrial  education 
has  become  prominent  within  two  or  three  years.  It  ^as  entered  the  field  of 
the  public  schools  to  stay.  It  is  practical  and  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness life  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  school  children  enter.  Thus  far 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  has  been  largely  visionary ;  but  materials  and  text- 
books are  being  rapidly  produced,  so  that  the  study  is  assuming  shape  and  fixing 
its  principles.  The  present  volume  is  conveniently  arranged  and  describes 
briefly  the  leading  materials  which  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
substances  are  shown  in  their  origin  In  the  animi(l,  vegetable  or  mineral  king- 
doms, and  the  various  processes  are  described  through  which  they  pass  to  their 
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final  use  by  man.  Maps  are  included,  showing  in  poles  the  parts  of  the  world 
from  which  these  substances  are  chiefly  obtained.  Teachers  of  commercial 
geography  will  find  the  volume  indispensable  unless  they  have  already  prepared 
something  which  fills  the  same  place;  and  even  then  they  would  like  to  com- 
pare the  authoi^s  words  with  their  own.  Ginn  &  Co.  List  price,  $1.35;  mail- 
ing price,  $1.35. 

Qttide  Books  to  English.  By  Ada  Van  Stone  H Arris  and  George  B.  Gilbert, 
Books  one  and  two.  In  the  preface  to  the  book  there  are  some  admirable  hints 
in  regard  to  instructing  young  children  in  language.  The  aim  of  such  instruc- 
tions is  designed  to  be  "  to  secure  free  and  accurate  expression  of  thought  both 
oral  and  written."  The  first  thing  is  to  arouse  thought  ai}d  the  desire  to 
express  it.    The  second  step  is  to  encourage  the  children  to  express  their 

thoughts,  and  the  third,  giving  them  a  knowledge  ot  the  principles  of  correct 
expression.  These  demands  are  met  admirably  in  these  books,  which  present 
in  short  sketches  matter  that  is  of  interest  to  young  readers  and  at  the  same 
time  that  is  good  literature.  There  are  prose  and  poetic  selections,  letters,  con- 
versations, questions,  pictures  and  review  exercises.  Reading  is  made  interest- 
ing, indeed,  in  these  days  in  comparison  to  the  school  days  of  former  genera- 
tions. We  feel  confident  that  practical  teachers  as  well  as  parents  will  find  a 
wide  use  for  these  charming  volumes.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Tile  Artiittr  of  the  English  Poets.  Howard  May nadier.  This  book  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard  University  and  Radcliffe  College. 
The  author  gives  much  accurate  and  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Arthurian  Legends,  which  have  so  enriched  both 
poetry  and  prose  in  English  literature.  No  specially  new  theories  regarding 
this  subject  are  propounded ;  rather  the  aim  has  been  to  make  available  such 
information  as  exists  In  regard  to  these  interesting  legends.  The  poet  Tenny- 
son has  awakened  an  almost  universal  interest  in  the  subject,  through  his  Idyls 
of  The  King,  and  similar  poems.  Any  one  would  not,  in  these  days,  be  con- 
sidered well  educated  who  was  not  more  or  less  familiar  with  these  poems  and 
their  sources.  The  thoroughness  of  the  present  author's  work  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  interested  reader  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
the  legends  that  lie  at  the  basio  of  so  much  of  English  literature.  A  complete 
index  adds  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  book.  The  volume  will  be  of  special  ser- 
vice to  the  literature  classes  of  our  schools  and  colleges.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

University  Hymns,  with  Tunes  Arranged  for  lien's  Voices.  By  Prof. 
Harry  P.  Jepson,  Department  of  Music,  Yale  University.  This  book  was 
compiled  with  special  reference  to  public  and  social  worship  in  Yale  University. 
It  isr  admirably  adapted  for  a  similar  use  in  any  congregation  of  young  men. 
The  tunes  are  largely  familiar  ones,  and  the  use  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
mote both  social  and  religious  interests.  The  mechanical  work  is  excellent, 
and  among  the  many  volumes  of  the  kind,  this  one  is  sure  to  find  Its  place  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  land.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

From  Trail  to  Railway  through  the  Appalachians.  By  Albert  Perry 
Brigham.  The  study  of  American  History  and  Geography  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools  will  be  helped  and  made  interesting  by  this  book.  It 
traces  the  development  of  the  great  roads  across  the  Appalachians,-  telling 
where  they  are,  why  they  run  as  they  do,  and  what  their  history  has  been. 
Much  incidental  historical  information  is  communicated  in  regard  to  the  great 
migrations  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  from  the  sekboard  to  the  West. 
On  the  side  of  geography,  the  essential  physiographic  features  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  are  given  as  a  part  of  the  narrative.  Instances  in  the  lives  of  the 
great  explorers,  such  as  Boone  and  Robertson,  and  other  biographical  data  are 
woven  in.  The  book  will  make  an  excellent  supplementary  reader  for  the 
classes  named.    It  is  profusely  illustrated.    Ginn  &  Co.    List  price,  50  cents. 
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One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  famous  Gateway  Series  of  English 
Texts,  edited  bjr  Professor  Henrj  Van  Dyke,  is  Gaskell's  Craoford.  This  par- 
ticular volume  is  edited  by  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  A.M.  The  books  of  this 
series  are  exceedingly  attractive  In  their  makeup,  and  are  accompanied  by  com- 
prehensive notes  following  the  text.  There  is  an  introduction  giving  some 
biographical  material  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  and  altogether,  these  books 
are  as  satisfactory  for  practical  use  In  the  class  room  'as  any  of  the  numerous 
editions  upon  the  market.  The  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Price,  40 
cents. 

The  Child  and  the  Book.  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  This  attractive  volume 
is  reprinted  from  a  larger  work  called  *'  The  Lost  Art  of  Reading."  The  orig- 
inal volume  contained  in  itself  two  books — one  on  children's  reading,  and  the 
other  bearing  the  sub-title  of  **The  Man  and  the  Book,"  and  teaching  the 
reader  of  mature  years  how  and  what  to  read.  The  two  volumes  have  been 
separated,  and  are  now  sold  each  by  itself.  Those  who  have  the  guidance  of 
child  life  will  find  this  volume  a  very  helpful  and  reliable  manual ;  full  of  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  to  aid  children  to  select  the  best  from  the  mass  of  literature 
that  is  offered  to  them,  and  how  to  get  the  best  good  oMt  of  it  The  scope  of 
the  volume  covers  not  only  the  reading  of  children,  but  also  of  young  people 
through  school  and  college  age.  The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  and  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  will  ever  be  a  delight  to 
study  it  under  the  guidance  of  this  book  and  author.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Helps  to  the  Reading  of  Classical  Latin  Poetry.  By  Leon  J.  Richardson. 
This  little  book,  intended  primarily  for  students  of  Vergil  and  Ovid,  outlines 
the  part  that  reading,  as  distinct  from  translation,  should  play  in  the  field  of 
classical  study.  In  order  to  get  the  true  spirit  of  literature  the  student  must  do 
more  than  merely  find  equivalent  English  words  for  the  Latin  forms,  and  put 
them  in  their  proper  relations;  he  must  learn  to  gather  the  sense  from  the 
page  in  a  normal  way,  to  take  the  words  into  the  mind  by  a  genuine  process 
of  '*  straight-a-head  "  reading.  In  proportion  as  he  acquires  this  habit,  will  he 
take  a  Roman's  attitude  toward  the  literature,  obtaining  more  and  more  a  rev- 
elation of  the  true  meaning  and  beauty  of  the  poetry.  Professor  Richardson's 
book  is  intended  to  help  the  pupil  acquire  this  habit,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value 
to  all  students  of  Latin  poetry.  The  book  is  in  two  parts — part  one  dealing 
with  rhythm  as  concerned  in  the  poets'  art,  and  with  the  rhythmical  elemenU, 
syllables,  feet,  and  verses;  and  part  two  with  the  dactylic  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter, with  some  practical  hints  on  reading  Latin  poetry.  Ginn  &  Co.  Fifty 
cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Kenilworth,  a  substantial  volume  of  510 
pages,  in  Macmillan's  Pocket  American  English  Classics  Series,  at  the  remark- 
ably low  price  of  25  cents;  also,  No.  z66  in  Houghton,  Miffiln  &  Co's. 
Revised  Literature  Series,  on  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in 
History,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  for  study  by  John  Chester  Adams,  Ph.D. — ^a 
double  number.  Price  in  paper,  45  cents;  in  cloth,  50  cents;  also.  No.  169,  A 
Moosehead  Journal  and  Other  Papers,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  Price  In 
paper,  15  cents. 


Periodical  Notes 


Rogers  Fairchild.— " The  Dftwn  of  American  Drama"  was  interestin&^ly  considered  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  bv  John  Corbin.— Presidant  Roosevelt,  interviewed  by  Edward 
B.  Clark,  delivers  a  characteristically  vigorous  attack  in  the  June  Everybody s,  on  certain  well- 
known  animal  writers  whose  stories  are  false  to  nature.    **  Roosevelt  on  the  Nature  Fakirs,"  is 
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Outline  Studies  in  English 

By  MAUD  ELM  A  KINGSLEY 

MISS  KINGSLEY*S  Outline  Studies  have  been  a  pronounced  success  from 
their  firrt  publication.  They  are  now  used  by  thousands  of  teachers  through- 
out the  countiy,  and  have  been  adopted  for  class  use  in  many  influential 
schools.  Q  They  are  the  result  of  years  of  study  by  a  teacher  with  a  real  talent  for 
literature.  Able,  clear,  scholarly,  comprehensive,  suggestive,  they  liable  the  piqpil 
to  grasp  the  subject  and  retain  it  in  mraiory.  They  make  the  Eln^h  class  the  most 
interesting  of  any  in  the  school,  and  they  save  the  teacher  much  time  and  labor. 
4  A  feature  of  these  Outlines  is  found  in  the  intensely  interesting  and  helpful '  Notes ' 
and  '  Suggestions "  which  occur  on  every  page.  These  embody  items  of  fresh  in^ 
formation  about  the  authors,  persons,  places,  events,  and  circumstances  of  the  book 
studied, — a  feature  which  it  unattempted  by  Miss  Kingsley*s  imitators. 

There  are  now  Sixty-three  Studies  suitable  for  schools,  colleges,  literary  and  women's 
clubs,  or  private  readers.  15  cents  each  number ;  discount  of  10  per  cent  in  quantities  of - 
single  titles  for  class  use.    Order  by  numbers.    Send  15  cents  for  a  sample  Outline. 
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COLLEGE  ENGLISH  SERIES 


Silftft  Mainer  8 

Sir  Koeer  de  Coverley  Papers  9 
Julius  Cssar  10 

The  Merduuxt  of  Venice  11 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield         •  12 
The  Ancient  Mariner  13 


Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums 

The  Frincess 

The  Vision  of  SirLasnfal 

Macbeth 

L' Allege  and  II  Fenseroso 

Comus 


7    Ivanhoe 


14    liyddas 
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so 
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sa    Connecting  Links  for  the  College  Bnglisn 


Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison 
Macanlay's  Life  of  Johnson 
Inring>s  Life  of  Goldsmith 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
IdyQs  of  the  BLIng 


4* 
43 
44 
45 

46 
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THE  NEW  COLLEGE  ENGLISH 


The  Deserted  Village  49 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  50 

Pilgrim's  Progress  51 
Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner       5a 

of  Chillon  53 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  54 

Cranford  \ 


Poe's  Poems 

6a    Heroes  and  Hero  Worship 


Franklin's  Autobiography 

Twelfth  Night 

King  Henry  V 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock 

Loma  Doone 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Sesame  and  Lilies 

The  Sketch  Book 


63 


57    Henry  Esmond 
$    The  English  Mail  Coach  and 
Joan  of  Arc 

59  Webster's  First   Bunker  Hill 

Oration  and  Washington's 
Farewell  Address 

60  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales 

61  Faerie  C^eene.    Book  I 
Essays  of  Elia 
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GRAMMAR  GRADE  SERIES 


ETangeUne  • 

CourUhip  of  Miles  Standish 
Hiawatha    .       •       .       . 
Snowbound        •  . 

Rip  Van  Winkle       .       . 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

41 


XAmgftllvw 

Longfellow 

Longfellow 

Whittier 

Irving 

.  •      Irving 

.     Seoli 

Saga  of  King  Olaf 


30 
31 
3a 
33 
34 
35 
40 


Marmion      .... 
Man  Without  a  Country 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 
Two  Years  Befora  the  Mast 
Christmas  Carol 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
Last  of  the  Mohicans 
.       Longfellow 


.    Scoti 

.    Hale 

Longfellow 

.       .    Dana 

Dickons 

Hmmthome 

Cooler 


ADDITIONAL  SHAKESPEARE  OUTLINES 


36  The  Tempest 

37  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 


38  Hamlet 

39  As  Yon  Like^t 


See  Nos.  3, 4, 11, 501  &  51,  for  other  Shakespeare  Outlines 
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Publishers 


50  BSOMFISLD  8TRBST      >t      >:      BOSTON,  MASSACHUSBTTS 


Best  Results  in  Teaching 

GRAMMARS 
Brown's  First  Lessons 

IN 

Language  and  Grammar 
Brown's  First  Lines 

Brown's  Institutes 


FOR  REFERENCE  WORK 

Brown's  Grammar  of  Granynars 

Correspondence  Invited  Send  for  Descriptive  CtreolarH 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

51  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  VORK 
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